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THE SCRAMBLE FOR CHINA, 


OWEVER much an intelligible apprehension of its consequences 
may incline observers to hope that the anti-foreign movement 
of the Boxers, encouraged by the sympathy, or at least the 

apathy, of what stands for a government in China, will ‘speedily 
collapse without entailing any serious dangers, I am firmly con- 
vinced that we are about to witness the beginning of the scramble 
for China, and the exposure of that hollow sham designated the 
policy of the Open Door. The Open Door is a sham because Russia 
has exclusive command of the back entrances to the Chinese mansion, 
and not only of them but also of what I may call its deer park, in 
the fertile region of Manchuria. In plain words, the Powers, and 
England in particular, tied their hands by that political shibboleth, 
and looked on and did nothing while Russia was preparing the way 
to substitute her authority “for that-of the decrepit Manchu 
dynasty at Peking, and now they will have to dance to the music set 
by the Muscovite piper, whether they like it or not, unless they 
determine to silence his piping with some louder artillery. Russia 
has been steadily preparing ever since the reputation of China 
crumbled away in 1894 beneath the blows of Japan, and now she is 
almost, if not quite, ready to assume the task of maintaining order 
in the nominal capital of the Chinese Empire. The turn of events 
in the next few weeks will decide in the mind of the Government 
of St. Petersburg whether the right moment has come to strike, or 
whether it will be better to postpone the decisive blow a little longer. 
In favour of action there will be the provocation afforded in the 
murder of Russian subjects and other foreigners entitled to Russia’s 
special protection, the conviction that no union of all the Powers, 
or even of a majority among them, to oppose ker proceedings will be 
possible with a friendly France and a neutral Germany, and, finally, 
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the belief that England’s military strength is so much locked up in 
? South Africa that she will not willingly embark on another war. 
All these arguments favour immediate action. On the other hand, 
the only reason for postponing decisive steps is the present incomplete 
staje of the Trans-Siberian Railway, added to the conviction that by 
no possibility can the tempting morsel escape her maw. 
While others are directing attention to the special features of the 
Boxer movement, and the temporary measures taken by the Treaty 
«Powers on the Peiho and at Peking, I wish to deal with the larger 
interests at stake, and I should feel honoured if the reader would 
refer. to my two earlier articles in this Review on what is, after all, 
the real problem for us in China, viz. the preservation of our 
commercial and political rights and position. In December*, 1895, 
I-wrote: “In some form or other Russia will have to take the place 
“of the Manchu dynasty, and the progress of that Empire over 
“ Northern China, once it commences, will be as rapid and irresistible 
“as the hand of fate,” and in May, 1898ft: “ Let us carry out our 
“mission with the same pertinacity and steadiness of purpose as 
“characterise the policy of our formidable rival. British action on 
“ the Yangtsekiang, Japanese in Corea, are the two preliminary moves 
“in the direction of saving China.” The first prophecy. cannot be 
falsified without a great war all over the world for supremacy with 
Russia. Events in the last two years show, with regard to the second 
quotation, that we have done nothing towards accomplishing our 
mission, and that the grave situation in China now finds us without a 
policy, and unprepared for an effort commensurate with the interests 
involved. i 
In measuring the importance of the Boxer movement, we must, 
carefully distinguish between the movement itself and the influence 
it will exercise as an excuse or a provocation on the ultimate solution 
of the Chinese problem. In themselves the Boxers are no more 
formidable than any other body of lawless desperadoes would be 
-under similar circumstances. They were brought into prominence 
some time ago by the fact that Prince Tuan, head of the Manchu 
Banner Army, whose son was chosen as the present Hmperor’s heir, 
had consented to become the President of the secret society to which 
they belong. They only became formidable after the Decree of the 
Empress-Dowager of the 11th January, inciting the Chinese people to 
show patriotism, to put themselves in physical training, and, above 
all, to procure weapons. This effort to start a Volunteer movement 
in China was rendered doubly significant by the fact that it was 
accompanied by the permission to import arms. Before this edict 
all arms were contraband, and `could only be smuggled into the 
country. Since it appeared, importers at Hongkong and Shanghai 
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‘could give some striking figures about the purchase of rifles and 


ammunition on behalf of the Chinese. ‘The possession of rifles and 
other weapons, however, will not make the Boxers formidable in a 
military sense. They are robbers and ruffians, and nothing else. 
The Empress-Dowager must have been hard put to it for chamgions 
when she made them her allies in a desperate and insane plot to 
drive the foreigners into the sea. ; 

But if the Boxers are not formidable as a fighting force, they have 
caused an enormous destruction of foreign property, and they have 
vented on unfortunate foreigners a fiendish cruelty which seems the 
only definite survival of China’s vaunted civilisation dating from 
four thousand years back. They represent a recrudescence of the 
worst features of Chinese intolerance, and deadly hatred for every- 
thing outside their own life. They would not only end all intercourse 
with foreigners, but they would end it in torrents of blood. The 
Empress-Dowager and her satellites have evoked a demon that, if it 
had not been opposed by the civilised Powers, might have destroyed 
its own creators. But the Boxers, by their programme, challenged 
the Europeans to defend the rights they had acquired under the 
treaties or concessions granted in due form by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Their brutal and sanguinary proceedings have dissipated all 
idea of compromise in dealing with them. The breaking up of their 
bands, and the condign punishment of their leaders, are as essential 
as the obtaining of adequate compensation for the losses they have 
caused to property and to human life. This is a task and object in 
which all the foreign Powers meet on common ground. It is a task 
imposed by humanity, and until it is accomplished no Power will 
thrust forward its separate personal ambition. Unfortunately, the 
task of obtaining adequate satisfaction for past outrages, and 
security against the future, promises to -prove long and wearisome, 
on account of the decrepitude of the Peking administration, and the 
strong anti-foreign sentiments by which so many of those in power 
are animated. Could a quick decisive blow be struck, not merely 
against the Boxers, but the Empress-Dowager as well, the crisis 
would speedily disappear. But the inevitable delays and lapse of. 
time must bring many perils more clearly into view, and afford 
facilities for intrigues that may have far-reaching consequences. 
When the subject of the necessary guarantees for the payment of 
indemnities, and for the safety of foreigners employed on the 
railways, which have in a special degree excited the ire of the masses 
in China because they have, of necessity, traversed their burial 
grounds, is raised, a long vista of territorial occupations is at once 
revealed. The importance of the Boxer rising is clearly not in itself, 
but in the effect it will exercise on the Chinese question. Coming at 
a moment when the Empress-Dowager had thrown everything into 
confusion by her tyrannical treatment of the young Emperor, it can 
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scarcely fail to precipitate the whole question of China’s continued’ 
independence. Of that this really insignificant Boxer rising may 
prove the beginning of the end. ; i 
Up to a certain point the Governments may be trusted to act ` 
together. None of them can afford to trifle with so perilous a move- 
ment as an anti-foreign ebullition on the part of four hundred 
millions of Chinese. Prudence counsels to all alike that it should 
be scotched at its birth, and so far as the Boxers are concerned 
“there is no doubt that this result will be gradually attained. But 
when the immediate object has been accomplished the Governments 
will soon select different paths, and already calculations are being 
made in the great capitals as to the directions in which the greatest 
amount of separate national profit may be found. Peking, now 
.—or soon to be—occupied by an international force strong enough 
to dispose of any Chinese army, is not likely to see the withdrawal 
of its foreign garrison very soon, if at all. But its composition 
cannot remain as at present. The English quota is composed 
of sailors and marines from the squadron in Chinese waters, which is 
weakened in proportion to that of Russia, for the Russian contin- 
gent is drawn from the garrison of Port Arthur, and there is a 
sufficient Cossack army in Manchuria to supply a complete division. 
Whereas the British force, therefore, can only be spared for these 
duties temporarily, Russia has on the spot a force that can be left at 
Peking permanently, without diminishing her power at sea or at Port 
Arthur. The longer the negotiations are spun out the more evident 
will Russia’s advantage in this respect become, while every month 
"will witness some progress in the completion of her railways to the 
north, and in the consolidation of her hold on Mongolia and 
Manchuria. l 
The work that has to be done at Peking may well occupy the whole 
of the remaining year without bringing any generally satisfactory 
settlement into view. The suppression of the Boxers is the easy 
prelude to the most difficult and involved business that ever drew 
together a conclave of Powers. The next matter, viz., the suppres- 
sion of that mischievous She-Devil, the Empress-Dowager, whose 
tenure of power has been marked by a sucéession of palace-crimes of 
which the world as yet knows little or nothing, would not be more 
difficult if no Power extended active protection to the author of all 
China’s troubles in the last six years; but there is every reason to 
` believe that Russia will not allow this woman to receive her deserts 
at the hands of, let me say, the Emperor, whom she has treated so 
brutally. Russia has found in the Empress too staunch and useful 
an ally since the signature of the Secret Treaty to permit her to be 
consigned to permanent obscurity. Her name, experience and 
influence render it not improbable.that she would serve as a useful 
tool in the hands of Russia., She is at least anti-English, beyond _ 
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` possibility of change, and she has an implicit belief in Russia’ s ability 
to*protect her person and uphold her authority. While it is morally 
certain that Russia will not abandon the Empress-Dowager, it is 
even probable that she will continue to support her as the best person 
to control the central government.. If so, we shall have no ground 
for pleading ignorance of her being a mere puppet in the hands of 
Russia. f 

But it will no doubt be said by astute M. Pavloff at Peking, and the, 
statement will be supported by the Russian Foreign Office—if the 
Em press-Dowager is rejected who is there to put in her place or in 
the chief seat of authority? She is a usurper, but the unfortunate 
young Emperor Kwangsu, whose power she has usurped, has been 
made a physical and intellectual wreck by her treatment, and is, it 
is to be feared, quite incapable of ruling. His name as the titular 
sovereign of China might however count as something against the 
pretensions of the Empress-Dowager, but unfortunately there are 
no Chinese ministers or soldiers at Peking to support his authority. 
The following touching incident in his life has, I believe, never been 
published. When the reformer Kang-yu-wei was pressing his 
reforms on the Emperor, Kwangsu asked “ But how can I carry them 
“out? I have-no soldiers, and no one will obey me.” “Send,” 
replied Kang, “for Yuan-shi-Kai.” Yuan was China’s representative 
in Corea for many years, and gained. a considerable reputation by 
deporting the- King’s uncle Tai Wang Kun. The Emperor 
accordingly sent for Yuan, who entered into the project, and promised 
to protect the Palace against any attack. Instead of keeping his 
word he went to the Empress-Dowager, informed her of everything 
that had occurred, and took a prominent part in the arrest of “the 
“reformers,” and in the practical imprisonment of the Emperor that 
followed. Yuan was rewarded for this piece of work with the 
Governorship of Shantung, where he was sent nominally to put down 
the Boxers. 

For the helpless state to which the young Emperor has been 
reduced the indifference and ineptitude of the British Foreign Office 
are chiefly to blame. It was not only blind and callous to the 
incidents passing within the walls of the Forbidden City, but it 
played into the hands of the Dowager-Empress by acquiescing in all 
her measures. With the knowledge it possessed, the sanction it gave 


to the reception of the ladies of its legation at Peking by this accom- 


plished adept in the school of the Medicis and the Borgias was a 
crime. The penalty is now being paid in the fact that there is not a 
Chinaman of any note or position to recommend an alliance with 
England, or to advocate looking to this country for support in main- 
taining national independence against Russian encroachment. English 
reputation was never lower in China than it is at the very moment 
when it is most essential that it should be beyond suspicion or the 
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possibility of detraction. It will have to be restored from the depths 
to which the wilfully blind and “chancey” policy of Downing-stroet 
has brought it by a special and extraordinary effort, as was the case 
in the Soudan and South Africa. “What could it have done?” its 
apologists will say. It could have refused to recognise the usurpation 
of the Dowager-Empress, by forbidding its representatives to visit 
her, and by declining to receive communications from the Chinese 
sepresentative in London in her name. Our treaty relations are not 
with the Empress-Dowager but with the Emperor of China. Instead 
of acting as humanity as well as policy dictated, the Foreign Office has 
sanctioned every step in the Empress-Dowager’s proceedings, both 
with its‘own ink and with the kiss that might well have poisoned the 
cheek of Lady Macdonald. ` 

We are thus left without a card to play against Russia at Peking, 
and we are foredoomed to failure if we attempt to trust our interests 
to so frail a vessel as we have allowed the present Emperor to become. 
The party which might have rallied round him has been destroyed, 
and in its place is one representing the worst passions and extreme 
prejudices of ancient China. As I have several times pointed out in 
these pages, our diplomacy has no chance of success in a game of fence 
with Russia at Peking, because the trumps are in her hand. Her 
base of operations is near the scene and drawing closer and closer, the 
high officials in the capital are under the spell of her power, and in 
many cases have been suborned from their allegiance by the effect of 
her money. At the utmost-we can only avert the inevitable for a 
few years, unless the country can be brought to face what would 
be a colossal struggle with Russia. There is no middle course 
between opposing Russia tooth and nail on behalf of a worthless and 
condemned administration, and leaving -her undisturbed to realise 
her objects at Peking so far as she can, and in accordance with 
general requirements, for it must of course be borne in mind that the 
Russian Government would have to accept and discharge the duties 
and obligations of that it superseded. From a strategical point of 
view I very much question whether Russia would find herself in a 
much better position at Peking than now, provided, as would 
inevitably be the case, Japan received Corea, and Germany acquired 
the whole of Shantung with a claim over its hinterland in Honan and 
Shansi. We may feel quite satisfied that this is the aspect in which 
the question presents itself at Tokio and Berlin. 

The transition period will necessarily cover some time, perhaps two 
years, but it must be clear to anyone who faces the facts that it will 
be followed by a division of China into “spheres” and not by an 
attempt, more or less insincere, as it could not but be, on the part of 
the Powers io prop up the tottering edifice of Chinese independence. 
The number of claimants to share in the Chinese spoil renders any 
arrangement, once the invisible barrier of sovereign independence 
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has been broken through or levelled with the ground, impossible for 
the maintenance of the status quo under a Manchu régime. The 
hostility of the Chinese masses has to be overcome, their present 
over-confidence in their capacity to exclude the foreign devil has to 
be destroyed, and these tasks cannot be performed without injiring 
the existing administration, and perhaps destroying it. No one will 
seriously think of repairing what has been useless in the moment 
‘of necessity or of perpetuating a worthless and rotten administration, 
The Peking Government, whether we accept the fact with the desir- 
able promptitude or not, is doomed. It must soon be a thing of the 
past. 

This would be the inevitable conclusion on the merits of the case if 
only the local considerations caused by misgovernment and the in- 
ability or refusal to perform treaty obligations and international 
duties were taken into account. But, in dealing with the Chinese pro- 
blem, far larger issucs, more or less affecting the whole world, cannot 
be ignored. The Yellow peril, with all its possible consequences in 
labour as well as in political and military matters cannot be pronounced 
a myth, and no single country in the world could hope to cope with 
it single-handed. Even if it could, the other countries might be 
reasonably excused for doubting the fact, and asserting their right to 
have a voice and a share in the settlement. There was a time no 
doubt when England and Russia might have made a dual arrange» 
ment to divide China between them, but such a project is no longer 
feasible, because many other Powers claim, and will fight for, a share 
in the sub-division of China. The practical consequence of this in- 
trusion of other Powers into the Chinese realm is a creation of 
interests in distinct portions of the country. We have not pre- 
vented Germany and France from establishing such areas, and we 
cannot prevent the movement going on to its obvious natural con- 
clusion. These areas will expand; and they will create imperative 
necessities, and confer on their occupants natural rights that cannot 
be disputed, until at last China will be mapped out like Africa into a 
congeries of spheres. As in Africa there will be a uniform tariff, and 
the Powers will undertake to display towards one another mutual for- 
bearance and a reciprocal policy. The common Chinese debts- will 
be divided in proportion to population and revenue among the 
different spheres, and the formidable Yellow problem will be ren- 
dered easier to handle and solve by being broken up into 
separate parts and treated piecemeal. We should as practical men 
consider not only the inherent merits of this policy, but also whether 
any other is possible. It is certainly the one favoured by Continental 
Powers, and they are not to be excluded from participation in the 
settlement except by the adoption of a far more masterful policy than 
there is any likelihood of a British Government pursuing. What we 
have to do is to meke sure of our sphere by the necessary pre- 
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liminary measures, at the same time that we continue to take our owa 
part in regulating the general situation at Peking. e 
Our sphere has been defined in general terms as consisting of the ` 
valley of the Yangtsekiang, but towards securing that sphere we have 
not as yet taken a single practical step. It may even be said that 
since we notified the fact to the world we have allowed a not in- 
considerable infraction to be made upon it at Hankow by France, 
Russia, and Belgium. The time has arrived for clear and decisive 
action; after the long period of reflection it surely is not necessary to 
add “ well-considered.” The measures to be taken should be of a nature 
to establish a clear claim to the sphere we have selected, and also to 
facilitate its seizure when the time arrives for taking possession. 
The essential point is to acquire a base for operations in the Yangtse 
Valley similar to that Russia possesses in the north with regard to 
Peking. There cannot be two opinions as to what that base is. The 


` island of Chusan with its unequalled harbour of Tinghai represents 


exactly the position of which we have need. We occupied it during 
both of our China wars, and by the Davis Convention we retain the 
right to prevent any other Power occupying it. At a moment of 
confusion and peril like the present,.when the Chinese Government 
is incapable of discharging its own duties, the right to occupy the 
principal island of the little group known as Chusan is incontestable 
and would not be contested. Our two occupations, both extending 
over periods of several years, formed perhaps the most agreeable 
episodes in the long story of our relations with the Chinese people. 
The islanders were most orderly during our stay, -and regretted our 
departure. Abundant supplies are available, and as a place of arms this 
fertile, prosperous, and well-peopled island is unique in the waters of 
the Far Hast. The occupation of Chusan by a force of ten thousand 
Indian troops should be carried out without a day’s delay. 

The re-occupation of Chusan would be a timely notification of the 
fact that whatever happens at. Peking we are resolved to hold our 
own where our interests are predominant. But even as a warning 
measure it could not be allowed to stand alone. The demand on our 
home. and Indian armies is so great that it is becoming clearer every - 
day that for the proper vindication of our righis in China a new 
Anglo-Chinese army must be created. At Wei-Hai-Wei a regiment 
weak in numbers but of much promise has been raised. It has under- 
gone its baptism of fire with some credit. The experiment is 
described as promising, but Wei-Hai-Wei is no base for operations 
on the Yangtse, whereas Chusan is. Here, too, we should have no 
difficulty in raising ten regiments, and in obtaining the pick of 
recruits from the mainland. In a few years we should have created 
the best force for controlling our sphere ‘by the successive occupation 
of Chinkiang-fu, Nanking, Ganking, and Hankow. Our occupation 
would be given a Chinese colour, and without direct annexation we 
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could organise dependent governments, or better still revive in 
Central China a kingdom of Nanking. Whatever others might do 
in their spheres the task in ours should be rather of a constructive 
than a destructive character. We should be the friends, not the 
foes, of the Chinese with whom we traded, and on whom we pressed 
the advantages of civilisation. Of course, there would be some 
opposition, the anti-foreign feeling now rampant would not disappear 
in a day, but the broad waters of the Yangtse provide a high road for 
the assertion of our authority, and. the easy persuasion of the more 
stubborn among the population. But, again, I say there is no time to 
be lost. If our control over the Yangtse is not made speedily 
effective, the inevitable European Congress will limit our rights by 
placing it on the same footing as African rivers, and what, I ask, 
will become of our exclusive sphere then? Would Russia ever 
submit her sphere in the North to the tender mercies of a body of 
diplomatic authorities, and if not why should we? The answer will 
surely come back in the stereotyped form: because you neglected to 
make your claim effective. 

In China we haye to aim at two distinct and definite objects. We 
have to adhere to the concert of the Treaty Powers, and to maintain 
the general interest against all risk of being turned to the profit and 
exaltation of any single State. But at the same time we have to 
look after the preservation of our interests in the broad belt of the 
Yangtse Valley from Shanghai to Szchuen. We have, of course, 
interests in other parts of China, but ‘they can be respected by any 
Government that takes its place quite as surely as by the existing 
régime. In the region indicated, and in the hinterland of Burma, we 
can find the solace for what we may lose elsewhere. We must not 
imagine that its acquisition will be either easy or . unopposed, 
because our sphere is the core of the Middle Kingdom, but in what I 
conceive to be the inevitable sub-division of China it will be easier 
to acquire our share, because others will be engaged in the task of 
obtaining theirs. If, however, we delay or hesitate we shall surely 
find that the encroachments already attempted on our sphere will 
increase in number and in audacity. But promptness in arranging 
the preliminary measures will check intruders,.and the occupation of 
Chusan, which by a little stretch of the existing convention is within 
our right, and the increase of our naval force on the Yangitse, 
which will be rendered easy by the possession of Tinghai, will prove 
that we are in earnest in the resolve to uphold our preponderant 
claim. ; 

In conclusion, let me briefly give the reasons and the justification 
for our claiming as our sphere what may be termed the better part of 
China. We are entitled to make this claim in any disruption or sub- 
division of China, which we haye not hastened and which the 
precautionary occupation of Chusan would not precipitate, on three 
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distinct grounds. ‘The first is the sacrifices we have made for seventy 
years to secure equal rights for all Europeans in China, and to keap 
the country open to the world’s trade. We have fought, too, long 
wars for that object, and since the Treaty of Nanking—the charter 
of th@ foreigner in China—we have never relaxed the pressure and 
vigilance necessary to keep the Peking Government in the straight 
path. How well we did it down to the eve of the Japanese war is 
matter of history. The second reason is not less weighty or con- 
vincing. Our commercial and money interests far exceed those of all 
the rest of the world put together, and it is absurd for any foreigners 
to think that we are going to see them touched or diminished in one 
direction: without securing an ample equivalent for the present and 
the future in another direction. The word future brings me to the 
third reason. We have to think not only of our present trade—three- 
fourths of the total foreign trade in China—but of the reversionary 
rights of Australia and Anglo-India. On the coast and in the 
Yangtse Valley the -future necessities and expectations of an 
Australia, which in another century may contain fifty millions of our 
own kith and kin, must not be discounted or bartered away. In 
Szchuen and North Yunnan the road of Anglo-India shall not be 
barred. The attainment of these objects will demand all our efforts 
and task all our strength, and to allow our attention to be diverted 
from them to taking a part in the dying struggles of the Manchu 
dynasty and to supplying a useless garrison for Peking at the expense 
of our fleet is sheer folly. If it is to be war with Russia—and in my , 
humble opinion no moment could be more favourable for us than the 
present for such a struggle—then Port Arthur and not Peking is the 
point on which our combatant strength should converge. But we ` 
are nominally moving hand in glove with Russia. It is our obvious 
duty to continue to participate prominently in the diplomatic regula- 
tion of the questions of a settled Government in the nominal Chinese 
capital, and of security for foreigners in the provinces. But we shall 
bitterly regret the omission if we fail at the same time to take the 
first step towards our goal on the Yangtse by occupying Chusan 
without delay. The moment from the international point of view is 
one calling for action.that cannot be misunderstood, and that will 
reveal the clearness of our views and the firmness of our purpose. 


Demetrius ©. Bouncer. 
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nation finds itself compelled to face the Chinese question in an 

aggravated form, and there is in the minds of many consider- 
able perplexity as to the right course to be pursued; the doubt arising 
not unnaturally from the extreme difficulty of understanding the 
true condition of affairs in China. As I have just returned from 
China, where I have lived for some 20 years, I may perhaps be able 
to throw some light upon this troubled question. 

The innovations which China has accepted, such as telegraphs, lines 
of railway, and a foreign built navy, are all improvements adopted 
from without, and are received with great suspicion and an undue 
depreciation of their true worth. The heart of China has been in no 
way changed; the Pekin Court to-day stands for all that is arrogant 
and arbitrary in government, combined with crass ignorance, un- 
paralleled conceit, gross corruption, and cold-blooded cruelty. 

For many years the Empress Dowager controlled the country. 
She is an astute, though unprincipled woman, and with her hench- 
man, Li Hung Chang, gradually admitted certain foreign improve- 
inents, while jealously guarding against any alteration of existing 
Chinese institutions. When it became necessary for the young 
Emperor, Kuang Hsu, to assume the reins of power, the Empress 
never intended that he should be anything else than a puppet to be 
moved at her direction. 

Surrounding the Emperor and Empress are the permanent palace 
officials, eunuchs and others, whose influence, from their close access 
to the persons of their Imperial Majesties, cannot be over-rated; they 
include the members of the Manchu, Imperial family and a host of 
mandarins, whose position, wealth, and even life depend on the voice 
of their Imperial mester and mistress. It is asserted by those who 


Po the trouble with the Boers in South Africa is over, this 
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profess to know, that the Empress Dowager is involved in a low 
intrigue with one of the palace officials. The mandarins are divided 
into factions, representing large clans, aud are incessantly plotting 
and counter-plotting against each other. Large bribes pass from 
hand®to hand; no official, however high in the Chinese Government, 
knows when his position is secure, and should any one of them be so 
bold as to advocate reform, or the adoption of any foreign invention, 
gr even to enter into friendly relations with foreigners, he would do 4 
so at his peril. 

The Chinese, in spite of their many drawbacks, are an intelli gent 
people, and Young China is awake to the difficulties that surround 
the country, and the innumerable benefits waiting at its doors. The 
wealthy young Chinaman at the coast learns to speak English or 
French with accuracy and fluency. He revels in the social life of 
Tientsin or Shanghai, etijoys a drive in his landau with a pair of 
spirited ponies or a spin on his bicycle, and finds it preferable to 
being carried at a snail’s pace through the filthy streets of Pekin. 
Above all, he perceives that the complications with foreign countries 
are increasing, while the béhaviour of the elderly men at present in 
power is seriously adding to those difficulties, which he will be called 
upon in a few years to settle. 

The utter collapse of the Chinese army in the war with J apan acted 
as a galvanic shock, and for a time seemed to stimulate the country 
to reform; but the more intelligent men are for the time discredited, 
and the elderly men are in power. These fossils believe that money . 
has been thrown away on foreign ships and foreign guns, and that if 
China had retained her ancient and proved weapons, the bow and 
arrow, the Japanese forces would have retired defeated. The 
majority of the Chinese in the interior regard the war with Japan as 
a rebellion of the dwarfs, troublesome for a time, but eventually 
quelled, and they fully believe that the leader of the Black Flags, 
Liu, inflicted severe loss on both Japanese and English. 

For a brief period the Reform party, headed by Kang Yü Wei, 
obtained the ear of the Emperor, but their advice was eminently 
unwise. In the first place they procured the dismissal of many of the 
older men. These worthies should have been pensioned with 

‘honours; they were disgraced and ruined, and when their turn came 
a little later their revenge knew no bounds. dicts were issued by 
the Emperor forbidding theatrical exhibitions, thus striking a blow 
at one of the most cherished of Chinese institutions, a blow that must 
have been felt in every town and village of the Empire. The 
Ministers of Instruction were ordered to set the students questions 
on such topics as the subjection of Poland, the relation of Russia to 

_ the Turkish Empire, or the construction of railways; and no mention 
of these being found in the classics they presented insoluble 

conundrums to the unhappy students. Furtlter edicts were in 
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preparation—though they were never issued—ordering the Chinese to 
adopt foreign dress and abandon the queue, and it is safe to say that 
the missionaries in the interior trembled for the consequences. 

At last the execution of Jung Lu, Governor of Chihli, and now 
Generalissimo of the Chinese forces, was determined upon, ang this 
implied the removal of the Empress. The betrayal of the Emperor 
by Yuan Shih Kai, now Governor of Shantung, enabled Jung Lu to ` 
inform the Empress, and the result was the coup d’état, when the 
Emperor fell into the hands of the Empress. The execution of six 
young men, leaders of the Reform party, and the escape of Kang Yü 
Wei, assisted by the British, are matters well known to all. 

When the Empress re-assumed power she felt her position was 
insecure, and proceeded cautiously. Her first care was to set herself 
right with the Foreign Powers. For this purpose the wives of the 
ambassadors at Pekin were invited to a reception at the Palace. The 
spirit of persecution, always on the alert to injure the Christian 
Church, was checked by rigorous edicts, and the Empress attempted 
to return to the old path of slow and unwilling acceptance of foreign 
innovations. l 

The failure of the Chinese in the Japanese War has opened the 
eyes of the Western Powers to their real feebleness, and of late 
difficulties have been settled more peremptorily, and less favourably 
to the Chinese than formerly. The Empress has seen Manchuria 
filled with Russian troops, while Russia now demands leave to bring 
a line of rail up to Pekin. The Germans have established them- 
selves at Kiao Chow, the Russians at Port Arthur, the English at 
Wei Hai Wei. The Pekin syndicate presses for the privilege of 
engineering the valuable mines of Shansi. The Belgians, as the tools 
of Russia, obtained the right to construct the Lu Han line of rail, 
running from Pekin to Hankow. When Russian influence was 
checked in this direction, the Belgians, finding it was a paying con- 
cern, took up the line themselves in earnest. Last October they 
assumed the direction of the line already laid to Pas Ting Fu, and 
since then they have prepared the foundations of the road as far as 
Cheng Ting Fu, 250 English miles S.W. of Pekin. From personal 
observation, I can assert that no opposition has been made by the 
people to the construction of this line of rail; but the reactionary 
the Conservative party at Pekin have viewed all these things with 
extreme anger and dislike. 

Since the coup @état in September, 1898, the Empress has shown a ° 
rancorous hostility to the Reform party, and has been greatly 
chagrined at her failure to secure the arrest of the leader, Kang Yii 
Wei. Large rewards have been offered for his assassination, but he 
still eludes pursuit. Her personal annoyance at this may largely 
account for her present attitude, while she has surrounded herself 
with the most obtuse and ignorant of Chinese statesmen, and is 
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further supported by the over-confident and supercilious Manchu 
princes. 

The Emperor himself is not credited with any high intellectifal 
powers, and, if he survive, will probably never be anything more than 
a tog in the hands of capable men. He is in a serious condition of 
ill-health, and is supposed to be dying of Bright’s disease. - This 
creates a new difficulty for the Empress. Should the Emperor die, 
she will be accused of his removal. The violent control she has 
exercised over him has created a very bad impression on the minds 
of the Chinese, and his death might give rise to a very serious and 
real rebellion, especially in the provinces of Kuang Tung ‘and 
Kuang Si, and in Hu Nan, Kwei Chow, and Yunnan. Her defiance 
of the Western Powers may be a bid to secure popularity with thé 
Chinese people. 

The “ Boxer” movement is the work of Yü Hsien, ex-Governor of 
Shantung. He took occasion-of a spirit of discontent that had arisen 
from two or three causes in Chihli and Shantung. The occupation 
of Kiao Chow by the Germans, the scarcity of rain last autumn—for 
which the Buddhist priests blamed the Christians—and some differ- 
ences between the Catholics and their neighbours in Chihli, were the, 
chief sources of the trouble. No serious difficulty would have arisen 
had not Yü Hsien given the malcontents his protection and assisted 
them to organize themselves into the “Great Sword Sect.” The 
movement increased under this patronage, and the winter days, when 
the villagers and canal population can afford to be idle, were spent by 
them in drilling, combined with a good deal of rhodomontade. Yii 
Hsien, through the pressure of the German Government, was removed 
from Shantung; but he was received at Pekin with great favour and - 
high rewards, and has been appointed Governor of Shansi. He 
should be marked for severe and condign punishment. 

The “Boxers” assumed the name “I Ho Chüan,” which means 
“Righteousness conjoined with Protection,” and by a pun it becomes 
“I Ho Ch’uan,” “ Righteousness and the Fist,” hence the nickname 
“Boxers.” The society have been denounced by edicts issued by the 
Governors of Chihli and Shantung, and although they were permitted 
to destroy the houses and property of converts to the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches, they were held in some check, and were not 
‘allowed to attack foreigners. For a time the local authorities kept 
them quiet, but from the first the Empress gave them countenance 

_ in the Imperial edicts. Their ranks are composed of the scum 
population on the banks of the Grand Canal, and the peasant farmers 
in Chihli and Shantung. There is nothing strong at the back of their 
rising except the sinister protection afforded them by the Empress, 
and they could easily be subdued by a few disciplined troops. 

At present these armed mobs are being assisted by General Tung 
Fu Hsiang and his troops. This worthy gained his reputation by 
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massacring the unfortunate Mahommedans in Kansuh, who were 
driven into rebellion by the cruel oppression of their rulers in 1896. 
His troops are armed ruffians, and last February and March many of 
them were deserting, fearing a war with some foreign power, and 
being dissatisfied with their pay. The Emperor summoned Tugg Fu 
Hsiang to Pekin to assist him in carrying out his reforms, but the 
coup détat took’ place while General Tung was on his way to the 
capital, and when he arrived at Pekin he went over to the Empress’s 
party, and volunteered to drive all the foreigners-into the sea. . 
Thoroughly annoyed by her failure to capture Kang Yü Wei, and 
knowing that throughout the Empire many sympathised with him and 
his party, the Empress, and her ignorant and fanatical advisers, seem 
to have seized on the “Boxer” movement, which they have 
deliberately fanned into a flame, to discard all that is foreign, relying 
on the assistance of Tung Fu Hsiang’s soldiery and the Manchu 
Imperial troops to defy Europe and America. They have now created 
a disturbance they cannot allay, and hastened the crisis, which all saw 
was approaching, and which must lead to the final settlement of the 
Chinese question. 
So far as it is a missionary anon the Protestant missionaries 
and their converts have become the victims of the riots, but have in 


‘no sense created or given occasion for them. The dissensions between 


the Catholic missions and the people of Shantung and Chihli may 
have helped the spirit of antagonism. 

The assaults on the engineers, and their families, employed on the 
railway, are simple acts of treachery and wanton aggression. These 
men were in the employ of the Chinese Government, and now that 
same Government has exposed them to the merciless cruelty of. a 
bloodthirsty and vicious mob. The local officials could easily have 
saved them if they had wished or had dared to do so. The Empress 
has deliberately let loose the ruffians in her kingdom against these 
innocent people, and has done so in defiance of the Western Powers. 
It is to be sincerely hoped that this will lead to her removal from 
power, and if the Manchu dynasty comes to an end also it will be 
for the good of humanity at large. 

Is Russia implicated? There is no evidence to that effect, only it 
is significant that Russia has been the one power in ascendancy at 
Pekin for some time past, and it seems as if the Empress were even 
now looking to Russia for protection. There is no need to discredit 
Russia’s profession of a sincere desire to end the riots; but Russia 
must not be permitted to act alone, and it is a matter for congratula- 


‘tion that the British troops are on their way to Pekin. We may 


hope shortly for a satisfactory termination of the strife, and that 
when the Powers deal with China they may do so unanimously, while 
our statesmen may be able to effectively safeguard the very important 
British interests in the Far East. 

ÅRTHUR SOWERBY. 


FINLAND AND RUSSIA, 
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O news is proverbiälly good news, and as we have heard nothing 

during the last months of any fresh overt act on the part of the 

Czar against the Constitution of I'inland, it is still possible to 

hope, if hard to believe, that one of the strongest and most reasonably 

presented cases that ever demanded the attention of a ruler has 
succeeded in averting doom. 

. Russia has, until the late unhappy controversy, done well by 
Finland, which, under the shadow of a great Autocracy, has enjoyed 
peace and plenty. The faith of Russia solemnly pledged in 1809 
was scrupulously observed. The Constitution of Finland seemed as 
safe as the Bank of England. The loyalty of Finns to the great 
Empire of which they formed an integral part was, and indeed still 
is, not to be questioned. The traveller from afar attracted to 
Helsingfors by the fame of her University and the charm of her 
people, had to admit, willingly or unwillingly according to his 
humour, that even Despotisms could keep their word. No English- 
man, at all events, could visit Finland without casting a sorrowful 
thought upon Ireland, and remembering Limerick—the City of the 
Broken Treaty. Optimism is natural to man. We like to believe 
in wise sovereigns, far-seeing statesmen, heaven-born warriors, 
generous landlords, and in their counterparts, a loyal populace, an 
enthusiastic army, an adoring tenantry. The world we knew to be a 
queer place: but Finland—so all our encyclopedias and gazetteers, 
even of the latest issues, have gone on assuring us—was happy and 
contented under the terms of a Constitution adopted, confirmed, and 
supported by the Archduke of Finland, the mighty Czar himself. 

\ All of a sudden (for it was sudden to the outsider) the sky is over- 
cast, the scene shifts, the happy peasants, the laborious students, the 
quiet folk all aria and in their place we have an agitated, 
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distracted, excited population, and an emigration rate which in one 
short year has risen tenfold. : D 

If you ask, how comes this about? the answer is easy: it is m 
obedience to an idea, to one of those imperious and imperial ideas 
which seem like to dominate the world. We have our idea—the 
Anglo-Saxon idea. Russia has hers—the Pan-Slavonic idea. One 
Russia, one faith, one law, one tongue, one army. Shall a- miserable 
Finland and her paper Constitution stand between Russia and her 
unity? “ Are we not to be allowed ”—cries the Procurator of the Holy, 
Synod—“ by suspending the privileges of Finland to unify the 
“Russian army?” Ideas of this kind are likely to prove more 
tyrannous than dynasties, and he would indeed be a bold may who 
was prepared to catalogue the crimes certain to be committed in their 
name. 

It is as silly to argue with ideas as with ghosts. As a matter of 
birth and breeding, Russians are at least as much Finns as Slavs, 
and, oddly enough, the Slavonic language, or Little Russian, is 
strictly prohibited by edicts in favour of Finno-Russian. It is as if 
we here in England were to be overswept by the Celtic idea, and 
pretend to be all Celts, and at the same time to forbid the printing 
of a single book in Welsh or Gaelic. But ethnographers and 
Lavengroes, though they may, sitting over their maps and grammars, 
chuckle at the folly of the crowd they hear bellowing outside, 
possessed of but one idea, and that an ethnographical absurdity, are 
powerless to check the contagion; the fever, after all, is in the 
_ blood, and whether it is kings or nations who grow mad, it is the 

madness that matters, not the wild words uttered in delirium. 

If the Constitution of Finland is to be torn into shreds, if the 
sworn faith of two Alexanders and two Nicholas’s is to be treated as of 
no account, if an ancient language is to be'proscribed, and happiness 
and self-respect for ever banished from a nation, it will be in 
obedience-to an idea~—the great Pan-Slavonic idea. f 

Interference, of course, is out of the question. Who is there to 
interfere? Odd things are happening everywhere. It is best not to 
think of what is going on in Schleswig-Holstein at the present 
moment in obedience ‘to another idea—the great Germanic idea. 
Why be Danes?—become Germans! Why be Finns ?—become 
Russians! Why be Dutch in South Africa?—become English! 
Russia, Germany, England, these are great names, they palpitate 
with great ideas, they have vast destinies before them, and millions 
of armed men in their pay, all awaiting Armageddon. How absurd 
to be a Finn! What is the Finnish idea? 

It is all the more melancholy, this collision of a small State with a 
tyrannous idea, because Finland owes so much to Russia; nor has she 
any antipathy to, or even imperfect sympathies with, Russians. It 
was not a case of an unequal yoke. Their union has lasted almost 
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‘as long as our ill-fated and blood-stained union with Ireland. - But 
how different the history. In Finland not a shot has been fired in 
hostility for ninety years. The police cost next to nothing. *The 
education question, primary and secondary, has long since been 
setjled. Rebellion, veiled or unveiled, is unknown. Nothing has 
happened in Finland to disturb the ‘even current of its general 
prosperity. The prevailing types of character are not revolutionary. 
I remember when in Russia meeting a Finnish lady who, though she 


` ¢ had never been in England, was well acquainted with. our literature. 


Her favourite novelist was George Eliot, and her favourite novel 
“The Mill on the Floss,” and she assured me, with much laughter, 
‘that she had three aunts who were known aniong all their nephews 
and nieces by the respective. names of Glegg, Tulliver, and Pullet. 
These are not, I repeat, revolutionary types of character. 

The case for Finland on paper is irresistible; nor can I suppose 
it would ever have been challenged, but for the fact that during the 
last decade or two there has appeared in Russia a race of men so 
honestly dominated by the unification idea as.to be wholly indifferent 
to, and consequently almost entirely ignorant of, local traditions and 
history. How easy it is for politicians to remain in complete 
ignorance of all that concerns outlying provinces and colonies, we ‘do 
not need to be reminded. The things English statesmen do not know 
about Ireland would still fill volumes. Nor is there anything so 
productive of indifference, and so preservative of ignorance, as a 
dominating idea. Whatever feeds and fosters the idea is indeed 
hastily devoured and quickly assimilated, but everything which 
questions the idea, which seems to challenge its right to go forward, _ 
is scornfully rejected without examination. We saw this frame of 
mind plentifully illustrated during our late Home Rule controversy. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find that the statesmen who sur-- 
round the Czar know nothing about Finnish history, and are irritated 
and puzzled when they hear talk of Constitutions and fundamental 
laws. Constitution has never been a well-sounding word in the ears 
of Russian officialism. Itis an old joke how “Combe on the Consti- 
tution of Man” never succeeded in getting into St. Petersburg. 

Were the subject not so melancholy and disheartening a one, it 
would be amusing to comment on the total inability of the Bobrikoffs 
and Kuropotkins to understand the Finnish case. These gallant 
warriors have never learnt the alphabet of Constitutionalism, and 
they can make nothing of it whatever. Autocracy they know; it is 
power unlimited. How is it possible, they ask, that what is unlimited 
in mighty Russia can be restricted in tiny Finland? A Constitution - 

“is but a Ukase, and what a Ukase did, another Ukase can undo. 
A fundamental law is more than these gentlemen can digest. The 
works of Bryce and Dicey are not upon their shelves. What they 


want is to increase the Russian army with Finnish conscripts, and so 
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break down the rules. that hitherto have preserved the national 
aspect of the Finnish army. To make the young Finnish soldier a 
Russian soldier, and to have 36 per thousand of the Finnish popula- 
tion under arms, instead of only 9 per thousand, is what they want 
for their Imperial Master; and when they are told that by a fugda- 
mental law of Finland the Czar of all the Russias cannot have what 
he wants for his own army without the consent of the Four Estates 
of Finland, they are like to die of apoplexy. Tt is as if a mast-headed 
midshipman had demanded his writ of habeas corpus frome 
Commander Trunnion. 

And yet on paper the case for Finland is as plain as a pikestaff. 
It is recorded in history, in three languages, Swedish, French, and 
Russian.  Bobrikoff may not know anything about Constitutions 
and fundamental laws, but Alexander the First knew, if not all that 
Mr. Dicey knows, at least as much as did Mr. De Lolme. Alexander 
was a child of his time; he had flirted with Liberalism, and conversed 
with Madame de Stael. He greatly enjoyed the annexation of 
Finland, and took his oaths and made his speeches, and prepared his 
proclamations, with all the gusto of a savant, added to the majesty 
of a Czar. It was not a very®big thing to do, but it was all done in 
the grand style of an autocrat who was minded to be a Liberal. 

I cannot do better here than quote at length from the most inter- 
esting book written by Mr. Fisher, entitled “ Finland and the Tzars, 
1809—1899 ” (Arnold, 37, Bedford-street, Strand, 1899), a work 
which all who are interested in Finland should not fail to read :— 


On .March 13, 1809, Governor Sprengtporten, in the names of the 
Tsar and Grand Duke, called on the Estates to assemble, proclamation 
being made in old Swedish fashion by heralds and trumpeters. As 
the Swedish reckoning is by the new style and the Russian by tho 
old, this March 13th was really Saturday, the 25th, according to our 
calculation. When the Estates were constituted, and the mandates 
of the members verified, it was seen that there was not a large 
attendance. The nobles with their Marshal, Baron de Geer, 
numbered 70; the clergy, under the presidency of Tengström, Bishop 
of Abo, only 8; and the burghers and peasants, cach under their 
talman, or speaker, were 19 and 30 respectively. 

On the Monday, March 15, ’27, the Tsar made his entry into Borga, 
and on the same night, in council with the Governor-General, with 
Speranski, his Finnish Secretary, and with Rumjantsoff, his Foreign 
Secretary, he signed the Act of Assurance which is Finland’s Magna 
Charta. The solemn and formal promulgation of this Act did not 
however take place till two days after. On the following day, March 

- 16, ’28, after attending service at the Cathedral, where the Bishop 
preached “from a text selected by his Majesty,” the Tsar in State 
procession proceeded to the High School, where he formally opened 
the Diet, all the four Estates, for want of ‘better accommodation, 
meeting on the occasion in one of the class-rooms. The Tsax’s throne 
speech is an excellent specimen of his emotional oratory; he must 
have spent many hours in polishing every sentence with that inde- 
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fatigable lead pencil which has left so many traces on the State 
documents of the period. . . . . 

“ Par les décrets de la Providence appellé à gouverner un peuplé bon 
“et loyal, jai désiré voir ses représéntans réunis autour de moi. 

“Jai désiré vous voir pour vous donner une nouvelle preuve de mes 
“intentions pour le bien de votre patrie; fai promis de maintenir votre 
“ constitution et vos lois fondamentales; votre réunion ici vous garantit 
“ma promesse. 

“ Cette réunion fera époque dans votre existence politique; elle est 
“ destinée à affermir les noeuds qui vous attachent au nouvelle ordre de 
“choses, à compléter les droits que le sort de la guerre ma déférés par 
“des droits plus cher à mon, coeur, plus conformes à mes principes, ceux 
“que donnent les sentimens de Pamour et de affection. 


“Je vous ferai connoître mes dispositions sur les objets de votre ` 


“assemblée. Vous y reconnoitrez facilement esprit qui me les à 
“ inspirés. ` 

“Que lamour de la patrie, l'amour de l'ordre et une harmonie 
“inalterable -dans vos vues soient l'Ame de vos délibératioñs, et la 
“ bénédiction du ciel viendra descendre sur vous pour diriger, pour 
“ éclairer, vous travaux.” . . 2... r 

For the great ceremonial of the following day, of which a painted _ 
representation hangs in the Senate House at Helsingfors, no school-. 
room or hall in the so-called “palace” would suffice. The whole 
ceremonial was elaborately drawn up under Alexander’s personal 
direction and signed with his approval. The cathedral of Borga was 
chosen, “the sanctuary of the Supreme Being” as he afterwards called 
it, as the place where a Tsar of Russia should for the first time 
solemnly pledge himself and his successors to maintain a Constitutional 
Government in one of the lands under his sceptre, and where the 
representatives of his new subjects, having heard the pledge, should in 
return take the oath of homage to their Grand Duke. And as if 
Alexander foresaw that one day there might bea M., Ordin who would 
deny that a Tsar could possibly pledge himself to a constitution in the 
singular, the order of the ceremony, written under his own direction 
in-French and not in Swedish, and formally approved by him, describes 
the ceremony thus :-—“ Après quoi le Gouvernewr-Général déclarera 
“que sa Majesté Impériale a daigné confirmer solennellement la Con- 
“ stitution-de la Finlande en la sanctionnant de sa signature; il lira & 
“haute voix l'Acte de Confirmation et le remettra du Maréchale de la 
“ Noblesse.” : 

On the morning of March 17, ’29, the Imperial heralds again made 
their appearance in the quiet streets of Borga, and the Estates were 
summoned to the cathedral to hear the Tsar’s pledge and to do homage. 
All being assembled, the Tsar entered and took his seat on a throne 
specially prepared for the occasion’and adorned with the golden lion of 
Finland. . . . j 

The Act of Assurance from the official Swedish text, read to the- 
Estates in Borga Cathedral by the Governor-General for and in 
presence of the Tsar, runs as follows :— 

“We, Alexander the First, by the Grace of God Emperor and’ 
“ Autocrat of All the Russias, ete., etc., do make known: 

“That,. Providence having placed Us in-possession of the Grand: 
“Duchy of Finland We have desired hereby to confirm and ratify the- 
“ Religion and Fundamental Laws of the Land as well as the privileges. 
“and rights’ which each class in the said Grand Duchy in particular 


`“ and all the inhabitants in general, be their pesition high or low, have 
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“hitherto awi according to the Constitution. We promise to 
“ maintain all these benefits and laws firm and unshakeable in their full 
" force. 
“In confirmation whereof We have signed this Act of Assurance 
“with Our own hand. 
“ Given in Borga March 15, ’27, 1809. ° 
“ ALEXANDER.” 


This being read in Swedish and the Russian original being handed 
to the Marshal of the Nobles as representative of all the Estates, that . 
official, who had already been sworn as Speaker of his Order, and all 
the Speakers in succession took an oath “to have and to consider as 
< their lawful Authority the great puissant Prince and Lord Alex- 

“ander I., Emperor and Autocrat of All the Russias and Grand Duke 
“of Finland and to keep inviolable the Fundamental Laws and the 
“ Constitution of the Land such as they are now adopted and in force.” 
The Tsar, who had hitherto remained silent, then spoke as follows, 
Governor Sprengtporten translating into Swedish : 

“Je reçois avee sensibilité les serments de fidelité que les habitans 
“de la Finlande viennent de me prêter par l'organe de leurs repré- 

“ sentans. 

“ Les liens qui m’unissent à eux, affermis par ce mouvement spontané 
“de leur affection, consacré par cet acte solennel, en deviennent plus 

“ cher à mon cœur, plus conforme à mes principes. 

“En leur promettant de maintenir leur religion, leur lois fonda- 

“ mentales, j'ai voulu leur montrer le prix que a aux sentimens 
“de la confiance et de Pamour. 

“ Jimplore l’Etre tout puissant de m’accorder sa force et sa lumière 

“pour gouverner cette nation respectable d’aprés ses lois et sa justice 
“ divine.” 

A herald then made proclamation and the solemn ceremony ended 
with prayers and the singing of the Te Deum. 

Alexander remained a few days more in Finland, where he had 
already won all hearts by his frank and straightforward demeanour 
and the thoroughness with which he accepted the novel circumstances 
in which he found himself as a constitutional monarch. The Estates 
gave a grand ball in his honour and he in turn invited the members 
to dinner. He also visited Abo, where he was received with even 
greater enthusiasm by the authorities and by the University. On his 
return to Borga, and before leaving Finland, he issued in French the 
following manifesto (March 23, April 4) which is the concluding 
document of this important series of Constitutional Acts: 

“Nous Alexandre Premier, Empereur et Autocrateur de toutes les 

“ Russies, etc., etc., Grand Duc de Finlande, ete., etc. 

: Ayant réuni les états de la Finlande er une Didte générale, et regu 
“Jeurs sermens de fidélité, Nous avons voulu àb:cette occasion par un 

“ acte solennel émané en leur présence et proclamó dans le sanctuaire 
“de l'être Suprême confirmer et assurer le maintien de la Religion, des 
“lois fondamentales, les droits et les priviléges dont chaque état en 

“particulier et tous les habitans de la Finlande en général ont joui 

“jusqu’à présent. 

“En faisant promulger cet acte par ces présentes, Nous croyons 
“ devoir instruire en même tems Nos fidèles sujets de Finlande qu’en 
“Nous conformant à l'usage antique et révéré de ce pays. Nous 

“ regardons les sermens de fidélité prêtés par les états en général et par 
“les députés des paysans en particulier en leur nom et en celui de 
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“leurs commettans de. leurs mouvemens propres et spontanés comme 
“bons et obligatoires pour tous les habitans de la Finlande. : 
“ Intimément persuadé que ce peuple bon et loyale conservera à 
“jamais pour Nous et pour Nos successeurs les mêmes sentimens de 
o “ fidélité et d’attachement inviolable qui Pont toujours distingué, Nous 
“Nous attacherons à lui donner avec l’aide de Dieu, de preuves con- 
a tinuelles de Nos soins assidus et paternels pour son bonheur et sa 
“ prospérité. - 
“ A Borga ce 23 Mars, 1809. 
“ ALEXANDRE.” 


Tt is now alleged in Russia that Alexander—good, innocent man— 
did not know what he was talking about when he swore to observe 
the fundamental laws of Finland. But he did perfectly well. He 
was told all about them, and the memoranda and reports which 
conveyed to him this information exist in print. 

The fundamental laws to which Alexander referred bear date 1772 
and 1789, and are well known to all students ef Swedish history. 
Under these laws—so wrote Baron Mannesheim in December, 1808, 
to the Russian Foreign Secretary, Count Saltykoff—“ the sovereign’ 
“ean make no change in the fundamental laws, nor in the criminal 
“and civil laws established in 1734, nor in the privileges of each 
“ order, nor establish new taxes, without the consent of the Estates ” 
(Fisher, 30). M. de Buck, who was employed in 1808 to prepare 
a report io be submitted to the Czar of the Constitution which in 
- 1809 was taken over in the solemn. way Mr. Fisher has described, 
wrote in that report as follows :— 


“Les États du Royaume de Suéde sont composés de quatres ordres, 

savoir, celui de la Noblesse, du Clergé, des Bourgeois et des Paysans, 

“et tous les objets devant étre débattus par chaque ordre. Aucun 

“ point dont la Diéte aura eu à délibérer ne peut-étre sanctionné par 
“le souverain à moins que la pluralité, ou trois ordres, nelait adopté, 
fe " mais tout objet d'impôt ou de contribution personelle ou territoriale 

“ne peut-Otre adopté quau consentement des quatres ordres.” 
(Fisher 31.) 


The law of 1772 contains the following provisions :— - 


Secticn 40: The King shall make no new law nor abolish an old 
one without the knowledge and consent of the Estates. 

Section 41: The Estates of the Realm shall abolish no old law nor 
make a new law without the King’s Yea and Consent. 

Section 45: The King’s Majesty shall defend and protect the Realm, 
especially against foreign and hostile Powers; but he shall not against 
Law, Royal Oath and Assurance, impose upon ‘his subjects war 
levies, new tributes, taxes or other charges without the knowledge, 
free will, and assent of the Estates of the Realm, with the exception 
only in the case of disaster; if the Realm were to be attacked by a 
military force, then the King’s Majesty has the right to take such 
steps as are necessary, but as soon as the war ceases the Estates 
must mect and the new taxes imposed on ees of the war shall 
cease immediately (Fisher 121), 
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These are the main features of the fundamental laws which 
Alexander, after a complete coaching, swore to observe. 

The Constitution thus adopted and guaranteed was an excellent 
one. The Diet ‘of Borga closed its session in July, 1809, and was 
not summoned again till 1863. A sleepy Constitution it is true? but 
a Constitution asleep is not necessarily a Constitution in danger. The 
fundamental laws said nothing about the summoning of the Diet, 
They did not purport to give to the Diet any permanent control over 
the executive or the financial system of the country, except so far as 
they rendered its consent necessary for any new- taxation. So long 
as the Czars were content with the old taxes and the old laws, so 
long could “Finland govern itself,” to use the wise phrase of the 
first Nicholas. There were no new taxes and no new laws in Finland 
for more than half a century. 

Alexander the First kept his word, but he lost his fervour. Like 
many another once ardent Liberal, he lived to be disenchanted and 
to become gloomy and oppressed. He took to prophecy and the 
Book of Daniel. But he kept faith with Finland. 

The following extract from a formal declaration made by 
` Alexander in 1816 proves his honour, and also describes his mode 
of civil government :— 

Assured that the Constitution and the Laws which, in conformity 
with the character, the customs and the civilization of the Finnish 
people, have through a long series of years formed the basis of their 
civil liberty and peace, could not without danger be limited or 
altered, We, from the first hour of Our Sovereignty over the Country, 
not only confirmed in the most solemn fashion the Constitution and 
the Laws, together with the liberties and rights of every Finnish 
citizen arising therefrdém, but also after due consideration together 
with thé assembled Estates of the Country We decrecd a special 
Government Council which has till now carried on in Our, name the 
Civil administration of the Country, acting also as the Final Court of 
Appeal, independent of every power but that of the Laws, including 
thoso which We, as Regent, exercise in conformity with the same. 

By such means We have made clear the principles which have 
guided Us and shall continue to guide Us in dealing with Our Finnish 
subjects and have also confirmed for all time the assurance of a 
separate Constitution for the Country under Our Sceptre and that of 
Our Successors (Fisher, 76). ar - 

Nicholas I., though an autocrat in every bone of his body, and the 
last of the Czars who could walk alone through the streets of his 
capital, cudgel in hand, ready to belabour any ill-behaved or ill- 
conditioned subject he might encounter, still kept faith with Finland. 
He left it alone slumbering by the side of its fundamental laws. 

Alexander II. was a man of liberal mind, and had before his 
accession become Chancellor of Helsingfors University. On becoming 
Czar, he did what Nicholas had done before him, namely, sign the 
Assurance of the liberties of Finland. But he did more than this; 
he summoned the Biet, which met in September, 1863. He opened 
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-it-in person, and made a long speech; in the course of which he 
‘observed :— a Os ; ne 

-~ ` Many provisions of the Fundamental Laws of the Grand Duchy . > 
„are no longer applicable to the state of affairs existing since its union , 

-ewith the empire, others lack clearness and precision. Desirous of. | 
remedying these imperfections it is my, intention to have a measure 
carefully prepared which shall contain explanatory and supplemental 

' provisions. These will. be submitted to the -consideration of the 
‘ Estates’ at the next Diet-which I purpose convoking three ‘years. . 
hence‘ Le À Ea 
- Recent Russian critics of the Finnish Constitution -have affected - 
to find in this speech of Alexander's jeiled threats and hints of’ 
inherent jurisdiction to smash it up whenever he thought fit, but 
there is absolutely no foundation for any such suggestion. In 1863. 

’ the Estates had no power of initiating legislation, and it was natural. 
enough that the Czar, who had brought them together to consider 
his proposals,” should remind them of that fact. These are his 
words:—“ Me réservant toute-fois celui de prendre Vinitiative dans 

` “toutes les questions qui touchent au, changement de la: loi Fonda- 
“mentale.” | In saying this the Czar spoke the language of the- 
Constitution, and was so understood by the whole of Finland. 

‘The Diet of 1863 was followed by another in 1867, and their,joint 
labours were declared a fundamental law in 1869, which must be 
‘taken’ as: a Reform of the original Constitution guaranteed and. 
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adopted by Alexander I. in 1809. . `> 
Among the.provisions of the law of 1869 is one which.requires the 
summoning of a Diet after a maximum interval of five years. 
Accordingly, there have been Diets in 1872, 1877, and 1882, ‘since 
. Which date they have met triennially. l Tat 
A further’ provision was as follows :—“:A fundamental law can be 
“made, altered, interpreted, and repealed only on the representation - 
= of the Emperor and -Grand Duke, and with the consent of the ' 
“ Estates.” a _ Sjie: 
~ _ In 1886, by a new fundamental law, the Diet was for the’ first, 
time permitted to’ initiate legislation, - . Dare 7 
Alexander IT. was foully murdered in March, 1881. By none was 
he more mourned than. by his Finnish subjects. His statue stands 
in front of the Senate House in Helsingfors. Did:any monarch ever 
_, have cause to regret that he kept faith with his people? ORR 
- The third Alexander signed the usual Assurance of Finnish 
liberties, and referred in touching terms to the „peculiar affection. 
which -his “never-to-be-forgotten ” father had entertained towards 
the Duchy. He himself cannot reasonably be accused of any breach 
~of faith against the Constitution he had sworn to observe, for, though : 
“it is true that long before his melancholy and premature death in” 
_ 1894, at the age of 45, the Reactionaries by whom he was surrounded 
had determined to ride roughshod over Finland in the name of ¢ 
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unification, and in obedience to the great Pan-Slavonic idea, the 
Czar himself does not seem to have been an active agent in the 
matter. Melancholy had long marked this most unhappy man for 
her own. 

Nicholas II. succeeded to this woeful heritage, and took over the 
Grand Duchy of Finland on the same terms, and signed the sama 
Assurances as did his predecessors in the Dukedom. 

Now, let me come at once to the blow struck at the Constitution 
of Finland. It had been preceded by many significant afd 
threatening acts; but it was the Manifesto of February, 1899, that 
was the first formal declaration of hostile intent. The Manifesto 
was to the following effect :— 


“We, Nicholas IL., by the Grace of God, Emperor and Autocrat of 
© All the Russias, Tsar of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., ete., 
“ etc., do hereby make known to all Our faithful subjects that: 

“The Grand Duchy of Finland, which since the beginning of the 
“ present century has been included in the Russian Empire, possesses, 
“by the gracious consent of the Emperor Alexander I. of blessed 
“memory, and of his august Heirs, special institutions with regard 
“to interior administration and legislation which are suited to the 
“conditions of life in that country. 

“But, besides the local legislative matters in Finland, emanating 
“from the peculiar conditions of society in that country, there also 
“arise in the administration of the Empire other legislative questions 
“in regard to Finland, which, on account of their intimate connection 
“with the general interests of the Empire, cannot he exclusively 
“treated and decided by the institutions of the Grand Duchy. In 
“regard to the manner in which such questions are to be decided, the 
“laws now in force do not contain any definite stipulations, and the 
“lack of these has brought about serious difficulties. 

“In order to remedy these difficulties, We, constantly bearing in 
“mind the welfare of all Our faithful subjects, without respect to 
“persons, have seen fit, in order to complete the Ordinances now in 
“force and for the observance of the respective authorities in the 
“ Empire and the Grand Duchy, to establish a fixed and unchangeable 
“order for their work in elaborating and issuing laws of general in- 
“terest and importance for the Empire. 

“Whilst maintaining in full force the now prevailing statutes which 
“concern the promulgation of local laws relating exclusively to the 
“internal affairs of Finland, We have found it necessary to reservo 
“to Ourselves the ultimate decision as to which laws come within 
“the scope of the general legislation of the Empire. 

“With this in view, We have, with Our Royal Hand, established 
“and confirmed the ‘Fundamental Statutes’ for the preparation, re- 
“vision and promulgation of laws issued for the Empire, including 
“the Grand Duchy of Finland, which are proclaimed simultaneously 
“herewith : 

“ In conformity with Our Crowned Forefathers, We see a guarantes 
“for the advancement of Finland in the most intimate union of that 
“country with the Empire. Under the protection of Russian rule, 

_ “and rendered strong thereby, Finland has during nearly a whole 
“century made constant and steady progress in peaceful development, 
“and it has heen a source of ‘happiness to Us to see, by the lately- 
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“ delivered assurances of the Estates, that the feeling of devotion for 
“Us and Russia is ardent in the hearts of the Finnish people. 

. “We feel assured that a co-operation between the authorities of the 
“Empire and the Grand Duchy of Finland in the legislative matters 
“which concern their common interests, if founded on the fixed pre- 
“cepts of a.positive law, will tend to a still more effectual extension 
“ of the benefits and advantages of the Russian Empire. 

“Tssued at St. Petersburg this third (fifteenth) day of February, 
“1899, a.D., and in the fifth year of Our Reign.” (Fisher, 152.) 


The fundamental statutes’ referred to in the Manifesto will be 
found in eatenso in Mr. Fisher’s book (p. 155 et seq.). The first two 
paragraphs are as follows :— ` : 


“1. The original preparation of laws issued for the Empire, including 
“the Grand Duchy of Finland, shall take place on each occasion, with 
“the gracious Imperial consent, in cases where the general course of 
“administration necessitates the preparation of a new law, or the 
“alteration. or supplementing of a law already in force. - ` 
` “2. This mode of procedure is to be observed both with respect to 
“the laws which are applicable throughout the whole Empire, includ- ` 
“ing the Grand Duchy of Finland, and with respect to the laws which 
“are applied only within the limits of the Grand Duchy in case they 
“touch the common :interests of the Empire, or are connected with 
“the legislation of the Empire.” i 


The fifth and sixth are significant of much :— 


“5. With respect to the legislative proposals which, in accordance 
“with the ordinance for the internal administration of the Grand 
“Duchy of Finland are handed over to be treated by the Diet of 
“ Finland, it is necessary to have the opinion of the Diet in making 
“the laws mentioned in section 2 of these statutes. The opinion of 
“the Diet shall be given at its nearest following ordinary session, - 
“unless there should be a gracious Imperial command for convening 
“an extraordinary session for this purpose. i 

“6. After the opinions of the Governor-General of Finland, of the 
“ Minister-Secretary of State for the Grand Duchy of Finland, and of 
“the Imperial Senate of Finland, and in proper cases’ of the Diet of 
“Finland, have been ascertained, the Minister of the Empire hands 
“over the legislative proposal to the Imperial Council in the form and 
“manner ordained. by the Statutes for the Imperial Council. The 
“documents on this subject must be accompanied by a copy of the 
“opinion of the Senate and Diet.” 


There can be no need to point out to any Englishman that the 
“Manifesto of February, and its accompanying statutes, are subversive 
of the Constitution of Finland—both of its spirit and of its letter. The’ 
Finns at once recognised their peril, and presented to their Grand 
Duke a series of protests which may be read in Mr. Fisher’s book, 
and cannot be read without sympathy and emotion. If ever a people 
understood their political Constitution, appreciated it, and exhibited 
in their language and bearing when it wag threatened the best fruits 
of freedom, itis the Finns. Why should they be harassed? What 
is the Czar about? r + 
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It is in its origin a military question. The Czar wants a larger : 
army, and he wants one army. All Constitutions have a weak point, 
and the weak point of the Finnish Constitution is easy of discovery. 
It gives no control over the executive, which it left in the hands of 
an autocrat, In fact, the fundamental laws of 1772 and 1789 were 
protests against what in England we should call Whiggish inroads 
upon the authority of the Crown. The Finnish Diet is not a 
sovereign Parliament: it is an assembly without whose consent 
no new laws can be passed or new taxes imposed. - As already 
mentioned, it was not till 1886 that the right of initiating legislation 
was conferred upon it. But the provinces of legislation and of the 
executive are hard to define, and their boundaries march together. 
For example, the Press: are Press laws, laws properly so-called or 
are they ordinances? In Finland they are regarded as falling within 
the power of the Crown. General Bobrikoff does what he likes with 
the Finnish newspapers. In the same way, many military matters 
are treated as belonging to the Crown. Czars, Emperors, and even 
Kings are apt to regard their armies as their own. The friends of 
Nicholas II. complain that his manifesto has been misunderstood, 
and that Finland is crying out before she is hurt. The Father of the 
People is only doing what he is entitléd to do, namely, organising 
and settling certain things which lie outside the area and scope of 
the Constitution, which, so far as it concerns purely local matters, 
remains untouched. ; 

' This is the line of argument adopted in the Official Brochure 
which has been lately circulated in Russia, which must be taken, 
though a private document, as the answer of the Czar to the com- 
plaints of his Finnish subjects and to the murmurs of Europe. 

The defence does not bear investigation. The military question is 
no new one in Finland. In 1878, in the time of the second 
Alexander, the law of military service was constitutionally settled, 
and certain of its most important provisions were made fundamental 
laws. There is no need for the argument to enter into details. The 
ilaw can be altered, but only in the same way. that it was passed. 

It is not because the Czar’s military proposals, which in point of 
time preceded the Manifesto of February,-1899, extend the period both 
of active service and in the reserve, it is not because they seek to give 
Russian officers high commands in the Finnish army, it is not 
because they quadruple the number of young Finns who are every 
year to be drafted into the Russian army and sent away from their 
homes, that they have carried consternation from one end of Finland 
to the other. No; it is because of the suggestion that these things 
can be done without the consent of the Estates of the Realm. 

There is yet time for good sense and good feeling to prevail. I 
should be hopeful, but for the grand Pan-Slavonic idea. 

° AUGUSTINE BIRRELU, 
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growing; aid what.is known in the House of Commons as 
“urgent” public importance. .The Government -have shown, 


jie subject of municipal trading is certainly one of great, . 


their sense of the gravity of the problem by appointing a Committee 
. of both Houses to enquire into the whole question. The old school of 
Radicals, Mill and Fawcett, Cobden and Bright, were all strongly 
` opposed to any form, of trading by. Governmerits and municipalities. 
” Now, however; the new school of “ Progressives” take exactly the ` 


opposite view. They seem to consider that we might place over any _ 


municipal buildings the motto which Huc saw over a Chinese shop, 


“ All sorts of business trarisacted here with-unfailing success.” , The | 


following are among the businesses which it-is now suggested that 


' municipalities should . undertake : banking, pawnbroking, coal 
` supply, telephones, tailoring, manufacture of electrical fitting of, 


the residual products of gas, “supply of apparatus for games, Turkish 


‘baths, cold air stores, refrigerators, estate agency, pining, con- 
- structing lifts, saddlery, milk, bread, ete. 

Such ‘proposals seem opon to many ah jpetionk; Amongst others, ` 
are :— 


A 1..The enorfhous increase of debt wel such a policy will 
involve; my ; 
2. The check to industrial progress ; TA 
3. The demand on the time of municipal councillors, which will: 
1. Preclude the devotion `of sufficient consideration to 
i real municipal problems; 


2. Prevent men who have any business or sasbenaian of! 


: their own from entering municipal life; 
: 4. The undesirability of involving Governments and: Munici- 
palities more than can be helped i in labowr questions; ~ 
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5. The fact that the interference with natural laws in some, 
important cases has the effect of defeating the very object 
aimed at; - 

6. The risk, not to say certainty, of loss. 


I.— Tue Increase or Locat DEBT. 


It is impossible to view without alarm the enormous development 
of National and Municipal Debts all over the world. Our Own , 
National Debt has indeed been happily diminished, but, on the other 
hand, our municipal debts have increased more than our National 
Debt has decreased. This growth is still more alarming in the face of 
the following figures, The Reports of the Board of Trade show that 
during the last few years the amounts proposed to be raised by 
municipalities for railways, gas, etc., were as follows :— 


1894 bee kis ane ...  £1,650,000 
1895 ales obs vee ead 1,376,000 
1896 T a sn i 3,067,000 
1897 see ies ise ae 5,942,000 
1898 ees sia si .. | 6,774,000 
1899 ` sia ... 89,000,000 


The indebtedness of our local bodies now exceeds £250,000,000, and 
will in any case increase, but if the present tendency to embark in 
industrial enterprises is not checked, it will, as the rapid increase 
in the figures shows, ere long reach many hundred millions sterling. 

If the English water companies are all taken over, that will mean 
another £100,000,000. The gas companies would add another 
£50,000,000; dwellings for the poor, £50,000,000; tramways, 
30,000,000. In the United States already £50,000,000 has been 
spent on electrical power. Then there are electric lighting, tcle- 
phones, etc., etc. Add on the capital required for manufacturing, 
and it is evident how enormous our local indebtedness will become , 
if some check is not put to the present tendency ! 


Il.—Cueck to Private ENTERPRISE. 


I need hardly point out how serious will be the check to private 
enterprise. Who will risk his money in competition with Town 
Councils, which have the bottomless purse of the ratepayers to draw 
on, and have not to face any risk to themselves? _ It is indeed often 
said that we may trust municipalities because the ratepayers will not 
be likely to throw away their own money. Unfortunately, however, 
the electors are by no means all ratepayers. In London, for instance, 
out of 600,000 electors some 150,000 do not themselves pay rates, and 
the strength of the Progressive party lies in those districts where 
there are most ca&es in which the landlords pay the rates, so that the 
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electors feel little interest in economy. This makes it the more 
necessary that Parliament should exercise a wise supervision. 

I am an old friend of Mr. Edison’s, and was one of those who 
co-operated with him in introducing the electric light into this 
country. We had great difficulties to contend with. For twelve 
years the patents were disputed in the law courts. We were some 
years without any return, and though the company is now flourishing, 
the dividend is'only six per cént. My colleagues and I felt that we 
had special difficulties in those cities where the municipalities owned 
the gas works, and looked on us, therefore, as rivals. At the present 
time there are more than 200. Provisional Orders which have been 
granted 1o municipal authorities for the supply of electric light, but 
under which nothing has been done.* It is difficult to doubt that this 
has been done to protect the gas works from competition. The local 
authorities have prevented others from supplying the light, and have 
not supplied it themselves. We have seen, moreover, both last and 
this session, the municipal authorities objecting to Bills for 
providing cheap electrical power to our manufactures. 

The supporters of municipal trading speak contemptuously of 
“private speculators.” To my mind, there is a wide distinction 
between legitimate enterprise and anything which can correctly be 
called “speculation.” But if speculation is the right word, then I 
submit that speculative investments ought not to fall within the 
limits of municipal duties, or to be made with ratepayers’ moneys. 
But even if not exactly speculative, the development of new 
industries and the purchase of patents is attended with many risks. 
Trustees are very properly precluded from any such investments, and 
though not perhaps .technically, local authorities are essentially 
trustees for the ratepayers, and ought not to embark on enterprises 
which necessarily involve considerable risk of loss. 


Til—Tusr Time or Mvunicrpat Covncinzors. 


My next contention is that it is undesirable to make greater calls 


on the time of municipal councillors. 


Take, for instance, the London County Council. Any councillor who 
takes his average share of committee work must even now devote at 


-least three days to the work of the Council.._But if the water supply, 


lighting, supply of electrical power, management of all tramways, the 
supply of omnibuses, ete., etc., are to be undertaken by the Council, 
ihe members must be prepared to devote the whole of their time to the 
business of the Council, and even this will not be sufficient. Many 
important questions have to be determined, which time does not 
allow them adequately to consider. It will be a bad day for the 
country when professional men and men of business find it impossible 


ine Courtenay Boyle’s evidence before the Joint Committee of both houses, May 22 
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to undertake municipal work. Municipalities have in their proper 
functions immense responsibilities, and problems to solve which are 
enough to tax all their energies. Lord Rosebery long ago wisely 
advised his colleagues “ not to break the back of the Council.” 


IV.—Tuxe UNDESIRABILITY or INCREASING TIHE NuMBER OF 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 


It will, I think, be generally admitted that it is undesirable.to 
increase the number of municipal employees, or to involve our 
municipalities in labour disputes. Already the staff of the London 
County Council forms a little army, and exercises a distinct influence 
in some municipal elections. Still at present the Council employs tho 
staff, but, if the present tendency continues, the time will not be far 
distant when the staff will employ the Council. There is, moreover, 
some risk of jobbery and corruption, and we have in New York an 
example by which we should do well to take warning while we may. 


V.—ULTIMATE EFFECT or MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Again, I submit that the action taken by municipalities not unfre- 
quently tends to defeat the very object they had in view. Take, for 
instance, the Housing of the Poor. It is a subject we all have at 
heart. Any error, therefore, which would lead to the opposite result 
is the more to be regretted. It is generally agreed that in many, 
perhaps most of our cities, there are slum districts with houses unfit 
for human habitation. Now, there are two ways of dealing with this 
state of things. The municipalities have power under the existing 
law to compel the owners of such property to put it into a proper 
condition, and this power might be exercised; or, secondly, they 
might buy the property, and build workmen’s dwellings themselves. 
The first seems to me the true policy: but the second is that adopted 
by various municipal authorities. 

Miss Octavia Hill, however, who speaks with so much authority on 
the subject, has told us that, in her opinion, it is very undesirable that 
municipalities should undertake the housing of the poor. She says: 

1. The work will be done expensively. - 
2. The London County Council, which ought to be the supervising 


authority, will itself be pecuniarily interested in the houses to be 
supervised. ; 


3. The electorate will be in large measure composed of tenants of 
the body to be elected. l 


I doubt if the duties of a landlord or of a governing body can be 
fulfilled well under these circumstances. i 
Lord Rosebery recently went to Shoreditch to open some workmen’s 
dwellings erected by the Vestry, and made, as he always does on such 
occasions; a charming and interesting speech. He highly commended 
the Vestry, but his speech, if carefully read, was a crushing indict- 
f š 
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ment of their policy. “You have,” Lord Rosebery said, “‘aceommo- ° 
dated 300 families, dispossessing pethaps many more than that.” 
“The actual number of persons, it appears, who were displaced were , 
533, and those’ who were provided for were 472. This seems a curious 


- priate expression. It is evident that the more poor are hotsed, under ` 
this system, the more would be houseless. 
But did the 472 who were houséd’ belong to the same class as those 
e who were displaced ? Not at all. Lord Rosebery went on to say: ` 


“You build admirable buildings, but the inhabitants of these-new , ` 


s “ dwellings are not the peoplé you dispossessed. . . "These buildings 
“are so superior that in some cases they are occupied by a class for 
“whom they were not intended.” That was to say, under this. 

‘curious plan of housing the poor they turned out 533 poor people, 

and housed 472 people, many of’ whom were richer and better off. 

` That can hardly be called “housing” the' poor. 

But this is not all. Lord Rosebery went on to say that Das 
` would have been in those buildings none at all of the class for whom: 
they were intended, “if the Vestry had not exercised a wise dis- ~ 
>... `“ crimination in refusing tenants’ who offered much more than the 

z : “rents which. you are prepared to accept.” That is to say, the ` 

Vestry has spent thousands of pounds of’ the ratepayers’ money in 

‘building houses, and then has “exercised a wise discrimination in `- 

“ letting them below their value.” Surely such a system offers a wide 

vista of jobbery and corruption. - ~ 
‘But even that isnotall. When'the London County Council caper’: 
to adopt à similar policy, I wrote to the great companies which had 
housed thousands of the working classes, and asked them what would’ _ 
be the effect upon their operations. They said that they should erect 
. “no more dwellings. As the municipalities were doing it, they should 
stop. My belief is that if the London: County Council and the - 

_ Vestries had not put up any buildings at all, there would be at the | 

` present moment just a as many workmen’s dwellings as is actually 
the case. 

On the other hand, if whet has been TA by the Vestries is right, 
l ` it is a mere tinkering with a vast subject. London has a population 
~. +. of 5,000,000, of whom a large proportion-are very poor, and to house 
- a few thousands of them is really nothing. If it is to be done, it 
; should be done thoroughly, and as it cost £30,000 to house 500, itis - 
pia; * easy to see what a gigantic sum would be required to carry out such 
~ a policy. The system seems to be one that would be fraught with 
disastrous results.. Lord Rosebery went to. bless, but the effect of: 
what the said was to condemn the policy of the Shoreditch Vestry. | 
; That policy, moreover; ought not to masquerade under a false 
‘5°. mame. It would be less tempting if it were called what it is—a 
policy, not to house, but to dishouse, the poor. Perhaps then, it- 


- way df “housing the poor”; dishousing would seem a more appro- ` 


` 
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would not be quite so attractive. The facts at least, I think, show 
that the subject requires very careful consideration, and that with 
the best intentions the Vestries and Municipalities may defeat the 
very object they have in view. 


VI.—Tsue Risk oF Loss. 


I firmly believe that municipalities will lose money, though this 
is, to my mind, a consideration of less importance than those to which 
I have already referred. Every business man knows that the 
difference between profit and loss depends on a careful attention to 
details. It might, indeed, be supposed that where there is a monopoly 
some profit might safely be reckoned on. This, however, does not 
follow. We have some object-lessons before us. 

The telegraphs are often referred to as being a brilliant financial 
success. But what are the facts? We have lost altogether over 
£7,000,000, and the yearly deficit is increasing. Three years ago it 
was £340,000; two years ago, £440,000; last year no less than 
£600,000! 

It is only fair to admit that this loss is partly due to the lowering 
of the tariff; though if the telegraphs had not been purchased, wa 
might probably have had the lower tariff without the loss. 

In the next case I will mention no such excuse can be alleged. 
In Victoria the railways have been for some time worked by the 
State, and the result has been a loss of no less than £7,750,000. Nor 
is this the only case. South Australia has also lost £2,000,000. This 
is not due to the fares being low, but to a great extent to the 
fact that the staff is so large, and, according to the Times corre- 
spondent, to the fact that “ political influence is noticeable through- 
“out.” Under these circumstances, the Government appointed a 
board of enquiry, containing a special expert from another Colony, 
and the board reported in favour of various economies which are 
mentioned in an admirable article in the Hconomist. But the writer 
Bays :— ; 

It is already clear that these proposals will meet with the strenuous 
opposition of the employees who, unlike the department itself, which 
is- described as “disorganised, if not demoralised,” are closely 
organised. The board report in connection with this matter, that 
there are seven associations established amongst the employees, the 
avowed object of the members of all being to protect their rights and 
privileges. 

Against the deadweight of the associations, including in their ranks 
the very men who ought to give effect to the railway policy of the 
country, bub who take side against every attempt to reform, which 
may mean the curtailment of fancied rights and privileges, the 
Government will contend in vain, unless it has the courage to risk a 
general strike. t 

The secretary of the association (an engine-driver) in. the course of 
a long speech, denounced the report of the board in unmeasured 
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terms, calling its statements “lies,” that a principal and valuable 
witness was a “ cast-off expert in another colony ”; that the board had 
proved “an abortion and a sham,” and so on. All this stuff was 
punctuated by “loud and prolonged cheering,” etc. : 


Last April there was a very interesting: paper read at the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Bell, of the Railway Department of the Government: 
of India. He stated that he was at first very much in favour of the 
management, of railways by the Government; but the result of his 
experience was to convince him that “the only means of introducing 
“a new and vigorous life into Indian railways is by inducing a free 
“and unrestricted flow of private capital to India, and that this 
“implies the gradual, but eventually complete, abandonment of 
“ State Administrations.” 

He continues: “I have laid stress on what I should call the 
“pernicious element in the present policy of the Government, t.e., 
“the retention of the idea that the State must continue to exercise 
“direct action in both the construction and working of railways. I 
“have implied that this cannot co-exist with really vigorous life in 
“ private enterprise, and that it is the latter to which we should look 
“as the ultimate and sole agency for such operations.” 

Sir Julian Danvers, who has been connected with Indian Railways 
from their infancy, and speaks with perhaps unrivalled experience, 
in the course of the.discussion expressed his opinion “ that the agency 
“of companies was upon the whole the most satisfactory mode of 
“ carrying out railway enterprise. That seemed to be now the opinion 
“of the Government. Railways, being commercial concerns, were 
“ better in the hands of those who could manage them on commercial 
“principles. If the choice was between a State and a company, 
“ the latter was, on the whole, most desirable.” The policy of the 
Indian Government has diverted English capital from the construc- 
tion of Indian railways. Investors not unnaturally say that if a 
railway would pay it would be made by Government, and English 
capital therefore flows to Argentina and elsewhere. This is surely ` 
an unfortunate result. 

The Municipalities, in their return to Parliament, show on paper 
.a profit of about 4 per cent., -but I confess I doubt whether a sufficient 
allowance has been made for depreciation, rent, light, proportion of 
salaries of the general staff, law, ete., ete. Lord Landaff’s Com- 
mission on the London Water Supply tells us that of the Boroughs 
who supply their own water there was a profit of £141,000 in 28, and ` 
a loss of £237,000 in 19.. I may also quote the high authority of the 
Master of the Rolls (Sir R. Webster), who, speaking at the Society 
of Arts in February, 1899, said :— 


As to the profit made out of undertakings such as gas or tramways, 
worked by corporations, his belief was that if the matter was 
thrashed out, it would be found that the burden on the ordinary rate- 
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payer was less where no such risks were undertaken . . . Not 

only was the power of a corporation to earn money as traders quite 

a modern development, but in the beginning of the reign it was 

contrary to law. He remembered arguing a case many years ago 

with regard to the duties and powers of a corporation which was con- ` 
templating supplying gas to outlying authorities, and Lord Chief 

Justice Cockburn laid it down as an axiom that, except for statutory 

authority, a corporation had no power to make profits. That was 

not a mere accident, owing to the want of development of modern 

enterprise, but was due to a sound system of political economy, that. 
it was almost impossible to put the burden of a trading undertaking 

on the right shoulders and so to regulate the charge that you did 

not put a burden on those who derived no benefit. He did not 

believe any corporation could so adjust its affairs that the burden 

should be borne only by those who used the undertaking, especially 

when, as in most cases, a sinking fund had to be provided for. 

A. great deal of cant had been talked about monopolies, and after 
all there was no greater monopoly than to give a corporation the sole 
right of supplying electricity.” 

The strongest cases in favour of municipal undertakings are no 
doubt tramways, lighting, and water supply. 

As regards tramways, there are two questions. There seems some- 
thing to be said in favour of the tramways being owned by, but much 
against their being worked by, municipalities. The working of a 
tramway raises many questions about salaries; hours, fares, and wages. 
The selection and management of horses, or the choice and purchase 
of electrical apparatus, make all the difference between profit 
and loss. The wise determination of these questions and conduct of 
innumerable business details must require special knowledge and 
much expenditure of time and thought. I confess I gravely doubt 
whether it is wise for municipalities to undertake such business. 
There is, again, the further question whether they should be allowed 
to do so beyond their own boundaries. The London County Council 
have also commenced to run omnibuses. 

The question of lighting stands somewhat on the same footing as 
that of tramways. It is remarkable that for 2,000 years little progress 
was made in the art of lighting. Our grandfathers had hardly better 
candles than the Romans. Until the close of last century, for 
instance, our lighthouses contained mere fires of wood or coal, though 
the construction had vastly improved. The Eddystone lighthouse, 
for example, was built by Smeaton in 1759; but for forty years its 
light consisted of a row of tallow candles stuck in a hoop. ` The 
Argand lamp was the first great improvement, followed by gas, and 
in 1853 by electric light. The progress of electric lighting has been 
and is seriously retarded by the fact that so many municipalities are 
interested in gas. 

We may reasonably expect other improvements, which will have to 
compete with present systems, and the more municipalities are 
interested in present modes of lighting, the more difficult will it be 
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to introduce improvements. Nor can it be alleged that consumers 
derive any benefit from Corporations working gas works. Sir. 
Courtenay Boyle, in his evidence before the Joint Committee of both 
‘Houses (May 22, 1900), said that “the returns do not suggest that 
“there is any great balance of advantage to the consumer as regards i 


“ the price charged, in being supplied by a local authority instead of . - 


“by a company.” . 

Lastly I come, to the question of water supply. Here I submit 
that each case must be examined on its own merits. 
. The object, of course, is to have a supply as cheap and pure as 
possible. As regards London, the County Council are anxious to 
buy up the companies. Lord Llandaff’s Commission, however, has 
recently reported against this proposal, and in favour of the consti- 
tution of a water board. The Commissioners tell us, however, that ` 
the Counties interested, viz., Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, and Hertford- 
shire, are all opposed to purchase; and no wonder, for the Com- 
missioners themselves admit that while at present “the average 
“ London charge is below the average provincial~charge for houses 
“ between £8 and £100 rateable value,” purchase, in their opinion, if 
Parliament insists on the usual conditions, “will be accompanied 
“by a deficit in the income which can only be met by increasing the 
“water charges ar coming upon the ratepayers”; and though if all 
goes well they express a pious hope that there may be some profit 
80 or 100 years hence, that is small consolation to Londoners whose 
rates are so rapidly and continuously rising. 

The more prudent ratepayers naturally object, however, to run this ` 
, unnecessary risk. We agree with the Commissioners that the water 
would not be any cheaper. Nor do we believe that we should have 
the same security that it would be pure. The purity of our water 
supply depends on efficient filtering. At present our water com- 
panies are on their good behaviour. They know that they are keenly, 
I do not say too keenly, watched by the London County Council. 
But if the supply is taken over by the County Council, who will 
watch them? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
` At present if a Bill proposing the purchase of a water, lighting, 
or gas company is presented to Parliament, the company is entitled 
to be heard as to the terms of purchase, but ratepayers who think 
the proposal unwise have no locus staid, and, consequently, no 
opportunity of placing their views petot Parliament., 

_ I venture to suggest :— 


1. That no extension of municipal trading for purposes not 
yet sanctioned should be permitted, except after full notice, and 

` special Parliamentary enquiry. : 
2. That as rogards water; lighting, tramways, and telephones, 
fresh undertakings by municipalities should only be sanctioned 


i 
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if it can be shown that there are special reasons why they should 
be carried on by the municipality rather than by private enter- 
prise. 

3. That any ratepayers objecting should have a right to be 
heard and give their reasons for opposing the Bill. 


It must be admitted that the whole subject is one of immense 
importance. Municipal trading is the essence of Socialism. My 
Burns, for instance, is quite consistent. He knows what he is about; 
he supports every form of municipal trading as part of his campaign 
against what he has called, and ‘honestly believes to be, “the 
“tyrannical influence of private property.” He was asked during a 
recent discussion at the Society of Arts how far he would go, and 
whether it was his view that all private property, or what he called 
“the instruments of production,” should be in the hands of the State 
or the municipalities? and he unhesitatingly said “ Yes.” 

That is the clear issue which we have before us. Unless the present 
tendency is checked, we must be prepared for a great increase in our 
rates, and in the number of our municipal employees, for ‘an enormous 
expansion of our local debt, for a serious check to private enterprise, 
and a discouragement to the progress of invention and discovery. 

AVEBURY. 


IN THE HAUNTED CRIMEA.. 


HAT the traveller should harbour some vague, disconnected 
visions of the character of places yet unvisited by him is 
inevitable. In my case, with regard to the Black Sea they 

existed strongly, though they were nebulous, indeterminate and dim. 
Indeed, not till I was afloat upon its blue bosom, fanned by the sun- 
filled airs that dreamed across its surface, did I realise what these 
visions had been. Then, that first night at Batum, just come abroad, 
and my effects disposed in a small state-room below, I went on deck, 
still hulled in my huge cloak, and walking to the stern of the boat, . 
sank down upon a pile of rope, and travelled with my eyes a black 
_ sky from which stars of silver-gilt peered into the silent waters of the 
harbour. 

Ten o’clock; a noiseless wharf; a still town behind; cranes and 
derricks dumb, their dark forms towering above the empty jaws 
of hatchways. No bustle, no apparent crew, no excited passengers— 
none of that half-nervous sea-fuss that is, as a rule, in strongest 
ferment about departing steamers, and over it all, high up in the 
night, a Blue Peter, which nobody noticed, which hustled nobody. The 
boat was to leave al two am. Perhaps she did. After a sun-steeped 
autumn day spent in driving and walking about Batum, I slept 
and knew nothing. The imperishable fatalism common to persons 
who, knowing themselves to be physically irreconcilable to sea-play, 


yet travel considerably, was upon me. What would be would be. I- - 


slept. Ido not ever dream. If one dreams always when awake, one 
does not dream asleep. If you live, during daylight, in the present, 
you may live, during dark, in the maddest of impossible futures. 
But if you live, on the other hand, in a dredm of the maddest of 
impossible futures, you may sleep in the e empty dark of the 
present night, 
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` I awoke to a second day of Southern sun. A champagne-coloured 
air floated between me and the wooded coast of Caucasus, where 
famous peaks, their feet washed by blue water, spiked. up into the 
blue sky. And then I knew, from the incongruity of the scene around 
me, what had been my dreams of the Black Sea. It was to have been 
dark of course; blackish green waters fretted with white spume 
everywhere; steely fogs leaning upon the ‘water; above, 
tortured masses of black and hyacinthine cloud brooding in an 
impenetrable sky of lead. Whales? Yes, shadowy shapes of whales 
there were in my Black Sea,—it was cold, cold and salt beyond all 
other seas, and its shores were barren ruins of sand or fanged rocks 
beside which ships sped shyly and distrustful. I think I had forgotten 
Caucasus—but a line of savage mountains .all a-howl with wolves 
would not come badly with my Black Sea as I dreamed it. 

Then, besides these grim allures of nature, there was a political 
side to my Black Sea pictures. That Russia, who moves in a 
mysterious way her wonders to perform, found a fitting theatre for 
her machinations in this remote miniature ocean of hers. Here she 
had harbours for her uncounted fleet; here docks where black men- 
o’-war grew daily to the ring of the rivetters’ music, and round lone 
unmapped Capes the keen noses of her torpedo-destroyers smelt their 
murderous way. ` 

All was to be dark, all was to be black, mysterious, menacing, in 
- this Black Sea, and, in reality—what a gold and sunny disappoint- 
ment awaited me! We were steaming, on this squab-shaped 
“ Princess Olga” at a placid eight knots perhaps, and every two or 
three hours the bell to her engine-room negotiated a halt of three 
hours or more while the winches went to chattering as they swung 
aut half a hundred crates, and swung in half a hundred barrels, and 
the crowd of dark-eyed passengers in the forward deck changed 
insensibly to a second crowd of quite similar passengers. And such 
was the influence upon me, sitting under the awning of this lambent 
air and somnolent sea, that I was persuaded it could not matter, and 
that nobody looked or cared which set of-boxes or barrels we went 
away with, and what individual items composed our huddled dark- 
eyed crowd amidships. 

The food and accommodation on these steamers is creditable in the 
extreme; the whole fleet of boats of this Russian Company is divided 
between quick boats that go direct, or nearly so, from Batum to 
Odessa, and boats that stop everywhere and steam much less than they 
anchor; naturally I was upon a slow boat. 

I had a great deal of fruit with me. This alone casts a slur upon 
my nationality. I cannot be English. The more fruit grows in a 
country the. less travelling English people eat of it. In France or 
Germany, the great plum countries, they will just play with a few 
grapes at table d'hôte, but when they land in the Crimea, which 
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grows all fruit to twice its natural size and three times its customary 
flavour, you cannot get them to look at preserved ginger even. The 
guide-books.form a solid phalanx of opinion on this subject, it may 
have been noticed; guide-books written by English people, that is. 
“The traveller is warned against indulging in fruit, which is here 
“very cheap and of surprising quality,’ you read in one of them. - 
“Fruits of all kinds reach an extraordinary perfection here, but the 
“traveller is advised to avoid eating them if he would escape choleraic 
“inconvenience,” says another. So they go on. It is wonderful 
how they vary the wording of this prim injunction, and no one knows 
what they mean by it. An average mind would be prone to conclude 
that where fruit ripens best, where the largest choice offers, is 
the very place to enjoy it; my average mind has always so concluded ; 
the better fruit is, the more I eat of it. It is delicious in the sea- 
ports of the Crimea, and I consumed astounding quantities of it in 
consequence. 

The first Crimean port we touched at was Kertch; Kertch, at the 
mouth of those shallow straits which admit to the tideless sea of 
Azov, we entered in the early, early morning, and tied up to a 
lighter. When I got on deck, the pale blue roadstead was a-flutter 
with small futile-looking ships; ships that backed and “wore,” and 
never wore out or got anywhere. They were still wearing and making 
boards. on exactly’ the same piece. of sea when we left several hours 
later. 

‘On'my right, as I looked seaward, jutted a brown limb of land with ` 
meagre habitations, the dangerous-looking sort of fort which is, I am 
told, the least formidable to modern warfare. I cannot resist a 
remark upon fortifications in general, which is the result of much 
European and other travel. In early days a fort was made obvious 
and terrible; it had to bristle and to beetle, if it could, and black 
spikey things and doubtful-looking slits showed in its walls. War- 
fare grew cunninger and forts plainer; they were of brick and stone, 
but had no spikes, and beetled not at all. The mind of military 
man becoming yet more subtle, forts got to be earth-covered, with 
grass and daisies all over them, and slits through which 
lizards could slither and over which hemlocks grew tall. To-day a 
fort shows you.neither fangs nor even milk teeth; its guns even. are 
invisible. You-might walk over the cliffs that rise from river banks, 
over the low hills that surround towns, over the curving arms of 
natural harbours and never suspect a fort,—unless you knew—knew 
that’an innocent plantation of lime trees with the bees in them and a 
- smell like the sweetest of tisines masked guns deadlier than any the. 

world had- ever seen fired, till last October. Ah, that is just it! 
Those plantations! Those slim waving saplings of not more than ten 
years’ growth—how the ground will reverberate under their feet some 
day! How the shells will sing and whistle thyough their branches. 
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How the leaves:and trusses of their fragrant blossom will be blown to 
powder, and what hives of bees will be put out of action! 

But I was at Kertch. There are some sea-forts at Kertch; the 
Russians will not mind my saying that they look like a colony of 
limpets huddled together at low-tide. I do not know about sea-forts. 
Limpets may spell a hundred tons for all that I can say. 

Summers are very hot in this part of the world; the Crimea— 
treeless downs both flat and ugly round here—is burnt brown. We 
are too far from the town to see it; this may be as well. Some towns 
are better dreamed about, and there should be great treasure of 
storied dreams in the ancient city of Mithridates. His buildings are 
being uncovered now; the imitation of the fashionable finger-ring of 
his period is being sold as an antiquity in the streets. But for me 
there is a dream of the Crimea closer at hand than this. To-day is the 
fifth of November: think—remember! Forty-five years ago to-day 
we fought the battle of Inkerman! 

As the crow flies, Inkerman is a few hours distant from where my 
steamer lies. When I sent my imagination winging back across 
the years, nearly half-a-century, to that great day—and often have I 
heard my mother tell of it, and the friends she lost there—I could 
only stand rooted to the deck of that steamer with a spell upon me, 
cast by the memory of my country’s heroism. The lighters, the 
chattering cranes, the voice of the officer registering incoming cargo ; 
the white curls of eager wheeling gulls about our stern, the brown 
coast, the forget-me-not sea, the white-splotched morning sky—it all 
fades out, and fades the sense of time and distance, careless forgetful 
life, insouciant years that have swept on our destiny since then. 
Back to ’54, back to that other fifth of November, long before I was 
born, back to the fog and the heights of Inkerman. God, what a 
potent thought it was—how it took hold! That battle, that un- 
expected, muddled, desperate battle !—the battle in which “we have 
“nothing to rejoice over and almost everything to deplore.” 

How often, alas, has the frank critic had to write so of English 
victories? How often has the spendthrift heroism of our bravest 
been lettered on a bloody scroll where no honest word of genuine 
advantage, of resultant good, has been traced. Heroism—yes, always, 
though never more than at Inkerman ; material gain—seldom, though 
never so little, thank God, as at Inkerman! Why is history allowed 
to repeat itself? As I run over this record late in December, I ask 
myself this with a sense of hopeless exasperation. For we let the 
Russians entrench themselves in indestructible “ works,” even as wo 
let our present foe in South Africa. We were just as unaware of the 
enemy's movements, just as gloriously confident of ourselves, just as 
ignorantly contemptuous of the enemy’s prowess. We were just as 
short of guns, and they were similarly inferior; we even used shell 
that had been made,for the Peninsular War over forty years before! 
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(I wonder has there been any Crimean shell taken out to Natal? - No, 
guns have changed since then too much.) And we were rich ini 
ammunition, brought up with immense labour from our ships in. 
Balaklava, which fitted none of our guns! Also we were rich, as we 
have ever been rich, in officers of a magnificent personal recklessness, 
in men of a superb devotion. Except for our ambulance service and 
our surgery,-we have changed not at all; we possess, as fine as ever, 
our deathless courage—but we -have learned nothing from the years 
in strategy, nothing in intelligence to estimate an enemy’s capacity. 
This is lay comment—worse still, it is woman’s comment—but it is 
history just the same. Would it were untrue. 

There, on the deck of that steamer, fresh from the scenes of Russa 8 
patient triumphs on the ‘Asian plains, in “the frosty Caucasus ” such 
reflections come home with a peculiar poignancy. 

At half-past seven in the morning—what had we done at Inkerman ? 
There as I stand, oblivious to the bell- that calls to breakfast, of the 


‘flashing sunlight, of the summer sea, I am with our troops peering ` 


E through the fog at an innumerable enemy. That is more real to me 


than this; surely I can hear the boom of guns plunging their shell 


` blindly towards the valley, obscuring further, with their powder, 


the impenetrable low-hung vapours that served the Russians, stealing 
towards us in their grey overcoats, so well? 

Scattered sentences of the historians bring home to me, especially 
now, when our arm is strong in battle, the tremendous story of that 
day. “The bloodiest struggle since war cursed the earth” admits 
of no description. No one man saw it, or even a material part of it. 
“ It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of sanguinary hand to 
“hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assaults ” ; the ground 
all gullies and ravines filled with brushwood and scrub, escarpments, 


“ defiles and blunt cliffs—how like Natal, in bald description—made 


t 


the ritual of civilised warfare impossible. The Russians had forty 
guns of position on the heights—we had to take ours up, as best we 
might, with awful sacrifice to life, under the hottest fire. “Our ` 
“ Generals could not see where to go,” “ they could not tell where the 
“enemy were—from what side they were coming nor where they 
“were coming to. In darkness, gloom and rain they had to lead 
“our lines through thick scrubby bushes and thorny brakes, which 
“ broke our ranks and irritated the men, while every pace was marked 
“by a corpse or man wounded by an enemy whose position was only 
“indicated by the rattle of musketry and the rush of ball and shell.” 
Allowing for differences of cause, does this not read like October's 
news from the front in Natal? And how the officers fell! They 
were “ picked off wherever they went, and it did not need the colour- 
“staff to indicate their presence.” No, it did not; for they wore 
their cocked hats and bunches of feathers as though the occasion were 
a levée. And here is what the Guards did: “ A contest, the like of 


> 
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“which, perhaps, never took place before, was going on between the 
“ Guards and dense volumes of Russian infantry of five times their 
“number. The Guards had charged them and driven them back, 
“when they perceived that the Russians had outflanked them; they 
“were out of ammunition too.” (Who remembers Waterloo? 
“The Guards want powder !”) “They were uncertain whether there 
“were friends or foes in the rear. They had no support, no reserve, 
“and they were fighting with the bayonet against an enemy who 
“ stoutly contested every inch of ground, when another Russian 
“ column appeared on their right, far in their rear. Then a fearful 
“ mitraille was poured into them, and volleys of rifle and musketry. 
“The Guards were broken; they had lost fourteen officers who fell 
“in the field; they had left one-half of their number on the ground.” 
‘ . . “they were compelled to retire.” Words of dismay to 
write of heroes! Soon reinforced, however, they avenged their loss. 
And so the day wore on; one regiment, mustered at two o'clock, 
numbered only 64 men—a whole division could show only 300! 

The Russians fired on the burying parties, fired on the 
ambulances, and “if such acts are approved by the Russian authorities 
“it will be impossible to treat their men as civilized beings, and the 
“ contest will assume the worst characteristics of barbarian warfare.” 
Well, did not this comment echo down the years and come clearly 
to us in the newspapers of late autumn? Why will people show them- 
selves so surprised that war is war? One who looked upon the dead 
and dying in the field after Inkerman wrote thus: “The sullen, 
“angry scowl of some of these men was fearful. Fanaticism and 
“immortal hate spake through their angry eyeballs, and he who 
“gazed on them with pity and compassion could at last (unwil- 
“lingly) understand how these men would, in their savage passion, 
“kill the wounded, and fire on the conqueror, who, in his generous 
“humanity, had aided them as he passed.” 
` Once, for a brief moment, apparently, this was understood, but it 
has been forgotten, and we are shocked and surprised to-day. Much, 
much else, has been forgotten, too! One wonders if military history 
can be popular with soldiers, that all these lessons should have been 
left unlearned. Or.is war, the oldest of the arts, always new when it 
comes? And must forty years of peace do for us what it had done for 
us after the Peninsular War? I dare not linger on these details, as I 
have done ceaselessly in my own mind ever since I set my foot upon 
turf nourished actually with the blood of the Light Brigade. The 
story—the sheaf of stories—that could be written of the “Two Gun 
“ Battery,” round which 1,200 Russian dead lay heaped, must not be 
recapitulated here. I realise that to myself, fresh from travel in this 
huge country—which some day England may fight again in, another 
theatre—the lamentable incidents of the whole campaign appeal with 
quintessential forces “It was a glorious victory,” in the phrase of 
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that hoary cynic who instructed little Peterkin; why, of course, when 
8,500 of us met the Czar’s swarming army and— 

“Bon jour, Madame!” 

“ Bon jour, Monsieur !” 

I am saluted! An acquaintance on the steamer with whom I 
have had much talk; and it seems I cannot recall or hood my startled 
stare; I am conscious that a hawk-like look has gone.out and fastened 
on the suave but military face of the charming Russian General, 
‘who has helped to make the last day or two so interesting. It is his 
appearance at-this moment, in his grey overcoat—a figure it might be, ~ 
from out that blood-stained past I have been recalling; and we are 
chatting. I strain myself to return to the present—the present, 
in which it is often so difficult to abide—he is telling me about 
Kerich, about the sea-forts; about the gentleman by the bulwarks, 
who is Verestchagin and no other. It seems strange, after that battle 
I have just re-fought, to be on terms with the man whose father may 
have been a soldier on that very field, who may himself have been a 
cornet in the army that sought in vain to “bind victory to its 

“eagles.” No, we are not enemies now, ourselves and Russia. There 
was a treaty of Paris, after Sebastopol “fell,” after death and victory 
had reduced us to the kernel of an army and—the other results— 
benefits forgot (or were they ever received?) are difficult to specify. 
Many times since then the regret has been general and open that we 
did not let Russia sweep the Turk before her as with a flail, and 


, 
“oe 


scatter him over the less choice parts of Asia, even as chaff a 


winnowing. 

Ah, but if we had, Russia would have got to Batum, to Merv, to 
the frontier of India; she would have established her armies, her 
Cossacks and her outposts—just where she has established them / 

There is this difference between Mithridates and ourselves: when 
he made war, he took home the treasure in the evening and buried it 
snugly. below his Palace floors, where later the antiquary and the 
Government and the charlatan dug it up. Now, we havea Treaty of 
Paris, of San Stefano, of anywhere that the Ambassadors can house in 
in decent comfort and talk for some months and—nobody takes home 
any treasure in the evening. 

Still that persistent sunlight flashing upon the pinkish forms of 
dolphin that wheel and toss beside our ship. Everybody is amazed 
at the weather except the captain. A captain of a steamer is never 
amazed by weather short of a hurricane; this he finds unprecedented. 
Little as I have voyaged, comparatively speaking, by steamer, I have 
made a great many of the worst passages the captains ever remem- 
bered. I suspect that such an admission from an old sea-dog, stiff 
with the salt of years, is the last tit-bit of comfort that can, in certain 
circumstances, be offered to the lady passenger. 

Feeling our way round a headland, we come upon the garden of 
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Eden, which exists within the circle of the Black Sea’s limits— 
beautiful Yalta. Ido not say that the make and shape of the place— 
a pink and white and yellow town encrusted amid its gardens upon 
the lower slopes of great hills, snow-crested and pine-clad—is 
unfamiliar. Many and many an Italian bay offers such a picture: the 
Riviera has delicious blue indentations which civilization has 
trimmed in just such fashion. Al I proclaim is that Yalta is of all 
these by far the loveliest. My quiet page would be mistaken for a 
recklessly-set palette did I hazard the naming of half the colours 
offered to my eye. And it was six o’clock. Where at mid-day there 
might have been glare there was now the faint translucent veil of 
morning, and the opaline shades on sea and mountain and villa, and 
on ship, were delicate, with the same hint of fire within them, as 
in the matrix itself. 

The form of the houses is mainly Tartar; low, broad, with loggias 
and flat roofs, and they are painted, for the most part, white, shell- 
pink, maize-yellow, with roofs of Russian green or Indian red. That 
special green—a shade that could be come by if one might mix 
malachite and milk—is universal in Russia; in Russia only has its 
decorative value been realized; so perforce and per justice I must call 
it Russian green. The gardens, as I was to know later, grow in such 
manner as to make one wonder whether all gardening in less clement 
regions is not an unworthy toil, and even a direct infringement of 
the intentions of the Great Gardener himself. Here trees flower 
and fruit which can barely be moved to meagre leafage with us in 
England; bunches of unfamiliar nuts and seeds and “ keys” cluster 
and dangle upon branches we are unaccustomed to see happy in their 
effort of self-reproduction. Barren trees in England, their kind only 
propagated by the buying of eighteen-penny specimens—all label and 
bass matting and tap root—from the nursery-man, here sit in wealth 
of sap and seed—their children clustering at their feet. 

A grey stone pier—which might be the old pier at Scarborough or 
-Ramsgate-—crawls out into the sea and bends a little to embrace a 
stretch of quiet water for ships to rest in; one ship—an emblematical 
ship of ships, which is a schooner—her pale grey sails set and her pale 
green hull reflected marvellously in waters of lazuli, makes just the 
right note in the foreground. For it is idle to taboo the 
technicalities of art from description of a scene which is in every 
sense a composition. 

I land. I am rich in the temper which sets plans at defiance. 
Life is so much more important than plans to live. I had been bound 
for Odessa, on that ship; I had framed (fine old Yorkshire word, 
never to be replaced in Metropolitan English), I had framed to look 
at Balaklava from the sea, at Sevastopol, too. “But unless I had the 
Bible-oath of Fate that I was to return to these shores, I must not, 
I could not leave Yalta unvisited. And Fate may promise, but she 
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never swears upon the Book; thus it is*well to be ever ready to tip 
the sandbag of your plans out of the car; you travel lighter, soar 
higher, for the loss of them. 

At the same time, I had no thought of establishing this verity in 
connection with luggage. When I disembowelled that steamer with 
nothing better than a rouble for my instrument, saw my trunks 
upon the quay, and confided to her the care of the largest to 
Sevastopol, I had no notion I was hurling it into the airy spaces of the 
unknown as one hurls the sandbag. To begin with, the contents of 
that trunk had been my fondest care all over Russia; and such things 
as Russia had given me were stowed, all lapped in silver paper and 
‘kind thoughts, in its remotest centres. Its destiny, however, was 
hidden from me while I was in Yalta. I walked on air to thé little 
rapid droshky; I stepped out upon clouds at the door of the Hotel 
Rossia, I was wafted through the spacious corridors to my room, 
whose loggia gave upon a garden—all with that rare sense which 
nothing but surrounding beauty and fine air can give one, of being 
mistress of my world. Everybody, I am anxious to believe, feels thus 
sometimes; alas, that it must be so seldom. 

Below my window: the tea-roses were crowding into flower with such 
delicacy of sweetness as all rose people know comes to them only in a 
fine November. I was to be given a bunch of roses that morning, 
plucked from the historic border where the late Emperor often chose 
a bud, and I was to bury my face in the faces of a score of late 
“La France,” whose essence was more startlingly fragrant than I 
have ever known it before—a living attar—fit to bathe the cheeks of 
Sadi in the garden. Yes, for I was going to Livadia. My good 
General, little suspecting the train of thought he interrupted, had 
pressed upon me permissions to see “ everything ”—permissions that 
fell as commands upon those who read the few words on his cards, 
It was a day upon which no one was admitted to the gardens or the 
Royal villas. I was very grateful. My personal introduction to the 
high commanding officer—by their stars ye shall know them—in 
charge secured my entrance to every apartment, and, better still, 
gave me leave to linger long on balconies by seats and fountains and | 

‘waterfalls, gazing upon a scene which Alexander III. left so 
reluctantly a few years ago. 

What I venture to call one of the most beautiful roads in the 
world leads upward on the right of Yalta, past pleasure-houses where, 
‘did I own them, I should hesitate to bring another human soul, lest 
the still joy that must harbour in their bosky gardens might be 
broken by discord of the lightest kind. Big gates open suddenly 
into a vineyard—the Imperial experimental vine-gardens. Here, 
planted according to their kind, and showing marvellous uniformity 
in the pattern of their autumn tints, some carmine and yellow and 
red in blotches like the dyed silken coats of Samarkand, some with 
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the dark blood-stain that is burgundy in leaf, or the purplish crimson 
that is claret—here are vine-plants of the Czar. From all, the wealth 
of grape harvest has gone, and in some places where their foliage is 
fallen they are being wound up and tied up for winter—a skinny: 
bundle of withered-looking withes, withes whose every beauty and 
richness has bled into the fruit they fed. 

Everywhere here, that neatness, that conscientious order that is so 
absent’ from the same scene in Italy. The punctual. faithful servico 
that Czars can buy in Russia is served out always to these garden$ 
and these vines, and the eye of the agricultural idealist is gratified 
and cheered by the sight of grounds kept always at the acme of 
perfection. The way winds on through trees and groves where art 
has done the very, very little artless nature did not do herself, and 
everywhere peeps of steep, rocky coast—that dives, wooded to the last, 
into deep water, making coves and inlets to woo the prows of ships 
and yachts—leave one a sense of dreamy content in this rich com- 
pleteness of perfect beauty. 

Knowing now some little of Russia, I am not surprised to see tho 
two villas, simpler far than many private ones I have passed, that 
made the favourite home of the late Emperor. 

First, I am driven to a house which appears to be the estate office, 
and several men and servants in uniforms are coming and going, 
waiting for interviews with the Colonel in charge and his secretaries, 
who are conducting the day’s business in an upper room which gives 
on a loggia. My card, and that of the General who has taken me in 
charge, having gone in together, I have nothing to do but wait in, 
the carriage under some oak-trees whence the acorns fall at slow 
intervals; not from wind pressure; but obeying some mute signal 
within themselves, the moment of complete ripeness arrives to them ; 
some gentle, hidden tocsin sounds within the oak, the last filament 
of sap is withdrawn along their slender stem, then there is the tap 
upon the swept gravelled drive, or the plop, which my ear just 
catches, of the luckier acorn which drops upon the shaven grass.. It 
is not.so beautiful or so poetic as the sound of chestnuts or beech-nuts 
falling in an autumn wood, but to me this nut-dropping has always 
been one of the best-loved moments, one of the most meaningful 
scenes in all the slow drama of the trees.. I have heard buds burst 
—horse-chestnut buds—and that is more heartsome, for it is spring, 
and life is pushing and pulsing and rising round and within one to 
the sound of the myriad orchestra; now, in autumn, the birds are 
mute, and in the hush and pause, though you may hear them falling, 
you cannot hear the nuts let go. 

In a quarter of an hour, a fine-looking old officer, with becoming 
white hair and a due proportion of medals, came out and shook hands 
with me, and conversed in French that creaked a good deal from 
disuse, but was sufficient to express the friendliness of his intentions. 
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He called up a man who seemed something between an orderly and a 
park-keeper, hoped that I would enjoy my visit, said I was to be 
shown everything, and bowed himself back to his loggia and his 
morning’s duties. pi 
_ I got out of the carriage, appropiiated three acorns from the 

avenue, which are to have their chance in humbler quarters far from 
the shade of oaks Imperial, and began my rounds. Sentries paced 
.2bout before garden doors, and an old man-servant—a very old man- 
servant, in plain livery but with Russian war medals on his breast— 
received me within the villa. 

How can one tell about that villa? Think of the plain and siden 
country furnishings of some quiet elderly couple who have never 
awakened to the possibilities and requirements of modern taste, to 
. ‘the resources of modern upholsterers; a couple who have neither 
young people with “ideas” about them, nor smart servants -with 
“notions” of “how things ought to be.” This is the style of the 
Imperial villa. But there is an undoubted dignity in its unpre- ` 
tentious decoration; it has not tried to be anything at all.. The 
walls being washed with a distressing terra-cotta distemper, some 
Muscovite equivalent of the Carter-Paterson man has carried in, 
certain piéces of furniture in light yellow wood, and disposed them 
around the walls with a studied baldness—and there you have the 
reception rooms, as house-agents have it, in which the quiet Emperor 
was so delighted not to receive. 

Above,. his own room and study, and the Empress’s two rooms, 
while equally simple, are rather. more comfortable; there are 
some chintz coverings, a long looking-glass, a work-basket. One 
can just fancy a woman fingering the lace at her neck, or watching 
a maid’s hands disposing the curls of her hair in this apartment. As 
a rule, the most muscular imagination cannot create a vision of a 
human toilet going forward in any one of the royal apartments where, | 
you are told, Queens tarried or Kings slept, and to gaze thoughtfully 
upon the canopied couches in the stiff chambers is to realise vividly 
why the head that wears a crown should ofttimes lie uneasy. The 
China silk pillows that soften life in the drawing-rooms of our least 
interesting classes in England have never made their way, seemingly, 
into the boudoirs of Royal ladies, whose backs, from ceaseless 
bowings, must often be so tired. I am not speaking only of the 
rooms that one is shown in palaces, for I have seen the rooms that one - 
is not shown—and the dearth of comfort is the same. 

Even those photographs in popular magazines which familiarise 
the shopkeeper with the favourite corner in the morning room of Her 
Royal Highness, this or that are evidence that the beautiful furniture 
in which England leads the way before all the nations: may not be | 
enjoyed by the first ladies in the land. Crowds of ugly bric-à-brac, 
masses of untidily signed photographs, things,that a friend of mine 
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describes as bazaar “ quangle-wangles” with bows of ribbon in unex- 
pected places on them, yes—but taste, beauty, refined harmony and 
coherence of design, not to mention. artistic comfort—never. I 
should like to photograph favourite corners in the rooms of people 
no one has heard of and circulate them in palaces to stir the envy of 
Kings and Queens; for verily not one of them seems to have a 
parlour where she could comfortably eat her bread and honey. 

While these idle thoughts visit me, I am silting in a deep squarg 
chair of dark blue leather, resting a moment, and gazing upon. the 
view that last met the eyes of Alexander the Third in this world 
where so much was his. It is just the tops of beautiful trees, the 
further prospect of winding walks in woods, of rapidly falling coast- 
land and blue sea—and how perfect it is. Here he thought upon that 
marriage which they say lay so much at his heart; here his wife 
nursed him devotedly to the last; without, below there, in those 
gardens, moved the journalists who telegraphed to a world full of 
sympathy for the strong good man who was going news of the last 
stages of his journey. 

I rose and went to the window and on to the balcony. 

“In the chair from which Madame has just risen, his august 
“Majesty breathed his last,”. whispers the old servant to me in 
French. And I have the strange feeling that I should like to ask 
pardon of someone that, in my ignorance, I should have sunk into just 
his favourite chair for a few instants; my respect for the dead would 
not have let me do so, had I known; indeed, I felt remorseful at my 
whole interesting, if wistful, pilgrimage. But then somehow T 
became certain that the Emperor himself would not have minded in 
the least; his broad, simple nature, as we hear of it, can have had 
no room for the prickly, trivial etiquette that lesser Princes must 
needs affect, lest the world forget they are Princes at all. 

Attached to the villa is a frosty little chapel where the faith should 
needs be very warm, and in the second villa, at least I think it was in 
the second, but I fear I might have confused them, they were so 
similar, was the tiny bedroom with its narrow bed and all the appoint- 
ments that remind one of the rooms for visitors’ servants in Scotch 
shooting lodges—-which had belonged to the dead Grand Duke 
George. It was on the ground-floor; of course with his particular 
delicacy, he should never, even in lovely Livadia, have been allowed 
to sleep on a ground floor. 

When I am in the Gardens later, I pass a slope on which a socal? 
plantation—not a bed, but a couple of roods of ground—of tea-roses 
has been made> Here, in November, with that sweet last effort of 
which I spoke before, they are covered with bloom: Safrano very 
rich in colour; Niphetos with no sign of delicacy and drooping heavy 
with taper white buds; Maman Cochet, a suite in shell-pink shades, 
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and; too big for the others in “habit,” but queening it in perfume 
-and in glory—La France—regal as in-eatly June. 

A gardener is working among them, and my orderly fires a 
command at him which deflects him to another task. Just as I am 
handed a magnificent double-handful of branches (they know how to 
cut teas in Russia!) a smart officer in high boots and spurs, and ` 
carrying’ a little rattan riding cane, comes by in a green 
„uniform. He, too, seems-to be -making rounds of inspec- 
tion. He salutes me, and I bow over my bouquet and. 
feel as a Piincess in- a box at the theatre must feel—a little 
foolish, knowing it is a pleasure for me to be there, and that I have 
done nothing to deserve my posy. I lingered a good time in these 
beautiful places outdoors. It-was, in its way, as delicious a garden to 
roam in as I have ever seen. There was a little sheet of water over 
which one angry swan came hissing at me, and there was a tame grey 
water-bird stepping about on legs which had red flannel bandages-on 
them. This beast was a singular creature, I could see; it followed 
with interest the sullen movement of a broom in the hands of a 
taciturn gardener who seemed the incarnation of the sadder side of 
autumn.. -This morose man threw brief, bitter-sounding jocularities 
at it, and it stood on one of its red-wound legs, the lean hock of the 
other just showing out behind, and said “ Prak, prak” in reply, as is 
the manner of these birds: You can hear this odd, sudden sound 
from those same birds on the dank lawns beside the water in St. 
James’s Park. 

- On my return to Yalta, I dow by ‘a wondrous, upward curving 
rail to the woods and the waterfalls of Ai-Vasili. Never have I 
seen pines of greater majesty than these that stand thickly, of 
tremendous height, with stems of perfect straightness, onthe hill- 
sides; a plummet, dropped in the centre of their blue-green crowns. 
would fall level everywhere with the grey bole whose bark is zebraed 
in stripes of black, straight to the netted foothold of their powerful 
roots. Behind them, the mountain, a grey wall, warmed with patches 
of the creeping fir, towers straightly to its snowy spikes among the 
blue; the rocks are boldly fretted with gashes and caves—a kingdom 
of eagles, and suddenly, from the top, with startling suddenness, leaps 
a cataract that falls some hundred feet into a ‘shallow pool and rises 
in a rainbow mist of iris-coloured spray. 

My mind was empty of ‘all thought before the beauty of this 
scene; it is seizing in its intensity. When I could think, it 
was to mourn that the poet of mountain mist and waterfall 
had never stood where I stood then; and I knew that Shelley’s 
finest poem is unwritten; it- is held in suspension there in that lovely 
spot; he only could have felt finely enough to hear the magic ode, 
whose music must pass all other ears for eyer, in that Crimean 
waterfall. : ; or 
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The homeward drive to Yalta shows the town in all its sea-shell 
colouring, always at one’s feet, at the foot of the hilis, at the 
lip of the bay. The serried hotels, of which the Rossia is the best, 
reminding me much of the Hotel at Therapia in the Bosphorus, with 
its balconies and terraced gardens, are emptied of the elegant Russian 
crowd which flocks here for autumn; my room was reduced to its 
after-season price of nine shillings a night, but a few of the pensions 
were taking in guests who came to spend the winter, milder here 
than anywhere in Russia, and a lady I met on board the boat, 
poitrinaire, had left Tiflis because the Caucasus offers no place so 
balmy as Yalta for a winter sojourn. 

I can believe this as I start next morning with a capital four-horse 
carriage on the great drive over the post-road to: Sevastopol. This. 
drive takes one day, and should be done, if the conscience of the 
tourist is to be at rest, from the other side—Sevastopol to Yalta. I 
have long laid my account with my conscience, however, and though 
.I recognise the virtue of this advice in the guide-books, I’ can 
disregard it with very good heart. With a store of very purple figs 
and muscats grown in the open-air, as fine as ducal vineries can show, 
I started cheerfully in an open Victoria. Brisk showers which could 
be seen hurrying across the calm basin of the Black Sea sought to 
damp my enthusiasm, but we called to the horses, and outdrove the 
rain, and left Yalta, swept, now and again, as long as I could see it, 
by those little black crape-like squalls which darken the floor of the 
sea a moment and then are gone in rain and puffs of wind. A series 
of views, which are in no sense describable, delight one till one reaches 
the rock tunnel and the chapel—a building suited to the topmost tier 
of a Jew’s wedding-cake, but to nothing else—called Fogosch. So 
far, the south side, the garden, the golden woods, the vineyard, 
and the flowery ledges—in a word, the smile of the Peninsula ; “here- 
after the north, the more sober agricultural valleys, the tamer 
pastures for cattle, and for sheep—the Peninsula’s frown. 

I am not going to admit that it was my total failure to get a 
mouthful of food or a sip of wine at the posting station, an experience 
which made me sigh for the flesh-pots of the post road between 
Vladikavkaz and Tiflis, over the savage crest of Caucasus, which 
induced this feeling. The Crimea is almost everywhere fruitful, and 
here, in late autumn or early winter, the brownness of the pastures 
was a contrast to the glory of the gardens and the woods I had just 
left. Also, the day had darkened somewhat; as it grew later it 
grew colder; hungry, fig-fed folk have odd fancies; while the low 
afternoon closed in and veils of mist stole out of the valleys, strange 
shapes materialised upon the hills and downs; I could see squares 
and lines of shadowy armies, in those curious inhuman-looking blocks 
moving about the country. Kadikoi! The name must evoke visions, 
our cavalry camp wag there. Baidar—the village of Baidar, another 
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familiar objective during that long winter, which I cannot, which no 
one of our blood must forget. I stopped in Baidar, and bought, in 
a shop which doubtless was there forty-five years ago, two dried 
fishes (I incline to believe-they were there forty-five years ago, also) 
and some peculiarly nauseous sweet biscuits, as well as shiny, hard, 
salted rings of a material purporting to ‘be bread. None of these 
comestibles was eatable. I starved, the figs being long finished, 
within my big cloak. I starved just where thousands of better 
people starved who should have been full-fed for fighting. Dusker 
grew the day ; more unreal the scene, like something seen at a theatre, 
which is so convincing. that your fauteuil becomes for the time 
incorporated with the painted scene before you; almost you feel 
yourself to be part of the thing represented. Just so looked the 
Crimea to the hopeless eyes of our sick soldiers, waiting, with in- 
explicable patience and devotion, for the fall of that city so in- 
explicably prophesied by commanders who did nothing to make good 
their predictions. 

The sea is all out of sight; the road, having crossed the ridge I 
spoke of at Fogosch, strikes inward across country, cutting off a 
corner. Once, looking to my left, a creek, a sea-loch, narrow, unex- 
pected, appears. Iam gazing across the brown, grass-covered basin of 
the valley towards this little arm of the sea; my eyes caught by 
queer-shaped mounds and pits and ridges, blunted now by the 
herbage of many years, sheep-nibbled and sheep-trampled, but unmis- 
takable for ever, yes, for ever—the trenches! “ Works,” redoubts— 
the very ones from which the hardly used Turks fled on the grim day 
` we lost that strategical artery, the Worontzow Road—why then, that 
creek, that bit of sea, the framing pile of rocks to each side of it 
where nestle villages, is Balaklava? Of course it is Balaklava. One 
week later, all these years ago (or is it yesterday?) the storm of the 
14th and 15th November broke over our ships and stores. Seven 
ships went down, never to be seen again, outside that narrow harbour, 
whose sheltering mouth was barred against them by no more formid- 
able preventive than a single strand of red tape. 

Here, here, a hundred yards from where I stand, occurred the 
glorious blunder that decimated, that destroyed the Light Brigade ; 
mystery never to be pierced until the moment when all human errors 
shall be laid bare. Does everyone remember? or may I be forgiven 
the barest outline? 

Two of the most glorious feats of arms had preceded this terrible — 
incident. The Highlanders, under Sir Colin Campbell, bravest of 
commanders, had met the brunt of a Russian army, had met, had 
repulsed it—without ever altering their front. Drawn up two deep 
“that thin red streak topped with a line of steel” had received the 
serried squadrons of the Russians, and, at only 150 yards range, their 
musketry fire demoralized the tremendous advance. That was one 
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feat. The next was the breaking up of the splendid Russian cavalry 
—terrific in weight and number—by the Scots Greys and 
Inniskillings, assisted by the Dragoons. Nothing like that sight, 
witnessed from a ridge just behind wheré my carriage halted, will 
ever be seen again. Everyone knows more of war. First through 
one line they burst, then through a second;. at such close quarters 
was the charge that their horses barely gathered way; and close on 
the top of this heroic moment our Dragoons fell like a bolt upon the 
whirling scattered Russian horse and routed and broke them utterly. 
“Sheer steel and sheer courage” alone account for such a feat. 

‘Well done!” was the message Lord Raglan’s aide-de-camp took 
to General Scarlett, commanding our Heavy Horse. “I beg to thank 

. “his Lordship most sincerely,” said the old officer, his calm dignity 
and reserve unruffled by the mad success of his gallant troopers. 

Then came the work of the Light Brigade. 

Six solid squadrons of Russian cavalry, six squadrons of Russian 
infantry—thirty guns and masses of conveniently placed “support” 
were drawn up across the entrance to a gorge, when General Airey 
sent that written order to Lord Lucan that hurled the Light Brigade 
“into the mouth of Hell.” Captain Nolan—intrepid soldier of the 
16th Hussars, brilliant swordsman, expertest of cavalry officers—bore 
that order. (“Nobody waltzed like Captain Nolan,” says my mother 
to me while I read this to her. “How well I remember the news of 
“his death coming in!’’) 

“Where dre we to advance to?” asked the commander. 

“There is the enemy and there are the guns, sir, before them,’ was . 
Nolan’s reply. 

It was ten minutes past eleven, when Lord Cardigan ordered that 
advance. 

The whole fire of that Russian army, every one of those guns laid 
with deadly accuracy, poured out upon our men. Nolan, riding in 
front of his Hussars, cheering them on, fell at the first shot. © Then -- 
there was a hideous melée of struggling men and horses; Colonel 
Shewell hurled his handful of the 8th Hussars straight on the mass 
of Russian horse that fell upon our broken brigade, and our Heavy 
Cavalry came up to cover the retreat of the meagre band of heroes 
who emerged alive. : 

“ At thirty-five minutes past gaa there was not a British soldier, 

‘save the dead or dying, left in front of those bloody Muscovite 
nn game” I quote from “Russell, of The Times, as all England 
called him then. Was ever battle-story better told than this of 
Balaklava by the gifted war correspondent? A different order of war 
reporting has come in with our day of telegrams—but give me 
Russell’s two volumes of letters from the Crimea before anything; a 
page of him would warm the blood of a ome Polar explorer lonely 
on the floe beside his trozen dogs. 
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It was the deeper dusk of early night, and lamps were lit, jewelling 
the harbour, the war-ships and the forts, when I drove into Sevastopol 
~-so thronged with memories, and so dim-eyed with backward seeing 
that I must feel my way into the bright hotel upon the point. 
Tired incredibly in my head, tired too from a day’s driving, I left 
my dreams, and slept soothly till the morning, and now I have a. 
choice of impressions to record of the untakable town, outside of which 
we sat and starved a whole year long. m: 

I may briefly describe the town. Sevastopol is built upon the two 
sides of a long and narrow arm of sea, which, curving somewhat and 
split at its landward limit by a spit of coast, forms an ideal harbour 
and lends itself to the formation of admirable docks. The shore rises 
to about 150 feet rather quickly, and the lines of streets and houses . 
mount this cliff on the one side, while barracks, naval stations, 
military and marine buildings of all kinds crowd along the shore upon. ` 
the other, and woeful-looking cemeteries top the ridge. Sevastopol— 
the modern town that I am looking at—is reared upon graves, and 
fringed with the resting places of heterogeneous ‘alien dead. 
` Still, on that south shore of the inlet—my hotel is an imposing 
block upon the point—the town turns and makes an attempt at 
cheerfulness in a right angle which, with a garden and promenade— 
wind-harassed as they are—front the open sea. Behind that garden 
and parallel- with the sea is a street of excellent shops—especially 
noticeable is a Russian Fortnum and Mason, filled in most attractive 
fashion with every sort of tinned and potted delicatessen. I raided 
that shop before leaving the town, and the fact that I reached Vienna 
in guod fettle is wholly owing to the sustaining fodder I was able 
to lay in there. 

On coming out in the morning, my steps led me straightway to the 
sea, and I descended white steps—great broad ones, built by some 
man who had seen the marbled front of Dolma Baghtcheh Palace on 
the Bosphorus, I am sure—which led down under an arch and 
triumphal pediment to the water. . This celebrates the Russian 
victories in ’45 in Silistria, and it must have angered us that we could 
not blow it sky-high when we tried our rather ineffective bombard- 
ment at the beginning of the war. 

Close to here the passenger steamers tie up to a wharf, but. all 
mercantile shipping has been transferred from this port to Theodosia 
—the Russians do not want our mercantile marine to come poking ` 
about amongst their blackavized men-o’-war lying out in the harbour. ’ 
Beyond the passenger steamers, and so placed that, though I try, 
I can in no'wise approach to look close at them, are torpedo-boais, 
lying—like crocodiles beside the banks of Nile, as I have seen—idle, 
but incurably malevolent of aspect. And straight across the harbour, 
beyond the cemeteries, is Inkerman, while at the landward.end, 
upon the left shore, rises the hill that is crowned’still by the Malakoff 
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and, beyond it, the great Redan. I pass over, in this place, the 
teeming history that clings about these names; not that I would not 
deem it an honour to revive it, even unseasonably, so deeply does it 
thrill me. But the thing is too large, for my pen as for my page, and 
I shall only tell of these barren clay-soiled heights as I saw them. 
Who will can read elsewhere of the war-cloud that brooded there, the 
river of blood that ran, the roll of finest English names, linked each 
with some deed of valour, that found their unlettered grave yonder, 
in the trenches on the hill side. j 

The carriage waits beside a rustic wicket fence, upon a broad bit of 
waste-ground rutted with wheel tracks, printed with the tracks of 
beasts and people. Beyond the squalid lines of dwellings, amongst 
which pigs, roach-backed, trotting, pie-bald, are rootling, come the 
arid many-windowed buildings used as naval barracks. They are 
marked with shot and shell. Pieces of them are being pulled down 
and rebuilt where the chipping of shrapnel has told too unforgettable 
atale. Beyond these, the clayey cliff slopes, covered with unfinished- 
looking buildings, sheds and stores to the harbour edge, where I 
can see steamers docked, and where some wondrous turtle-patterned 
. mud-dredgers are lying. I am here at the extreme end of this inlet, 
which is the grand natural harbour of Sevastopol, but instead of 
looking outwards to the sea, I climb upwards by a narrow trodden 
path, which mounts amongst privet-bushes and other sad-leaved 
shrubs to the Russian naval monument, crowned by a fine statue of 
Admiral Nakhimoff. This disheartened shrubbery is un-Russian to 
my eye. Gardening is good in Russia. But this has all the air of 
a people’s park in the north of England, the sour subsoil (heavy work, 
digging graves in it!) has been brought to the top, and the spirit of 
the contractor who rams a few thujas into the garden of a twenty 
pound villa at Sydenham has been rampant as regards the planting 
and the placing of these shrubs. 

I picked a few curious long white land-snails, of a kind I have 
never seen before, off the leaves of the lilacs and privets, where they 
sat thickly, their operculum shut tightly, and chastely gummed 
against the winter cold. Nowhere else in Russia had I seen this 
snail, and I was oddly affected by its shape; the shell was three- 
quarters of an inch long by a quarter wide, the whorls were three in 
number, and very slightly indented—looked at casually, that land- 
snail’s house was in shape a rifle cartridge; magnified, it was the 
projectile of a gun. And the thousand narrow ghosts of that spent 
ammunition have materialized to-day in the person of a land-snail 
who sucks the chlorophyl from the leaves of votive lilacs and privets, 
planted to make gay the ground of Russia’s honourable defeat—(the 
mad ideas one has when travelling alone !). 

- Tam greatly affected by that monument. I know very little about 
Admiral Nakhimoffp—many people will be like me in this respect— 
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” but I admire his grave; the statue of him, one hand upon the naval 
cannon, looks not outward toward the town and harbour he died to 
protect, but inwards, towards the foe who faced him. This has 
a curious effect until you realise that to have placed him other- 
wise would have been to show a hero with his back to the enemy. 
At his feet is a plain slab of granite, and sunk into it, in the form, 
strangely enough, of the Catholic cross, and not the Russo-Greek 
emblem, i is a cross of cannon balls. There were once cannon balls to 
spare all over this ground on which-I am walking ! At the Malakoff, 
you can see the fascines and gabions used in defence ; taes; to-day, 
the woven wicker shelters and the bags of sand. 

We think we took Sevastopol, we believe we won at the. ‘Ades and 
at Inkerman; I am not sure that some do- not claim Balaklava as our . 
day, too! All of these are also Russian fête days, and assuredly the . 
Russians believe they won the Alma and Inkerman. There is no 
umpire at a battle—a strange, but withal a wise omission—no voice 
to cry “Not out” or “Out.” Well, it saves the face of nations and 
perhaps helps time to heal the wounds upon those faces if, in the 
piping times of peace, each side, making its statues, its trophies, and 
its arches, can believe it won. 

I spent some stormy and distressful days at Sevastopol. -I can 
recall no pleasant incident save the chance step I took on to the 
thwart of an oyster boat, just come into the harbour. There, standing, 
with à pretty jabble of blue waves below the keel, a grey old sailor, 
who looked as though. he too were newly reft from his ledge, opened 
for me an astonishing number of round, rouble-sized oysters. There 
is no great chance for light-heartedness on the part of the - 
British visitor to. the Peninsula; so if it is an oyster month, I 
recommend the oysters as a material refreshment dt least. The 
town has‘a naval club and a museum—full of relics of the- war, 
including portrait prints’ of all our Generals and distinguished 
soldiers, and many of those battle-pieces, drawn in archaic manner, 
which the camera and kinetoscope have for ever exposed as 
reminiscences of war. At the club isa fair library of standard English 
naval books, history, and some novels—all a presentation, and again, 
singular in their environment, which are the walls of a committee 
room. Here sagacious elderly persons meet to adjudicate upon the 
eard scandals and peculations (the two are coupled and inseparable) 
which enliven social life in the marine metropolis from time to time. 
A great Government trial was pending during my ‘visit, and no less 
than forty officers were concerned in it. Perhaps, in the future, 
when the hospitality of the Bosphorus is enjoyed by certain persons, 
Russia’s navy will have a little more to do, and the Russian naval 
officer, with less time on his’ hands for gambling, will order his | 
accounts more carefully; at the present he is both idle and gravely 
underpaid. On the whole, I was glad to geteout of this fateful 
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garden; if it had all been Yalta, I could have eaten of the lotus for 
many a day, but Sevastopol is grim and grey, and our dead, too near 
the surface, do not sleep well, and haunt the imagination. 

The usual big, lethargic and distinctly comfortable train toiled 
northward with me—and others! The usual comforting buffets 
beckoned every other hour. Sand and water-flats and paradises of 
water-fowl on every hand—often I wondered on what the rails rested, 
so indented with broken lakes and strayed arms of sea was the 
country. The regret, consequent upon all leaving—leaving, irrespec- 
tive almost of what is left—fastened upon me promptly at the frontier 
station of Volochinsk. For once, Austrian Poland did not smile to 
me; the immediate enhanced prosperity of cot and field and peasant 
did not cheer me at all. The haughty Austrian train-servant was 
rude to me; the food was detestable; the beer nothing to the beer of 
Riga and of Rostov, not to name other less noted but not less 
palatable beers in the great Empire I had left; the immediate future 
less fascinating to muse over, the immediate present less dazzlingly 
incomprehensible. Not till I ‘found Cracow, sleeping under an 
- enraptured silver moon, did I take heart. Surely, everyone who has’ 
once been to Russia, goes back! If life lasts out, that is. I want to 
see May on the Angara, June on the Yenisei, summer below Kazbek,’ 
winter in Moscow, and September in the grape-gardens around lovely 
Yalta. 

I am not sure that I could ever bear to look on Balaklava, to 
collect those bullet-ghosts of snails around the Malakoff, to sit upon 
the trenches at Inkerman, again. 


Mente MURIEL NORMAN. 


- SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN THE 
POU TEEN. PERREN 


N an article on the American negro, appearing in the February 
number of this Review, I endeavoured to describe the present 
condition of the mass of Southern blacks, as the result of 

influences which have been at work since the close of the great war 
between the North and South. It will, perhaps, be interesting to 
English readers, especially to those who followed closely the events of 
that war at the time it was going on, to be told as to the effect of the 
same influences upon the condition of the white people residing in the 
same communities. Thirty-five years have passed since the career 
of the Southern States under free institutions began, and an accurate 
judgment can now be formed as to the social and economic revolution 
which has marked its progress. This revolution is of more than local 
importance.. It means that, in a few years, there will be a complete 
social-and industrial unification of all the Commonwealths ‘of the 
American Union, a fact that will, to an enormous degree, increase 
the strength and power of the nation. 

‘No clear understanding: of the social revolution which has been 
going on in the Southern States can be obtained without a knowledge 
of the economic changes which have taken place there. By economic 
changes I mean, first, the change in the system of labour, and, 
secondly, the change in the size of the holdings in land. There has 
been little change in the character of the mass of the population, and 
none in the nature of the products of the soil. Agriculture still, 
remains the calling of the body of the Southern people. Cotton and 
tobacco are still the principal staples. In spite- of these facts, how- . 
_ ever, the Southern States of 1900 are, from an industrial point of 
view, very different from the Southern States of 1860, whilst socially ` 
. the new South is already directly the opposité of the old in its most 
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characteristic features. To-day, thirty-five years after Appomattox, 
the ruin of the economic and social system which prevailed there in 
the age of slavery and of the large plantation is complete. There 
has emerged to view a new social order of“things as well as a new 
industrial order; the former the logical result of the latter ; and the 
two forming a new condition, which it would be well for all interested 
in the United States to study; since its influence will grow more and 
more conspicuous with the progress of time. . 

A review of the conditions, both social and industrial, prevailing 
in the South before the war between the States, will show how far- 
reaching has been the revolution resulting from the success of the 
Northern forces in that terrible conflict of arms. 

What was the most distinctive feature of the old industrial order 
in the Southern States? First of all was undoubtedly slavery, but 
of hardly less importance was the large plantation. The system of 
large plantations was primarily the result’ of the peculiar needs of 
cotton and tobacco culture. The institution of slavery sustained that 
system because, in point of cheapness, slave labour was better adapted ` 
to such culture on a great scale than hired, but it did not in itself 
create the system ; the large plantation was as notable a characteristic 
of Virginia in the seventeenth century, many years before the intro- 
duction of negroes in any number, as it was of the whole South in 
1860, when the African population formed the only agricultural 
labourers. Two centuries before artificial manures, a purely modern 
device, were used, there was but one means of securing a proper soil 
for the tobacco plant, a plant that was produced in large quantities 
long before cotton became a great staple. This means was to cut 
down the forest, and to convert the exposed surface to the uses of 
the hoe and ‘plough. It was virgin ground that was absolutely 
essential to the cultivation of both cotton and tobacco in the highest 
perfection attainable. This fact had a direct influence upon the 
whole economie system of the South, in causing’ each planter to 
consider of paramount importance the extension of his ownership 
over as large an area as he could acquire by purchasé. On a small 
plantation, the acreage fit for clearing was necessarily limited. The 
larger the plantation, the greater the surface from which the forest 
could be removed and new tillable fields created. On such a 
' plantation, there was no reason for apprehension lest the time should 
arrive when no new lands could be obtained; year by year the woods 
were cut away, and the staples planted in the fresh soil; year by 
year open fields which had become exhausted were abandoned, first 
to broomsedge, then to pines, and finally to a thick growth of ordinary 
forest trees. In this fact was to be found the cause of the neglected 
appearance of the Southern landscape. The land rose before the 
eyes of the traveller with the semblance of being at once a frontier 
country and a country’ worn out by long cultivation. It was both, 
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for even on plantations which had been inhabited during two - 
centuries and a half, the careless methods employed on: the frontier, 
in the destruction of the forest and the waste of the soil, prevailed 
in the fullest vigour. From an agricultural point of view, no land 
belonging to an enlightened society has probably ever presented 
as unkempt an aspect as the South presented, even during the most 
prosperous period of the system of largé plantations before the war 
between the. States, and as it still presents, as an inheritance of 


- that system. 


The large plantation was a separate community in itself. In many 
cases, stretching over thousands of acres, it was a small principality 
in mere extent, and nearly always included in its area a variety of 
topographical features, hill and valley and level plain, brooks and 
creeks. The soils showed great diversity, ranging from the poorest 
to those of the richest quality. Whilst the principal staples of the 


South were cotton and tobacco, the fields everywhere were adapted to 


the production of an unusual variety of crops. This important fact 
was, as a rule, not considered except as a means of furnishing the 
supplies the plantation required. On some plantations great quan- 
tities of wheat and maize were raised for sale, but generally maize 
and wheat were cultivated only to meet the needs of each estate, 
there being few plantations that did not, for this purpose, produce 
each year a small quantity of these grains. Indeed, every carefully- 
managed plantation found in its own resources all the ruder supplies 
needed in carrying it on. The labour was obtained from slaves born 
on. the place, the number of whom steadily increased with the passage 
of years. The work horses and oxen were from stock on the planta- 
tion, and sprang from strains which, for a century at least, had become 
adapted to the peculiarities of the Southern climate. On many 


‘estates were male weavers, who manufactured the cloth with which 


the negroes were clothed; and even where there were no such artisans, 
the slaves. were often supplied by means_of their own looms with‘a 
large part of what they wore. The number of slave mechanics on the 
plantation was always considerable. There were the shoemaker,,who 
made the rude shoes worn by the negroes; the blacksmith, who did 
the rough work in iron for field and stable; the carpenter, who built 
dwelling houses and barns; the wheelwright, who constructed carts 
and wheels; the millwright, who operated the mill giving the supply ` 
of bread and lumber. Thus the ordinary mechanical needs were met 
as they arose. The maize-fields furnished the meal, the wheat-fields 
the flour, and the gardens the vegetables required by the population. 
Bacon was obtained from the hogs running in the forest; beef and 
mutton from the cattle and sheep ranging the pastures. 

All supplies of a finer quality were purchased with the proceeds of 
the crops sent to market. It was only on this side that the large 
plantation, from an economic point of view,*touched the world at 
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large. Practically, it presented a community independent, for nearly 
all purposes, of the estates surrounding it; and this independence 
only increased in force as the size of the plantation grew, because this 
growth signified an addition to the number of persons—labourers, 
mechanics and artisans—who, from season to season, and year to year, 
carried on all the different branches in the round of the plantation 
work. Each large estate presented in itself all the features common 
to the whole system, and was in itself a reflection in miniature of the 
entire civilisation of the Southern States. 

The South being an aggregation of plantations, and each plantation 
having an irresistible tendency towards an extension of its boundaries 
on all sides, it followed that all the economic influences were highly 
promotive of a spreading out of the population. The number of 
people to the square mile was everywhere comparatively small. 
There were no cities of great importance, from an industrial 
point of view, because the gravitation of population was towards 
dispersion and not towards concentration. There were, in the modern 
sense, few villages even, and still fewer towns. The growth of such 
cities as were found was always extremely slow, for they were distri- 
buting centres and not manufacturing. The wealth accumulated 
there by those engaged in mercantile business, was, in the greatest 
number of instances, withdrawn for investment in land, negroes and 
live-stock. It was the ambition of the successful tradesman to estab- 
lish a country home, and to pass his last years on his own rural estate, 
because that was the life which was held in the highest esteem. 

As the plantation was the centre of the economic interests of the 
country, so the planter was the most important individual in the 
community. In his own domain, he was practically the absolute 
master. His word was the supreme law, his wishes were the 
governing influence. Seated, as so many of the Southern planters 
were, in the midst of many thousands of acres, and surrounded by 
hundreds of slaves; with trained mechanics of the African race 
working in shops and mills to supply all the plantation wants, and 
with land covered with crops either suitable for food or easily con- 
verted into food by sale, it was only natural that a spirit of inde- 
pendence as well as masterfulness should distinguish that powerful 
class as a whole. It followed very naturally, too, that the life produced 
a circle of men who showed unusual ability in public administration. 
They had been brought up from youth to headship and leadership ; 
from youth, also, they had been accustomed to the performance of 
the most important duties of practical management. As a mass, the 
Southern planters were descended from Anglo-Saxon stock, the most 
sagacious, enterprising and practical race in the modern world, and, 
in addition, they had, as a rule, enjoyed the highest advantages of 
education. There is probably no other instance in modern times in 
which mere landowners, who were not hereditary lawgivers, like the 
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noblemen of England, exercised such a controlling influence over 
popular political sentiment. Political life was, from the very 
beginning of national independence, considered the true- sphere of 
action for men of talent among the planters. Statesmanship as a 
career was not looked upon as interfering with the management of 
estates in land. The spread of the institution of slavery and the 
attacks upon it prompted the South to put forward her ablest citizens 
in its defence. This fact gave additional importance to political life, 
. and greater ‘distinction: to political talent. ‘Everywhere in the 
Southern States there sprang up a trained body of men drawn from - 
the planter class, who displayed a remarkable capacity in local and 
national administration. Slavery united the whole Southern white 
population, and imparted renewed force to the leadership of the large 
planters. : 

The social supremacy of the higher planting class was as notable 
as its industrial supremacy. It was essentially a rural society, which 
in many of its aspects resembled the rural society of England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Unlike the society of England, 
however, it possessed no common centre like London to direct general 
taste and govern fashion. The planters of the South-west visited 
New Orleans; the planters of South Carolina, Charleston, and the 
` planters of Virginia, Richmond; but these towns exercised but little 

social influence, with the-probable exception of Charleston, ‘and the 
influence of Charleston was restricted to the higher planting class of 
the Palmetto State. The social life of every large plantation 
community of the Southern States was confined to the bounds of 
that community; it was the social life of neighbourhoods, the 
meaning of “ neighbourhood ” having a very loose signification as to 
its extent in space. It might mean ten miles, or twenty miles. In 
this circuit, ‘everywhere in the older States of the South, was to be 
found a society representing a high degree of culture, refinement 
and intelligence, and including a very large number of persons of 
. every age. 

The direct effect of the old plantation life was to promote all the 
influences giving strength and prominence to the family. The love 
of home was increased, not only by long personal association with the 
spot, but also by traditions extending back many generations into the 
past. The plantation was far more frequently inherited than 
purchased. Around it gathered the memories of a family life going 
back, in many cases, to the first settlement of the country. The house 
in which the planter resided had, perhaps, been erected two hundred 
or more years before, and was hallowed by innumerable events in 
the family history, ‘telling of joy and sorrow alike. Upon the walls 
hung many portraits, painted, perhaps, in the costumes of successive 
periods, whilst around, on all sides, were scattered articles speaking 
of a past as well as of the present age. 
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The ties of family were strengthened, not only by long transmitted 
traditions, but also by the fact that, under the old system, sons 
frequently settled upon lands which had been given them by their 
fathers in the neighbourhood of the paternal estates. In time there 
sprang up a community united by the bonds of the closest kinship, 
and as the years passed, and brothers and sisters had children of their 
own, these bonds were knit still more closely together by the inter- 
marriage of cousins. Neighbourly feeling was deepened by affection 
for kindred. A whole country-side was frequently descended from. 
the same ancestors, and the most skilful genealogist often found it 
impossible to follow the ramifications of the common strain. It 
needed but thé law of primogenitùre to make the state of society 
precisely similar in spirit to the society’ of England in the 
previous age. 

That society was even more given to hospitality than English 
society in the country. There’ was practically an unlimited supply 
of servants; the abundance of provisions of all kinds was unsur- 
passed; and there was no effort at display imposing expense and 
inconvenience. The seclusion of the planter’s life threw around the 
visitor an unusual amount of interest. Hospitality, at first a pleasure, 
assumed very shortly a sacred character; it became a duty which it 
was always delightful to perform. The guest, as often a stranger 
as a kinsman, was rarely absent from the plantation residence. 

The social spirit of the higher planting class was intensely 
aristocratic. There were, of course, no legally determined and fixed 
ranks in its social life, but the line of demarcation was as clearly 
defined and as firmly drawn as if the hereditary principle of caste 
had a distinct legal recognition, as in France under the ancient 
monarchy. The opportunities for accumulating large estates by the 
exercise of a great talent for getting money were very few. The 
city shop and country store were narrow fields. The highest rank in 
society was not receiving unceasingly additions in numbers from’ the 
lower in consequence of success in, gathering together fortunes, 
as has always been observable at the North, where trade has been 
a certain means of building up new families. There were, it is true, 
many accessions in the South, but it required a full generation ‘at 
least to envelope the intruder in the odour of social sanctity, unless 
in the case of unexceptionable connection by marriage. Pride of 
ancestry was one of the. most powerful social influences; the ability 
to prove a long and distinguished descent was a very common 
possession. 

Below the highest class of planters, there was practically only one 
great class among the whites, a class which the general influences 
following the war have brought into the first prominence, but which 
under the régime prevailing before 1860 occupied a position of 
secondary importance. This class, which constituted the body of the 
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white population, was made up of small-landowners. By small land- 
. owners I mean those who held from fifty to two hundred acres, which 
they worked with their own hands, with the assistance at the most of 
a few slaves. 

When patents to public lands were sued out, an effort was always 
made to take up the most fertile soil, as, in the absence of artificial 
manures, the best fitted for the culture of cotton or tobacco, and that 
least likely to be exhausted by prolonged tillage. The lands preferred 
“were such as were contiguous to the rivers and greater streams, as 
furnishing an alluvial deposit. The constant aim of the wealthy 
planter was to engross as extensive an area of such soil as he could 
acquire; large bodies of high land were patented or purchased only 
as a means of obtaining wood for fuel and building, and as affording 
a wide range for cattle. The mass of the white population, the true 
yeomanry of the country, were restricted to the ridges and narrow 
low grounds of the small streams, the soil of which was inferior in 
productive power as compared with the grounds lying along the large 
streams, held by the wealthy planters. - 

This class of small landowners represented, in many instances, a 
high degree of thrift, but in some cases an extreme degree of poverty, 
according to the character of different holdings. Many of these small 
estates were cultivated with great care, and enabled the owners to 
live in comfort and abundance. The tables were set forth with a 
considerable variety of food; there was a slave to furnish the house- 
hold servite; ‘the residence, though plain, was substantially built 
and sufficiently spacious; small gardens were attached for both 
flowers and vegetables; also an orchard of fruit trees, enclosed as a 
pen for the hogs; there were several milch cows, and a horse amd 
vehicle for conveying the family to church. During the week, the 
owner worked with his sons and a negro or two in his tobacco or 
corn fields. When the end of the year came, he had, perhaps, several 
hundred dollars in cash in his chest. If ambitious of improving his 
condition, he devoted his savings to the purchase of additional land, 
which enabled him to plant cotton or tobacco on a more important 
. scale” The increase from one couple of slaves was a considerable 
addition to his means. Even when he had’ no use himself for the 
labour of the young negroes when strong enough to work, he could 
hire them out at a profitable rate. Many small landowners received 
a good income from this use of slaves who had been trained by them 
. for some mechanical trade. 

The landowner whose entire holding consisted of aia on the sigs 
was by no means so well off as the members of his own class who 
owned land on the small streams. The term “ poor white,” -so freely 
‘used by the slaves as a term of opprobrium, was applied to these 
inhabitants of the highlands. The narrowness of their fortunes was 
disclosed in many ways; in the sallowness of their complexions, 
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resulting chiefly from insufficient and unwholesome food ; in’ the 
raggedness of their clothing; in.the bareness and discomfort of their 
cabins, which were mere hovels, and in the neglect of the 
surroundings; in the thinness and weakness of the few cattle they 
possessed. Nowhere could there be found a population more wretched 
in some respects than this section of the whites of the old South, the 
inhabitants of the ridge and pine barren—men and women who had 
no interest in the institution of slavery, and whose condition of 
extreme poverty was partly due to the system of large plantations. 
The abundance of negroes diminished the demand for the labour of 
white men which might have been furnished by this class, and the 
engrossment of land into great estates shut them off from the most 
productive soil. 

The poor white man of energy and intelligence had but one career 
which would give him a certain opportunity for the improvement of 
his condition. He could not hope to extract anything but a bare 
livelihood from his impoverished acres. The slave mechanics pre- 
vented him from securing work in any local handicraft: and there 
were no manufacturing towns where he could obtain a position in a 
factory. But throughout the South there was a constant need of 
faithful and resolute overseers. Trom the point of view of the 
poorest class of whites, the overseerships were most desirable, not only 
as indicating a social advance in life, but as giving an opening for 
the accumulation of some means. This was the beginning of many 
considerable fortunes in lands and slaves. 

The relations of the small landowners with their neighbour, the 
large planter, were marked by a spirit of kindness, goodwill and 
respect. They locked to him as to their natural leader. The lne 
of social demarcation was never crossed, but there was no barrier to 
the display of the warmest regard in their personal association. The 
mass of the population were guided in their political sentiment by the 
large slaveholders. Though enjoying so few intellectual advantages, 
no body of men of their social standing, anywhere, were better 
informed as to current politics. This was due to the extraordinary 
attention paid to public speaking under the régime of slavery. The 
issues of the day, which the fear of negro domination has in recent 
years so clouded in the South, were in the old times thoroughly 
discussed by opposing speakers. Court day was the principal occasion 
of the month; the small landowners in a body gathered then on the 
Court green, and carried home, for private thought, the knowledge 
they had acquired while listening to the public debates. 

The society which they formed among themselves was marked by 
eminent respectability, but was noted for few features of interest. 
The simplicity distinguishing the social life of the higher planters, 
took, in the case of that of the lower, the character of extreme 
plainness. The existenee led by this section of the people was one of 
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unusual seclusion; their only places for general meeting were the 
churchyard, the court-house and the store. The farthest point they 
had travelled to was the néarest town in which they found a market 
for the sale of their cotton or tobacco. Their entire withdrawal from 
the world produced a marked primitiveness, which was transmitted 
from. generation to generation. 

There were two influences to maintain in persons of this social 
rank great pride of character, even when they had to endure extreme 
poverty. First, they followed the independent life of the plantation. ° 
It is true that their estates were small, but they were absolute masters 
of their own properties. Secondly, the presence of the slave, a 
standing object of social degradation, inspired the plainest white man 
with a sense of his superiority of race, a sense tending to strengthen 
his self-esteem as an’ individual. These influences gave a prouder 
tone to the whole social life of the common people of the South than 
would otherwise have characterised it. 

On the other hand, the absence of educational advantages had a 
strong tendency to sink this social life below the point which has 
been reached by similar populations elsewhere. The old field school 
offered the only opportunity for instruction, and even this was used 
by but a small part of this section of the inhabitants of the South. 
Illiteracy was very prevalent. It was one of the unfortunate resulta 
of the old plantation system that it diminished all educational 
facilities by the remoteness which it created. : 

Taken as a whole, the common people of the Southern States in 
the period of slavery were an unusually intelligent, conservative and 
sturdy population. ‘The bulk of the armies of the Confederacy during 
the war between the States were drawn from this class, and surely 
the world never saw a body of-soldiers more distinguished for the 
qualities which win the admiration and respect of mankind. 


iI. 


It would be difficult to ‘conceive of a inore far-reaching change 
than the upshot of the war produced in the condition of the Southern 
whites, whether regarded from an economical or from a social point 
of view. The first blow struck was the abolition of slavery; to this 
can be traced the revolution which has already gone so far to make 
. of the new South a country radically different from the old. The 

‘first result of emancipation was to set in immediate action influences 
tending to the early destruction of the large plantation system, the 
basis of the social life of the old régime, and the support of its strong 
aristocratic spirit.. Prominent among these influences was the fact 
that many large planters were in debt at the end of the war. ‘The 
destruction of property in slaves made it impossible for men in that 
condition to meet their obligations; their lanfled estates were thrown 
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upon the market, and sold for a.small amount, as compared with 
their former valuation. In such sales, there was generally an 
extensive subdivision of the ownership of the soil. 

Again, many persons who held on to their great landed estates 
found, as time passed and agricultural prices declined, that under a 
system of free labour a steady loss was entailed. Many of the large 
properties in land were broken up in order to meet indebtedness 
incurred in agricultural-operations covering a series of years. These 
properties were disposed of, and came into the hands of a pansiderable 
number of owners. 

A third powerful influence tending to the disruption of the ieee 
plantations, even when their possessors could manage to retain their 
holdings during their lives, was the steady emigration of the members 
of the new generation of the same class. When the survivors of the 
large planters passed away, as there were few of their sons willing to 
succeed them in the old homes, the estates were sold, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among the scattered children. This emigration was due 
chiefly to the unprofitableness of agriculture, which offered no career, 
as formerly, to energetic and ambitious young men entering into 
active life. 

In consequence of these combined influences, few of the original 
tracts of land are held intact to-day; and where they are, it is 
because it has been impossible to sell them. Only one influence, 
indeed, has prevented a complete disruption of the large plantation 
system in every neighbourhood, namely, the inability in some places 
tó secure purchasers. Owing to the presence of the negro and to- 
the long-existing prejudice against the South, born of the contest 
over slavery and of the war, there has as yet been no great 
movement of immigrants into every part of that division of the 
country. Asa rule, the subdivision of land which has been going on 
has been brought about by the lower class of whites, who have 
purchased small tracts from time to time. There has been no 
emigration of this section of the Southern people; it has steadily 
grown in numbers, and, on the whole, in thrift, and in doing so, has 
continued to acquire landed property, as the old gentry lost it and 
disappeared. A vast extent of Southern soil is temporarily lapsing 
into wilderness, because this part of the population is not as yet 
sufficiently numerous and prosperous to furnish purchasers for all 
lands for sale, and because no continuous flood of immigrants is 
pouring in, as into the West, to increase the extent of the subdivision. 
Though this subdivision has not yet gone so far as to change the 
whole face of the Southern country, it is in rapid progress, and its 
final result is inevitable, even though not a single immigrant in -the 
future should make a settlement in the Southern States. 

Looking at the rural districts of the South to-day, now thirty-five 
years since the war endéd, we find theni in the control of that class, 
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‘which under the old régime was formed of the small landowners, the 
men who worked with their own hands, assisted by their sons, and, 
perhaps, by a few slaves. The wave of destruction that passed over 
the large planters after Appomattox'did not ruin the small. They 
stand as a mass upon as good a footing now as they did before the 
war between the States. Indeed, the general position of the lower 
whites of the South to-day is, from an economic point of view, more 
advantageous than it was previous to 1860. They dominate the 
material destinies of their neighbourhoods now that the wealthy 
planters of the age of slavery are gone. The individual, however, 
amounts to little in economic importance under the new order, which 
in this respect is unlike the old; it is the mass that is of supreme 
importance. We must look now to a series of small plantations to 
obtain an accurate notion of the system, and not, as formerly, to a 
single plantation. ` is l 
Under the old régime, as has been shown, there was a disposition 
on the part of the planter. to manufacture all his supplies of a ruder 
character, which was easily accomplished owing to his possession of 
slave handicraftsmen. The tendency is- now to secure these supplies 
from persons outside. A blacksmith and carpenter are found in 
every small neighbourhood, and to them the work which used to be 
done by men attached to the plantation is now consigned. At the 
present day, one mill serves the demand for meal in a large com- 
munity. The increase in the number of local stores offering cheap 
goods has removed, in a measure, the need of shoemakers and weavers. 
The entire occupation of the owner of‘a small estate and his family 
‘is now -to plant cotton or tobacco. All the energies are directed to. 
that end. There are no working-men on the place whose duty it is 
-to meet all mechanical wants. ` Whilst the diversity of employments 
is not greater now than in the period of slavery, when the whole 
of each community is regarded, the persons engaged in these employ- 
ments have.changed. The principal mechanics are now white men, 
not negroes, as formerly, and these mechanics are men who hold an 
independent relation to all surrounding landowners. The first step 
towards a diversification of interests has been taken, and, in conse- 
quence, a little hamlet, composed of people following trades, has 
sprung up around very many of the local stores. ; À 
There is evident, eyen in the rural districts of the Southern States, 
a stronger disposition towards co-operation than was observed under 
the large plantation system. This is due to the increasing smallness 
. of the holdings, which not only brings the people together, but also 
causes them to depend for the satisfaction of many of the needs of 
_their estates on supplies from outside. 
.. For the first time in its history, the South is in an economic 
condition to receive a vast influx of immigrants. The spirit of the 
large plantation system discouraged an inrush of people from outside, 
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by withdrawing lands from settlement, and by diminishing the points 
of contact with the outside world. The tendency towards subdivision 
is promotive of immigration by increasing the native population, 
and thus offering all the modern advantages characteristic of large 
and thickly-inhabited communities. As the subdivision progresses, 
there will be a stronger tendency to diversify products, owing to the 
establishment of a great number of local markets. 

Looked at from a social point of view, the condition of the present 
rural white population of the South, which, under the old system, 
formed the lower section of society, has not as yet greatly improved, 
although at this time, in all the rural districts, they practically con- 
stitute the only social element. The class of rural gentry which gave 
the Southern States its social charm under slave institutions has passed 
away, leaving the lower social rank intact. The new order is in no 
particular a substitute for the old. The social characteristics of the 
former are to-day what they have always been. The prosperity of 
the small landowners is not as yet sufficient to have allowed them to 
make any real social advance. The life which they lead still removes 
them from the general currents of the world; they are still the 
primitive people they have ever been, with social qualities com- 
manding respect, but with none to produce a society as notable as that 
which has passed away. Education is now more general, owing to 
the establishment of free schools; some social advantages are enjoyed, 
which under the old system were beyond the reach of all except the 
rich, but in its essential features the social condition of the rural 
population remains as it was when subordinate to that of the higher 
planting class of the old régime, How entirely this class has vanished 
and how wholly the country is given over to the former lower ranks 
of society is nowhere more observable than in the rural churches. 
Owing to the increase in the population, these churches are more 
fully attended than they ever were, but the families representing 
the ancient gentry are no longer to be found there. 

A general social equality prevails in all of the rural districts. In 
those communities in which before the war between the States the 
points of difference between social classes were as notable as they 
are in England to-day, there are now to be discovered no sharp lines 
of demarcation, not because poverty has sunk the ancient gentry to 
the level of the lower ranks in life, but because all that remained 
of that gentry after the war has now disappeared; chiefly, 
as already pointed out, as the result of the emigration of 
the members of the generation which has grown up in the 
course of the last twenty-five years. In the agricultural regions of 
the Southern States, outside of the towns, there are as yet no 
' means for the accumulation of sufficient fortune to give superiority 
to new families possessing talent for getting money. The old rural 
gentry has not been succeeded, even in a comparatively remote 
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degree, so far, by a new gentry, which rests its claims to social 
‘distinction upon large estates acquired in recent years. In the 
country districts all the tendencies are-‘towards a further consolidation 
of the existing social equality, because the subdivision of land means 
a further progress towards the reduction of the whole rural population 
` to the condition of men who work the soil with their own hands. 
There are no substantial social distinctions among manual labourers. 
‘The small farmer and the small planter, who are forming more and 
more every year the body of the rural inhabitants, may hold them- 
selves a little above their white assistants who are without property, 
but there is no real difference in their social status. We see in the 
South to-day a vast rural population which, as a whole, stands upon 
the same social level, a level of great respectability, but entirely 
devoid of those charms which made the social life of the rural gentry 
of the old régime one of the most attractive in the world. 

‘What has become of the descendants of this rural gentry? As a 
body they are no longer to be found in the country. Whilst many have 
` emigrated to other parts of the Union, the far greater number have 
settled in the towns of the South. All the influence of the old 
system, as we have seen, tended directly to the discouragement of the 
growth of cities. All the currents ran towards a dispersion of the 
` population over an ever-widening extent of space. It is now 
precisely the reverse. The drift towards the subdivision of land 
signifies the drift towards the concentration of population. The 
inability of small ‘landowners to manufacture on their own estates 
the supplies they require, since they are not in the advantageous 
position of the planters of the old régime in this respect, has increased 
the importance of local distributing and manufacturing centres, both 
great and small. The towns have become steadily larger each year, 
partially in consequence of the increasing rural demand for manu- 
-factured supplies; the villages have grown because they have drawn 
to themselves a greater number of handicraftsmen working in 
different departments. It has followed that, as the industries of the 
villages have expanded, the room for employment has widened. 

The unprofitableness of agriculture in the present age, unless the 
land-is cultivated by the owner with his own hands, thus cutting the 
expenses down to the smallest point, has prompted the descendants 
of the old planting class, who did not emigrate to the North or West, 
‘to remove to the Southern towns, as offering a better opportunity for 
the improvement of their fortunes. . In addition, they expected to 
find there the best social advantages which the new age afforded. . As 
the result of this change of home, the oldest families of the South, 
the families once in possession of vast tracts of land, on which they 
had, perhaps, resided for several centuries, are now to be found in the - 
cities. They are represented in every town; almost in every village. 
If we go to some Southern county, which in he age of slavery was 
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the seat of an intelligent, refined and cultivated gentry, we shall 
discover that the only society there possessing any distinction is 
centred in the county: court-house town, and this society is generally 
made up of the professional men, whose names recall some of the 
most ancient and honourable in the history of their State. The 
gentry of the South, from having been associated only with life in 
the country, have become now thoroughly identified with life in the 
city. The energy and ability which have built up so many Southern 
towns in so short a time have been drawn, in no small measure, from 
a class that, before the war between the States, visited the city only in 
the winter, and looked upon the country as offering ali that was best 
in life to people of birth’ and culture. In’ the course of the last 
` twenty-five years many fortunes have been made by representatives 
of the old country gentry who have emigrated to the towns, but there 
is no disposition in these representatives to return to the life of their 
ancestors. They may purchase a rural estate for a home in the 
summer, but it is for pleasure and recreation at that season only. 

There has been a notable decline in the political knowledge of the 
rural population of the South, as compared with that of the same 
` people before the war between the States. We have seen that, under 
the old system, the higher planting class were the political as well 
as the social leaders of the great mass of small landowners. This 
class was thoroughly well informed in a political way. The hustings 
were the school in which their representatives gave political instruc- 
tions to the body of voters, who were necessarily drawn from the lower 
rank in life. Before the slavery issue became so crying, there was 
the greatest variety of topics for the debates taking place at every 
county seat on court-day, the opponents of the different national 
parties contending .for success in the argument. The political 
education acquired under these circumstances by the voters at large 
was both accurate and extensive. 
- With the disappearance of the large planters and slaveholders, 
the political guides and teachers of the people as a mass, there was 
_ left no set of persons who could adequately fill their place. They 
have been succeeded, as a rule, by small local politicians, whose first 
object is not to educate the people in sound political principles, but 
merely to find out what the people prefer, and to carry out that 
preference, whether or not wise in itself. 

The decline in the political knowledge of the mass of'voters is in 
a measure due to the peculiar conditions which give the local 
politicians a large part of their power. Wot until recently has there 
been more than one issue in the South—the maintenance of white 
supremacy. To that question all economic and political points of 
difference agitating the country were for a long series of years entirely 
subordinated. It is a question which has done much to provincialize 
the South, and in doing so, to delay the political enlightenment of 
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the: white voters under the new régime. With an enormous number 


_ of black voters threatening the stability of their institutions, and 
. periodically reducing all politics in the minds-of the whites to the 


question of self-preservation, it is natural that the white voters of 


‘the. South to-day appear unequal in breadth of political intelligence 


to the same class of voters under the old system, under which the 
people divided into parties on thoroughly national issues, and the 
leaders strove to direct public sentiment and not to follow. 

Bearing closely in mind the various conditions now existing in the 
South, and the strong tendencies now observable there, it is not: 
difficult to predict, with a fair degree of accuracy, the future of that 
great division of the country. The influences at work there during the 


-last thirty-five years ‘have progressed far.enough to lay the foundation 


for a social, political and economic state of the general community, 
precisely similar to that prevailing in all parts of the North. If the 
only object,the Federal authorities had in view in prosecuting the 
war of 1861-5 had been to establish the complete unification of the 
civilisation of the Southern States with the civilisation of the 
Northern, they could not have accomplished that purpose more 
successfully. 

What does the tendency towards the subdivision of land in the 
South mean? It means that in time the surface of its rural districts 
will be divided into the small holdings observed everywhere in the ° 
North and West. These holdings will be cultivated exclusively by 
their owners, practically with their own hands. The intensive system 


. of tillage will be introduced in consequence of the necessity of making 


the most of their limited areas of soil. The appearance of neglect 
and wasté, so long distinguishing the Southern country, will, under 
the new system, pass away, and the South will become as attractive 
to the eye, from an agricultural point of view, as the fairest parts 
of the Northern States. If a great tide of immigration sets in, this 
condition will be réached at a comparatively early date. It will, 
under any circumstances, be delayed by the presence of the alien and 
ignorant African population. ; 

The growth of towns and cities will be very rapid in consequence 
of the increase in the general population, the extension of locàl 
manufacturing interests, and the building of new lines of transporta- 
tion. These towns and cities will be the seats of the greatest 
accumulation of wealth and of the highest culture in the South. 
They will be the places where all that is best in its social life willbe 
found.. In spite of the general prosperity which will prevail, the 
social life of the country, the permanent home only of a yeomanry, 
will be marked ‘by nothing of unusual interest. 

On every line, the history of the vast progress of the Northern 
States will, under the new system, be repeated in the Southern. 
Education will become, more general; literature and. art will flourish 
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as they never flourished during the prevalence of the old régime. 
All the fruits, all the glories of the modern material civilisation will 
be reaped. The traveller passing from Boston to New Orleans will _ 
note no striking difference in political. sentiment. Just as soon as 
the growth of.the people in numbers and the diversification of their 
material interests have been carried to a point which will place their 
communities upon the same general footing as those of the North, 
they will divide on economic issues exclusively ;'and this consumma- 
tion will also be hastened by that gradual elimination of negro 
suffrage, which is now in progress in nearly every State of the South. 
As the material condition of the Southern States approximates to that 
of the Northern, all sectional feeling will pass away. The world will 
then have the spectacle of the great Republic, though continental 
in area, united in all of its parts, not only by precisely the same 
political institutions, but also by exactly the same economical con- 
ditions, and by the same social spirit. From every point of view 
the United States will be one—one in its Government, one in its 
material status, one in its social order. Go to whatever part of it 
we will, we shall find that part similar to every other part. 
Powerful when its sectional interests were diverse and conflicting, it 
will become doubly powerful when all these interests grow to be 


identical. 
-Parure ALEXANDER Bruce, 


PETER ILYITCH TSHAIKOVSKI. 
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—Glinka, Borodin, Moussorski, Glazounov, and Rimski-’ 
Korssakov—have appeared from time to time upon our London 
concert programmes, but the Russian musician most frequently heard 
here is Tshaikovski. Tshaikovski’s story occupies a period of 54 years. 
He was born in 1840; his father was a Russian official and a man of 
distinguished intellect; his mother was French. Of the inner 
workings of their son’s career we can obtain but the scantiest details. 
.From his childhood upwards he exhibited an almost repellant 
reticence, enveloping himself in a cloud of reserve which even his 
family found it impossible to pierce. If he had any love affairs—the . 
channel by which the biographies of so many musicians have been 
ruthlessly bared to the public gaze—he effectually bafiled investi- 
gation. This much, at least, we know, however, that at the age of 37 
he married a mysteriqus personage reputed to be nearly as old as 
himself, and whom he is said to have met some seventeen years 
previously. From various accounts, the advances were on the lady’s 
side; the two parted company at theend of six weeks, and it was not . 
until after Tshiikovski’s death that his relatives became aware of the 
episode, by his mention of-it'in his will. A man of the simplest 
habits, ceaselessly laborious and painstaking, scrupulously punctual 
and exact in his engageménts, he nevertheless shunned society, 
becoming more and more silent as life advanced. But he was no 
bitter, self-absorbed misanthrope: could he be of any use to his 
fellow men, he immediately came out of his shell, and he was kindness 
and good nature itself in helping on young beginners. It is notice- 
able that whilst his spirit found no consoling balm in social inter- 
course, he was nevertheless extremely fond of obtaining second-hand 
impressions of life and its actors, being a voracious reader of every 
description of fiction, including drama, poetry end novels—and thig 
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` in several languages. Butit was useless to attempt any very intimate 
exchange of ideas with him; try to draw him out, and at once he 
became blank and ‘unapproachable. Besides his love of fiction, 
Tshdikovski was also a fervent lover of nature; it was as if he could 
never sufficiently slake his thirst at her streams. Nothing gave him 
more pleasure than to spend days and hours of complete solitude 
wandering through woods and fields. Perhaps it was this ardent 
love of nature which kindled his sympathy for the cool-toned, 
climatic harmonies of that child of Norwegian fiórd and stream, 
Edvard Hagerup Grieg, for whom from a first hearing Tshiikovski 
evinced sincere appreciation. Like Wagner, Schumann and so many 
other composers, Tshiikovski was educated for a lawyer, and devoted 
himself conscientiously to the study of jurisprudence up to the age of 
twenty. It is thoroughly characteristic of the inherent reserve of 
his nature, that he was- anything but a juvenile prodigy. Extra- 
ordinary to relate, when he was already. eighteen he took a course of 
piano lessons from a Swiss professor, named Kundiger, and this 
pedagogue does not appear to have considered him specially talented ! 
The first to suspect his latent powers was an amateur, a young officer, 
who one day heard him improvise, and at once assured him that it 
would be worth his while to devote himself seriously to composition. 
Tshaikovski listened somewhat incredulously. He was of the opinion 
that every dilettante could do as much’ as, if not more than, he could. 
Still, he took his friend’s advice, and sought out Zaremba, then the 
chief teacher of theory at Rubinstein’s recently-founded Petersburg 
* Conservatoire. Before another year had elapsed, the law courts were 
` irrevocably abandoned, Peter Ilyitch Tshaikovski had found his 
vocation, and pursued it unremittingly for the rest of his life. He 
speedily mastered sufficient technical knowledge to earn a modest 
livelihood by teaching harmony, whilst he laid the foundations of 
what has now become a world-wide reputation as a composer. His 
death, terrible in its suddenness and loneliness, was from cholera, in 
the autumn of 1894. Most of this information we glean from the 
memoirs of a certain professor Kashkin, who constantly came into 
touch with Tshaikovski, and was his enthusiastic admirer. Kashkin 
has, moreover, left a sealed document to the Moscow Conservatoire, 
with directions for it to be opened at the end of thirty years. When 
this is done, some important connections may perhaps be finally 
established between T'shdikovski’s life and Tshiikovski’s music. | 
A mental snapshot, hastily seized in 1898, when he ‘visited 
_ England the spring before his death, was of a man of singularly 
aristocratic bearing; he exhibited neither dominant energy nor will 
power, but he had a peculiar grace and litheness of gesture which 
irresistibly recalled those suave, floating, curving dance rhythms,. 
which are never very long absent from his compositions. The sole 
change of expression*which one caught flitting across his inscrutable 
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face, was a faint, though very sweet, smile. At the instigation of 
managers and publishers, who did not fail to perceive his marketable 
value, he was once or twice induced, much against -his inclination, 
to tour through other lands conducting. his own works. He was 
indeed the first Russian composer to do this. But he had no plat- 
form aptitude whatever, lacking every quality necessary to com- 
mand an orchestra or an audience. He sufficiently conquered his , 
painful nervousness to escape an actual fiasco, and that was about all. 
‘Compared with the sensational careers of those other 19th century 
luminaries, Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, Rubinstein — always rushing 
eagerly to the.front, composing, conducting, performing, writing, 
pouring “forth -their lives in feverish, prominent activity,— 
Tshaikovski’s colourless record of a quiet workaday existence may 
bring the student a thrill of disappointment. But, here we may 
remark that, in spite of his shielding himself so persistently from 
‘ publicity, in spite of his faithful avoidance of everything which could 
savour of advertisement, there yet emanated from this man a secret 
magnetic influence which involuntarily attracted the sympathy and 
interest of the masses, as well as the cultured few, for when 
Tshiikovski died, Russia fully realised that an “heroic soul had 
“passed away,” and Russia gave his body such a burial as she has 
seldom given to any of her citizens. The pageant began at nine in 
the morning, and only ended as night drew on. Nor was it long 
before his grave was adorned with a fine obelisk containing a 
medallion of the great artist. 


H. 


But if Tshäikovski’s material life reveals no clearly outlined 
picture of himself, it is quite another matter when we enter the 
realms of his music. Here assuredly he has told the innermost 
secrets of his being; here we have a whole world of spiritual and' 
emotional experience. All that he was so chary of expressing as a 
man found ‘utterance in his creations as an artist; all the pent-up 
passion and tenderness of his nature, denied to woman or child, seem 
to have vented themselves at last and found their outlet in his 
compositions. At times his music comes nigh to overwhelming us 
with its surging waves of stirring emotional temperament. Emotional 
temperament is his predominating cry—it steals along and permeates 
every bar and line that he wrote. His music is decidedly not of 
the kind which we seek to analyse or dissect; we prefer to find in it | 
the echo of our own moods; nor would we claim for it that it ever 
acts as a tonic to either heart or brain, Yet just as in the first 
moments of an unquenchable love or an uncontrollable grief, we 
long for a mutual outburst of kindred feeling and not for admonition 
or blame, so we are drawn to Tshiikovski for sympathy with our own 
turbulent whims and emotions. And so palpablé is his response that 
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one is inclined to doubt whether any other composer can meet us s0 
completely. Knowing the commonplace uneventful course of his 
existence, and considering the spirit of shy retirement which seemed 
the keynote of his every action, we ask ourselves whence he obtained 
his intimate insight into human anguish and suffering? He was 
without doubt a living embodiment of Carlyle’s dictum that he who 
lives a tragedy cannot write one. So poignant, so subtle is the 
accent of his music that he seems to have probed to the hilt all the 
sadness and renunciation to which the human heart is prone. The 
‘sadness and renunciation of the human heart, yes,—but herein even 
his most enthusiastic disciples must acknowledge his limitations. Of 
the joy and serenity, of the sweetness and nazveté, of the peace that 
passeth understanding, which can also be the heritage of the human 
heart, Tshiiikovski but rarely gives us a reflex. We know that in 
many of his songs there is now and again a sparkling ray of bright- 
ness,—there is likewise a southern sunniness about his ballets and 
several of his suites which. can entrance us with their subtle grace 
and charm; yet with all that the listener is conscious that the sun- 
shine and joys of life by no means attracted Tshaikovski, as did its 
clouds and témpests. His moments of happiness are far too fitful 
and fleeting to make any very lasting impression. If we want to 
reach the very essence of his nature we must turn to such examples 
of his art as the despair and sombre grief of the first movement of 
the 4th Symphony in F minor, or to. the last movement of the better- 
. known “Pathetic” symphony; we must listen to the passion-tossed, 
remorseful strains of his “ Francesca da Rimini” overture-fantasy, or 
catch the tragic melancholy of his “ Manfred ” symphony, op. 58. How 
inexpressibly mournful again is his elegiac trio in A minor dedicated 
to the memory of Nicholas Rubinstein, and what a passionate heart- 
throb of pain accompanies his syncopated setting of Goethe’s “ Nur 
“wer die Sehnsucht kennt.” The last-mentioned song indeed may 
be taken as an epitome of T’shaikovski’s whole aspect of life. It is 
interesting to study his arrangement of Goethe’s famous words beside 


that of Schubert. Both songs are equally beautiful. Schubert, on . 


his part, has emphasized the questioning tenderness with which 
Mignon, the girl of 14 or 15, might be expected to repeat, the couplet, 
only half-conscious of its meaning; how real, too, is Schubert’s inter- 
pretation of the simplicity and innocence of the child in whom the 
dawn. of woman’s nascent passion is, all unknown to its possessor, 
flashing into existence. Tshäikovski, on- the other hand, sweeps 
aside Goethe’s unique creation of the child-woman. His singer is a 
matured being, who has learnt and endured some of the most tor- 
turing lessons that the world can teach, and whose soul is vibrating 
in tones of inconsolable grief. Tshäikovski’s message, then, is that of 
a man who longed for something which life never gave him, but who 
still fought his way patiently onwards without a thought of welcoming 
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death. Again and again does his’ music confess how keenly is felt 
his want, whilst it also reveals the lack of masterful energy and 
strength of purpose which might finally haye made him a conqueror 
of fate and destiny. He can remind us of a Hamlet in music—he 
found the times every: whit as “out of joint” as did Hamlet, and ` 
like Hamlet he was endowed not so much with what we term force of 
character as with a capacity for intense feeling. Whilst dwelling 
upon his peculiar brooding melancholy, though, one would particu- 
larly wish to make one point absolutely clear. Tshdikovski was no. 
mere whining sentimentalist. If he expressed the suffering phases of 
humanity alone, he at least did so with all the truth and sincerity 
of an Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiastes has stood the test of a goodly 


` number of centuries... How few of us indeed are there who are not 


perforce obliged to journey through life with no sweeter solace than 
its mournful refrain of “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, saith the 
Preacher.” : 


III. 


As far as medium is concerned, Tshäikovski possessed a truly maré 
vellous yersatility; his creative genius displays itself under the three 
headings of orchestral, dramatic, and lyrical music, in all of which he 
achieved: high excellence. His productiveness, too, was immense; 
nothing like it—in such universal perfection: as his—can be instanced 
since Mozart. During the space of 30 years he composed four 
orchestral suites, five overtures, a number of symphonic poems, three 
pianoforte concertos, a magnificent violin concerto, some exquisite 
chamber music, three delightful ballets, some beautiful church music, 
about a hundred pieces for the piano, as many songs, and, as a climax 
to these, six symphonies and eleven operas. He also compiled an 
exhaustive treatise on harmony, edited some 10 large volumes of 
Russian church music, and contributed a fair amount to contem- 
porary criticism. With this list before us, it is obvious that he was a 
rapid composer, so rapid that he often misled the critics who accused 


him of being careless and superficial. This opinion, however, is not 


endorsed by a closer acquaintance with his music. As a matter of 


. fact he had an exquisite perception for finish and detail. He always 


worked out each theme with the closest scrutiny; polishing, 
expanding, cur tailing, writing, - rewriting, putting aside and 
beginning again. In his capacity for patient labour Tshaikovski was 


- singularly unlike the generality of his compatriots. The A minor. 


pianoforte trio previously cited took him little short of a year to 
complete, and he devoted an equal lapse of time to his “ Manfred” 
music. In his smaller works, as in his larger ones, may be traced the 
same careful attention to every technical exigency. One is even , 
justified in occasionally censuring him for a painstaking development 
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of ideas hardly worthy of such studious thought. Let us first 
glance at his mastery of orchestration. Not a secret in the mighty 
organism of a,modern orchestra would seem to have escaped him. 
He penetrated into its very heart, revelling in its multiplicity of 
resource, blending and contrasting its wealth of tone colour with an 
unerring instinct. He handled his material indeed with quite as 
much—if not even more-—freedom and intuition for effect than 
Wagner. What finer piece of orchestration could be cited, for 
instance, than his “Romeo and Juliet” overture-fantasy, with its 
enunciatory themes given out by clarinets, bassoons and flutes, accom- 
panied by the violins, gradually joined by the rest of the orchestra, 
till its full splendour bursts forth in a plentitude of sound? Cast in 
a smaller, less fantastic mould than Berlioz, less original and daring, 
Tshiikovski can still often recall the French master. An aae 
concert programme might be produced by placing the “ Romeo and 
Juliet” symphony of Berlioz opposite Tshiikovski’s overture-fantasy. 
As would be readily expected from men of such totally opposed 
calibre, their treatment of the subject matter entirely differs, but they 
meet upon a mutual vantage ground of technical grip and emotional 
intensity. Amongst subsequent composers the two who follow nearest 
to Tshäikovski in his mastery of the orchestra are without doubt his 
compatriot Rimski-Korssakov, and. the German, Richard Strauss. 
Tshiikovski, however, was more of an idealist than either of these, 
and realistic programme music written, not to symbolize moods but 
to characterise personages or events, such as one associates 
especially with Richard Strauss, was wholly antagonistic to his views ; 
for Tshiikovski drew a broad margin between music intended for the 
concert hall and the opera, where he contended that personal 
characterisation must be the vocation allotted to the voice. 
- Apart from the full orchestra, in the narrower arena of chamber 
music, his inspiration was also remarkable. Here his instinct for 
finish and detail stood him in good stead. It has been truly said of 
his sextett for violins, altos and ’celli, that he made “simple strings 
quiver with more shades than the rainbow.” And then from his 
chamber music we turn.to his numerous songs. The first thing that 
strikes home to us here is that they are essentially ‘vocal. In this 
respect he is a true Russian. No Russian composer worthy of his 
nationality but has ever loved and understood the, human voice. 
“Nur wer die Schnsucht kennt” heads a list to which may be added 
such gems as the vocal duet, “ Human Tears,” or the solos: “ Blessed 
“be ye Woods,” “ Over the Pale Fields of Harvest,” “The Ball,” 
“In the Balmy Night,” and “Separation.” These, of course, are only 
half a dozen lyrics culled at random from a hundred or more, which 
at once place Tshaikovski amongst the foremost masters of -modern 
song. Very béautiful again are many of his a capella choruses for 
mixed voices, or his ehurch services written without accompaniment, 
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according to the practice of the Greek liturgy. It may be added that 
his Russian romances lose immeasurably by translation—more so, 
perhaps, than the songs of some of his colleagues, for there is a close 
link between Tshaikovski’s individual ‘genre and the soft, caressing 
and withal passionate syllables of his rhythmic native tongue; a link 
which is rudely severed by guttural German versions. ` 

But it was neither in orchestra nor song that Tshiikovski mainly 
desired to excel: his ambition chiefly led him to combine the two 
in opera—another Slavonic trait in his artistic development, since 
it is in opera that the Russian school has hitherto expressed itself 
with most originality and force. Of his eleven operas the two most 
frequently .performed in Russia are “ Mazeppa” and “ Yevguéni 
€ Onéguin.” The latter, which strikes one as the finer of the two, has 
a “book” based upon Pushkin’s novel in verse of the same name. 
Pushkin concentrated the interest of his poem in an elaborate 
character study of his hero—a blasé, dissipated, spoilt young man 
of the world, belonging to the Byronic type so much in favour a few 
decades ago. - Tshiiikovski took this hero, for his title rôle, but the 
prominent figure in the opera, who rivets the listener’s attention from 
first to last, is its heroine, Tatiana. . A more complex portrayal in 
music of a woman, full of emotion and tenderness, highly strung and 
passionate, but at the same time exquisitely refined and pure in her 
every thought, probably does not exist. The famous scene in which . 
she writes Onéguin a love avowal is unrivalled in musical literature. 
Her part throughout, magnificently vocal, seems to float upon an 
orchestra which vibrates with each rapidly-changing impulse of her 
being. In exactly the same way that he dealt objectively with 
Goethe’s “ Mignon,” so Tshaikovski did not hesitate to adopt his own 
conception of Pushkin’s.“ Tatiana.” One can imagine that here he 
may have personified that ideal woman of his dreams whom he was 
never destined to meet in real life. The rôles of Onéguin (baritone), 
Lenski (tenor), Olga (contralto), as well as a. number of minor 
personages, are by no means insignificant; still, Tatiana is the pivot 
upon which they all hang; it depends upon her rôle to wield, 
the other parts into homogeneity. Tatiina requires the rare 
combination of a fine vocal artist and a first-rate actress. Hence 
doubtless the. reason that this beautiful opera missed immediate 
success upon its initial appearance at St. Petersburg; nor has very 
inferior rendering in England and Germany brought it the repute 
which it certainly deserves. 

In all his dramatic compositions, Tshiiikovaki adhered to the estab- 
lished Italian forms, which he enriched, however, with beauty of 
subject and orchestral accompaniment. For Mozart’s operas. he had 
a life-long affection. He was also much attracted by Verdi. For 
“Wagner he expressed more respect than enthusiasm, honestly 
avowing that to fully comprehend the German master required more 
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time than he could devote to him. He thus briefly sums up his 
reminiscences of the “Nibelungen Trilogy” at Bayreuth :— 

“I brought away from the Festspiel Theatre: first, a confused 
“ impression of numerous surprisi>g beauties, chiefly of the symphonic 
“ order, which is remarkable, considering that Wagner has, less than 
“any other composer, an intention of producing ‘ symphonic’ opera; 
“second, a respectful admiration for the stupendous talent of the 
“ poet-composer and his technical capacity; third, a doubt as to the 
“expediency of Wagner’s views regarding the functions of opera; 
“ fourth, a feeling of utter exhaustion; and if I, a musician by pro- 
“fession, was thoroughly worn out in mind and body after a single 
“hearing of the ‘Trilogy,’ what, I ask myself, must be the weariness 
“of a dilettante listener? All the same, I have a sincere wish to 
“ pursue the study of these, the most complicated of all musical 
“creations as yet written.” 

Subsequently Tshiikovski met with a pianoforte score of 
“ Parsifal,” which he declared pleased him more than any of 
Wagner’s other works, but, to his dying day, he considered Wagner’s 
theories upon “ music-drama” fallacious. 


Iv. 


The question as to whether Tshaikovski was typically Russian has 
been much discussed in his own country, where many, while acknow- 
ledging his genius, deny him any special racial characteristics. If not 
a Slav, what was he? Heard by Western ears, his language belongs 
surely only to a Slavonic race. Moreover, he continually used Russian 
‘material, employing the peculiar rhythms and tunes of Russian folk- 
song or dance, and, as has been already seen, the subjects of his 
operas are chiefly drawn from the national sources of Pushkin and 
other Russian authors. Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that he ` 
stands widely apart from Glinka, Borodin, Dargomyzski, Balakireff, 
Moussorski, Glazounov, Rimski-Korssakoff, or any of the exponents 
of the Russian school proper. Listen to any one of these. They 
seem actually to shout in their pride of existence! Their realism 
and strength can be almost brutal. Often they are little short of 
hideous in their daring efforts ab depicting absolute unvarnished 
truth, and they have a broad sense of comedy mixed with a 
sharp vein of satire. How clearly they portray a brilliant young 
civilisation with centuries of dormant physical and mental power at 
its back—as yet though certain of only one thing, namely, its own 
exultant, vitality. Except in one or two rare instances, such as his 
“Overture Triomphale” or his “ Overture 1812” (occasional pieces, 
which he himself did not regard as his best works), Tshaikovski has 
none of this exuberant virility and robustness. His mould is in no 
wise as vigorous, but it is infinitely more refined and ethereal. The 
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Slavonic composer to whom he is most akin, strange to relate, is no 
‘Russian, but the Polish Chopin. Tshäikovski’s range of vision was, 
of course, much wider than Chopin’s, and where Chopin was abso- 
lutely unique, namely, in his idealism of the piano, simply as a solo 
instrument, Tshäikovski can satisfy us least. His pianoforte musio 
always suggests a replica of the orchéstra, either as a whole or as a 
reproduction of one or other of its instruments. But he has all 
Chopin’s passionate melancholy, he has Chopin’s sense of finish, 
Chopin’s artistic balance, as well as his peculiar chromaticism—the 
latter, by the way, not being a prominent trait in the other Russian 
composers. There was no plagiarism in this resemblance, 
Tshiikovski at one period expressing a decided contempt for Chopin, 
declaring him to be little more than a drawing-room dandy. Later 
on, though, he was partially won over by the Chopin renditions given 
by the brothers Rubinstein. Those who care to trace the workings 
of heredity in any evolution of character, will not fail to remark that 
Chopin and Tshaikovski were alike Slavs with a strain of French 
blood in their veins, but whereas Chopin’s French element came from 
the father’s side, Tshiikovski received his from his mother; this 
Gallo-Slavic mixture may also account for his occasional rapport 
with Berlioz. 

If Tshiikovski held aloof from his Russian colleagues, and yet was 
withal indubitably Slavonic, will his music produce’a special Slavonic ` 
school of followers? We doubt it. This music, beautiful though it 
be, lacks germinating force. Its composer has left no rugged, rough- 
hewn material, as it were, for others to work upon, but himself com- 
pletely exhausted his resources, crystallising and perfecting his ideas 
-in his own individual manner. His imitators would only too readily 
fall into trivial effeminacy. One of his chief pupils and disciples is 
Alexander Taneiff. Taneiff is a feeble Tshiikovski, with none of his 
master’s tragic solemnity. To found a strong dynasty of descendants 
demands that absolute strength of character which, as remarked at 
the outset, was exactly what Tshdikovski did not possess. Yet had his 
character and feeling been on a level—in other words, had his in- 
tellect balanced his emotions—it is not improbable that Tshaikovski’s 
music might have missed that heart-throb of suffering humanity, 
which perhaps brings him closest to his listeners. 

As at first suggested, Tshaikovski, to all outward seeming, obtained 
uncommonly little from life, yet he shrank from the very thought of 
death. Is not this. precisely the faint-hearted attitude towards 
existence which is adopted by three-quarters of us? Though we 
hardly dare confess as much even to ourselves, so ashamed are we of 
our pusillanimity and faithless pessimism. Hence when Tshaikovski 
is given, we throng the concert halls: a fellow feeling make’ us 
wondrous’ kind ! 


e - A. E. KELTON. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN AMERICAN 
-DIPLOMACY 


HE present Anglo-American entente wr« not born in the stress of 
the Spanish war. It came into being three years earlier, in the 
travail of the Venezuelan affair, and was due to a group of 

circumstances produced by political necessity and death. The chief 
of these circumstances were the appointment of Judge Gresham as 
Secretary of State and of Thomas Bayard as Minister to England, 
the death of Judge Gresham, and the appointment of Richard Olney 
as his successor. 

‘When Mr. Cleveland came into office for the second time in 1892 
Mr. Bayard was there to be provided for. In the previous adminis- 
tration he had served as Secretary of State. The Bayard who was a 
power in the Senate, whose name was a tower of strength with his 
party, who had been a foremost candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, had, at the request of Mr. Cleveland, left 
the Senate to become the Premier of the administration. Much was 
expected from him; his appointment as Secretary of State inspired 
great confidence. His administration as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was a failure. Now for the second time he was waiting for an office. 
He could not be put back into the State Department; he did not 
particularly desire it. There was only one post that his rank, his 
attainments and his dignity would permit him to take—the mission 
to the Court of St. James, and he was duly appointed. 

Political exigencies compelled Mr. Cleveland to make Judge 
Gresham his Secretary of State, than .hich no more unsuitable 
appointment could have been made. A man of high character, of 
great ability, of sound legal attainments, he would have made an 
admirable Attorney-General or Secretary of the Interior; in fact, 
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he could have successfully filled almost any place except that which 
political necessities forced the President to ask him to accept. He 
was by training and by temperament unsuited to deal with foreign 
questions or the- representatives of foreign governments, and he 
allowed his Minister to England to take his own course. Unfortu- 
nately it was one highly offensive to the American people. Mr. 
Bayard in London, as the Ambassador of the United States to the 
Court of St. James, was living the life he loved best. He was 
making speeches, speeches somewhat pedantic and somewhat too 
redundant with classical quotations for this matter-of-fact age, but 
effusive in compliments to England and Englishmen, and eloquent 
with dreams of the brotherhood of man and of perpetual concord 
between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. His 
` popularity was great in England, but in the United States there was 
an outburst of rage ab Mr. Bayard’s demonstrative friendliness, the 
House of i i even passing a vote of censure on his 
conduct. 

~ Most dreams are shattered by a shock.. So was, Mr. Bayard’s. 
Gresham, Secretary of State, was dead; Olney, Attorney-General, . 
became his successor. Olney was the antithesis of Gresham. 
Gresham, born in the West, a self-made man, who followed the 
plough in his youth, was a typical specimen of the West, and even in 
Washington, while receiving ambassadors in the State Department, 
he suggested the Western judge. Olney was the type of New 
England. The acknowledged leader of the Boston bar, highly 
educated, with cultivated tastes, brusque on the surface, but with a 
nature almost womanly in its sympathies; keenly analytical, 
superbly courageous, tenacious, introspective, and somewhat cynical, 
with the contempt a great mind has for men of small minds with 
small ambitions; by right of office to be regarded as a political leader 
and yet despising the petty art of petty politicians, there could be no 
greater contrast than between the living and the dead. Between him 
and Mr. Bayard, too, there could be nothing in common. 

As Attorney-General, President Cleveland had referred to Mr. 
Olney the long-standing dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain concerning the boundary. Properly the work of the State 
Department, it had been placed in the hands of the Attorney-General 
because of the President’s confidence in his judgment, his legal 
ability and his impartiality. Mr. Olney was convinced. that - 
` Venezuela had, to say the least, “a case,” the merits of which should 
be decided by a competent tribunal. The matter was still before him 
when he left the Department of Justice to assume charge of the State 
Department. At once he took up the subject vigorously. He was 
resolved that Great, Britain must submit her pretensions to arbitra- 

tion and abide by the result. 

Of a celebrated dispatch written by Mr. Olney in his capacity as 
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Secretary of State, and an equally celebrated message sent by Mr. 
Cleveland to Congress, little need be said. England was astounded, 
possibly not more so than America. There was much excitement in 
high official circles, many consultations of Ministers, much diplo- 
matic correspondence, some talk even of squadrons being mobilized. 
But of all men most amazed and angered there was none to compare 
with Mr. Bayard. At first he could hardly believe his senses; thes 
to be the result of all his fine speeches; this to be the end of his 
Anglo-Saxon brotherhood; and then he saw it all. There were 
elections coming on; the patriotic heart must be fired, it was a time- 
honoured expedient to fire the patriotic heart by making faces at 
England. Mr. Bayard’s equanimity was restored. He was ambas- 
sador of the United States to Great Britain. He must officially do 
the bidding of the State Department and communicate unwelcome 
dispatches to the Foreign Office, but unofficially he could assure 
‘his friends that the Amricans were an unruly people, and must not 
be taken too seriously. The thunder was loud, it was unpleasant, but 
it could do no harm. i 

There was fury in: Washington. If ever. man was in deadly 
earnest it was Richard Olney. He bad known the seriousness of his 
undertaking before he embarked upon it, he had counted its cost, 
and his efforts were in danger of being thwarted by the excessive 
amiability of Mr. Bayard. Worst of all, he could do nothing. To 
recall Mr. Bayard spelled scandal; more calamitous even, it would 
have brought the negotiations to a pause and involved delay, and 
that was the very thing Mr. Olney was anxious to avoid; there had 
already been too much delay, and time was pressing. Clearly Mr. 
Bayard must be rendered harmless without his knowledge. 

Enters upon the scene another actor, combining with the savoir 
faire of Bayard the insistence and determination and the clear, far- 
seeing vision of Olney. He was. neither of the last nor the next 
century, he belonged to this, of which he had had great and varied 
. experience. John Hay, at one time private secretary to President 
Lincoln, soldier, diplomatist, poet, man of letters, and above all 
things man of the world, who knows men, their virtues and their 
vices, was sent as an unofficial ambassador of the United States to 
the Court of St. James. Never before in the history of our diplo- 
macy has such an appointment been made; never before was a man 
entrusted with such a delicate task. : 

To be a successful ambassador—that is, an accredited ambassador 
—-requires great tact, great judgment; the iron hand must always 
be concealed by the velvet glove, even speech must be velvet. How 
much greater, then, the obstacles to be overcome by an ambassador 
who has no official standing, who can only hope to achieve results 
by persuasion and argument and appeal? He could not stultify his 
Government by casting odium on Mr. Bayard, he could not magnify 
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himself at the expense of Mr. Bayard. Al he could do as a private 
citizen, an admirer of England, while none the less firmly convinced 
of the justice of the position taken by his country, was to impress 
upon his English friends the foolishness of quarrelling with their 
cousins across the sea. And because he was a private citizen he 
could talk with men-of all parties and all shades of opinion. He 
was as acceptable to the great Conservative leaders, like Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr, Arthur Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, as he was to 
influential men one step below, like Mr. Curzon, then Lord Salis- 
` bury’s.mouthpiece in the Commons; or to Liberal leaders, like Mr. 
John Morley or Sir W. Harcourt. Among the Press, Buckle, the 
editor of The Times; and Moberly Bell, its manager, representing the 
. Conservative thought of England, listened to him as eagerly as did 
Henry Massingham and Henry Norman, of The Chronicle, the 
exponent of Radicalism. Mr. Hay urged that better terms could be 


obtained from the Cleveland administration than from that of Presi-- 


dent McKinley, who, he felt sure, was to be elected; he urged that 
‘it would be wise to settle the dispute before Mr. McKinley came into 
office. Mr. Hay impressed’ upon his friends that unfortunately, in in 
this instance, the United States was not merely engaged in the 
‘pleasant little election pastime of making faces to terrify England. 
Words meant all that they said. Mr. Hay had assistance, very able 
assistance, but there are reasons why other names should not be 
mentioned. Mr. Bayard was titular ambassador only. Mr. Olney 
was informed as to the real state of public opinion in England, not 
through Mr. Bayard, but through other channels. The negotiations 
were removed to Washington, and carried on betwéen Mr. Olney 
and the British ambassador, Lord (then Sir Julian) Pauncefote. 

In an extremity France once supplied America with a friend, and 
the name of Lafayette is properly held in grateful remembrance. 
When time has given proper perspective to events, America will 
learn how much she owes to Lord Pauncefote of Preston, how great 
the value of his friendship. Loyal to his Crown and Government, he | 
was none the less loyal to America; in serving England he served 
the United States; his strong brain, his sense of justice, and his love 
fox the country where he hal resided for so many years saved her 
from humiliation, possibly worse, in a great crisis. 

It was no time for compliments and dreams. Iron was striking 
against iron. When men like Hay and Salisbury, Olney and 
Pauncefote come together, out of the metal of intellectuality will be 
forged the steel of right and progress. The air was cleared, and it 
did not-take “a whiff of grape” to blow the haze away. Both’ sides 
were the better for it. In England the man in the street had a dim 
idea that the blooming Yankees had “ cheeked ” him once more; but 
in Government circles, among the men who sule England, there was 
respect for American courage and diplomacy; there was satisfaction 
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that the two nations could so easily settle their disputes.” On the 
American side it was not without beneficial results. Mr. Olney 
entered the State Department not without that prejudice against- 
England which exists nowhere so strongly as it does in New England. 
England’s sense of justice and her anxiety to advance the cause of 
civilization left their impress upon him, and in an address which he 
made after he ceased to be Secretary of State, he bore handsome 
tribute to all that England had done- in proclaiming liberty. 

This was the germ of the entente. When Mr. Olney wrote his 
’ memorable dispatch—one of the most important of state papers, no 
less remarkable for its lofty tone than its perfect literary style— 
little did he dream of the service England was so soon to render his 
country. When Mr. Hay was urging upon his friends in England 
the expediency of ending an annoying incident, he could hardly have 
contemplated the next time when he should again appeal to England’s 
love of justice. Christian virtues and the Golden Rule still exist— 
in Downing Street. Venezuela might have‘rankled in the breast of 
a small man or a nation doubtful of its own strength. Not so in the 
case of Lord Salisbury voicing England. 

Mr. McKinley knew when he was elected President that he could 
not escape from the responsibilities of the “Cuban situation.” 
Anxious as he was for peace, anxious to do anything that might 
properly be done to prevent war, the sum of all equations was Cuba. 
Once again John Hay was called in. Mr. McKinley at that time bad 
devoted little thought to the study of foreign affairs; his knowledge of 
European politics was rudimentary. Mr. Hay, diplomatist by 
training, familiar with world politics, saw at once that if the United 
States were to wage war successfully against Spain, Spain must be 
isolated. To prevent a Spanish alliance-was the task of diplomacy. 
England, mistress of the seas, could make or mar an alliance. And 
because of that, because London was of even more importance than 
Washington, Mr. Hay, instead of entering the. State Department and 
- becoming Premier, went to London once more to make his diplomacy 
a potent weapon for his country’s good. 

Apart from the fact that he was personally welcome in England, 
the times were in favour of the success of Mr. Hay’s mission. 
The British Government as it was constituted in 1898 (and 
it is the same ‘Cabinet to-day) was strongly pro-American. 
Lord Salisbury, the -Premier, has- a profound admiration for 
America. “He is,” to quote a distinguished servant of the 
Crown who speaks with authority, “impressed with the grandeur of 
“ America, the remarkable energy of the Americans, and the great 
“ future which lies open to them.” Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Premier's 
nephew, First Lord of the Treasury and Government leader in the 
House, his uncle’s confidant, may find distraction in politics and 
writing books on theology, but if he has a serious passion for any- 
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thing, itis golf—and America. Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for Colonial Affairs, has shown his devotion to America by taking to- 
wife a daughter of Massachusetts, descended from one of the oldest 
Puritan families. Mr. Hay was assured of a sympathetic reception. 
In those anxious days. before war was declared, but when it was 
evident to all Europe that the sword could no longer remain sheathed, 
the fate of the United States hung for one moment trembling in the 
balance. . It was proposed by Russia to England that in the interest 
of peace and to avert the war which could not be averted in any other 
way, Spain should be induced to sell or exchange Cuba, which 
England would find useful to round off her West Indian possessions, 
while Spain would voluntarily yield her territory rather than risk‘its 
loss by conquest. Any objection on the part of the United States 
that the further acquisition of territory by Great Britain in the 
‘Western Hemisphere would be in contravention of the Monroe 
Doctrine was to be met by the knowledge that Russia countenanced 
the transfer, which would be the notification to the United States that 
if she meant to resist it, Russia as well as England would have to be 
reckoned with. Germany’s.acquiescence was to be secured; the 
passivity of France was pledged by Russia. This Mephistophelean 
plot failed because Lord Salisbury would not play the réle of Faust. 
He feared the gifts which the Muscovite offered him. Emphatically 
and distinctly the English Premier caused it to be known that the 
Cuban question concerned the United States and Spain alone; that 
-it was a matter with which no other nation had any concern; that if 
. they fought, England would preserve strict neutrality, and in pre- 
serving this neutrality, the Russian ambassador was pointedly 
informed on one occasion, England would expect all the other nations 
te observe their neutral obligations. So the plot failed and the 
opportunity to involve England with the United States was lost. = - 
The attitude of England tilted the scale. Spain had appealed to 
Austria, naturally sympathetic because of family relations, and 
Austria had in turn sounded her partners in the Dretbund—Germany . 
and Italy—only to find that the German Emperor was too cautious 
to risk everything on such a desperate chance; while Italy, tradition- 
ally friendly to England, would hear none of it. France was next 
appealed to. The old noble families of France and Spain are closely 
related; the Paris bourse deals largely in Spanish securities, .and; 
despite the legend of traditional friendship, France has no real 
affection for the American people. France consulted Russia, with 
_ the result, already known, and Spain’s last hope .was gone. 
“ From this time on the action was rapid. Mr. Hay, so soon’as he 
learned that Spain was isolated, that in all the world she could find 
neither ally nor support, so informed his Government in Washington, 
and when his dispatch was received President: McKinley felt safe in 
embarking on a policy which inevitably could ‘have but one con- 
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clusion—Spain must either yield to all of the demands of the United 
States, or else she must be prepared to resist at the risk of war. 
Poor Spain! Humiliated, baffled, deserted; crushed by her own 
folly and dishonesty; still striving to avert the day of doom : 
clinging as ever to delusions, she still thought she saw a single 
chance for salvation. Her Minister in Washington, a man.with a 
supple mind, very adroit, accomplished in all the arts of diplomacy, 
understanding thoroughly the temper of the people among whom 
he lived, knowing that the United States did not want war, but 
were being actually forced into it, knowing that their influential men 
were trying to avert war, conceived the brilliant idea that where the 
chancellors of Europe had failed their Ministers might be more 
successful. In Washington there was a conference of the Powers. 
The ambassadors met at the French Embassy to see what they could 
do to prevent war. Could they act as mediators and save the peace 
of Europe? There was talk of a note which should have all the force 
and effect of a restraining order, and make the litigants give sureties 
for their good behaviour. Here again the European coalition found 
an unexpected obstacle. The British ambassador would not lend 
himself to any. scheme which would in any way humiliate or 
embarrass the United States. He was in favour of preventing war, 
if war could be prevented without’ injuring the amour propre of the 
United States, but he was sternly set against defeating the objects 
which the United States had in view—the- house-cleaning in the 
West Indies which had been so long deferred that the place had 
become a stench in the nostrils of all decent men. The attitude of 
Sir Julian Pauncefote caused a halt, and the ambassadors had to 
communicate with their Governments for further instructions. 
When these pourparlers were initiated the British ambassador 
subordinated himself, but as the scheme unfolded itself, and the 
ambassadors saw that Great Britain again held the key of the position, 
very properly a change of venue was taken, and the succeeding con- 
ferences were held at the British Embassy. And with the change 
of scene the situation clearly developed. Sir Julian Pauncefote, to 
whom Lord Salisbury had given carte blanche in the carrying on of the 
negotiations, announced so clearly the position of his Government 
that it could not be mistaken. His Government, he said in effect, 
would join with the other Powers in representing to the President its 
desire to see bloodshed averted, but not one step further would it go. 
It was that or nothing. If the other Powers were not satisfied, Great 
Britain would immediately withdraw. And when that had been said 
and done Sir Julian did a thing remarkable in ‘the history of diplo- 
macy. Before he would consent formally to join his colleagues in . 
making. their views known to the American Government, he informed 
the President of what had been done, he asked whether it would be 
embarrassing to him to receive the harmless representations of the . 
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ambassadors, and when assured that it would not cause embarrass- 
ment Sir Julian consented to unite with his colleagues in the 
presentation of a collective note. 5 
What followed we all know, because it was “made public at the 
' time; what Spain thought of it is known only to a few persons. 
The Spanish Legation in Washington had watched every move with 
absorbing interest, as it was realised there if nowhere else that the 
cards were being dealt on the table face up. When Spain knew that 
the last effort had failed, that Britain had wrecked the concert, a 
member of the Spanish Legation, by descent an Englishman, although ` 
by birth and training and parentage Spanish, threw up his hands and 
said: “We are beaten by England. I used to be proud of my 
“English descent. From this time on I repudiate England, I want’ 
‘no more of her. Curse her.” : 

The thunder of Dewey’s guns silenced the voice of diplomacy, but 
although diplomacy was voiceless its eyes were keen. In Spain, 
at Gibraltar, in London, in Hongkong, in fact wherever British 
diplomatic or military or naval officers were stationed, the laws of 
neutrality were violated a dozen times a day in the cause of friend- 
ship. Little went on of use to the United States which came to the 
Foreign or War Offices in London, which was not promptly 
communicated to this Government. A separate chapter might be 
written on the diplomatic history of Manila Bay; of the orders which 
were sent to Captain Chichester of H.M.S. “ Powerful”; to Admiral 
Diedrichs, the German flag officer; of the dispatches which passed. 
between Admiral Dewey and the Navy Department; of the motives 
which induced him to cable the Washington Government to send 
him forthwith the “Oregon,” for political effect. Those. times are 
still too recent for the whole truth to be told. 

Diplomacy spoke again when Spain, -brought to her knees, sued 
for peace, and the United States sent commissioners to Paris to, 
arrange the terms. When the American commissioners left Wash- 
ington, two of them at least were resolutely determined not to be 
involved in the acquisition of the Philippines; there was one of the 
commissioners to whom the last words said by a very prominent 
American statesman were:.“ Whatever you do don’t be persuaded 
“into keeping the Philippines,” and the answer of this commissioner 
was: “Whatever I do I shall not agree to keep the Philippines.” 
But men must adjust themselves to circumstances. When the 
commissioners opened their. negotiations in Paris they quickly 
learned that Spain was once more trying to escape paying the penalty 
of her folly, even as before the war she had rushed headlong. to her 
fate. The situation was critical in the extreme. Realising then for 
the first time that the Philippines: were lost to her, Spain would’ 
willingly have given them to any other Power, England excepted, 
rather than sell them to the United States. Again the usual tactics 
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of Spanish diplomacy were employed. Russia, France, and Germany 
were appealed to, Spain’s theory being that if one of those. Powers 
took the islands the United States would have to look to the new 
owner for a settlement and not to her. Of all the Powers to whom 
the appeal was made Germany was most inclined to accept it. The 
possession of the Philippines was in line with her new policy of 

` colonization, and it would have. fitted in amazingly well with her 
purpose to obtain a foothold in China. Bismarck is dead, but his 
doctrine of do ut des still lives. Germany would willingly have 
squared France and her ally Russia to obtain the islands of the 
Pacific, but there was England still to be reckoned with, and England 
appreciated as keenly as the American commissioners then did how 
perilously near they were sailing tothe rocks. To have backed out 
from the Philippines then, to have surrendered them because Ger- 
. many demanded them, to have been robbed of the fruits of victory as 
Japan had been forced to see the prize’snatched from her grasp by a 
European coalition, would have put the United States in the category 
of a second-rate power and destroyed her prestige for the next half 
century. It would have been an admission to the world that while 
the United States were able to grapple with and destroy a decadent, 
enervated people like Spain, when a nation of the first magnitude 
spoke, when Russia growled, or France snarled, or Germany blus- 
tered, the United States quailed and yielded like China or any other 
of the little peoples. That would have been humiliation worse than 
the defeat of battle. 

The machinations of Spain and her quondam allies were rendered 
powerless by the firm stand again assumed by England. England 
caused it to be once more known that the settlement of the Cuban 
question, like its beginning, was a purely American question with 
which no other nation except Spain had any interest, and that unless 
the United States voluntarily surrendered their rights to the Philip- 
pines no other Power had the right of interference. Nations, -like 
individuals, are not entirely swayed by altruism, and England’s 
objects at this time were not without a shade of selfishness. Had 
Germany or France or Russia acquired the Philippines the balance 
of power in the far Hast would have been disturbed; war even might 
have been precipitated. England was fighting for the open door in 
China. She did not want a military ally, but she welcomed a 
commercial ally, one who like herself would stand for commercial 
equality and commercial fairness in the Orient. Mr. Hay had 
devoted many years of his life to a study of the Chinese question, and 
had long recognised the necessity of the United States retaining its 
hold on the markets of China. In the settlement of the Spanish war 
he saw his opportunity. He forcibly recommended to the President 
that the Philippines be not surrendered, and when the European 

Powers saw that the United States was in earnest in its intention to 
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remain an Eastern Power, when these same European Powers calmly 
surveyed the field and saw that any- attempt to oust the United 
States would: bring England’s matchless navy upon their backs, for 
the second time in less than a year they left poor deluded Spain to her 
fate, and the end was written in history. i 
Diplomacy is tergiversation. The peace of nations sometimes 
hangs upon a word. Of the intrigues, the cabals, the schemes which ` 
marked the year 1898—annus mirabilis in American history,—no 
word has ever been made public by men whose words have the weight 
of authority. History is not written by the living; it is 
garnered from the dead long after their voices have been 
stilled. -The ‘historian at the end of the first quarter of 
the new century will probably give to the world the diplomacy of 
the war as revealed by the official. documents, the letters and 
dispatches of the men who made the history of that year. Then shall 
we and our children know of those things which only now can be 
hinted at. But chance sometimes lifts a corner of the past and 
throws a light on the future. In the Senate last January, when a 
motion was offered that the President be requested to send to that 
body the instructions which he gave to the Peace Commissioners and 
the correspondence which passed between them, the motion was 
rejected because of the statements made by Senators, who spoke 
with authority, that the publication of this correspondence might 
be embarrassing to other governments; and then to prevent dis- 
cussion in public a motion was made to further consider the matter in 
secret session. The proceedings of a secret session are supposed to 
be secret; I say “ supposed” advisedly, because while no official report 
is made, their substance is always known to the initiated in Washing- 
ton. On that day, January 16th, last, Senator Davis, chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Relations and one of the commissioners who 
negotiated the treaty of peace with Spain, than whom there can be no 
more competent authority, told the Senate that had the United 
States not taken the Philippines there was every reason to believe 
Germany would have taken such islands as suited her colonial policy. 
_ This is a very brief, very crude, very fragmentary sketch of one 
‘phase of our diplomacy before. and after the war with Spain. It 
explains in a measure why those in authority in America feel now as 
they have felt for the last two years a feeling of gratitude toward 
England; it explains how when in her extremity she needed a friend, 
the only friend she found was England, who stood by her loyally, 
manfully and courageously, braving the displeasure of all the world 
because of the ties of blood; it explains why there is to-day a 
solidarity of the English-speaking people; a union stronger, better, 
more powerful than any other union the world has before known; 
which. does not exist by the favour of treaties ox the grace of rulers, 


but which has come into being because it is a union which makes for 
eo 
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the peace, the progress,’ the civilization of the world; which lends 
encouragement to the peoples still struggling for liberty and who 
know that to the Anglo-Saxon they must look for their inspiration 
and their deliverance. 

So long as the Blood endures, 

T shall know that your good is mine; ye shall feel that my strength is 
yours: 

In the days.of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 

That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall. 


A. Mauro Low. 


A REFORMED COLLEGE OF ARMS. 


“ Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson said they were as ancient as 
the siege of Thebes, which he proved by a passage in one of the tragedies of Euripides.” 
[Life, ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, vol. i. p. 179.] 


OSWELL’S memory was apparently here at fault; for the 
recently-published essay of M. Gennadius (Johnson Club Papers, 
by Various Hands, London, 1899) shows that the learned doctor 

was too sound a “Grecian” to have mistaken Euripides for 
Aeschylus ; and he was doubtless referring to the devices and mottoes 
on the shields of the “Seven against Thebes,” as described by the 
Messenger in that tragedy. He might also have referred to an 
earlier authority, the shield of Achilles, as described by Homer; 
though in that case the devices were probably only decorative; while 
the shields of the Seven Champions bore emblems as full of 
significance as any in medizval heraldry. Indeed, had Johnson 
been able to foresee the researches of Tylor and of Lubbock, he 
would have found that armorial bearings, in the sense of cryptic 
` family or personal insignia, date even from pre-historic times, and 
are finally lost in the mist of antiquity; for the “totem” of a 
primitive savage differs but little from an “achievement” in 
heraldry, save in being apparently unauthorised by any pre-historic 
College of Arms. When therefore the great Lord. Chesterfield 
scoffed at the Garter King of Arms of his day, as “a foolish man, ` 
who does not understand his own foolish business,” he may have 
been right so far as the ignorance of that particular official was con- 
cerned—and heraldry must have been at a low ebb in this country 
in the eighteenth century, judging from the artless character of the 
“coats” then granted—-but he showed a lack of penetration in . 
condemning so roundly a practice, one may almost say a passion, as 
old as humanity itself, and one likely to endure so long as men live 
on this earth, while intrinsically it is full of antiquarian and artistic 
‘interest. ; 
Heraldry is, in fact, an esthetic aspect of clfivalry; and, although 
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the subject easily lends itself to ridicule, partly on account of the 
quaintness of its language and imagery, and partly because it is so ` 
often degraded by snobbish pretensions, it will in what follows be 
treated, without further argument, as deserving of respect; and the 
writer’s aim will be to indicate some reforms in its public 
recognition in this country, which would, in his judgment, tend to 
raise it from the low estate into which it has fallen, and to vindicate 
its proper position as a not ‘ignoble element in national art and 
history. 

It can hardly be necessary to say that serious heraldry in a 
civilised country must have public recognition and regulation. And 
provision for that is made in each of the three kingdoms, for 
England in the Herald’s College in Queen Victoria-street, and for 

. Scotland and Ireland in the offices of the Lyon and the Ulster Kings 
of Arms respectively. Although I may have occasion to refer 
incidentally to these last, it is with the first only that I am really 
concerned. And with that I do not propose to deal in the fashion 
adopted by an anonymous writer on “ Arms and the Gentleman” in 
an article contributed to this Review in August, 1899. With his 
attacks on Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies I have no concern or sympathy; 
and that gentleman is quite able to defend himself. But the 
criticisms he makes on the College of Arms, though he insists on 
them with an urgency and asperity I have no wish to imitate, 
certainly do support, even when judiciously discounted, the position 
I desire to maintain, viz., that the College, as now constituted, is 
unworthy of its position as a national institution, and needs thorough 
reform. It will be my aim rather to trace to its origin the undeni- 
able weakness of the College as a public office, and to show how, as 
reformed, it might recover its dignity, and become also a not 
contemptible source of revenue. : 

Now, that the College of Arms is a national institution, a 
public office, is denied by no one, and it is attested by 
so excellent an authority as “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” where 
it will be found in the alphabetical list of more than sixty 
“Government offices,” that begins with the Admiralty and ends 
with the Board of Works. But in this list it is distinguished by an 
ominous lack of statistics as to official salaries, etc.; and this 
omission prepares one for the information, which neither the 
Almanack nor any other easily accessible document supplies, that 
the College, though occupying a public position, and enjoying 
privileges as a national institution, is, in reality, the sole surviving 

‘ close unreformed corporation in the country, and is virtually an 

appanage of the Dukes of Norfolk, who inherit the right to appoint 
its officials, but can exercise no effective control over them after their 
appointment. No one but the Duke has any voice in the appoint- 
ments, which are far life; and there is no public supervision, 
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“financial or otherwise, over the officials thus appointed. They are, 
of course, servants of the Crown, and it is as such that they exercise 
their privileges, while their grants and other official acts are 
recogniséd as valid in law. But their position is one of unparalleled 
independence; and it is only the comparative insignificance of the 
‘institution that has allowed it to remain untouched and unreformed, 
while all other Government offices have felt the .pressure of the 
reformer’s hand. _ 

Before passing on to the question whether its duties .are so 
efficiently performed- as to warrant its being left in this unique 
position, a word may be said as to the working in this case of the 
system of patronage, under which all the appointments, and they 
irrevocable, in a Government office are in the hands of a distin- 
guished nobleman by hereditary right. 

No one questions the integrity of the Duke of Norfolk; and it 
may be admitted at once that, by his conscientious flection of the 
:best men he knows, he has placed in the College some excellent 
officials, as competent as any to carry on its business as at present 
understood. But he naturally gives the preference to men whom he 
knows personally, cr who are strongly recommended by his friends; - 
and in this way it has come about that pretty nearly all the officers 
of the College are Roman Catholics. Here again, no one who knows 
anything of the facts would question the loyalty and integrity of 
Roman Catholics, as such, least of all-their competence to deal with . 
heraldry and genealogy as matters of art or of history. Perhaps-by 
their antecedents and-sympathies they are, in some ways, better 
qualified than others to deal with them. But the Kings of Arms 
and the Heralds are also State officials,—officials, that is, of a State 
which has an Established Church to which they do not belong, and 
in the ceremonies of which they can only take part by the tolerance 
of the Pope; and herein a not unimportant practical difficulty may 
arise. The matter attracted some attention at the funeral of Mr. 
Gladstone; but-its possible significance on some later occasions was 
hardly recognised. Mr. Gladstone being accorded a State funeral, - 
the College of Arms was entrusted with the carrying out of the 
ceremonial; and to some at least it seemed a strange irony that, 
when the body was, in the dead of night, handed over by the repre- , 
sentatives of the family to the representatives of the Crown, 
all. those who received it, with the exception of Canon 
Wilberforce, representing the Chapter of Westminster, were 
Roman’ Catholics; and: at the head ‘of the procession in the 
Abbey the next.day walked the Duke of Norfolk with his bdton as ° 
Earl Marshal. That the author of “ Vaticanism,” the sincerest and 
most strenuous opponent of the claims of Rome to be found among 
thoughtful High Churchmen, should thus have been borne to his 
last resting-place, furnished by itself food far reflection; but the 
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further thought, that the Roman Catholic officials thus employed 
owed a “divided allegiance,” and that a telegram from Rome 
received that morning might have upset all the arrangements, and 
have made it impossible for them to enter. the Abbey while the 
burial service of the Church of England was being performed, gave 
rise, in the mind at least of one person who was then present, to a 
consideration as to how this might work out hereafter, on some even 
more important occasions. Hereafter—we all hope it may be long 
hereafter, but still we are all human—there will have to be per- 
formed a great State funeral, and, about a year later, a Royal 
Coronation; and these same officials will then be to the fore, or 
should be to the fore, if the whole ceremonial is to be carried 
through in accordance with precedent. If they are present, will 
there not be some inconvenience and incongruity in their taking 
part in the performance of certain rites, and in the receiving of 
certain declarations, of a distinctively Protestant character? And 
if they are not present, by the prohibition of the Pope—a possible 
if not a likely thing—will not the nation as a whole strongly resent 
such an outside interference, and denounce too late a method of 
appointment to unsuitable State offices which has resulted in such 
interference? It is easy fo pooh-pooh such a possibility; but it is 
worth remembering that the English Catholic nobility were for- 
bidden to take part in the Jubilee Service in Westminster Abbey in 
1897; with the result—not without some practical convenience, in 
consequence of the number concerned—that there was a brilliant 
function at the Oratory, attended by the Catholic foreign royalties— 
the unity of the religious celebration being thus broken. And, in 
the absence of an Established Church, it may be taken as certain 
that an aggressive Pope would forbid the participation of Catholic 
officials in any but a Roman Catholic coronation. 

Turning now to the question as to how the College, as at present con- 
stituted, discharges its ordinary duties of supervising and regulating 
the bearing of arms throughout the country, of making new grants of 
the same under proper conditions, of guaranteeing the authenticity 
of family records, and of furnishing accurate information in regard 
to the same—often a matter of more than domestic importance—the 
first thing that strikes one is that it works under conditions of 
secrecy unknown in any other public office. It has no published scale 
of charges for what it undertakes to do; a considerable percentage 
of the fees exacted go into the pocket of the official who happens to 
have the particular job in hand; and, although in certain cases the 
amount of the fee is publicly known and is uniform—as, for example, 
the fee of £76 10s. for a grant—in other cases it is largely a matter 
of bargaining with the herald with whom you happen to have been 
brought into contact; and, if this is not in itself an abuse, it 
certainly opens the dopr to a possibility of abuse; and it is intoler- 
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able that in a Government office such a condition of things should 
exist. ; 

I have direct personal knowledge of that of which I speak; for, 
about three years ago, when I was resident in London, I acted on 
behalf of a northern county, family that was not clearly entitled, 
oither by grant or by descent, to bear the arms, which nevertheless 
it had used, in good faith, for four or five generations. It was 
thought desirable to have them duly recorded ; and I was empowered 
to act as intermediary. The first thing that I discovered was that 
our College of Arms recognises no prescriptive right. This may be 
as it should be; but it differs from the practice in Ireland. Had the 
family in question lived in Ireland, the matter would have been a 
very simple one. There, if you can show that a family has borne 
arms for a hundred years, or for three generations, the right to bear 
them is officially recorded on payment of the moderate fee of £16, 
the arms being then duly granted with a “difference,” and the 
matter is at an end. The Ulster King of Arms prints a list of the 
fees to which he is legally entitled; and, applicants thus knowing 
what they are about, it is a plain and straightforward transaction. 
But in Queen Victoria-street things are different. You have to 
place yourself in the hands of the herald through whom you make ~ 
your, application; before anything is done at all you have to pay him - 
the fee of £76 10s., submitting to his assurance that a right of 
prescription is not recognised in this country; and he then. under- 
takes to “do his hest” for you; a considerable time passing before 
you hear of any result. Now it is, of course, supposed that a grant 
of arms is made by favour of the Crown, as a reward for some service 
rendered, or as a mark of favour on some other ground; and no one 
can quarrel with this principle, which should, in my judgment, be 
more scrupulously adhered to in all cases; whereas it is a matter 
of common knowledge that payment of the feeg claimed will always 
secure a grant, apart from the rule, now somewhat meaningless 
when you can buy china of a baronet in Tottenham Court-road and 
apples of an earl at Charing Cross, that grants are not made to 
retail shop-keepers. But, in the case of the family for which I was 
acting, it certainly seemed to me that, after it had so far humbled 

` itself as to admit the recently-discovered irregularity of its position 
in bearing arms without recorded authorisation, the defect should at 
once, and without question, have been made good on the payment of 
the recognised fee. It was a family of.landed gentry, seated for 
four generations in its present home, and furnishing justices of the - 
peace, deputy-lieutenants and high sheriffs to the county, while on 
two of its living members—one of them distinguished for military 
service—minor grades of knighthood had been conferred. Yet it 
was treated just as if the head of it had recently made a fortune as a 
brewer or on the Stock Exchange, with no veyifiable ancestors behind’ 
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him; and, when the grant was made, the herald spoke of it to me as 
if the fact by itself was an achievement for which he deserved my 
gratitude. í 
And now came my second period of enlightenment, in which I 
learned that under the rules,-if they are rules, by which the College 
at present acts, it is a positive disadvantage for a family applying for 
a grant to have a recorded knowledge of its ancestry for more than 
one or two generations back. In this case the knowledge was well 
ascertained for eight generations; but it was of importance only so 
far as concerned four, as from the great-grandfather of the present 
head of the family were descended sundry second cousins whom it 
was desired to include, and but for whose desire to be thus 
included the application would never have been made at all. It was 
assumed that the grant would cover the whole family, as blood 
relations, ańd so serve to distinguish them from others of the same 
name but not of the same family. Before the application was 
formally made and the fee paid in, I had received assurances which 
satisfied me that, though it was unusual to extend a grant so far as 
¿the second cousins of the- applicant, yet that the College was 
omnipotent in the matter, and could do so, if there were occasion 
for it; and a case was mentioned to me by a brother of 
the herald whom I was consulting in which a grant had been 
extended to fourth cousins. It was on the strength of these 
assurances that I advised the application to be proceeded with, quite 
believing that the grant would be issued as desired, with the 
“limitations extended,” as the expression is, to the second cousins 
in question. But, from the moment that the cheque had been paid 
in, I noted a less confident tone in these assurances; and, when the 
grant had been made, and proved not to be inclusive, as I had been 
led to anticipate it would be, my complaints were met by the reply 
that such inclusion was really impossible and without precedent; 
but that the omission could easily be made good, and the second 
cousins practically become entitled to bear the arms, if a pedigree | 
were deposited, showing their relationship to the grantee; and that 
for this only the small additional fee of £15 would be necessary. 
And this would have been done, as the head of the family was anxious 
to make the affair complete, had I not been warned, just before the 
additional cheque was paid in—it was already in my hands—that, in 
accordance with precedent, this depositing of the pedigree would not 
hate the desired effect. My informant was an heraldic expert, not 
a member of the. College. I then asked the College official for 
a written statement as to what the effect of depositing the 
pedigree would be; and I léarnt that it would merely empower 
the cousins in question to apply for a grant of the same arms, 
- and that, on payment of a second fee of £76 10s., this would be 
issued to them without delay or difficulty. So that a family whose 
H2 
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members are descended iti:the direct. male line from a common great- 


grandfather cam only become, ‘all of them, lawfully armigerous on 


payment of fees amounting’ to some £168, a’ preposterous and pro- 
hibitive sum for such a privilege. 
There would be little cause for complaint, it may be admitted; if 


' these things were duly notified to applicants from the first. If they 


récéived a printed.schedule, showing in plain figures what the: fee 
would be, if limited to the applicant personally; what, if the grant is 
to extend to his children; what, if extended to the other descendants 


. of his parents, or of his grandparents; or great-grandparents, or _ 


-wherever he would wish to stop—an ascending scale of chargés being ; 
assumed—this would. be reasonable and straightforward, and a man — 
would know what he was about; but I submit that there should be 
‘no such mystery about the matter as to lead to the halting procedure 
just narrated, a procedure on which an unfriendly critic might ‘be ` 


‘disposed to place a sinister interpretation. With -a published 


‘schedule of charges; with accounts of fees received duly audited; 
and with officers receiving fixed salaries, as in all other Government í 
‘offices, there would -be no room for any such ambiguity. 

In other respects my experience of the way things are worked in the 


. Herald’s College was favourable. The utmost ċourtesy ‘was shown to 


me personally; there was a readiness, almost an eagerness, to meet the 


` wishes of the family as to the precise form the arms should take; and 


the coat, as granted and recorded, was excellent in design, combining 
the dignity and simplicity of ancient heraldry with the hall-mark 


“of “ differences,” that would enable an heraldic expert at once to - l 


ss 


recognise the “achievement” as a genuine grant of the College in 
recent times. It is true that the letters patent, when received after 
long delays, contained errérs that made it necessary for the document 


to be returned for correction; but in this I saw nothing more than 


the natural outcome ‘of a kind of amiable amateurishness, which, 80 
far as my experience went, seemed characteristic of the College. 
One other matter, however, is. of considerable public interest, and 


- perhaps more than any other calls for reform. The institution includes 


_a valuable library; both of printed books and MSS., and among the 
latter are many unique records. Now this library is certainly public 
property, and should be open to the public under suitable regula- 
tions, such as those in force at the Public Record Office. But the 
officers in Queen Victoria-street tréat their library-as exclusively 
their own, and on occasions charge exorbitant fees for granting 
information from its contents. I say advisedly “on occasions,” 


- because on other occasions friendliness and politeness prevailed 
_ over official reserve, and from one of the heralds*I must gratefully 


acknowledge the receipt of useful and interesting information with- 


` out any charge at all. But at another time from another herald -- 


I received the anaa Bere that he would eN me what I- wanted 
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to know for a fee that to me was staggering; while, assuming that 
the contents of the library have been properly catalogued, indexed or 
- calendared (whichever the correct term in this connection may be), 
I could myself, if admitted to the library, have easily ascertained all 
the facts in an hour or two. There is certainly room for reform here. 

I submit then that a case has been made out at any rate for 
further enquiry; and I am sure that the Duke of Norfolk 
would not offer the slightest objection, if the Government, 
of which he was until recently a by no means undis- 
tinguished member, were to propose temporarily to place 
the College in commission, with a view to enquiry and 
reform. The only reason that could be assigned for not doing this is 
that the matter is one of too little importance to be treated so 
seriously. But the real question is, whether the College of Arms is 
worth preserving at all. For the reasons stated at the outset, I 
-certainly think it is. To secure this, however, reforms effected by a 
Conservative Government are necessary; a Radical Government, if it 
ever caught sight of the College, would “reform it altogether.” But 
Mr. Balfour could easily do what is wanted. As aman endowed with 
historic and esthetic as well as with philosophic instincts, he knows 
that even the by-ways of national life are not without their value; 
and as a good Scotsman he has taken the trouble to “ matriculate ” 
in the Lyon College at Edinburgh, thereby becoming legitimately 
“armigerous,’ in accordance with the rule that prevails in the 
North. 

And that reminds me that, if such a rule were incorporated 
into the system of a reformed English College of Arms, a reason 
for preserving the institution would be found that would satisfy the 
most ardent Radical. For in the desire to be legitimately 
armigerous lies a source of revente that statesmen have strangely 
overlooked. The desire in question is as strong in the leisured 
classes as the desire to drink beer is among working men; and the 
paltry sum of (I think) about £35,000 a year, which the present 
tax on armorial bearings produces, could easily be multiplied ten 
times by an efficient Controller of a reformed Heralds’ College, 
empowered to tax heavily arms borne without authorisation, and 
also empowered to grant, under the Scottish system of matriculation, 
and for a not prohibitive fee, licenses which should be personal, and 
not applicable to all who are or who claim to be members of this 
or that armigerous family. 

A reformed College of Arms should not, in my judgment, 
have less power, but more. It should recover some of the 
prestige it possessed before its Visitations ceased at the close of 
the seventeenth century. It should be brought into line with our 
other national institutions. For one thing, it should be given a 
home in Westminster+-there was a proposal about a hundred years 
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ago to give it an office on the site where the Reform Club now stands 
—and no longer seem intended, by its position in the City, to trans- 
form into a gentleman the “ City gent.” who has just made a fortune. 
Other reforms would doubtless be suggested in the course of a | 
departmental enquiry. It might be well for the duties of Kings 
of Arms and of Heralds, in so far as these are of a public and 
ceremonial character, to be performed by men of noble birth and of 
military bearing, who would presumably be glad to discharge such 
duties at Court or in other public functions unpaid; and to entrust 
the heraldic and genealogical business to a wholly distinct class of 
` officials, with a special technical training, and paid fixed salaries. | 
But these are only suggestions, which may or may not have any 
value. The important thing is that by the action of the Government 
the existing acephalous, uncontrolled order of things should be 
brought to an end, and the College be placed on a business-like basis, 
so that it could take its propér part with dignity in all national 
ceremonial and pageantry, for which there is a growing taste; and 
also, while contributing to the public revenue, do useful work in 
connection with family and local history, which is a not ontem prbis 
department of the history of the nation. 


ARTHUR WOLLASTON HUTTON. 


THE FUTURE OF LONDON - RAILWAYS, 


N the County of London there are about two hundred and eleven 
miles of railway. The word railway is used here in the ordinary 
sense. It does not mean merely a single track, nor, on the other 

hand, does it take any account of lateral, extension, however great. 
A mile of railway is reckoned a mile whether it has a single track or 
a double track or many times a double track. 

Two hundred and eleven miles perhaps may not seem much, but 
the County of London is not large. It may be reckoned to cover 
about 75,000 acres, or a hundred and twenty-one square miles, It 
would be all comprised in a square of eleven miles. On 
an average, therefore, every square mile in the County of London 
has nearly two miles of railway within it, to say nothing of the width 
of the line or of stations, sheds, warehouses, depots, yards, ete. For 
such a space as this, and one so densely populated, two hundred and 
eleven miles of railway is really an enormous extent, and nobody can 
be familiar with these lines without recognising their amazing 
intricacy and the vast amount of land they occupy, or without per- 
ceiving the detrimental effect they have on the pleasantness 
and sightliness and general comfort and convenience of London. 

Now, if any daring engineering genius were to come forward with 
a grand scheme for entirely sweeping away the whole of this vast 
complication of lines, embankments, bridges.and viaducts, we should 
of course laugh at the wild improbability and impracticability of the 
thing, but there would be no denying that ¿f it were possible it would 
not only do much to transform London and its suburbs, but it would 
solve at-a stroke some’ problems that at present seem almost hope- 
lessly insoluble. It would, for instance, give us all the land we 
require for housing the working classes, and it would render prac- 
ticable within a compafatively short time some one of the bold and 
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splendid aene that have been put ‘forward for remodelling the 
= Metropolis. . ‘As it is, any proposal of the kind is very much’ like 
proposing a game of chess with every square of the board filled. , 
You cannot remodel London now because you have no spare space | 


-. to put yourspeople on while you are doing it. ' But conceive of all: ` 


the land now occupied by railways, say; within’ ten miles of the 
centre, ` absolutely vacant—the railways simply sprited away~and ' 
you can remodel London in almost any way you please.. With this 


vacant land available literally all round the Metropolis and at many ` 
.póints in its centre, it would not only be possible by readjustment `, 


to-sweep away slums and set up working-class dwellings, but it-would. 


‘be easy to provide gardens and open spaces within reach of every - 
inhabitant and-in a hundred other ways to enhance the healthiness `' 
and -beauty of this vast “ province- of houses,” as somebody has . 


-called it. 


` I am not an engineer, and-I have no ‘grand scheme to propose, `` 


and I certainly am not going to suggest anything so startling as the 
entire sweeping away of railways from the face of the County of. 
London. What I wish to-do is to point out that since these ee 
. first began to thrust themselves into the Metropolis, there have been 
three inventions that together have totally changed the whole condi- 
tions under which railway construction is possible. The County of 
London, as I have said, comprises about a hundred and twenty-one 
‘square miles of superficial area, all of it appropriated, all of it-very 
valuable, most of it thickly. covered with property and densely ` 
populated. But not many feet down below the surface of the County 
- of London, there are a hundred and twenty-one miles of lateral space 


practically unappropriated, practically valueless, absolutely void ofany ` 


kind of valuable property and ‘totally unpopulated, even by the dead. 
-Under the County of.London as we know’ it with all its life and stir 
' and multiplicity of interests and conflicting forces, there is another - 
. County of London, an unknown land for the most part, a great void 
of silence and darkness in which there are absolutely no Kuman.’ ` 
interests to come into conflict. and in which the only force is the 
vis inertie. If we could drop these surface railways of the County—. . 
or any- considerable part:of them—dowh into this void below, the 
land. they occupy would be just so much gained for public purposes. 
Now it is just this nether County of London that these three 
inventions I have referred to ‘have combined to render available for 


this very purpose if we choose, and just in so far as we choose. Later- 


ally it is a district of 121 square miles; vertically it is practically un- 
limited. But up to a very few years ago our power of-turning this 
nether world to any account was subject to certain very obvious limita- 
tions. When in 1853 the scheme forthe Metropolitan Underground 
line was before Parliament it must of course have been very evident 
f that. if the promoters could have made their tunnel deep enough down ` 
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they would have escaped all the difficulty of dealing with sewers and 
would have avoided a good deal of interference with property. But 
they had to consider the difficulty of getting passengers up and down, 
and the only way of doing that was by flights of stairs. It was 
absolutely necessary that these flights should be as short as possible, 
and that consideration alone would have been sufficient to compel 
them to keep as close to the surface as they could, and to do this 
they encountered the greatest engineering difficulties and incurred 
enormous cost. The invention of the vertical “lift” has practically 
removed that limitation altogether. All consideration of physical 
exertion in getting up and down to the lines has been simply 
eliminated. Whether your railway is just below the surface, or 100 
feet down, is a difference involving merely a few seconds of time. 
The Central London Railway Company have just opened an under- 
ground line about six miles long, between Shepherd’s Bush and the 
Bank, at a depth of from 60 to 96 feet under the ground. At each 
of their thirteen stations they have constructed electric lifts, which 
flash up and down’a distance averaging 60 to 70 feet at the rate 
of 200 feet a minute. At their busiest point—the Bank terminal 
station—they’ have five of these lifts each capable of carrying 
a hundred people. <A trainload of four or five hundred passengers 
may thus arrive at the Bank 60 or 70 feet under ground, and in 
two minutes they may be up in the street, and if the depth 
of the line down below had been 160 instead of 60 feet, it would have 
made a difference’of only 30 seconds. The City and South London 
Electric Railway have had a similar system on a somewhat slower 
and smaller scale and worked by hydraulic power in successful opera- 
tion for years past. 

‘There is one limitation completely removed, and so far as 
accessibility is a consideration you may now construct your railways 
at any depth you think proper. There is a certain point in Queen 
Victoria-street at which if you were to drive down a perpendicular 
shaft you would first of all pass through the District Railway ; 
below that you would come to a main sewer, and underneath that 
again you would find the City and Waterloo Railway; and I am 
assured by the engineers who have carried out this last work that 
if circumstances required it there would be nothing to prevent their 
carrying out a third line under the second and a fourth under the 
third. 

But another reason why it would have been impossible in the past 
to penetrate very far into this lower world with railway tunnels was, 
of course, the difficulty of ventilation. How serious a difficulty that 
was may be judged by the condition of the Metropolitan line which 
throughout its length lies only just below the surface of the streets. 
Steam locomotives and gas lighting and crowded trains on a railway 
60 feet under grountl would have been impossible. The use of 
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electricity for light and traction has removed this difficulty of atmos- 
pheric pollution as completely as the other. 
The third invention that has combined with the other two to 
permit of utilising ihe.121 square miles of clear space under London 
‘is the modern method of constructing tunnels by the use of what is 
known as the Greathead shield, and the compressed air-lock’ for 
driving through watery strata. The engineering details of this new 
system need not be described. In general terms it may be said to 
be a comparatively safe, simple and easy method of driving, by sheer 
hydraulic force, an iron tube through the earth about 15 inches 
at a time and filling up the crevices in the soil all round it outside by 
forcing out, through small holes in the iron, liquid concrete, which 
immediately hardens to the consistency of solid rock. Thus .the 
tunnel itself as fast as if is formed becomes imbedded in the soil 
around it, a part and parcel of the solid earth. Beyond pecking away 
the central core of earth as the tube advances, there is no 
disturbance of-the soil at all. When the Metropolitan was built they - 
had to close the streets and break them up, to lay down their 
foundations, brick over their arch tunnels, cover them down, and 
remake the streets. The two separate tunnels of the Central London 
“Railway just opened—each tunnel nearly six miles long—havé been 
made from end to end and not a foot of the roadway has been 
destroyed. The two lines—the up and the down—have been carried 
—sometimes side by side and sometimes one above the other—along 
the Bayswater-road, Oxford-street, Holborn, riglit under the old 
Fleet City sewer and the Holborn: Viaduct and subways, along 
Newgate-street and Cheapside, and not a single omnibus has been 
stopped by the work. The full tide of traffic has rolled on the whole 
time. There has been a sectional-break up of the road in front of: 
the Mansion House, but that has been necessitated, not by the deep 
tunnelling, but by the construction of a subway for foot passengers 
just underneath the surface. 
It is for two or three reasons difficult to arrive at the comparative 
cost of the two systems of underground railway making—the old 
system represented by the Metropolitan and District Railways and 
the new system represented by the Central London—but I have the 
very best authority for saying that by going down deep and working 
by new methods the modern railway is built at just about half the 
cost of the old. You may, if necessary, go down 100 feet into this 
‘vacant county, this No-man’s-land, that is waiting to be utilised. 
You may build your railway down below and flood it with sunlight 
and keep it sweet and wholesome by generating ozone and- sucking 
in fresh air by. the motion of your trains acting like pistons in 
close-fitting tunnels. Your stations may be up above and your lines 
down below, and you may sprite your passengers up and down by a 
movement of which they are hardly conscious, nd in less time than 
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it would take them to go up or down five-and-twenty steps, and you 
may do it all at about half the price of the old-fashioned underground 
lines. ~ 

These changes it is perfectly plain put the surface railways coming 
into London in an entirely new light. They may not suggest the 
possibility of sweeping them all away from the surface, but among 
other things they most certainly do suggest’ some possibilities in that 
direction that are well worth careful consideration. When these 
lines were created they were allowed to come in with their smoke and 
noise and obstruction, their hideous disfigurement and enormous 
appropriation of land, simply because it was impossible to do other- 
wise. It is no longer impossible. There they are, and it may or _ 
may not be wise to think of removing them, but it is quite certain 
that we could do it if we wished so far as the engineering is con- 
cerned, and that the market value of the land set free by their 
removal would very materially assist in the financial part of the 
problem. That part is, indeed, the only serious one. It is, of course, 
so serious as to preclude any thought of a sudden wholesale change. 
. Not ‘until the world has learned how to be able to devote its spare 
millions to purposes of peace and ‘pleasantness, instead of war and 
warlike preparations, shall we be able to afford to remodel our towns 
—just as we remodel our homes—without any regard as to whether it 
will “pay” or not. But even that time will come, and perhaps 
sooner than some of us anticipate. Meanwhile, it is very well worth 
considering whether, now that it has become possible, some of the 
lines‘ should not be cleared away from the surface of London, cost 
what it may, 

Take for instance the City branch of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway. The planning of the Metropolitan portion of this 
line was a series of the most astonishing blunders, and some of them 
seem irremediable. The City terminus was first of all planted at 
Blackfriars. Then it was found that. they ought to have come across 
the water. They built an atrociously ugly bridge over the river and 
a mere wooden shed of a station at- Ludgate Hill, altogether in- 
adequate, and the costly Blackfriars Station had to be adapted for 
goods. Ludgate Hill was connected with the underground railway, 
and the fine approach to St. Paul’s Cathedral entirely ruined by a 
vile iron bridge over it. Another result was that the Ludgate Hill 
Station, ridiculously inadequate for the traffic of its own line, had 
to get through it the passenger and goods trains for the Northern 
lines. To relieve this intolerable congestion another ugly bridge was 
thrown across the river and another station set up in Queen Victoria- 
street, almost adjoining Ludgate Hill. It was a wretched makeshift, 
and satisfied nobody. The whole business has been a compound 
blunder of the most dismal character. With the Holborn Viaduct 
Terminal Station and-+that below down at Snow Hill, they have 
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‘actually four stations almost on the top of one another, and so 


wretched is the whole: arrangement that at this moment the joint | - 


committee of the London, Chatham and Dover and South-Eastern 
Companies and their engineers are understood to be vainly racking 
their brains for some possible scheme for enlarging Ludgate Hill 


. Station. ‘The original wooden structure has been superseded by- 


$ something a little more substantial, but the station as it stands is a.. 


disgrace to London, and a soutce of great inconveniencé and often: of 


no. little -peril to passengers. There seems -not the slightest pro-. 


- bability of any adequate improvement being effected, simply because 
they cannot get lateral space. y want to push out. the sides of the 


`. station, and they cannot do it: 


Now suppose that four or five ‘miles nae at, Here Hil 
the railway became an electric line, and instead. of running on miles 
‘of arches and plunging through the densely populated districts of 
Camberwell and Walworth, the Borough and Blackfriars, it began to: ` 
dip down below it all.. The new lines might run exactly underneath 
the old ones, and the trains might stop at the same stations; -the ` 
only change would be the passage up and down between the two. 
levels. The District Railway Company have actually obtained 
Parliaméntary. powers for constructing another line underneath-their 
existing one in just this way, only in that case the two lines one above 
the other will be permanent, whereas in the other case, as soon as the _ 
lower line had been made the one overhead would be. cleared away anda: ` 
belt of land four miles long and the entire width of the wide railway 
‘would be at once available for all sorts of public uses. The two 
hideous railway bridges over the river and the deplorable obstruction 


. at Ludgate Hill might be for-ever abolished, and with the width of 


A 


the line at Ludgate thrown into the available space, a fine new 
station might be constructed there on the ground level. It would be a` 


` perfect solition of several problems. ` The engineering practicability. aa 


“of it cannot possibly be disputed, because there is nothing involved in 
any -part of it which has not already been done again and again. 
‘It isʻa question of finance only, and the gravity of that question is - 


materially. reduced by the fact that you are releasing land every inch - 


of which is-of great value. The public advantage of such a scheme 
would be so incalculable. that if other ways-of carrying it out cannot . 
be found the State might well undertake the task of constructing the. ` 
-.lines, leasing them to the-company on equitable terms, and seling 
the land acquired to the London County Council. l 

That is just one illustration of the kind of ia in Tondon 
that have been rendered practicable by the three inventions I ‘have 
referred to. Five-and-twenty years ago such a thing could not have - 
been dreamed of. There are many points about London, that 


: ought now to be-very carefully consideréd in this new light. - The 
_ London Thames above the Tower Bridge is rapidly ‘becoming one of 
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the finest waterways in the world. ‘With our embankments and 
gardens and fine public and private buildings we may well be proud 
of it. Even some of our bridges are very well worthy of their 
position, and conduce very materially to the grandeur of the 
panorama.’ But the bridges and stations at Cannon-street and 
Charing Cross! Even the convenience of getting railways into the 
heart of London ought never to have been sufficient reason for 
tolerating such monstrous disfigurement of our splendid river. It is 
now quite possible to sweep them away, and some day it will be done. 
At present, there they are, and, like many other established institu- 
tions that it will not pay to remove, there of course they are likely to 
remain. - The case of Ludgate Hill is somewhat different. A change 
will certainly have to be made there, and only a very costly change 
will be effectual. The substitution of a deep level electric railway 
from Herne Hill, passing under the river instead of over it and 
coming up, instead of going down, to the level of what before long 
will inevitably be the electric Metropolitan Railway at Farringdon- 
street or Snow-hill, would clear away nearly forty street bridges, 
including those over Queen Victoria-street and Ludgate-hill, as well 
as the two river bridges, and it would render two of the four existing 
stations unnecessary. 

But there is another, and, some may “think, a more practical 
aspect of the matter. The new conditions do not merely point to new 
possibilities, but they have actually inaugurated a new era of 
practical enterprise. This subterranean world is already being ex- 
ploited, and will at no very distant period contain as complex a tangle 
of lines as the world above. The question may very reasonably be 
asked whether it may not be possible to bring to bear upon the matter 
a little more forethought and circumspection than we have exercised 
in permitting the growth of our surface system. In that growth, 
indeed, there has been no system. The railway service of London has 
been evolved in the most chaotic, short-sighted, hand-to-mouth 
fashion, and though no doubt it may be replied that it has, in that, 
merely followed the growth and development of London itself, it will 
hardly be disputed that if, with our present knowledge, we could 
begin planning our railways all over again we should go very 
differently to work. This new subterranean space which engineering 
and electric science has laid open to us affords us just this oppor- 
tunity for a clear start. At present we have done only just enough to 
show what is practicable, and to render it quite certain that we shall 
have large developments of it in the future. Now would be the time 
to frame a well-considered general scheme. Presently, it will be too 
late, or at any rate much more difficult. At the present moment, 
there are no less than thirteen schemes for deep level railways, com- 
prising 44 miles, either actually completed, in process of completion, 
or projected, and forthe most part authorised by Parliament. It is 
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only about_ten years since the first of these—the City and South 
London—was opened, and now we have three lines—nearly twenty 
miles altogether actually made and upwards of another twenty 
planned and partly carried out. In a very few years apparently, the 
deep underground lines within the County of London will, as it has 
just been said, be as extensive and as complicated as those on the 
serface. What we want is a bold well-considered general. scheme,.to 
which enterprise shall be required to conform if it is to be authorised. 
It would avoid a great deal of waste, it would give the metropolis a 
more efficient and convenient service, and it might not improbably be 
so planned as to become an integral part of the system overhead, and . 
possibly the means of gradually clearing much of it away. 

Of course there must be in most minds a very strong initial 
objection to the bare idea of an extensive system of railways buried 
deep down underground. We all feel the objection, and, of course, so 
far as the railway itself is considered, unquestionably it is better 
above ground. But having regard not merely to the railways, but to 
the many vital interests and difficult problems of London life, the ` 

„advantages of getting them underground are overwhelmingly pre- _ 
ponderant. The objections in the future really ought to be very 
slight. With an atmosphere unpolluted by gas lamps and engine 
fumes, a temperature comparatively low in summer and high in 
winter, and with abundance_of light, railways 60 or 80 feet down 
underground may be, anything but objectionable for brief journeys, 
or even for railway servants working for a reasonable number of 
hours. The underground railways of the future are‘not to be judged . 
by our experience of tunnels in general or even’ by the existing low 
level lines. But, however this may be, it must be borne in mind 
that the question is not whether we shall have these deep lines or not. 
They are developing rapidly, and the question is whether their 
development shall be in accordance with a well-considered general 
scheme or shali be allowed to grow in the chaotic, haphazard fashion 
of the surface lines. 

One can imagine in the not very distant future, a magic circle 
drawn round London—say, with a ten-mile radius from some point 
which shall be the railway centre for the whole Metropolis. „At this 
circle, steam locomotives—if they are still in use in the open country _ 
—are left behind. Allround at this boundary, trains take to them- 
selves electric power, blaze out with electric light and begin ‘to flash 
down by easy decline towards the weird region beneath the roots 
of the great forest of London. A passenger by one of these 
trains who may have seen what has been done beneath the bed of 
the river with all its shipping at Blackwall, or under the vast station 
at’ Waterloo with its bustling crowds and its mountains of luggage 
and its thousand trains a day with their ponderous locomotives 

moving overhead all the while, will not be surprised to find that this 
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subterranean region is no longer given up to darkness and silence. 
It has become a maze of echoing tunnels, brilliantly-illuminated 
stations, throngs of people and “flying carpets,” in the form of 
electric lifts. At the heart of it all, down under the very centre of 
London, the ten great lines running in from the provinces meet, 
each having its own station consisting merely of a platform and lifts 
for passengers and luggage. Down here there is no issuing or taking 
of tickets, no claiming of luggage, no meeting of friends. There is 
nothing to be done but step out of the trains into the lifts and flit 
upwards. As there is unlimited space all around, there is no backing 
out of trains from a terminal station. The carriages are no sooner 
' emptied than they run straight ahead, take a great sweep round and 
come in upon the down line, or pass on to another company’s system. 
A very large proportion of all the difficulty of managing the traffic of 
the great terminal stations of London is due to the fact that their 
trains cannot be run away in this fashion. The backing out and 
shunting are sources of perpetual blocking and delay, and it is this 
also that necessitates the taking such large areas of invaluable ground 
for sidings. With the unlimited space of this nether world there 
would be no “terminal” stations. Trains would be at the platform 
just long enough to permit of people stepping in and out and of their 
luggage being transferred, and they would run away almost with the 
promptitude of the Metropolitan Railway. Waterloo Station is of 
enormous extent, and the chairman of the company, in extenuation 
of the grievous unpunctuality of service, recently pleaded that they 
had in one day “no less than 1,049 trains” coming into the station. 
But, through Aldersgate Street Station, on the Metropolitan, with 
three platforms and four lines, they get 1,200 trains a day, and most 
of them go with the regularity of clockwork. Of course, there is a 
great difference in the character of the traffic on the two lines, but a 
far more important difference is that in the one case the traffic is 
moving in and out of a terminus and in the other, much of it at any 
rate, is moving in a circle. That is just what the deep level system 
would permit of. The space at Waterloo would be far more than 
sufficient for all their. traffic if the trains, as fast as they came in 
and emptied, could rattle away round St. Paul’s Cathedral, over 
London Bridge, and back again to the down lines. 

The underground stations of the new system would be simply . 
. _ platforms for the passage betwcen lifts and trains. The real station, 
with its booking offices, waiting rooms, cloak-rooms and so forth 
would be overhead, part of a great circle of splendid buildings 
enclosing a circulating space sufficient for all the railways combined. 
The stepping into the lifts dropping down from this circulating space 
would he the commencement of the journey. The transfer down 
below would be merely a change of carriage. 

Dreamers have often.imagined such a great central station as this, 
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and its advantages are, too. evident to re pointing out.” Butto 
_ bring ten great lines of ‘railway ploughing across the surface of 

` London to a meeting point at the centre is obviously impossible. 
Underground it is perfectly practicable. ' It is clear that the existence | 
of-such a centré would modify in the most radical manner all purely - 


‘London schemes. It is equally clear that if these local schemes are . : 


allowed to develop without any reference to such a centre it may ` 
_ < retard or even for ever prevent such a splendid ideal being realised eX 
as it may be now whenever we. think proper. < 8 


. 


G. E. Minzaw. ae 


THE ATHLETIC MASTER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


UCH has been heard lately of the undue prominence given to 
athletics in the Public Schools’ curriculum. The whole 
question of the proper management and’ due subordination 

of games in school life is one of great concern alike to parents and 
to headmasters. The parent who finds his son at the age of seventeen 
the proud possessor of his “ cap” or “ colours,” but a hopeless failure 
‘for Sandhurst, or unable to pass the preliminary professional exami- 
nations, has, in nine cases out of ten, a just cause of complaint. His 
son’s backwardness comes as a serious shock, for which the Terminal 
Reports have not preparéd him. The deficiencies have to be made 
good, so far as this is possible, by a private coach, or at a crammer’s, 
with the result that his purse and temper suffer, no less than the | 
morals and physique of his son, while the attitude of the latter 
towards work is one of irreconcilable hostility. The difficulties of 
the headmaster’s position, though not so obvious, are none the less 
real. On him rests the obligation to make proper provision for 
physical, no less than for intellectual, recreation and development, 
and there can be no doubt that, in the majority of cases, there is an 
honest endeavour to hold the balance fairly. But the headmaster is 
merely human, and only in a few schools can he afford to be insensible 
to the value of a successful cricket or football team as a means of 
advertisement. He must, therefore, adopt the best means to secure 
the efficiency of his school games. In cricket the number of pro- 
fessionals who are competent to instruct is small, and amongst this 
number again there are few whose presence in school life is really 
desirable, whilst in football the professional coach is, as yet, unknown. 
Under these circumstances there has appeared on school -staffs the 
personage who is supposed to combine with scholastic the requisite 
athletic qualifications—the athletic master—at once a product of the 
athletic movement and 4 prime factor in its continuance. It will 
YOL, LXXVII. : rt 
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` suffice to define him as a master who is appointed wits or prin- | 
cipally on the ground of his proficiency in school games. His 


» - emergence, ominotsly enough, coincided with that of the professional 


football player. Twenty years ago what would have been thought’ of 
` the headmaster who wrote to a college tutor asking for á really good -- 
fast bowler to fill a classical vacancy ,on his staff, or of thé legend of a 
noted “blue,” who, on completing his century in a recent ’Varsity 
- match, received five telegrams from as many headmaster’ offering 
-him posts? Whether true or false, the tale points a significant 
moral. In respect of such appointments English schools compare 
unfavourably with those of Scotland, where ‘scholastic appointments - 
have almost invariably been made with due regard to scholastic 
qualifications, and where to-day.the presence of the athletic master 
is limited-to three or four schools. To arrive at a just estimate of 
the athletic master’s character and influence, it will be necessary to 
consider the processes of his production. His parents’.means suffice 
to give him.a liberal éducation, but do not, unfortunately, dispense 
„ with the necessity for a professional career when this is finished. 
` Accordingly he goes'to a good school, where, early in life, his physical 
strength and a natural aptitude for games win him his football cap 
or place in the eleven. Now the natural inclination of every 
. healthy growing boy is towards games. and against work, an irre- 
ducible minimum of which; however, is a disagreeable necessity, if 
- he isto avoid painful interviews with his headmaster. This inclina- 


tion has to be, and is, sternly repressed in the case of the average boy . `` 


' by the authorities, who still-realise that one of the objects for which _ 
parents send their sons to school is to have their minds trained-and 
‘developed. But when once a boy’s athletic prowess is established; 
this-corrective and restrictive action is apt to diminish, if not r i 
disappear. It is very unpleasant for the head to have to “lick” or 
“cart” a member of the eleven or fifteen for persistent deces, 

particularly a boy who is likely to score against Rugboro-or Merkinch ! 
. His form-master, Browne, who has sufficient tact to see what is: © 


` - obvious, is aware of this, and acts accordingly. Hence our hero finds 


it múch easier than his fellows do to minimise his work. Not that he y 
is a fool by any means! Coming of a good stock, it will usually ` 
be. found: that. to a-vigorous -body he unites a keen intelli- 
gence. . He is of infinitely greater importance in the- eyes of the 


school, “and in those of the headmaster, than Browne—who can be” 


replaced at any moment by a more tactful person—and he knows it! 
However, ‘he will, in all probability, by dint of judicious shoving on 
‘the part of his masters, -eventually land in the sixth form, and 
become a popular prefect. At the close of his school life the fact’ 
remains that during this, the first stage of his education, he has done 
no really hard work.’ Theré has been none of -the discipline of 
, thought, - What has cost very: little to acquize has been of very- little. 
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benefit. As to the future, beyond the prospect of more games in the 
wider arena of the University, he has no concern. Life is a pleasant 
institution, and his attitude towards the world is one of easy good 
nature. . 

His advent at the University is heralded by the sporting papers, 
and he begins to realise his importance. Here his school life is 
re-enacted on a larger scale. Such knowledge as he has already 
gained will get him some sort of a degree, a Third in “ Mods” or 
Tripos, a Botany Special, or an Aegrotat! „At the University there 
is practically no compelling power: the same reasons which secured 
him exemption at school are operative with the Dons, and the time 
he spends with his coach is the barest sufficiency. His own views, 
humorously expressed, are that “ work undermines the constitution : 
“ a fellow’s first duty is to keep fit.” He is pleasant enough company 
on occasion, though his exuberance of animal-spirits and command 
of slang and fantastic oaths are apt to pall on any but his enthusiastic 
admirers. ` Thus the second stage of his career comes to an end, 
leaving him, so far as orderly habits of mind are concerned, where 
he was three or four years before. The plastic clay has issued from 
the wheel in the form and mould of the Amiable Bargee, a com- 
bination of Philistine and Barbarian ! ° 

The two careers which most naturally suggest themselves to him 
are the Church and teaching. In the former profession he will do very 
fairly; he is an admirable adjunct to garden parties, can row, play 
ericket and tennis, and direct the youth of his parish towards a 
heavenly, by way of an earthly goal. He is a healthy, if not a high, 
type of manhood, and an admirable exponent of the doctrine of soap- 
and-water. Fora variety of reasons, however, he may elect to become 
a schoolmaster. His college authorities, or the scholastic agents, 
procure for him a third or fourth form mastership, and he begins 
with the cheerful confidence born of an utter want of imagination. 
School life is made up of an infinite number of small details. Our 
hero has never condescended to small details in his life; his “ footer ” 
boots or “ bags ” were frequently borrowed in the pavilion, and his 
cricket bag often left at the station. Then, however, he almost 
invariably found some kind friend to supply his deficiencies or make 
good his neglect. But in his class-room this is impossible. One who 
has never successfully combated slackness in himself is scarcely 
qualified to maintain a ceaseless conflict against the natural care- 
lessness of youth, and the shifts and evasions to which it prompts. 
Of all moral ideas that of obligation is the most difficult to instil 
into the youthful mind, principally because it interferes most with 
immediate ease and comfort. But it must, nevertheless, be inculcated 
by precept and example while the mind is young, or it will never be 
even dimly apprehended. Selfishness and carelessness in the ordinary 
affairs of life are, indeed, productive of greater misery than positive 
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‘vice. - There are ae fe A sii get through the world 
a without the faintest notion of obligation; whose whole existence is 


a tax on the forethought and forbearance of others. To this category, 
alas! our athletic friend will too -often be found to belong. His, 
returns to colleagues (for report Purposes) are ‘apt to be, like Greek 
‘verbs, “irregular and defective”; his class-room resembles a lost 
‘property office, his desk a waste-paper basket, and his- own rooms ` 
present ever-changing views of most admired disorder. Of all men ` 
-he is least capable of inspiring a right attitude towards work, or.of ` 
enforcing the incidents of a routine. Of professional zeal he is < 
' entirely destitute; he has. no sense of the dignity of his proféssion, 
and his work is charaéterised by a loud voice and perfunctory manner. 
His pupils; recognising in him a kindred spirit, soon ‘learn to regard 
‘him with feelings of affection mingled with contempt. ’ When things 
. become absolutely impossible, there may come an outburst, succeeded _ 
“by an obsession of energy. In his own inimitable jargon he fre- - 

quently “ cuts’ praggers,” and is fain to admit that “ the -boss was 
“beastly decent about.it.” His nights are usually devoted to cards; : 
his clothes reek of tobacco, and the’ necessity for physical fitness is 
no longer cogent. It is true he still excites admiration on the field `` 
by appearing in the blazer, of the Hysterics, the Gimorack. tie, sind 


__his College cap; but his ‘interest in sport is fast assuming a literary 


aspect, evidenced by sedulous perusal of the Sporting Times ‘and ' 
Sportsman, wherein he follows the fortunes of his College boat or 


_ teams with unabated interest. Should his athletic energy survive, he 


will frequently disorganise the work of the school by asking for and 
obtaining “days off” for important local matches. Such coaching 
` as he undertakes is generally done, with the assistance of a pipe, in 
the rear of the first eleven nets, but it could hardly be expected that 
-a really good cricketer would bother himself about the junior practice. 
“Current athletic topics and reminiscences of past exploits furnish 
“him with, subject for conversation; his failure to achieve com- 
mensurate results in the schools he will palliate by telling his pupils ` 
that he never did a stroke of work his first two years. Work is, and 
always has been, with him, a disagreeable interlude in a round of: 
- self-enjoyment. ‘ The play’s the thing!” 
What is the effect of such a character on the boys with whom he 


` smes in contact? “Does he not impress on their minds, at the most 


impressionable age, an utterly false view of the relative importance `’ 
of things? In vacation time, when ‘the marker, the riding master, 
or the keeper advises his-pupil to “practise every day,” the boy 
‘realises for himself the impossibility of complying with their injunc- 
tions. But when a master e loco superiore not only preaches the. 
great gospel of games, but also supplies a magnificent example of the . 
possibilities, the boy receives a powerful stimulus to Fealise doctrines’ 
so eminently in accordance with his inclinations. 


. 
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At a later stage the athletic master may find it advisable to supple- | 
ment his scholastic deficiencies by taking orders, and thus secure his 
escape from an office for which he is manifestly unfitted, and which 
he should never have been allowed to fill, Here we will take our leave 
of him. i 

‘To the above strictures there are honourable exceptions, but the 
type which the writer has attempted to delineate will be familiar to 
anyone who knows the public schools and the teaching profession. 
What is the remedy? A frank recognition of facts by headmasters 
might rélegate the athlete, pure and simple, to the ranks of the 
professionals, where an equally honest acceptance of his position on 
the part of the athletic master would afford a most satisfactory 
. solution. But financial considerations will, in many cases, preclude 
the former, and false pride the latter possibility. Insistence on a 
respectable University qualification and a compulsory certificate (or 
equivalent evidence) of competence to teach would, undoubtedly, do 
something towards limiting the athletic master’s potentiality of 
mischief, but, till such time as Secondary Education shall have been 
thoroughly organised and placed on a sound basis, his presence seems 
to be a necessary evil. 


H. J. Spenser. 


RUSKIN: . MAN AND. PROPHET, = - 


T is related of Diogenes of Sinope that he lived in a tub in the 
i] precinct of the temple of. Demeter at Athens; that he used . 
sometimes to roll 4liis tub up and down in a rather foolish and 
provocative manner, -and further lost’ no opportunity of venting 
satirical rebukes on the Athenian people, individually and collec- 
tively; ; that by this course he incurred at first no little unpopularity, 
but in the long run acquired such general esteem that, when some 
young man, “flown with insolence and’ l wine,” maliciously destroyed 
his tub, the citizens had it replaced àt'the public expense. The: 
story, if true, is more creditable than many that are recorded of © 
that mercurial people. London is not Athens, nor yet Sparta: yet . 
we may trace some likeness between Diogenes and the propliet who-is 
the subject of this paper. Even for that smart young-man, whose 
sole claim to mention is his unfortunate insolence to the philosopher f 
‘on this occasion, it might 1 not be difficult to find a parallel; but it 
might not be just. - “The niodern Diogenes was at times an 
- exceedingly annoying.and outrageous person, with an _ imperfect ` 
control of a too facile pen. | . 
` _ The story of his prototype has often been repeated in 1 the world’s 
‘history—in St. Francis, in, Columbus,-in Luther, in almost 
all who refuse ‘to win'success by flattering current opinion, 
- or supplying current ‘taste. Their final victory is due to 
the comparison, gradually ‘percolating the mass of mankind, 
‘between their integrity of motive and that of their wonted 
leaders; a percolation in most cases never .accomplished, so 
_that many of the world’s best and greatest must have perished 
_ unknown. Especially is this probable in our own ‘crowded era, 
. ‘which .hardly_leaves- virtue room enough. or time enough to tell. 
But for wealth, with the opportunities and independence which 
wealth’ confers, it seems unlikely that one so pure of heart as John ` 
Ruskin would ever have stogd: where he oes so dey: Far more 
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likely is it that he would have gone down into the dust, after a life 
of ineffectual, perhaps inarticulate, struggle, with embittered heart 
and shattered faith, unwept, unlaurelled, without paragraphs in the 
papers or any mention of Westminster Abbey. 

Very different, as we know, was his actual story. Fortunate in 
the possession of parents, the one a man of taste and knowledge and 
good sense, the other a woman of strict goodness and early faith, so 
_ that there was no chance of his being reared in idleness or neglect on 

the one hand, or on the other of the things of spirit being overclouded 
by the things of intellect or of sense; sheltered by the devoted, if 
exacting, care of those parents, alike from sneaping winds of ill-usage 
or mischance and from the more destructive agency of stormy 
passions, the liability to which has made genius and the generous 
. nature almost a reproach; enjoying from the first, owing to the 
accident of his father’s trade of wine-merchant, opportunities of 
travel and many-sided culture, such as rarely fall save to the highly- 
born or very opulent; preserved by fortunate illness from the chill 
and stunting of an academic, from the choking and warping of a 
purely professional, career; given in succession the best opportunities 
of speech, allowed to win ‘his name and fame in the calmer sphere 
of art and letters ere he approached the stormy arena of social 
politics, and, finally, secured by ample means from all financial 
disaster as from any intrigues of spite or self-interested malice—it 
was possible for John Ruskin to live out his life in the way he would 
himself have chosen; it was possible for us, if but once in an age, to 
receive in its integrity the utterance of an honest, a gifted, and a 
noble-hearted man. 

The details of his long and changeful career I do not attempt to 
give. They are to be gleaned from Mr. Collingwood’s useful and 
important Lsfe, a new edition of which has recently been issued at the 
price of an ordinary novel, revised and rounded off with the record of 
the few still years that rocked the old man to his settled sleep. Mr. 
Collingwood has brought to his task the knowledge of philosophy, 
- of literature and of art that was indispensable: he possesses the 
lucid power of grasping, wielding and selecting from masses of 
detail: his feeling for his subject is unimpeachably sympathetic, his 
_ own personality and opinions, perhaps, for so near a friend and 
- neighbour, almost too rigorously suppressed. We might complain, 
too, of some want of definition in his treatment of certain points—I 
do not say on the matter of the dissolution of Ruskin’s marriage, 
where he would no doubt be restrained by regard for the feelings of 
persons yet living; but on such matters as his differences with the 
University of Oxford, the relaxation of his hold on Christian faith, 
the actual crises and symptoms of unhinged intellect which recurred 
in his later life, and the names of one or two people with whom some 
interesting relations are recounted. The fact is we are still too near 
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. our subject. The final biography of Ruskin, as it seems.to me, 
- remains to be written; but I hope it will not be written until another 
‘generation has passed away, and the noble and righteous spirit of 
his writings has had time to leaven the community yet more deeply. 
And if, then, as is but natural, a less indulgent review should afford. ` 
us somé evidence of weakness and deficiency, or of poorer motive, . 
withheld at present, it will, I am confident, do little to shake our love ` 
and trust in him. Nor, now, need we deny his sins of exaggeration 


and hasty vehemence of speech.. Exaggeration is peculiarly a -` 


literary and rhetorical fault: delight in words and care for _ 
` the ring and vigour of the sentence overpowers the desiré to be 
accurate, and the habit’ of the telling phrase and colouring epithet 
‘persists even after an author has.learned to perceive and regret the 
‘vitiation of the moral result. But sometimes Ruskin exaggerated of 
set purpose: in one of his Oxford discourses, for instance, he remarks ` 
k of some earlier statement—“ I said ‘it in a way that I thought would 
a “ shock: you a little, that you might rémember it.” (Lectures on 
Art IV., p. 103). Nor is'an author always exaggerating when we 
happen to think so.. If you hamper him too closely, you are in | 
serious danger of robbing his work of all force and fire, of rendering 
” it listless,-and so useless. Among minor consequences of the enforce- 
ment of a strict exactitude would be the total disappearance of. 
journalism. And though, perhaps, Ruskin never altogether con- 
- quered the habit of over-vehement and hasty speech, there is 
abundant evidence that he knew and struggled with the fault, and 
moreover, when he recognised that he had done a wrong, snideavoursd 
to correct it. The notes inserted in later editions of his works 
contain many such admissions: a striking instance occurs in the full 
' apology made in Fors for January, 1878, for a passage of three: years 
previous reflécting unfavourably on Mr. Gladstone, a passage replaced 
in a later issue by a blank space with the simple words “a memorial 
of rash judgment.”* =. 

‘What was the secret of Ruskin’ 8 Dine ? z 

For of that influence there can be no doubt. Even from his first 
appearance at the age of 18 (1837) as “Kata Phusin” in Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine he attracted notice: the Newdigate of 1838 
was but one of the feathers in his University cap: the first volume of 
‘Modern Painters, published in 1848, when ‘he was still only 24, was a 
~ pronounced success; the second volume in 1846, and The Seven 


: Lamps in 1849, deepened the impression; and ike first volume of |” 


The Stones of Vertice, issued in 1851, made him at 32 one of the 


'. first men of letters of the day. In the fifties he is recognised as the 


leading authority on art. In 1850 he is already being féted by ` 
‘London society: „he attends the Queen’s Drawing Room. Here is a 
- letter of that summer, pleasant to read when ‘one thinks. of the 


s Collingwood’s Life, P 832 
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clouded brain and soured or saddened spirit-of later years—a letter 
beneath whose pretence of boredom is plainly visible his natural 
enjoyment of his own importance and pleasure in what he knew 
would give his mother pleasure :— 


My DEAREST MOTHER, 

Horrible party last night—stiff—large—dull—fidgety—strange,— 
run-against-everybody-know-nobody sort of party. Naval people. 
Young lady claims acquaintance with me—I know as much of her as of 
Queen Pomare.—Talk: get away as soon as I can—ask who she is— 
Lady j—as wise as I was before. Introduced to a black 
man with chin in collar. Black man condescending. I abuse different 
things to black man: chiefly the House of Lords. Black man says 
he lives in it—asks where I live—don’t want to tell him—obliged—go 
away and ask who he is— ; as wise as I was before. Intro- 
duced to a young lady—young lady asks if ] like drawing—go away 
and ask who she is—Lady Keep away, with back to wall 
and look at watch. Get away at last. Very sulky this morning— 
hope my father better—dearest love to you both. 











Nor did his divagation from art to sociology rob him of his supremacy. 
His fearlessness—of which, perhaps, the most striking instances are 
the lectures on the Political Economy of Art in 1857 in Manchester, 
the very metropolis of the doctrines he was opposing, and the address 
on Traffic to the mantifacturing society of Bradford—his splendid 
rhetoric, even his heresies, seemed perpetually to enlarge his empire ; 
and men listened with delight even where they disapproved. His 
opening discourse at Oxford, February 8, 1870, was attended by such 
crowds that the audience had to adjourn in a body to the Sheldonian 
Theatre. The publication of his lectures and shorter works, as also 
the foundation in and after 1879 of the Ruskin Societies of the Rose, 
diffused: a knowledge of his style and views among thousands, for 
whom the price of the larger works had been prohibitive. He 
resigned the Slade Professorship in 1879; but, on his recovery from 
illness in 1883, the then holder of the chair, Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
deemed it incumbent on him to*tender a graceful resignation in his 
favour; and at his first lecture we are told that undergraduates 
climbed into the crowded room through the windows and sat on the 
cupboards. Tlie popularity and the bold excursions of the lecturer, 
whose comprehensive view of Art enabled him to treat of everything 
- under the sun without digressing from his subject, even excited the 
-alarm of the University authorities. It is a striking testimony to 
his power that they actually put pressure on him to postpone a lecture 
in which it was anticipated that he would attack vivisection. He 
resigned his post on this question, but his name has always remained 
one to conjure with, and the cheap editions of recent years have 
carried his influence wide over the English-speaking world. His 
complete works are about to be translated into French. In spite 
of attacks of mental disease, of his occasional violence, prejudice, and 
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injustice; of hostile criticism, and of the grave aloofness maintained , 
by some cooler heads and keener intellects, there is probably -no_ 
Englishman in the last thirty years, not Matthew Arnold, - not 
Tennyson, no! not Mr. Gladstone himself, whose works have excited 
so much attention, or round whose peron hás gathered a more 
genuine affection and respect. ` x 

. What is the secret of -this- great piena? The answer may, 
perhaps, best be found by.a brief comparison with others who have. 
occupied a somewhat similar position. 

Among men who have posed as intellectual dictators or arbiters of 
taste, or assumed the mantle of the prophet, during the last two 
centuries, we may entmerate eight—Switt, Pope, Johnson and Horace 
Walpole in the 18th century; Macaulay, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold 
| and John Ruskin in our own. Swift claims mention for that-extra- 
ordinary irascibility, common to five at least, out of the eight, and 
explicable as to the disturbance of moral. equilibrium . by absolute 
power, or else as the revengeful grudge ‘of genius against a society 
which has ‘too long neglected and depressed it. Moreover, in Swift’s 
and Addison’s day a more moral tone’of society, a more philosophical 
basis of politics, first made such intellectual dictatorship possible., 
Pope and Johnson we may dismiss as wielders of a.purely-literary 
‘supremacy. And, similarly; we- may put aside Macaulay with the- 
remark that his sway, though ultimately grounded.on literature, was, 
with Johnson’s and, in part, Carlyle’s,- largely a conversational 
one. ‘To some, again, the institution -of any parallel between ’ 
Ruskin and Horace Walpolé may seem to savour of paradox : and; ‘ 
indeed, between the fashionable beau with his Government sinecures, 
his aristocratic correspondence and interests, his endless tittle-tattle, 
and backstair methods of proceeding, and our scion of the great 
trading middle- class with his gospel of work, his labourer friends, his 
defiant honesty and‘ outspokenness, the difference is wide enough. 
Yet Walpole, whose span of life and 1 place i in his own century (1717- 
1797) tallies almost exactly with Riuskin’s (1819-1900), shares with 
him, too, wealth, travel, “range of interest, the ‘collecting 
taste. It is true ‘that, where Ruskin. was a - critic, Walpole 
was only a connoisseur; yet he must be regarded as our 
first great collector, and he interested himself in literature 
(we must not forget The Castle of Otranto, important . for its 
date, 1765, as an early sign of reviving romance), in architecture (he 
was the, first reviver of Gothic, however ignorantly or mistakenly), 
in painting, in bric-à-brac, to some extent even in politics. Of the. 
remaining two, Thomas Carlyle and Matthew Arnold, with whom it 
seems more natural to compare Ruskin, neither concerned himself, 
publicly, at least, with Art; and the former suffered from. an 
incapacity for poetry which must have vitiated his judgment not only 
` of literature, but of life. Yet both, though in’ very different ways, 
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were social reformers. Arnold is, no doubt, the best parallel to 
Walpole, by his official connections, his detachment of mind, and the 
playfulness of manner’which he chose to adopt—a nineteenth century 
Rabelais, purified from coarseness, pointing out how sutramely 
ridiculous people were making themselves by this or that instance of 
narrowness, or misdirected zeal. As a mati of letters, Arnold’s place 
is far higher than Ruskin’s, because as against Ruskin’s reams of 
, uninspired rhyme Arnold produced a considerable body of excellent 
poetry, poetry never perhaps likely to be very popular, some- 
what indifferent to sensuous beauty, marked, as a rule, by 
a curious absence of the rush and flame, and disfigured 
by irritating lapses into prosaic and technical blemish, yet 
poetry of a weighty purport, a noble seriousness, a peculiar 
cast of moral and intellectual beauty, for which I find 
in our whole literature no precise ‘parallel. Further, Arnold 
wielded as a literary guide and censor an authority to which Ruskin 
could never pretend; though his own prose style, limpid, polished, 
chaste, has never held the popular mind like the flamboyant prose of 
the latter. Arnold’s work as a social reformer, in spite of the wide 
diffusion of his catchwords and phrases, must be pronounced 
insignificant beside Ruskin’s: the social evils of our day needed, 
- indeed, something much more vigorous and drastic than his graceful 
remedies. It is Carlyle who most resembles Ruskin in manner and 
spirit, and whom indeed he owned as his master. Common to both 
are the fertility of language and ideas, and the tendency to bursts of 
apocalyptic wrath. The teaching of both might be summarised as a 
protest against the exploitation, under sanctioned and respectable 
forms, of one’s fellow-man for one’s own benefit; and an insistence 
on the universal duty of work. But Ruskin’s gospel had always more 
` of hope and sweetness and gentleness in it: more of construction 
and less of denunciation. The difference between them has been 
well expressed by that between the stormy vigour of the Tishbite, 
and the humaner, though at need terrible and powerful temper, of 
his successor, Elisha; and it is admirably reflected in the contrast of 
their styles, though Carlyle’s turn of phrase is often reflected in 
Ruskin’s less elaborated passages. To read Carlyle is like leaping 
from crag to crag beneath a stormy sky, amid the roar of swollen 
torrents and the frequent “burst of thunder, with rarely a bit of 
heather or moss or the slender grace of a harebell to redeem the 
wildness of the place. The smooth, beautiful, almost .euphuistic 
style of Ruskin leads us along more level ground, refreshed by 
springing fountains, shaded by graceful trees, and not uncheered by 
the light of laughing flowers; but near us still rise the steep strong 
mountains that are like God’s righteousness, and in our ears resounds, 
distant perhaps but, ever present, the moan of the labouring, the 

uncomforted sea. i 
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| Tf now we ask wherein Ruskin surpasses ees: two other great 
“ Victorians, Arnold and Carlyle, we shall find- in the apparently `. 
unlikély Walpole a not inconvenient standard of reference. To'any. 


competitor for sovereignty there is ‘necessary an immense self- 
. confidence, coupled with great fluency of expression: and were these 


the only requisites, the intellectual Parnassus whose summit is the- 


; subjéct of conflict would, it is needless to observe, afford hardly 


. . tomb enough, and conneas 
To hide the slain. 4 


But the aspirant’ mist” possess, besides, a knowledge that embraces, 


or seems to embrace, all the chief subjects of human ‘interest. In 
the more limited sphere and degree of the eighteenth century Walpole 


may fairly claini this. knowledge. . Art, literature, politics, . the 
Continent, the world of. English and*European society, secured him 


from defect of: information or of humour. In Carlyle’s case we are 
apt to feel that‘humble origin, Calvinist education and stinted oppor: 


tunities cast some doubt upon his judgment of a world with which he’ . 


was not'so fully i in touch. In Ruskin’s case no such doubt is possible. ` 


His early travel and proficiency secured an early literary success ~ i 
which threw open to him the society of cultivated and prominent: 


people in time for these influences, too, to have their proper formative 
weight; so that what many a famous man. acquires only at-the, cost 
of a certain forcéd subduing and correction, came to John Ruskin 
as natural expansion and organic growth. Matthew Arnold, too, had 
’ these advantages, and had them organically. Giving to ‘the classics 
_and philosophy those early years which Ruskin gave chiefly to science 
and art, yet hé was widely read in modern literature, and early 
enjoyed social opportunities equal or superior to Ruskin’s own. ‘But 


two things combined to unfit him for the prophetic mantle. The-first . 


was his.early ‘acquaintance with practical affairs. As, Lord. Lani- 
downe’s secretary, and afterwards as an inspector of schools, he ` 


. acquired a sense, of established facts, a respect for existing methods 
and machinery, which must have limited his speculative and theoretic 
faculty, and checked in/ him that pure course of ‘sympathy and 
indignation which carries Ruskin’s voice home to so many thousand 
hearts. As compared with the latter, he was ‘sophisticated. In one 


- of those critical poems in which Mr. William Watson so nearly 


‘resembles Arnold, he sdéys of him— 


Something of worldling mingled still 
. With bard and sage. 


That effect is fatal to the plies claim: as Browning truly. 


remarks— 
Never dares‘the man put off the prophet: 
-nä Arnold’s second disability i is akin to this, his conscious adoption, 
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namely, of a tone of light sarcasm, an air of personal immunity, 
which led Mr. Frederick Harrison wittily to compare him to Shakes- 
peare’s foppish courtier, airily prescribing parmaceti for the wounds 
and bruises of the battle-wearied Hotspur. Arnold’s highly-trained 
and disciplined mind has too keen a sense of humour and too steadfast 
a moderation to permit his speaking with the ferrea voz. He chooses 
a tone of badinage; and the choice has been praised as a point of 
skill, as though only in this guise could serious teaching win 
attention. But Ruskin’s own authority refutes such a notion. In 
Walpole’s day the method might have been more effectual. Culti- 
vated minds dislike vehemence; and having been long familiar with 
heroics, crave in their intellectual food the variety and stimulus 
afforded by cuisine: they are aware of the pain that lies about all 
grave questions, and welcome any alleviation of their gravity. But 
when, as now, the prophet’s constituency is widened to include 
thousands in whom this degree of cultivation is impossible ;. when 
new millions, endowed, every unit of them, with the ancient passions, 
are pushing for their place, are demanding their satisfaction, upon 
the narrowing circle of our habitable globe, and when their pressure 
has immeasurably increased the gravity of the problems to be dealt 
with—the leader of thought will jest at his peril. Rather he should 
be incapable of jesting: he should be wholly possessed by an earnest- 
ness and intensity of feeling commensurate with the tremendous 
issues hanging in the balance. It is precisely to this quality that 
the popular empire of men so different as Gladstone, Tennyson and 
Ruskin was due. The masses of struggling and suffering men and 
women, to whom their names and something of their work wera 
known, loved and reverenced them chiefly because they believed in 
their sincerity and compassion, believed them incapable of sitting, 
like Epicurean gods in the circle of their golden chairs, and looking 


down upon 
: The fierce confederate, storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities 


as a joke. It would be an injustice to one so humane as Arnold, 
whose own poetry is as nobly serious as any in our literature, to 
suppose he looked on trouble with any frivolous regard; yet the 
flippancy of his tone is undeniable, nor, except in the case of educa- 
tion, can he be said to have dealt with economic problems. So that, 
whereas Carlyle fails of the due prophetic stature because he has not 
Walpole’s width and catholicity, Arnold fails because he has some- 
thing too much of Walpole in his disposition, or manner, under 
conditions which render that disposition or manner inappropriate. 
But neither in catholicity nor seriousness can Ruskin be said to be 
wanting. His chief defects are undoubtedly his occasional failure 
of logic, his inconsistency, his exaggeration of attitude and statement 
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` (e:9., his abuse of the adverbs “ mathematically,” “ trigonometrically,” 
and his appendage of “ quite ”-to almost every superlative he uses) : 


but these are faults far less fatal now than in less democratic and 
more critical days. And we may claim for him, besides, a quality 
increasingly necessary as the field of human knowledge widens—I 
mean that, peculiar alertness and flexibility of mind that, without 
mastering the mass of detail; can perceive the law, can recognise 
„behind the. multiplicity of subjects the fewness of ideas, and shift 
‘and adapt them to each successive object that presents itself. It was 
. this mental grasp and versatility that enabled him to connect thing's 
apparently so diverse, to-wed science to art and art to politics, to teach 
landscape painting and architecture through geology and botany, < 
to make craftsmen.cultivated and artists laborious, to imagine Cresus 
‘unselfish and the workinan happy. It is impossible to deny to-this* 
` essentially constructive mind a very wide influence on the thought, 
the social action, even the legislation of the last half of the century. - 
In a moment of exaggeration he professed to find in the great land: 
scape-painter the intellectual peer of Shakespeare and Bacon.* He ' 
had himself a far better claim fo. be ranked, not indeed with thé subtle 
and potent spirit of Shakespeare, yet with those comprehensive 
thinkers—an Aristofle, a Dante, a Bacon, a Goethe, a Comte, a 


Spencer—who have enabledman in some degree to grasp and regulate.. 


his multiple existence. tt is, I think, to the class of these con- 
structive minds that Ruskin really belongs, though his building can 
hardly claim the firmness, the consistency, the detail of theirs. When 
his. work is submitted to the calmer,. more deliberate, assay of. 
posterity, it will be found, perhaps, that his greatest service to his 
generation -lay in this effort towards the unification of knowledge ` 
and interest; and that what he has taught us about art.and the life 
of aia is of tining importance compared with his lessons in the art 
of life. 

But his most compain claim on our ‘attention ‘is sha assurance . 
his life affords us of a: perfect bona fides, of an unselfish motive in all . 
he said and did. No maa, surely, could be less led by personal profit. ` 
His lavish generosity dissipated before lis: death nearly the. whole of 
the £200,000 inherited from his father; a circumstance in itself 
sufficient, with many folk, to wreck his reputation for sanity.. Thus ` 
£17,000 were disbursed at'once to relatives who, he thought, had 
been neglected i in the. will; £5,000 went to endow the drawing-school 
at Oxford, in addition to ‘the valuable drawings placéd in the school; 
£7,000 went to the St. George’s Fund; £15,000, to set up a relative `- 
in business; and soon. - Of his preference of duty before inclination 
there are many-instances; but the best-is.that crusade of social and 
industrial reform which withdrew him for-long periods from his 
beloved field of art, plunged him into endless controversy, and’ 


* “Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” iii, section 101, 
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brought so much gloom and bitterness into a naturally sunny spirit. 
“I am still very unwell,” he writes in 1863, “ and tormented between 
- “the longing for rest and lovely life,.and the sense of this terrific call 
“of human crime for resistance and of human misery for help, 
“though it seems to me as the voice of a river of blood which can 
“but sweep me down in the midst of its black clots, helpless."* And 
still stronger evidence is found in the absence of that thirst for 
material power which is the devil’s choicest bait for the select nature 
and the brilliant capacity. Only twice, I believe, did he take part 
in any public movement; when he joined the committee for the 
defence of General Eyre in 1866, and that for organising relief for the 
‘starving Parisians at the close of the siege in 1871—both of them 
humanitarian rather than political efforts; and the only official post 
he ever held, except the mastership of his own Guild of St. George, 
was the Slade Professorship, during his tenure of which he. contri- 
buted far more than the salary of the chair to University objects 
connected therewith. Ruskin found a way, missed by thinkers like 
Milton, Swift, Macaulay, and some conspicuous men of our own day, 
of winning touch with practical issues without committing himself 
to officialdom or the distracting, deteriorating struggle of parties. 
The descent from the heights of literature and philosophy into the 
arena of politics can seldom be accomplished’ without loss of calm 
and of disinterestedness; and the machinery whose aid is sought is 
really powerless to effect the philosopher’s object. It may be urged 
with truth that Ruskin was too individual and egoistic to work with 
others. Part Radical, part Conservative, he would never have 
admitted a compromise. Yet it is also true that he perceived the 
weakness of Parliament, and advised the labourers of England to 
imitate him by thinking, speaking, and legislating for themselves.t 
Ambitious Ruskin was: ambitious of intellectual distinction in early 
life, ambitious of influence in later—but the ambition he followed 
was not the vulgar one of controlling men’s bodies and fortunes, but 
of leavening their minds; the empire he sought was over their hearts, 
And because men recognized this, he won it. 


It would be impossible here to examine properly, or even to 
recapitulate, his various doctrines. But in general one may say 
that his attitude both towards art and towards life is the 
- result of a clear-headed perception of the eternal difference 
between forms and facts. He has the inherent disinclination 
of the original mind to ‘accept the proffered account of things 
without examination. In early childhood he must write in a way 
peculiar to himself. As boy and undergraduate, he objects, as John 


* Letter to Mr. Norton, quoted by Mr. Collingwood (p. 192, ed. 1900). Compare the 
fuller statement of his sense of unfitness and dislike of this reform work at the opening of 
the thirteenth letter of “ Time and Tide.” < 

* « Time and Tide,” Letter iii, 
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Lyiy and John ‘Milton objected, to prescribed curricula; but” 


accumulates vast stores of information all by himself. On his first - 


‘visit to Rome he sniffs at the Forum, the Coliseum, and the rest, - 


when driven from point to point in a state of organised admiration, 


but, finds much to attract him by prowling here and poking there.* 


And so, in all his life’s work the element of personal discovery, the ` 


certainty of individual examinatién, seems essential. Trees, say hia. 
drawing- masters, are to be drawn in such and such a way. He looks _ . 


at trees so drawn; looks also with that microscopic bird’s eye of his 


‘at real trees ; finds there is scant correspondence between the two, and S 


proceeds to complain of this, with important results to landscape- 
painting. Government, he learns, is either by one or by many, by 
king or people. He turns this over, looks at its working in history, 


and presently i in the, Construction of Sheepfolds (1851) he writes— `’. 


A government may be. nominally vested'in an individual ; and Ja 


“if that individual be in such fear of those beneath him, that he does 


nothing but what he supposes will be agreeable to them, the Govern: 


ment is Democratic; on the other hand the Government may be 
vested in a deliberative assembly of a thousand men, all’ having equal 


authority, and all chosen from the lowest ranks of the people; and- 
yet if that assembly ‘act independently of the will of the people, and. 


have no fear of them, and enforce its determinations upon them, the 
government is Monarchical; that is to say, the Assembly, acting as 


‘One, has power over the Many,. while in the case of the. weak ne 


the Many have pona ovèr the One. 


And, to come to the crucial instance, wealth, says the Manchester. . 


politician, means lots of cotton-mills, iron-mills, mills of all sorts, 


. with thousands of labourers collected round them, cheap food, cheap ` 


goods, a vast output, a mighty trade; but Ruskin, looking at pinched 
cheeks and stunted forms, at strident, hideous towns and blackened 


-country, at the starving, joyless, crushed existence of the major ' 


portion of humanity, says-surely this,is not wealth at all; that, if it 
. is, wealth is not worth having; that the only true wealth is welfare— 
welfare not of the few merely, but of the many, for in the long run 


unless the welfare of the many is seonted the welfare even of the - 


few will become impossible. 

Doubtless in the detailed arguments into which these percéptions 
lead-him there is much that is assailable. This herded misery of the 
manufacturing, town, he says, is the result of a command of labour 
acquired, in the first instance, by men taking unfair advantage of- 
their fellows, ‘and ‘utilised to prolong their opportunities of similar 
unfair advantage. To, prevent it and put an end to the herded 


misery we must abolish competition, preventing underbidding by ` 


fixing prices. But, it may be answered, in the first place it cannot 


be proved that great wealth is the result of unfair advantage; it is 


* Letter to Mr. Dale, “Rome, December Bist, 1840.” 
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Sas often the result of superior talent or industry, sometimes even of 
superior honesty. In the second, place, the proposal to abolish com- 
petition is a proposal to abolish the greatest, the most inevitable, of 
all Nature’s laws, and the means suggested, the fixing of prices, is 
impossible. Whatever the intrinsic value of things, their actual value 

- must always be affected by a variety of circumstances other than their 
power of sustaining life. Prices could not be fixed until the utmost 
available resources of the planet were known, until we could assess 
not merely the amount of every mineral and metal or other material 
it contains, but forecast every invention by which human intelligence 
may modify or supersede their use, and every change in human desire 
which may affect the demand for them. To this Ruskin would reply: 
Re-establish guilds in every trade, and let them control labour and 
readjust prices every year,* in accordance with the new conditions 
brought about by the exhaustion of some materials, the discovery of 
others, the progress of science, the alteration of demand. But how 
are the various guilds to obtain the wide knowledge necessary to’ this 
annual readjustment? The immense intelligence department 
involved would enormously enhance prices: and singe Ruskin also 
permits free competition between the guilds and outside individuals 
or companies trading on the present system, it would be difficult to 
avoid the accidental monopoly of special knowledge or resources 
by these outsiders, which might enable them to destroy the trade of 
some guilds and injure many others. It might be well enough with 
trades requiring only a single material not used in any other trade; 
but when one considers the enormously extended use of particular 
minerals or metals, like coal or iron, the consequences of permitting 
unorganised trade to compete with the organised might be fatal. 
Should we not require not only a world-wide international intelli- 
gence department, but also a world-wide international contrel of 

~natural products? And how is such to be established ? 

To enter adequately into all this would require a volume, and, 
moreover, a very much closer student of economics than myself. 
Besides, such a volume already exists in the John Ruskin:, 
Social Reformer of Mr. J. A. Hobson. But whatever may 

-be urged against .his definitions, or the steps he would 
have us take, there is now a very general assent to the 
conviction that lay at the root of all his social teaching, 
that economics and. morality cannot be separated as they were by 
Adam Smith and the recognised economists. The assumption that 
.mechanical forces and physical appetites are the sole factors in the 
business of a world of human beings, stands more and more clearly 
condemned by its results. However much evolution may have been 
governed by physical instincts in the past, the feelings and the 


“* © Time and Tide,” p. 99. 
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conscience are quite as much a part of man as ke stands to-day, a 
part neither to be evaded nor ignored, a part that goes on working 
whether we take account of it or nof, a part imperatively claiming to 
be harmonised, in our theories and our practice, ‘with the selfish- part, ° 
and likely to be the dominant factor in man’s future. The marsh 
into which this will-o’-the-wisp of non-moral economics has led us is 
now revealed to us by the steadier light of science. Sociology i is seen — 
to be a part of biology :. the principles which operate in the individual 
life, are operative also in the social organism. In society, as in the 
individual, the neglect of the moral ensures the decay of the physical. 
. Perhaps the most illuminating utterance on Ruskin’s teaching that 
has come under my notice is the essay of Professor Geddes, pub. 
Edinburgh, 1884, entitled John Ruskin: Economist. Taking as - 
his basis the biological fact that function, as in the case of ants, 
produces the organ, and that the organ so produced profoundly 
modifies the organism either for degeneration or evolution, deter- 
mining its health and limiting its life, Geddes showed the vast conse- 
quences on the social organism of the division of labour. Since.men 
are not productive automata, but creatures owing their supremacy to 
a higher nervous system, it is probable that they are far more affected 
than lower creatures by ordinary environment, by quality of food and 
air, and quantity of light. A system of trade which drives the majority 
of members of the social organism to live under conditions that 
negative many of their needs, injuriously affecting their physical 
frame and gradually destroying various fine nerve-capacities by the 
usurpation on them of various other less fine functions, is gravely 
injurious to the social organism of which they form so large a part. 
Society, therefore, must alter these conditions, must abolish or amend 
all trades fatal or very dangerous to life, and extend all such occupa- 
tions as, whether in the producer or consumer, tend to develop and 
improve life. We should readily admit that the starving cannot be 
generous: we have now to learn that unless we can be generous we 
shall starve. The physical degeneration of the masses, unless arrested 
by the benevolent moral action of society, ultimately involves the 
physical decay of society itself. It is fact, not fancy, that the pulse 
is quickened, the creature’s efficiency heightened, the progress of the | 
species furthered by every ray of sunshine; it is fact, not fancy, that 
the physical condition of men is affected, and with it the future of the 
race, by every act and word and look of nobility and tenderness. 
The application of this is wider than can easily be realised. We must 
not only cease to sweat and stunt our labourers: it may even be 
` advisable to leave off killing our poets. 
It is curious to hear science thus reaffirming as a fact the relation 
stated long ago by St. Paul as a metaphor—“ If one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it”: it is strange to note the approxi- 
mation in practical result to the unselfish creed promulgated two. 
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thousand years ago. Over the tossing sea of modern economics, the 
strife of labour and capital, of poverty and luxury, as over the hard 
cruelty of the Pagan world, or the war and pestilence of feudal 
Europe, still shines the mild splendour of the Cross. If the motive 
is less one of personal gratitude and enthusiastic love, yet self-denial 
of which a remote posterity will reap the chief fruits may fairly be 
called unselfish. It is not yet time to talk of the discrediting of, 
Christianity as a social force. The principle ef loving your neighbour 
as yourself has never yet been really tried. The coming century is 
perhaps destined to apply it. Ruskin’s aim at the welfare of 
all the State’s children, his view of wealth as in reality happy 
life, his passionate desire of what is just and good, and effort 
to make these things prevail, finds an echo in every uncorrupted 
heart of man that has ever perceived the beauty of Love in our dark 
world. To long-felt desire is now added the force of compulsion. 
The morning breeze is astir, the curtains of the mist are trembling 
to a dissolution: can it be that their parting will reveal to us at 
length the City of God, 


, With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, 


no longer a dream, but veritable fact? -~ 

. That City will never be established if we wait for the final settle- 
ment of economic theory, or make State-action the excuse for evading 
our own responsibilities. The moral worth and effect of individual 
generosity and self-denial is greater than the utilitarian action of the 
State can ever be; nor can the complex machinery of government 
keep pace in our days with the rapid growth of economic evil. The 
best the State can do is to anticipate and prevent by Education the 
actions which cause social misery. Ruskin would direct Education 
primarily neither to the acquisition of knowledge, nor the dévelop- 
ment of powers, but to the formation of character. Range of study 
and interest must be strictly subordinated to the implanting of 
moral motive, to the acquisition of a faculty of thinking clearly about 
ones’ own conduct and a habit of referring one’s.actions to a standard 
of the general good. A stricter subordination of the intellectual to 
the moral aim in Education would best eliminate the headlong 
pursuit of pleasure by our upper class, check the feverish struggle 
for wealth and selfish pushing of our middle class, remove “the 
“anxious discontent and comfortless scorn of their daily life” felt 
by our working class, and produce in all three something of that 

quiet content which alone deserves the name of happiness. . 
“What is chiefly needed in. England at the present day,” says 
Ruskin at the close of Unto This Last (p, 169), “is to show the 
quantity of pleasure that may be obtained by a consistent, aell- 
administered competence, modest, confessed, and laborious. We need 
examples of people who, leaving Heaven to decide whether they are 
to rise in the world, decide for themselves that they will be happy 
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_ in it, and have resolved to- RR not aes wealth, but simpler 

pleasure ; not higher fortune, but-deeper felicity ; making the first‘of 
< possessions, self-possession ; and Ss themselves in the ene 
pride and calm pursuits of peace. 


The amassing. of great gains by the few is chiefly saunas by 
example or direct results, for the present eyils; and so long as the 


making of much money remains our first objèct, there will be little ` 


_ amelioration of them. So long as parents and relatives inculcate on 


` 


‘ 


young men not happiness, not noble life, but getting on: so long -as’ 
our dainty young women marry titles ‘and carriages and houses in 
Mayfair, rather than strong-limbed and high-hearted men; so long 
as, the public really believes that the annual thousands it pours into 
the lap of the successful novelist or dramatist, makes or proves them 
greater men or better artists than the poets or the painters whom it 


leaves to starve; so long as the engineer of wheat- or cotton-corners, 


-or the promoter of bubble companies, is greeted with smiles and 
invitations to dinner instead of being flogged on the back -and 
branded in the hand as a criminal to the State; so long will the 


attainment of national happiness be difficult. Iam no demagogue; I - 


never spoke at a Hyde Park meeting; I often wear kid gloves; I- 
sometimes assist, I trust without ferocity, at-ladies’ tea-tables—but I 


am certain Ruskin is right when he suggests a fixed legal limit for ` 


largé incomes,* high enough to satisfy natural amhin and reward 
talent and industry, but low enough to prevent their owner from 


gambling with the national- life-blood, the national spirits, the - 


national conscience., The rich man reaching his limit, or limited 
from the outset, would soon forget.or never form the accumulating 


habit, directing his energies into unselfish channels and gaining `` 


highest honour as reward for his unpaid labours; while the State, by 
thus proclaiming wealth as but the ladder to the service of mankind, 
would give a new aim and temper to the whole national activities: 
With too hurried and infirm a finger have I adventured on these 
deep-vibrating strings. The mere man of letters, suddenly con- 
fronted with Ruskin the Socialist, feels something like operant s 


: bows who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amid bones and blood. 


--Yet-in spite of some eccentricities, like that of marking classes by . ` 


costume, or the procession of bachelors and roszéres who have received. 


permission to marry, and. some prophetic paradoxes and exaggera- _ 


tions, Ruskin’s view is eminently sane ‘and balanced.. Though he 
finds fault enough with the. upper classes, he i is never guilty of the 
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absurdity of supposing that classes can ever be abolished—a consum- 
mation no artist would ever desire; and while advocating the open 
career for talent is not afraid to bid labourer and patrician alike to 
recognize the sow’s ear as such. - 

I do not think he ever reaped much pleasure from his unique 
position. The large income yielded in later days by his books must 
have seemed trifling to one so lavish; while the ridicule his indis- 
cretions evoked, together with the gushing effrontery of those 
grateful ones who freely sacrifice a celebrity’s time and privacy to 
their own egotism, must have tended to obscure the real love and 
reverence of the silent thousands. Yet sometimes as he turned the 
pages of Modern Painters or The Stones of Venice, and tasted that 
‘‘ solitary reperception and ratification of what is fine,” which Keats 
declared to be more than the most flattering critique, or as he noted 
seed sown by himself flowering in sdme noble public effort, he must 
have felt he had not lived in vain, and recalled those lines of a much- 
loved poet :— 


Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide; 

The form remains, the function never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 

We men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ;—be it so! 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendant dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


R. Warwick Bonp. 


MUSIC HALLS. 


HEN Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, made his famous remark, 
that if he were permitted to write the songs of a nation he 
would let who would -make its laws, he could not have 

-reckoned with the ways and ditties of the modern music-hall. That 
institution—for one ‘must speak of it in’ some such - terms—has 
been evolved by the spirit of modern progress in the way of 
the people’s amusements: and now that it has come amongst 
us, it apparently has come to stay. Tke subject is one 
which demands the attention of every thinking person: not 
of those who patronize music-halls alone, but of. that vast crowd 
of people who never enter the door of such a place, and 
~ who are very chary of extending their patronage to the theatre 
itself. There is no disguising the fact that the music-hall is in. 
its way a social factor of some importance. | It represents an 
“amusement of the people,’ and in this light alone, its probable 
influence on social life, manners and morals, is worth studying. We 
have had endless controversy and discussion regarding the attitude 
in which the theatre should be regarded by people anxious for the 
betterment of the race, but the music-hall has largely escaped the 
deliberate criticism of thoughtful men. Of course there have been 
spasmodic outbursis of virtuous indignation now and then when 
some special point or other concerning the licensing of music-halls 
has cropped up: but these protests have applied rather to the’ 
regulation of the halls themselves in respect of the auditorium, 
than to the quality of the fare provided on the stage, The 
_ influence of the hall on the people who patronize it, its tendencies, 
and its possibilities for good or evil, are topics which have not been 
ventilated to any great extent. Yet such a subject may present a 
whole crop of thoughts and suggestions, some of which I take the 
liberty of publishing at the present time. 
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My qualifications for acting as a critic of the music-hall are simply 
` those of the everyday mortal. I pretend to no special knowledge of 
the inner working of music-hall life, but as, I hope, an observant lay- 
man, I have made a close study of the performances given at those 
“ abodes of mirth and song ” for many years past. The judgment there- 
fore, of an outside observer, possessed of no prejudices, and fortified 
by a tolerably large experience of music-hall performances, may at 
least be entitled to a respectful hearing. This is all that I ask on 
behalf of the opinions I am privileged to express. - 

The evolution of the music-hall from the old “sing song” of the 
public-house—still extant in certain towns—where a piano and an 
accompanist were located in a big room, is not difficult to trace. 
There, of course, the audience provided its own entertainment. The 
difficulty in such places was more frequently that of repressing 
would-be vocalists, many of whom could not sing at all, than of 
finding talent. I have spent an hour in such places, long ago, and 
witnessed the literary embarras de richesses from which the pianist 
and master of ceremonies appeared to suffer. This “sing song” 
was. the germ whence the variety show of to-day has sprung. 
There were the cider cellars and other institutions, Evans’ 
to wit, which represented an intermediate stage of the evolu- 
tionary process. There you could have supper and entertain- 
ment for the ear likewise, just as to-day you may dine in a 
fashionable restaurant which adds an orchestra to its other attrac- 
tions. The further evolution, represented, however, very largely in 
the history of things, was the specialisation of the music and singing. 
It was a “variety concert” which laid the real foundation of the 
modern music-hall. The programme had to be varied in its nature 
in order to attract, and the acrobat and juggler, the performing 
animals and the necromancer, were all duly enlisted in the business . 
of entertaining the nation. And a very big business apparently it 
has become. There is one firm which, in addition to the erection of 
a huge place in London, has established palatial halls in Birmingham, 
Nottingham, Hull, Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and elsewhere. If we add-to the list the other and 
independent music-halls which exist, inclusive of the numbers in 
London alone, we come face to face with a business that has absorbed 
millions of capital, that occupies the energies of hundreds of men in 
directing its interests, that gives employment to thousands of artists, 
and that pays remarkably well, if we may judge from the dividend 
announcements. . ‘ 

Naturally there are halls and halls. I have been in a.dirty dingy 
shed which. figured as the abode of harmony in a provincial town, 
and I have visited the profusely decorated palaces which London and 
other cities at home and abroad know so well. There are 
all grades represented in the magnificence of the building, as 
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there’ are all degrees to “be ka. in the excellence, good 
taste, and inoffensive nature of the performances. I know one 
hall in a capital city which is crowded night by night in its 
cheaper: parts.’ ‘Even in the sweltering nights of last. summer, 
when one would have thought the fresh air would’have been preferred 
by the clasèes that, pay for the pit and gallery, the place was 
crammed. + Much of the success of the hall will depend, of course, on- 
the performance. . When a big “star” is billed, ‘business is hound. to 
go up with a rush: things are naturally quieter when the’ ‘programme 
offered is of mediocre character. 

But dull, or. even bad, as a programme may be, the music- 
hall draws when the neighbouring theatre could offer you sleeping 


‘accommodation: in any of its parts. . There is an attraction , for i 


the masses in :the music-hall, and that is why. it has come 
to stay.. What is- the nature of this: attraction? > There is. a 


. double reason, I think; ‘for the prosperity which attends this form of 


recreation. First and foremost, you can smoke all through the 
evening if. you like. .This.may appear to, the uninitiated a very 


- inadequate explanation. of. the popularity of the music-hall, but.a 


very fair amount of close investigation and questioning of all classes 
of the people who attend it has convinced me that the freedom. of 
enjoying their pipe or cigar. -is a -very important item in influencing: 


their choice of an evening’s entertainment. To ‘the masses, the 


night spent there.is a form of agreeable siesta. They can smoke, and, 
what is more, they may have their beer. or other liquors, although in 
certain Cases, in which licenses have been refused, the music-halls 


`-are apparently just as successful as where drink is sold. The 


` appearing E when he. has had enough of ballads, his interest is 


‘difference is that while-the music-hall companies in the one case 


-pocket the profit from the drink sold, in the other case the publicans 


outside make their fortunes. 

; A second reason for the popularity of the halls is found in the 
fact that there is a very large proportion of the population that will 
not sit outa play. The theatre does not appeal to: them in the way in. 


.which the free and easy atmosphere of the music-hall attracts. I am 


bearing in mind the crowded pit and gallery which ore sees’at an 
Adelphi drama, or in the East End, but admitting the attractiveness 


- ,of:the theatre, it is not to be compared for an instant—in respect of ` 
_ .the opinion and practice of the masses—to the drawing powers of 
the music-hall. There “the man in the street” can enjoy himself -, 


without in the least taxing his brain. He is, moreover, provided 


with what is a highly important feature in the success of the hall, , 
namely, constant change and variety of performances.. When he is: 
tired of comic songs, the next turn gives him a display of horizontal: 
_bar exercises: when he is satiated with the performing dogs or 


‘cockatoos, he is at-once relieved by a display of magic and a dis- 
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renewed by a ballet or the biograph. ‘There is more in this fact and 
feature of continual change of item on the programme of the hall, - 
than many of us might at first sight be inclined to suppose. That 
which the modern tendency of the masses demands is excitement 
—we live in a nervous age, full to the brim with tension—and it is 
rewarded by the variation in interést which is evolved by a visit to 
the hall. Your play is the telling of a story which demands constant 
unflagging attention, and this need of attention and concentration the 
masses will not give, simply because they cannot develop it. Hence 
the music-hall again scores over other and allied forms of amusement. 

We are face to face here, then, with a great power in the midst of 
us. Is that power or tendency—call it what we will—exercised for 
‘good or for evil? What are its effects on the life of the nation? 
Good, or evil, or both proportionately combined?, This is the 
question which should interest our social reformers much more deeply 
than it appears hitherto to have done. Beyond questions as to 
whether or not Phryne should be allowed to promenade in the hall— 
which, after all, is a matter for municipal decision, and for police 
regulation—there lies a far deeper inquiry as to the influence of the 
music-hall of to-day on the minds, morals, manners and life at large 
of the masses. There is the proverbial Janus-headed aspect to be 
encountered here as in’ every other question of like kind. The 
decision one may arrive at is a compound one so to speak, rather than 
a direct and distinct affirmative or negative on either side. Let me 
take first in order what I regard as the objectionable features of the 
music-hall—those things that one hears in it that do not tend either 
to the elevation of the masses or to the general sweetness of life all 
round. . 

I may be told here, by interested parties, that the elevation of the 
masses is not an item which figures at all in the prospectus of any 
music-hall company. I have been told before now, that so long as 
“the show pays ”—it was put in this way to me—nobody need care a 
pin about the character of the entertainment offered. Now, Isay 
simply, but emphatically, that it is not true that the music-hall pro- 
prietor or manager does not care about the proprieties. If he says 
that it is not his business to see to the proper regulation of his 
performances, I can confute him by means of his own bill of fare. 
There is scarcely a programme you can buy in a music-hall in which 
you do not find printed a notice to the effect that the management will 
be grateful if its attention be drawn to anything which is offensive 
in the songs or other items presented in the bill of fare. This looks 
as though the “ show” were given away, in a sense, by the proprietor, 
for if there never could be any reason why people should object to the 
songs or anything else, why anticipate objection, as it were, by 
appealing to the audience to act as censors of morals? The plain 
fact is that a good deal of the music-hall element in the way of 
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so-called “comic” songs has been and is of such a character that 
managers have practically thought it wise to allow audiences them- - 
selves to protest in the matter of drawing the line—a very thin one 
often—between what is only suggestive and what is practically 
indecent. I have listened to scores of songs sung, some of them by 
men earning huge salaries—if report is to be trusted— 
which as regards their character could not be sung before 
any respectable and decent household. The songs to which I 
allude, when they are not conspicuously vulgar, are suggestive. 
The latter term best expresses the real character of the ditties at 
which pit and gallery, and the higher-priced parts of the house as 
well, will literally roar. If it is a song in which the lodger is sup- 
posed to carry on an intrigue with the wife of the landldrd—a very 
favourite topic, by the way, with the music-hall song writer—it is 
not that in so many words adultery is alleged to have been com- 
. mitted when the husband (made an object of derision, of course) has 
„gone to work, but that the nasty thing is plainly suggested. When 
another phase of “ life” is treated by the comic song gentlemen, who 
seem to think that the dirtier their costumes and the shabbier their 
hats are, the more comic they become, the suggestiveness even more 
neatly approaches actual description. The song professes to, 
‘show forth how he meets a lady of easy virtue in Picca-' 
dilly. He gets drunk, and she relieves him of his cash and 
watch, and when he wakes up in the morning he bemoans his fate, 
of course. When one hears people laugh at such things, and appar- 
ently enjoy them, the question may well arise in the mind of any 
rational man—-To what does allthis tend? To the glorification ‘of 
vice and—not to-put too fine a póint upon it—to the exploitation of a 
very low and vulgar side of immorality; and this kind of garbage is 
part and parcel of the repertoire of nearly every music-hall in the 
kingdom. It is needless to argue that, of course, you can take any 
meaning you like out .of a suggestive song. The singer 
of such ditties is depicted—when he is challenged—as an 
innocent being who would-not for the world draw his applause 
from the exposition of anything “spicy.” He repudiates with 
scorn the idea that he has “suggested” anything at all, and 
asks you to bear in mind the aphorism “To the pure all things 
“are pure.” We all know this style of argument; but as I have 
seen that very excellent sentiment displayed over the doorway of one 
of the vilest of quack-museums, the edge is somewhat taken off the 
“comedian’s” protest. He is in the position of the quack who says, 
“Walk in and inspect my anatomical studies—it is all pure science, 
“of. course, and if you think it is meant for anything else, 
“the misconstruction is your own.” But anatomical museums are 
not for the masses, and neither are suggestive and indelicate-allusions 
to adultery, impurity, drunkenness and other forms of backsliding ; 
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and it is with such topics that a very large class of music-hall per- 
formers, including both males and females, still regale the ears of 
their audiences.: i 

There can be nothing elevating or refining in this class of per- 
formance, and had I the power, I should reform it off the music-hall 
stage altogether. It is a foul sore which exhibits its noisome features 
everywhere, and the manager who will have the courage to issue an 
edict that henceforth he will have none of this garbage blazed forth 
by aid of lungs of ten-horse power, will inaugurate a movement that 
will reach much further in the way of the moral elevation of the 
' people than we can possibly imagine. 

I have heard a crowded music-hall roar at the sallies of a 
“ comedian ” who dealt with phases of sexual things in the suggestive 
fashion I have described, and: recall him again and again, as if he 
had been the hero of a hundred fights; and I have seen the same 
audience hardly give a sign of approval when a very pretty turn in 
which three girls took part was enacted. The scene was a little 
pastoral symphony in its way, descriptive of a hunting day. Subse- 
quently the girls danced a minuet with grace and precision, and 
again appeared in a little dolls’ scene: everything was innocent of 
suggestion, and everything was graceful, but it did not please the 
appetite of the house. They had had their appetites whetted by the 
salacious suggestiveness of other performers, and after a Lucullus- 
like feast of this kind, simpler and more healthy fare fails to attract. 
This is the blot on the escutcheon of the music-hall: the liberty 
which is given to artistes to introduce songs reeking ‘of indecency, 
and such as no man worthy the name, or who respects himself, would 
sing before any woman he respected. If there is any other phase of 
_ music-hall performances to which the same objection may be taken, 
it is the really mournful exhibitions of inanity to which so-called 
“ knock-about” comedians treat their patrons.- There is a dialogue . 
which often sails not only near the wind, but, in respect of indecency, 
sometimes goes right into it, accompanied by blows and kicks, and 
set off by a style of dress which, when not vulgar, is disgusting. If I 
would suppress the comic man who is a veiled merchant, a kind of 
` smuggler, in the impurity line, I would certainly also extinguish the 
“ knock-about” man who trafficks in the language of lewdness. I 
am speaking of things that I know well are familiar to every habitué 
of music-halls: and I am convinced there are thousands who, like 
myself, would desire to see the music-hall stage purged of this form 
of putrescence. What effect all this purveying of obscenity, veiled 
or implied, can have on the masses, is not a difficult matter to deter- 
mine. It can only serve to lower their respect for morality at large ; 
it puts decency and cleanly living at a discount, and it glorifies 
immorality all round. Have we no need of some softening influences 
in these latter days, that we can afford to think lightly of what is 
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being taught the people night ‘after night by these songs? I take it 
that when we have to deplore the modern lack of manners, and the 
absence of refinement among the masses, we have the teaching | of the 
music-hall in greater part to thank for the want. 

I turn with pleasure to another and more pleasant ids of the 


music-hall question. If’ it has much power for the inculcation of ` 


evil, and for the cultivation of a heedlessness for the proprieties 
_and deéencies of life, I am thankful to say it has also its chance -to 
elevate the people. There is a class of music-hall entertainment to 
which nobody can object, save those Puritans’ who object to | 
amusement of every description. I allude to the graceful and. 
interesting feats of strength which -Sandow and others exhibit: to 
acrobatic feats at large, and to the musical performances, many of 
which are wonderful-in their way. There are also exhibitions of ‘the 
cinematograph, conjuring performances, and the like, which are 
perfectly innocent in their tendencies and which moreover represent 
the development of skill, dexterity. and ingenuity in a high degree. _ 
For the turns.of “performing animals” ‘one -may have less distinct i 
commendation, for Mr. Bensusan has thrown a good deal of light 
on the ill-treatment to which many of them are subjected.” This, 
-_ however, is a matter which may be easily rectified by appropriate 
“surveillance and‘ inspection: Then there are the little “sketches” 
that might be-adequately described. as abbreviated farces, which. are 
presented in many‘music-hall performances. These involve dramati 
dialogue, and if often silly and improbable, are for.the most part , 
‘harmless. I have never quite understood why theatre managers 
should object to the music-hall sketch.. It-cannot- interfere with 
any theatrical production whatever, and it-certainly presents itself 
often as a welcome variation of the programme. How could my ` 
friends Sir Henry Irving, Mr. George Alexander, or. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree be affected by a sketch played at say the Oxford Music-hall, at 
` the Pavilion or at the Canterbury? The objection, I suppose, takes-its 
origin in, the violation. of some theatrical principle which I for one - 
have never been able to discover. The music-hall is the people’s 
theatre, and the “sketch” is a legitimate feature of the entertain- 
ment justas the drama itself-i is the Alpha and Omega Di the Sere 
-temples. 

` In these things there is no evil, judged by any naa of reason- 
able ethics one cares to adopt. ` Again there is a class of singer who 
‘is free from reproach. Mr. Chevalier and Mr, Gus Elen for example, 
depend for their success on no, suggestiveness whatever, but on pure 
humour and ‘pathos, as depicted in the lifé of the East End. There 
_ are other comedians I could mention rising in their work above the | 
‘sordid ‘level of the men who glorify drunkenness and ‘ ‘ booze,” a l 


= A crying evil which an Act of Parliament under consideration as I write may 
i expected to remedy. 
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- who wallow in the mire. It is to these conscientious artistes 
one must look for the. elevation of the music-hall. Let the 
hall lead and the people will follow. Nobody wants indecency, 
but if that element is purveyed freely, then the public taste palls 
when milder and-better fare is offered. Also, let- me note the 
appearance on the music-hall stage of the ballad vocalist. Artistes 
who have figured in opera are now tempted to the music-hall stage, 
or, at least, they do appear thereon. They sing songs which are 
classic, and songs which touch the heart. I placed on record years 
ago the sight I saw in a Newcastle music-hall, where I beheld two 
seafaring men crying like children over “Home, Sweet Home,” 
rendered tastefully by a lady vocalist amid the breathless silence— 
followed by deafening applause—of the audience. There is a great 
future before the music-hall as the concert room of the people, if 
managers would only see it. I notice that “ Il Bacio” always secures 
an encore, and “Killarney” is one of the most popular 
of songs in the halls. Miss Lydia Yeaman has _ been 
delighting audiences with “Sally in our Alley” for years, 
and I heard her sing the Old English ballad the other 
day before an audience that would hardly be appeased when she 
left the stage. Therefore I say there is hope for the halls. There 
will be a section of persons who read these remarks who will sneer 
at my suggestions, because they do not believe in the elevation of 
the masses by such things, and because they are blind to a know- 
ledge of the fact that the amusements of a nation reflect its character 
in no indefinite fashion. But I can afford to ignore criticism of this 
kind. Every man who keeps his eyes on the social firmament 
knows that the evils I ‘have described exist, and I would 
fain hope not a man desires anything else than reform. 
The music-hall is a power in our midst, I repeat. It is 
teaching the masses something or other, as even amusements may do, 
and the question for thoughtful men and women and for music-hall 
managers is, how shall this form of recreation best teach that which 
is elevating and refining, or how shall it present at least innocent 
amusement to the people? As it is, I contend it too often counten- 
ances that which is evil, and by so doing, tacitly sneers at that which 
is good. ; 

It remains for public sentiment, aroused to a sense of what is due 
to the interests of decency, order, and cleanly living, to protest 
against the evil, and to encourage and foster that which is elevating 
in this popular form of recreation. 


ANDREW WILSON. 


THE WAR AND MODERN TACTICS. 


HE general current of opinion has formulated the theorem that 
one of the results of the war in South Africa will be the 
complete abandonment of the tactical principles hitherto main- 

tained, and that in particular frontal attacks will be regarded as 
a thing of the past. The time when frontal attacks can be abolished 
will synchronize with the advent of the Millennium; but as long as 
_ war is still used as a means of deciding differences between nations . 
frontal attacks will be indispensable. Iti is, of course, possible to march 
round the defender’s flank; but then the adversary either conforms 
to that movement by changing his front, in which case the contem- 
plated flank attack again becomes a frontal one, or he quits his 
position altogether; but then he is not defeated. The essence, how- 
ever, of all warfare is to destroy the enemy’s forces on the battlefield. 
A frontal attack is necessary for the purpose of tying the enemy 

down to his ground, so as to make it impossible for him to change his - 
front. Once that is attained, the assailant seeks to press home the 
attack against one, possibly both, flanks of the enemy, and thus the 
front attack supplies the base upon which, so to speak, the flank 
attack is built up, and consequently must be executed with sufficient 
troops and with sufficient energy. ` Military history has instances of 
pure flank attacks, but then they were’the result of a surprise, or, 
what is more or less the same, of good luck; but good luck is not a 
thing upon which a leader can base his weighty decisions; on the 
contrary, in the field—to use Von Moltke’s expression—one meets the 
independent will of the adversary. 

_ The success of Lord Roberts’ march from Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
was not due to flank attacks, but to turning movements executed by 
his mounted arms. This mode of conducting warfare would be 
doomed to utter failure if adopted against a European army which 
possessed cavalry too. But to conclude that a method should be 
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adopted in civilised-warfare because it was successful in South Africa 
is the same nonsense as to expect the French, Russians or Germans to 
use squares when on the defensive, because they proved excellent 
formations in the Soudan campaigns. In what respect the present 
tactical conceptions require material alteration I fail to see. 
The battles which principally caused the outcry against “ obsolete 
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` “ tactics ” were Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso. 

_ At Stormberg the troops marched into a trap laid for them, and 
had to pay the penalty for it. There was no room nor time for dis- 
playing anything worthy the name of tactics. l 

At Magersfontein a tactical principle was involved, viz., that of 
advancing the troops under cover of darkness, to spare them the losses 
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they ‘must suffer when crossing a fire-swept field by day. On this 
point the military opinion of Europe is divided into two camps, one 
for it, one against it Were it not for the losses those gallant 
Highlanders sustained, one would feel inclined to say with a 
. certain amount of satisfaction to the advocates of. advances by 
night: “That is the practical result’ of your theory.” Night 
attacks executed on a small scale, for the purpose of seizing 
a locality, a bridge, etc, have doubtless considerable value. 
‘Furthermore, if a battle lasts for two or. more days, the dark-- 
ness of the night may certainly. be utilized for occupying 
important points, for pushing artillery to closer positions and so 
forth; but in such a case the fight of the foregoing day will have 
. furnished the means of obtaining detailed information of the enemy’s 
dispositions; and that is precisely the factor which is absent before 
-the commencement of a battle. To speak of “advancing the troops 
“under cover of night” tacitly implies exact knowledge of where 
the enemy’s entrenchments are, and absence of all precautions on 
. the part of the adversary. How often are those conditions to.be found ? 
It is true there are instances of successful advances by night ; ‘but to 
evolve a tactical maxim: from isolated occurrences, ignoring all the 
mass of evidence that speaks against it, is deficient logic. 

‘Of Colenso more accurate accounts are available than of any. ‘other | 
battle, and therefore I am going to describe it somewhat in detail ; 
then the reader may judge for himself whether the present tactical 
conceptions are really so utterly worthless as they have been described 
as-being for the last six months. 

In trying to fathom the causes that led to the reverse at Colenso, 
‘I naturally have to adopt a. somewhat critical method, but I say ` 
here at once that in doing’so my sole object is to arrive at the lessons 
that can be learnt from that engagement. It is, unfortunately, a 
` truism that our most valuable experience in life is gained through 
the mistakes either made by ourselves or committed by others. For | 
this reason it is: most desirable “that a detailed and thoroughly 
impartial official account of the war should be issued. 

On Tuesday, the 12th December, thrée days before the -fight took 
place, a British naval battery of eight guns, escorted by infantry, . 


. was brought into position about 7, 000 yards due south of Colenso,’ 


‘and on the following day it commenced shelling the Boer entrench- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Fort Wylie, and did so for about six 
hours. On Thursday the same guns were advanced to a new position 
_ situated to the west of the railway and about 1,000 yards closer to 
- the enemy, whence again ‘they directed their fire for from seven to 
eight hours on the hostile works north of Colenso. 

It is difficult to see -the object « of this bombardment. - If it was 
intended ‘to draw the enemy’s five, with a view of compelling him to 
unmask his own batteries, it, failed completely, as me Boers did not 
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fire a single shot. If, on the other hand, it was meant io prepare 
` the way for the infantry by damaging the adversary’s earthworks 
and by demoralizing him, it was a repetition of the same error which 
the Russians committed when they bombarded the Turkish works 
round Plevna from the.7th to the 10th of September. At Colenso, as 
at Plevna, the opponent could repair during the night any damage 
caused by the artillery during the day, and at Colenso, as at Plevna, 
the insignificant losses‘ the defender sustained during the bombard- 
ment must have inspired him with the confidence, that as far as the 
enemy's guns were concerned he would be able to hold his own. 
What chance has artillery when shelling an enemy couched against 
the escarpes of deepi trenches ? 

The above proceeding revealed nothing new; the precedent of 
Plevna had proved the uselessness of such efforts on the part of the 
artillery; and in the tactical text-book used at the Prussian military 
schools I find the following sentence : — 3 


When attacking fortified positions the preparation by artillery should, 
so far as time is concerned, not be separated from the infantry attack. 
The simultaneous advance of the infantry must compel the defender 
to man his lines and to show his troops in order to secure for the 
artillery an effect that corresponds to the amount of ammunition it 
expends. . 


_Comment is superfluous. 

On December 15th, the day of the battle, the naval guns were again 
brought closer to the enemy, and commenced shelling Fort Wylie 
at a range of about 4,000 yards, whilst the troops were forming up 
for attack as shown by the accompanying sketch. For the latter I 
cannot assert absolute correctness, but it is quite sufficient for 
illustrating the fight. 

The following “objectiv es were allotted to the troops: eens 
Harts brigade, the left flank of which was covered by two field 
battcries‘and a cavalry regiment, was to advance towards the drift 
two and a half miles west of Colenso and to cross the river there. 
General Hildyard’s brigade was to deliver the main attack against 
the heights north of Colenso, crossing the Tugela by the bridge to 
the west and by the drift to the north of that place. On the right of 
this brigade, and east of the railway, marched two field batteries and 
a six-gun naval battery. The exlreme right flank was formed by a 
mounted detachment of about 1,000 men, under Lord Dundonald, who 
had orders to drive in a detachment of Boers posted on Hlangwane 
Hill. In reserve followed the brigades of Generals Lyttelton and 
Barton, of whom the former was to help either of the leading 
brigades as circumstances might demand, while the latter was to 
support General Hildyard’s right, and in case of need aid the 
mounted arms in dislodging the Boers from Hlangwane Hill. 

LXXVII. L 
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. The orders sated for the dine o the troops at 10 pm. on 
Thursday commence* :— re 


” The enemy is entrenchéd in the kopjes north of the Tugela; one 
_large camp is reported to be near the Ladysmith- road, about five miles > 
N.W. of Colenso. Kaat 


and continue: — ` 

. . The 5th A Major- -General Hart, will marchs 
towards Bridle Drift., The brigade will cross at this point, and after, - 
crossing move along on the left bank of the river towards the kopjes . 
N. of the iron bridge: 


. It is difficult to reconcile the orders for Gama Hart’s brigade 
; with the report of.the presénce of -å large hostile camp five miles 
N.W. of Colenso. Even if the Boers should offer no resistance at the 

. Tugela, how. could the “fifth” brigade be. expected to move towards ~ 
Fort Wylie along the northern ‘bank of the river, whilst a, hostile 
force was threatening’ its left rear? It is perhaps fortunate for this. 
` brigadé thatit never succeededin getting across the Tugela. 

. Otherwise no fault can be found with the first distribution of the 
. troops. As-the exact dispositions of the enemy ‘were not known, and: 
as it had to be expected that the latter would open fire at long ranges, . 
the distribution in depth, z.c., the retainment of strong reserves, was 
necessary at the beginning of the fight. 

There is one measure which. lays itself open to criticism, viz., the 
advance of only 1,000 mounted men against Hlangwane Hill: From 
this eminence-the vallev of the Tugela at Colenso could be completely E 
enfiladed, a fact which rather pointed to the necessity of sending from 
the very outset some infantry’ with the mounted corps in order to 
render the’seizure of this hill as far as possible a matter of certainty. 

Shortly before six o'clock the advance commenced. The exact 

‘position of the commanding General himself at that time is not 
known, but in all probability he was on the left of the naval guns;’ 
` which were posted west of the railway, because in his official despatch 
he says that he was watching the advance of General Hart’s troops. 


_ The latter brigade had formed itself into two lines, the first con- 


sisting of the first battalion’ of the Connaught Rangers and the- 
Dublin Fusiliers, the second consisting of the, first battalions of the 
Border Regiment and the Inniskilling Fusiliers, each battalion 
marching in-quarter-column formation: In these dense masses the 
. troops proceeded towards the drift, led by a native, neither patrols - 
nor skirmishers covering their ‘advance. So skilfully had the Boers 
‘constructed their entrenchments: along the Tugela, that no one y 
_ suspected their presence till suddenly a hail of bullets and shells was - 
poured into the brigade at effective rifle ranges. Only then were - 
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the leading two battalions deployed for action, while the two batteries 
on the left of the brigade hurried back, to seek a safe position more 
in rear. 

Anyone who upholds the theory that the present war will com- 
pletely “revolutionise” all tactical conceptions hitherto entertained, 
and who finds in this episode a support for his contention, should 
read page 130 of the Infantry Drill-book. There-he will find :— 


All movements, when there is any possibility of contact with the 
enemy, will be covered by a screen of troops in extended order on the 
front and flanks, in order to obtain information and prevent surprise. 


Notwithstanding the extremely adverse conditions, the leading two 
battalions of the brigade calmly deployed and continued the advance 
in good order, but while thus pushing forward they gradually drifted 
into the loop of the river to their right. This change of direction 
can be explained only by assuming that the battalions were exposed 
to flanking fire from a shelter trench which I have indicated on the 
sketch by the line C.D. Then their deviation becomes perfectly 
explicable, because when troops, whilst on the move, are fired at from 
one flank, they show an irresistible desire to change their front 
towards the enemy who is enfilading them. The advance of the 
Austrian brigade Fragnern in the battle of Skalitz, as that of the Ist 
Prussian Guard brigade at St. Privat, are oft-quoted examples. 
Here, too, General Hart’s brigade gradually advanced towards the 
right into the loop of the river; the left only reached the -‘Tugela, 
but found no drift to cross by. 

On seeing General Hart’s brigade drifting towards the bend of 
the river the commanding officer, who thought that the troops would 
become exposed to cross fire, ordered General Hart to retire. (Official 
dispatch). According to some accounts this order was communicated 
to the men by the “retire” being sounded. How dangerous it is in 
action to use any bugle call except “the advance” has been exem- 
plified in the battle of Trautenau; however, that is a point of minor 
importance. Far weightier in its consequences is the decision of the 
commanding officer to recall the brigade. 

A tactical principle, derived from the Franco-German campaign, 
says that troops which have once come within effective rifle range of the 
enemy cannot be withdrawn, because their losses will be far heavier 
when retiring than when-holding their ground, nor is it considered 
likely that in such a case the troops will obey orders, since they know 
instinctively that their chances of survival are infinitely decreased 
the moment they rise from the ground and offer their full figures to 
the enemy whilst going back. It happens only too often that troops 
are drawn away from their original objective because they, too, meet 
“the independent will of the enemy.” In consequence of such 
drifting away it has become a commonly accepted rule to make the 
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first line the weaker, the less is known of the adversary’s dispositions. 
The foremost fighting line ‘acts then, so io speak, as a kind of 
- veconnoitring body, which feels its way towards tho enemy and 
compels the latter to disclose his own lines, and it is the experience of 
his weak first line that enables a general to decide what use he shall 
make of the troops he has hitherto held in reserve. Reserves furnish 
to a commanding officer the means of not only feeding the fight, but 
also of exercising a direct influence upon its course, whence it follows 
that reserves are meant to take part in the contest. In the twelfth 
edition of his admirable book on Minor Tactics, published in 1893, 
_ General Clery writes on page 356 :— 


The primary object of the modern fight is to conquer the 
cnemy which the fighting line is engaged with, whether you are 
attacking his front, his flank, or his rear. “No success elsewhere will be 
of much avail if you fail of success there. So, as a general principle, 
no men should be retained out of the fighting line when wanted there 
for this purpose. Retaining men in reserve to guard against, possi- 
bilities, or to cover a possible retreat, while the battle is being lost.in 
the firing line for want of them, is no longer admissible. 


And on page 414, when dealing with the influence of smokeless 
powder, he mye — 


Hence, in advancing to attack an enemy believed to be within 
striking distance, the leading infantry will be oxtendéd as hitherto, but 
will act at first more than.ever as a reconnoitring body. , 


Such are the “ obsolete tactical conceptions ” so poms condemned j 
-by public opinion. 

General Hart’s brigade retired from the river, and some reports 
go so far as to say that this retrograde movement was effected in good 
order. Whether in good order or not, the mere fact that the troops 
obeyed the call that bade them to come back speaks volumes for 

“them. As was to be expected, they sustained the heaviest casualties 
during-the retirement. The two battalions: of the first line had 
65 dead, 253 wounded, 51 missing. The second line had 26 dead, 
129 wounded, 9 missing. -The fire of the two batteries on the left 
rear of the, brigade had no effect, and, moreover, it was not concen- 
trated upon one object, but was directed nltornipeely upon the enemy’s 
~ trenches and upon his guns. 

Before describing the attack of General Hildyard’s brigade, it is 
necessary to turn to an episode which proved fatal for the fight. At 
about § a.m. the two ficld batteries and the naval guns cast of the 
railway: (vide sketch) advanced towards the bushes east of Colenso, 
with the object of enfilading Fort Wylic. The field batteries, which 
soon outpaced the ‘heavy naval guns, unlimbered shortly after six 
o'clock about 700 vards south of the bushes. ` Scarcely had they done 
so when a hail of shot and shell was poured into them from the 
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trenches at Fort Wylie as well as from the bushes in front of them ; 
and now it became for. the first time apparent that the enemy had 
posted some of his troops along the southern bank of the Tugela too, 
a fact which explained at the same time the object of the enemy’s 
occupation of Hlangwane Hill, which was evidently done with a 
view of covering an eventual retreat of the advanced post holding 
the bushes. : 

The field batteries maintained a well-directed fire without sufferin 


too severely for nearly one hour, at the end of which the ammunition 


gave out. Since the ammunition wagons had not yet come up—the 
cause of their delay is at present inexplicable—the gunners were 
permitted to seek shelter in a dry watercourse situated about 400 
_ yards in rear of the batteries (marked B in the sketch), where they 
remained ready to join their guns on the arrival of fresh ammunition. 
The naval battery was just crossing the same dry watercourse, when 
the fire of the enemy commenced, in consequence of which they at 
once came into avtion about 400 yards in rear of the left flank of the 
field batteries.: In the meantime General Hildyard’s brigade, too, 
had come into action, the second battalions of the Queen’s and the 
Devons forming the first line, followed by the second battalions of 
the West Yorkshire and East Surrey regiments. During the advance 
the Devons received orders to send two companies for the protection 
of the rather isolated gunners into the dry watercourse to their right 
front, whither two more companies of General Barton’s brigade were 
summoned. The leading battalions continued to advance uninter- 
ruptedly; without suffering very severe losses they reached Colenso, 
approached the river to the north of that town, and already the Boers 
were abandoning their foremost trenches along the northern bank of 
the Tugela, which hás here a width of only 80 yatds, when General 
Hildyard, too, received orders to retire. To understand this, it is 
necessary to follow the movements of the commanding General. _ 
Having despatched the order for the retreat to General Hart, he 
rode towards the railway to watch the advance of General Hildyard’s 
brigade. On the way thitherwards he learnt, between 9 and 10 a.m., 
of the difficulties of his field batteries east of Colenso, and repaired 
that way. Halting in the midst of the enemy’s fire, he first ordered 
the naval battery, which was still firing, to retire. With infinite 
difficulty and with heavy losses those guns were eventually got back 
in safety. Then the General directed the field batteries to be with- 
drawn. Heroic efforts were made to bring the limbers to the front, 
but they failed; as soon as the teams left the dry watercourse and 
commenced galloping across the open towards the guns, men and 
teams alike were mown down by the enemy’s bullets. Only two of 
the twelve guns could be reached, and they were brought back. The 
losses sustained during these frantic efforts were very heavy. It was 
here that Lord Roberts’ only son fell mortally wounded, and that 
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carnage took place under the very eyes of the annadas General, 
who at-last gave orders to desist from all Sid ‘attempts to bring 
‘back the guns. \ l 
The impression caused by the losses ” had just witnessed seems 
to have. influenced the commanding General when he decided upon a 
general retirement. Having dispatched orders to that effect, he- 
_ -musi have ridden back himself, for it is a fact that four companies, 
which were advanced into the dry watercourse to protect the gunners, 
did-not receive the order to withdraw, and later on they were captured - 
by the Boers, who also took possession of ‘the abandoned guns. ' 

_ In the meantime Lord Dundonald’s mounted arms had marched - 
_ ‘against Hlangwane Hill, and, as the Boers themselves admit, were’ ” 
on the point.of carrying their position when the order to retire 
reached them. Their withdrawal, however, could not be effected for 
some time, as the Boers redoubled their fire whenever the men tried 
to rise from the ground.’ Only after two hours had elapsed, by which - 
‘time the Boers probably knew that a general retreat of the British 
had: set in, did they permit their opponents to withdraw. General’ 


. Barton, in accordance with his orders, detached two of his battalions” +: 


to assist Lord -Dundonald, but the unfortunate order to retire 
paralyzed the advance of these troops, too. The battery attached to 
_ the mounted arms. directed the fire of only two guns against 
Hlangwane Hill, while the other four cnfiladed the enemy's lines 
north of Colenso. 

Now for the casualty list of General Hildyard’s brigade. we 

All reports agree that the Queen’s and the Devons had advanced: 
_ in a magnificent style, and, what,is more, had retired in perfect ‘order, 
though : “they were sustaining the heaviest losses whilst withdrawing 
from the enemy on whom they had so nearly inflicted a defeat. Of’ 
‘those two battalions which had carried out a frontal attack pure and 


simple, and had retired under the adversary’s fire, the Queen’s had’ 


‘three men killed and ninety wounded, while the Devons had nine 
men killed, sixty-seven wounded, and thirty- two. taken prisoners, the 
latter doubtless belonging principally to the two companies left with 
the guns in the dry watercourse to the east of the railway. Such were 
the losses incurred by a frontal attack which to-day is spoken of as 
a feat impossible to achieve against an enemy armed with a modern A 
rifle. The two battalions of the second line had one. man dead and ` 

thirty-one wotnded, losses which prove conclusively that the second 
line had hardly come into action when the retreat commenced. 

Here it is necessary to point out the fact that General Hildyard’s 
advance was supported by four gurs of Lord Duhdonald’s battery, 
temporarily by the twelve field guns south-east of- Colenso, -and~by 

` the six naval guns east, „and the oo naval guns west of the railway 
thirty guns in all. x 
. A tactical maxim, and by no medins a new one, says that the 
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advance of infantry against a hostile position should be prepared 
and supported by the concentrated fire of as many batteries as 
possible; and here, at Colenso, where this principle was applied, it 
was fruitful of results. 

Can anyone, in the face of these facts, still contend that frontal 
attacks are nowadays impossible? The 16ih Prussian Infantry 
Regiment advanced at Mars-la-Tour against a French position, and 
was beaten back. The three battalions of this regiment lost 553 dead, 
808 wounded, 424 missing. In the battle of Koeniggraetz the 2nd 
Prussian Foot Guards lost 59 dead, 172 wounded, 30 missing; and 
those three battalions were armed with breechloaders, and sustained 
those losses while advancing victoriously against an enemy still 
armed with a muzzle-loading rifle. Another regiment of the same 
corps suffered twice as many losses in the same battle. ‘The destruc- 
tive effect of the Mauser rifle is exaggerated. Frontal attacks are 
still possible, especially if energetically supported by artillery. If 
any lesson can be deduced from the battle of Colenso it is this: the 
present tactical conceptions—this crystallized experience of many 
wars—far from being obsolete, would have sufficed for Colenso, if 
only they had been acted upon. General Lyttelton’s brigade had only 
eight wounded. General Barton’s brigade had fourteen dead, forty- 
eight wounded, and fifty-two missing, but it is safe to assume that 
those losses were almost exclusively sustained by the two companies 
left with the gunners in the dry watercourse. 

The casualty list, therefore, establishes the fact that at Colenso 
General Hart’s brigade and two battalions of General Hildyard’s 
brigade were seriously engaged with the enemy, while the remaining 
ten battalions were withdrawn before they had entered the fight. It 
is a misnomer to call Colenso a reverse for the British arms. If the 
original intentions had been carried out., że., if General Lyttelton 
had supported General Hart, and if two battalions of General Barton's 
brigade had assisted Lord Dundonald’s mounted troops in capturing 
Hlangwane Hill, which was held by eight hundred Boers only, and 
whence the hostile main position north of Colenso could have been 
completely enfiladed, then the 15th December would have seen a 
British victory. The comparatively small losses of General Hild- 
yard’s brigade amply justify this assumption, and the Boers them- 
selves admit the likelihood. , 

Aud why was the attack broken off? To the student of military 
history only one cause suggests itself, and that is, the old experience 
that a general who goes io the front himself is liable to be influenced 
by local occurrences, and thereby loses the ability of conducting a 
battle as an organic whole. Steinmetz and Skobeloff had to learn 
that the front line is not the place for a general, so long as there are 
still reserves to be disposed of; Prince Kraft narrates another 
example of the same kind, and warns generals against the danger 
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accruing from their being with the firing line. The Prussian staff 
insist that officers commanding battalions and larger units should 
, accustom themselves in peace manguyres to conduct the fight from 
‘behind. 

A British officer who served with distinction in the last Egyptian 
campaign made the following remark to me shortly after the war :— 


In the battles of this campaign our generals, with very few cxcep- 
tions, were with the firing line. If they do the same thing when 
fighting with a force’ trained on the European model, then I “do not 
know how they will be able to conduct a battle. 


-So far about Colenso. Far from “ upsetting all tactical prin- 
ciples,” this battle, on the contrary, proves their soundness. If the 
character of this engagement is not a satisfactory one, it should be 
remembered that incidents of like nature occur in almost every 
campaign. Witness, for instance, what happened to the Prussians at 
‘Trautenau in ihe otherwise so singularly successful war against 
Austria. Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that a British 

~ officer has to adapt himself to more various kinds of warfare than any 
one of his Continental comrades. 

Moreover, it is necessary to point out that manwuvres on a . large 
scale were only comparatively lately introduced into the system of 
British military training, though they form the only means by which 
a general can put his conceptions to the practical test. 

It cannot be denied that there is ample room for improvement, 
but those do not so much concern the tactical principles themselves as 
the method of their practical application. , 


J. BURDE. 
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Ai o Alfred Milner told a deputation :— 


I remember when I left England for South Africa three years 
ago, it was amidst a chorus of eulogy so excessive that it made me 
feel thoroughly uncomfortable. To protest would have been useless ; 
it would only have looked like affectation. So I just placed the surplus 
praise to my credit, so to speak, as something to live on in the days 
which I surely knew must come sooner or later, if I did my duty, 
when I should meet with undeserved censure. And certainly I have 
had to draw on that account rather heavily during the last nine 
months. 


A recent item on the wrong side of this balance was Mr. John 
Morley’s speech at Oxford, when, amid applause from the “ Intel- 
“Jectuals” of the Palmerston (I owe this synonym for the under- 
graduate to a glowing report in our pro-Boer Press—I wish it had 
been invented when I was in statu pupillari), Mr. Morley deplored 
the prospect of Sir Alfred Milner’s appointment to administer the 
two new provinces during the time of settlement. So far as a 
colonist can see, there is not much danger of the nation taking Mr. 
Morley’s view. People respect him, and feel that his austere vatici- 
‘nations have their place at the national feast. They respect Mr. 
Courtney; there is hardly a constituency in the land but feels that 
he ought always to sit at Westminster—for some other constituency. 
But there is a general agreement to repair to the speeches of these 
gentlemen to learn how an empire should be criticised—not how it 
should be carried on. They thought Milner the wrong man to follow 
in 1899. They naturally think hint the wrong man to appoint in 
1900. They are quite consistent. The nation will be not less so. 
It differed from Mr. Morley on the policy; :it will probably differ 
from him on the appointment. 

If it does so, it will have the consolation of knowing that it is at 
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one with all such persons in South Aa as are of opinion that any 
appointment should be made to. these provinces at all. It is not 


~. denied that an important ‘section there agrees with Mr. Morley. . But 


it is the section which holds, or at least says, that the provinces 


‘should be restored to Messrs. Steyn and Kruger.. With that. and 


allied contentions this article does not deal. On the main issues 


involved in the war the mind of the British public, and of -the 


British Empire, has been made up; and what J had to say, from 
some years’ study. at close quarters, was said in, this) Review 
on the eve of the struggle.* Nor do I propose here to traverse 


' what I may call the anti-war leaflet version of the despatches. I 


have watched the Daily News—whose moral courage and calm grip 
of the facts throughout this time of “ cross-currents ” will not soon. 


be forgotten by Liberals who care for the Empire, and colonists whi - 
care for Liberalism—patiently expose again and again the hardy ~ 


fallacies of the leaflet version. But cui bono? For those who have 


candidly read the Blue Books it is unnecessary, and for those who 


have not it is by this time useless. In this paper my object is only 


. to help the people in the-home islands to understand why it is that 


1? 


the people who most intensely support the present High Com-. 


missioner in South Africa are just those whose support is best worth . 


having, and how it comes about that in their tributes to him they 


invariably lay stress on just those qualities which Liberals have been, , 


told he does not possess: “ eminent fairness, justice, and prudence,” 
to quote one of these documentst; broad sympathies, a thoroughly 
democratic conception of government, and as much tact as in stern, 


` times ‘can. ‘be made to go with perfect straightness. 


Critics as well as friends have full Tight to treat Sir Alfred Milner. 


as the man responsible. He was sent out in the chaos after the Raid se 


_ and Revolution and Enquiry, to make up the Government’s mind -' 
for them; and the Blue Books offer fo all a lively picture of him 


making it up, and keeping it made up. There are still Englishmen :` 


who will take responsibility, and this is one. - If the Empire has been ‘ E 


served and saved from greater dangers, per illum stetit. Tf it has 
been ruined, it is Milner whom posterity will damn for it. He has 


“himself repudiated any official “ sacrosanotity:” Legitimate “attacks 


mo one can resent. The attacks which'are referred to more or less’ 
‘atigrily in ‘nearly all the.addresses of support to him are of a peculiar 


kind, the origins of which are well understood | locally. 


There is in Capetown a small ultra-Dutch set, consisting rather ‘of 
Bond wirepullers and. political hangers-on than of the better Dutch 
families, which is excusably embittered by the somewhat ebullient 


. Englishry’of its environment in the increasingly English capital. 


Its’most vocal members are a type of esurient young a and 
SA 


.* ‘The Inevitable in South Africa,” Cowrmronany Bii October, 1899. 
a Address from Christian Ministers. : . sac 
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- those who write for the two Bond papers—a well-established Dutch 
one and a precarious sort of daily leaflet: in English—which are 
printed in Capetown for circulation in the country. It also does the 
correspondence for highly respectable pro-Boer papers in England, 

“and supplies “ Accurate Information” ¢o the Committee which has 
made that conjunction of noun and adjective a by-word. To the sins 
of Government House it naturally applies itself with a kind of inverse 
snobbery, the small scurrility of the third-rate society paper. No 
doubt ample provocation is given on the other side by the minor 
titile-tattling sheets which subsist on the streets of this as of all 
colonial capitals, and which here are mostly English, since the man in 

- the street is so. From this bitter little set, then, or second-hand distil- 
lations from it in the pro-Boer home Press, you shall learn how Sir 
Alfred Milner has estranged the warm-hearted Africander by the 
“cold and arrogant demeanour of an Egyptian satrap,” how (this on 
the authority of the justly-incensed Mrs. X., omitted by some care- 
less A.D.C. from the last invitation list) he is guilty of “a rigorous 
“insistence on petty formalities,” how (this from a careful rota of 
callers at. his door, kept by the unsleeping eye of patriotism from 
some coign of vantage) his callers show an undue proportion of per- 
sons warrantably suspected to be “ hostile to Africander aspirations ” ; 
how one anti-Bond editor and member of Parliament (who happens 
to be an old English friend of the Governor’s) has crossed the watched 
doorstep several times—how often is not sworn to, but say “ fre- 
“quently,” from which, by an easy deduction, he, and other notorious 
persons——-Uitlanders from the Rand, even, who are nowadays received 

_ as “ British subjects” at the portals where once they were snubbed— 
are declared to be not callers only, but (has patriotism been behind 
a screen ?) actually “ confidential advisers.” All this you learn from 
the same factory of Accurate Information, this and much else of 
equal value, that the Star and Morning Leader (and, I regret to add, 
the Speaker, and even the Manchester Guardian) would not willingly 
let die. The members of the little bitter set themselves either do 

_ not go (as all are free to go) to Government Howse, and then they 
write about the frigid satrap “ keeping Afrivanders at arm’s length” ; 
or they go, and have a private conversation, and then they rush ` 
off to send an hysterical version of it to the Press (for choice, to the 
pre-Boer English Press, where it gets a good run before it can be 
corrected), declaring that Sir Alfred Milner said, “ Hang all Dutch- 
“men!” or something equally characteristic and probable. Then, 
when their statements are ignored, they write, or their respectable 
English friends and sponsors write for them, that so-and-so “has 

. “ been publicly stated and not denied,” or “Sir Alfred Milner has 
“been challenged, and failed to produce,” etc.; finally, when they do 
sacceed in eliciting a dignified but trenchant contradiction, they 
vow, with imprecations, that they “stick to every word of it.” From 
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-all which together, if you'can swallow it, you must- infer that Sir ’ 

Alfred Milner suffered a diabolical sea-change on his way out to. his 

` post, and that the man who was hailed at Oxford (in Dean Church's - 
. phrase), as the “finest flower of human culture,” and in the Civil 
Servicé as one of its very ablest minds, and by the most inclusive 
circle in | London as the soundest heart and head England could possibly `’ 


' have sent to Capetown, had somehow landed there an, incompetent, a. 


- garbling, a mannerless and hectoring bully. It is an article of faith 
with the school, of Conciliation by Tittlétattle that everybody who ` 
writes in disagreement with them is paid to do-so. They are safe 
from the retaliatory charge. Dr. Leyds is not as clever as many. 
people think, or did think till lately; but he i is hardly fool oe 
to ? pay for such stuf as, that.* 
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“Hè goes to a land of formidable personalities,’ was a phrase of 

Mr. Goschen’s at the dinner to wish the new Cape Governor god- . 
speed ; and most people thought at once of Mr. Rhodes. At the 
moment—it was while the South African Committee was sitting—. 

' Mr. Rhodes loomed larger than ever. For half South Africa, indeed, ~ 
_ he-had become a name accursed. But the idol was still erect: only > > 
` tħe congregation had charged. To the other half. of South ` 
Africa Mr. Rhodes was now ihe embodiment and. protagonist of 
Imperialisin. But that was something which Imperialism could’not , 
afford. It could not afford to go on staggering under the burden > 
of the Raid. .The new High Commissioner must be able, by his ' , 
grasp of Imperial rights and obligations, and by his strength of _ - 
charaéter, tacitly to supplant Mr. Rhodes in this particular capacity, 

and to be the embodiment and protagonist of Imperialism himself, 
actually as well as officially. It was no easy-task. Few would have ' 

` felt any confidence in 1897 that it could be done. None-can deny 
_ that it has been done. -Milner has ripoasetalby provided the nucleus 

of a non-Rhodes Imperialism. i 

It would be hard to describe how completely the crash of 1895- 6, a 

which “upset” Mr. Rhodes’s “apple-cart,” ‘made ruin also of the. 

_ whole ‘underpinning of British officialdom in South Africa. “Work 
' “through Rhodes,” had come to be the accepted. principle of Downing ' 
” Street; and an- excellent principle it was in the years when Rhodes 

. was able to carry with him`the only party likely to be actively anti- _ 
‘ Imperialist, Sir Hercules Robinson, who was High Commissioner / 
when the crash came, was the man:who had publicly formulated the ~- 
principle that there was no more need- for direct Imperialism in `, 
* Just now the stories are mainly about martial-law atrocities* They are calculated to 3 
horrify ; so are the stories of the treachery which the'martial law has had to cope with, | 


Both must, and will, be well sifted. But, meanwhile, “the Yellow Press” will be er 
° and the peace eer ees i ` , 


? 
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South Africa, and installed Mr. Rhodes’s Colonialism in its place. 
Mr. Rhodes was known to be the ‘author of his reappointment. The 
two had done a great-work together in past years; the old man had 

- come to depend on the younger; when the younger was swept off in 
a whirlpool, the steering-gear seemed to have gone with him, and 
the ship shook. 

As it happened, I saw something of Sir Hercules Robinson in that 
crisis, and I remember well the profound sympathy with which he 
inspired me. ‘The air was full of rumours, half of them untrue, 
about the objects of the conspiracy and who was implicated: this 
man was in it, that man was in it, and so on. Sir Hercules thought, 
from my newspaper work and its personal or political associations, 
that I might be able to give him information on some matters. He 

` was very open with me, as he was always: and I shall never forget 
the picture of bewilderment that he presented, honest and straight- 
forward gentleman that he was, as he sat before the hourly 
accumulating litter of contradictory statements—Capetown, London, 
and Johannesburg.. ‘Rhodes must resign, of course,” he said 
blankly, shaking his head. “Rhodes is gone—completely gone!” 
Old and ill, he was not the man who could build up a new fabric 
_ over the razed foundations, with Rhodes “gone.” He went to 
Pretoria, and sat in a white sheet—which in 1896 was really all 
there was to do—and then home to die. 

The task stood over for his successor. Making the Uitlanders 
render up their rifles could hardly be the last word of the High 
Commissioner to aggrieved British subjects. England was not to sit 
in a white sheet for the sins of Rhodes and Jameson for ever. By 
the time the question came to be reopened—three and a half years 
- after the Raid—Sir Alfred Milner had got two ideas firmly impressed 
on the public consciousness of South Africa; first, that the hour for 
the long despaired of solution had now struck; secondly, that it was 
the once despised “Imperial factor” which must be looked to for 
bringing a just solution about. 

The idea slowly became real to the dispirited or embittered Uit- 
landers; real, too, to the anti-Rhodes “mugwumps” in Cape Colony. 
This was a tiny but respectable party, whose reform sympathies were 
sicklied o’er by their detestation of Mr. Rhodes, and perhaps to 
some extent by their doubts of Mr. Chamberlain; for here and there 
lovers of England have been disquieted, as haters of. England have 
been cheered, by the persistent resolve of some of our singular patriots 
to say and to believe that their country’s spokesman at the Colonial 
Office is a perjured scoundrel. 

For inspiring confidence in the minds of these, and of others, Sir 
Alfred Milner had certain personal advantages. He at least could 
hardly be touched by the talk about “ Rhodes and the capitalists,” 
and their supposed secret influences. The brilliant exponent of the 
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- tangle of ppa inate: _the Saiora House chief, to whom Sir 
William. Harcourt gave such handsome credit for the great “ Demo- 

“cratic Budget,” was hardly the man to be a blind dupe of financiers. 
And if not the dupe, still less the willing tool. Milner’s Imperialism 
was known and felt to wear the high-minded cast of Sir Bartle 


> Frere’s. More than one predecessor had been sneered at for dabbling ` 


re: 


ws 


t 


in South African speculation, and retiring upon comfortable director- 
ships. Milner, at least; was the farthest possible from a Dc 
“ Governor.” 

The largest body of typical artisans.in South; Africa are the men . 


"of the Salt River Railway: Works, near Capetown. “When Mafeking , 


was’ relieved, and. there was a public holiday, and all Capétown let- 
off steam by singing the Hundredth Psalm in front of the Town 
Hall, the Salt River men let off their steam by marching to Govern- - 
ment House, where they presented: the Governor with an address, 
~ which spoke of his’ “statesmanship and noble-minded conduct,” and. 
” drew from him some interesting remarks on the future for skilled. 
labour in the new South Africa, economically and politically. I 


- have seen a leaflet, signed by a number of Labour. leaders, of which 


it is boasted that a quarter of a million have been sown among 
British workers, and the whole point of which is that work done 


' under the Boer Government by white men will somehow, under the os 


British Government, be done by blacks, and hence this Capitalists’ 
War; “where does the British working man come in?”. Let these 
Labour leaders go and try this rubbish on a meeting of artisans any- 
“where in South Africà—at Salt River, say.’ I know Salt River 
cheering, and I know it good-humouredly table-breaking, and when 
these pamphleteers go to lecture it on Milner the Capitalists’ Tool, 
' and Kruger the Workers’ Friend, may I be there to see.” 

On April 12th Sir Alfred Milner was waited on by a different ind 
of deputation. It included the -local ‘heads of all the Nonconformist 


. churches (I keep the name for convenience, though, of course, it is a- 


misdescription in a Colony). There was that, both in the matter 


~ and manner of the support given by: this deputation, which *I think 


few of their co-religionists in Great Britain, who should read the 
report, would care to dismiss with the petulant flout of Mr. Morley. 
But I pick out two names to illustrate my “present point, about the 
sort of men Sir Alfred Milner has brought inito line—I take the Rev. 
_ Hara Nuttall, who stands at the head of the Wesleyans, and the Rev. 
“J. S. Moffat, who bears an -historic’ name among the Congregation- 
alists. I can remember when both these influential men hung back. 


_ One of them*was attracted by Mr. Krugers cleyer “ arbitration” 
bait. The other was troubled about- Mr: Rhodes. Both, like most -- 


of their brethren, were creditably averse to the prospect of war. 
Both became- warm: supporters of Sir Alfrèd Milner’s entire policy 
and conduct, and at this deputation spoke with particular fervour 


on 
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in resentment of " slanders ” upon him, and in assurances of their 
“very deep respect and esteem.” = 
The recognition of the need for what I have called a nucleus of 
non-Rhodes Imperialism did not imply anti-Rhodesism, or anti- 
capitalism, or any other of the anti-isms which are so easy to use as 
parrot-cries, and so difficult to reduce to any practical meaning in 
politics. The need was felt, after the Raid, by many of us who were 
not anti-Rhiodes at all; it led us to try to “run” Mr. Rose-Innes as 
a party leader, in the first post-Raid period, until the practical 
impossibility became obvious of any such substitution on the 
` plane of party politics. The new High Commissioner provided us 
with our new Imperial figure on the plane above party politics—tho 
plane where it should rightly be. And so well did he fill the post, 
that Mr. Rhodes was entirely “off the scene,” as he himself put 
‘it, from beginning to end of- the last Transvaal diplomatic drama. 
Indeed, an abortive attempt was made by some Africander intriguers 
at one point to play Rhodes. against Milner; Mr. -Rhodes was to 
“come out on the side of peace,” and the Dutch to hail their old 
friend as the real friend after all. Rumours that Mr. Rhodes (then 
in England) was inclined to take this line went far enough to impose , 
for a time on the late Mr. Harry Escombe, one of the foremost Natal 
politicians, who had an intense admiration for Mr. Rhodes; with 
- the result that for a time Mr. Escombe wavered in his support of the 
Imperial policy. The rumours were wrong. Mr. Rhodes, to.do him 
bare justice, obliterated himself throughout in the ‘spirit of his 
remark to a German interviewer: “I had my try at the Transvaal 
“question, and made a mess of it. This is Sir Alfred Milner’s turn,” 
I have a reminiscence of one case in which the two strong wills 
came into collision. It arose thus: The general election of 1898 
resulted in such a balance of parties that the fate of the Sprigg 
“Government, which had made the appeal to the country, hung on the 
upshot of a number of election petitions, some brought by one side, 
some by the other. If the Governor summoned Parliament for the 
. expected date, the Sprigg Government, which Mr. Rhodes supported, 
would have to meet it in a slight minority; but if he could be induced 
to postpone Parliament till the election petitions had had time to be 
_ disposed of, there was-just a chance.that the Government might pull 
through. There were, too, several plausible arguments for postpone- 
ment. But there was oné fatal thing against it. The Governor 
considered that it would violate an understanding that Parliament 
should meet as soon as possible after the elections. When, in the 
previous decaying Parliament, the Schreiner party defeated the 
Sprigg Ministry, they had been eager to seize the spoils of office at 
once. The Govertor decided (and he was undoubtedly right) that 
Sir Gordon Sprigg had a right to demand a dissolution. But he had 
granted it on the understanding mentioned, which, he considered, 
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had facilitated ie voting of supply by the discontented Opposition, 


He- was firm, therefore, for the earlier date. 
Now, Mr. Rhodes -was sèt upon Keeping the Sprigg Ministry i in; 


~ not with any petty motives—he was not, of course, in it hiniself— 


_ but on the broad ground that with Steyn in the Free State drawing 


visibly closer to Kruger in the Transvaal, it would be an Imperial 


- calamity if the Cape Colony, with ‘an electorate half and: half, fell” 


into’-the control of the allies of these two schemers. Here was a 
dignus vindice nodus, and, Ministers having failed to move‘ the 


his idèa, with all that personal impetus to-which Lord Salisbury once . 
bore plaintive witness. I happened to meet him just after the inter- 
view. 

.’ “No,” he ‘said, shortly, “the Goar Gies his own line.” 

“Bo what did you say?” I asked, with unholy curiosity, remem- 
bering that “personal impetus,” and having often experienced the 


_ difficulty of making an “own line” which cut Mr. Rhodes’ s line lie. 


EE 


evenly between its extreme points. 
“ Oh, I didn’t waste time; I simply said, ‘I see, sir, you have made , 
up your mind?” And, with a quality which gives much,of Mr. 


Rhodes’s talk its zest,-he at once ‘began to sketch a new plan for i 


turning minority into majority under the new conditions. 

-No`plan could drown the crack of-the race whip; and the Bond: 
Ministry went in. But neither could a Bond Ministry prevent 
Milner from tackling the Transvaal problem. He tackled it at his 


. own time, Which happened to be after the last new. election had ‘been 


held, and when Mr. “Rhodes was definitely, for Cape elporor, 
i: ao} 


_ purposes, beaten. 


Of-anti-Rhodes men who are “yet Imperialists, the head and es 


is, of course, Mr. J: Rose-Innes. Mr; Innes is'a man of most ' 


_ attractive character, and (unluckily for his own comfort in a world 


è 


of politics and parties) of most judicial mind. His mind is-moré 


judicial, probably, than that of any judge’ on any ‘bench in South ;. ` 
Africa, There was a time when the shadow of impending race war ` 


in the land he loves seemed almost to unman Rose-Innes, and incline 
him to-temporise in the struggle for ideals which he had served for 


.long.—served when many -now loud for them were tongue-tied. ` 
I have no authority now to say. that he approves of everything Sir 


Alfred Milner said and did; perhaps not. But he will not object to | 


my recalling the deep impression that a speech of Milner’s made on -_ 


him just in the darkest time of doubt—a non-public speech it, was 


at a club house dinner—and his remark afterwards: “That man is 


“true as steel, and he has a backbone’ of steel!” were the words, I` 


-< think. And when, in a speech of March 30th, Mr. Innes at Jast- 
‘broke silence in a firm pronouncement for annexation, and added 


to the reprint of his` words others -in vindication of England's e 


Governor, Mr. Rhodes himself was called in. He went; possessed by Ae 


seis 
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“reluctance” to enter upon war, and in repudiation of the talk about 
capitalist influence, it was impossible not to feel how potent a factor 
the trust in Sir Alfred Milner’s character must have been in helping 
to bring a man of Mr. Innes’ character to take this stand. 

The impression made by Mr. Innes’ speech was profound, and no 

. wonder. That speech was, in its way, a portent. It emphasised the 
singular fact that all the people in South Africa of British extraction 

—all the English, and the Scotch, and even the Irish, of the colonies 

—were of one opinion. At one time the “ pro-Boers” in England 

had much to say about what they called the Moderate English among 

Cape Colonists. Since Mr.-Innes’ speech they have dropped the 

Moderate English. The plain fact is that no Moderate English, in 

the pro-Boer sense, exist in South Africa; all are, by the pro-Boer 

standard of judgment, purely Immoderate. When I say all, I mean 
“at least 98 per cent.”—that is the estimate of that fine old Scot, 

Dr. Stewart of Lovedale,” for the Ministers of the English-speaking 

congregations, of all sects; and the same will serve for the laymen. 

The remnant, if it exists at all, contains few names indeed that could 

be cited as carrying weight with any human creature. Now, let the 

reader consider how much this means. Everybody knows the healthy 
tendency of Englishmen and Scotsmen to discover dissentients to 
almost any conceivable opinion which is general enough to seem 
tyrannous. Here they are in South Africa all united, one may 
almost say to a man, in one distinct emphatic view of the origin of 
this war, and of the rights and conduct of the British part of the 
quarrel. You cannot explain it away by race-feeling and the war 
fever. There was no such demonstration in the war-time of 1881, 
when the British case was a sadly different one: There was none 
such before on-any occasion that can readily be cited. The English 
in Cape Colony who have tried to oppose the Africander Bond, always 
till quite lately, have been weakened rather by their divisions than 
by their numerical inferiority. To-day, for the first time, we have the 
spectacle of the Dutch split up and the English united. The present 
unanimous rally, look at it how you will, is a great fact, and a great 
moral fdrce; it strengthens us to confront the world now, and the 
future in South Africa; and that rally, as the words it finds nearly 
always declare, we owe in a near and personal sense to Sir Alfred 
Milner. 
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“But,” it will be said, “ granting that Milner has done wonders in 
“rallying the best minds and consciences among the British, 
“including the men who have Dutch sympathies and command Dutch 


* Moderator of the Presbyterian Free Church of Scotland; in South Africa the most 
universally respected of missionaries. I quote a letter to the Scotsman in April, 
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“ respect: what of ihe Dutch themselves? Was not the sympathy 
“of the Cape Dutch the real.crux, in taking any steps against_the 
“Transvaal Government; and has he succeeded in securing that? 
“Has he not, on the contrary, actually “alienated it? Do not the 
“Dutch themselves,or the strongest party among them, say so?” ." 

. The answer to that is this. First, it is true that Sir Alfred Milner... 
has not secured (with signal individual exceptions) the sympathy of 


the Cape Dutch in steps against. the Transvaal Government. -It is , . ; 


‘not true that he has alienated such sympathy, for it never existed, 
and it was a meré corollary, from the first, once grant the proposition . 
that the Transvaal problem’ had to be solved by Imperial inter- 


. vention, that such intervention must be put through without. the. 


support of Cape Dutch sympathy. In South’ Africa, people differed _ 
upon the ‘proposition about intervention ; but nobody aorto Nl denied: 
the corollary about Cape Dutch sympathy. 
“But are not the Cape Dutch loyal? Have they not shown their 
“loyalty on various occasions, and did- not Milner himself warmly 


A “testify to it at the 1897 Jubilee?” 


On ‘this debate of loyalty. or disloyalty-a flood of ink has been spilt. 
-It is almost as bgd as suzerainty. It seems idle to implore the. 
~ combatants: to begin by defining terms. Whether loyalty does or - 


_ does not mean a willingness’under conceivable circumstances to take 


the side of the Imperial Government against the Transvaal, or cven `“ 
to abstain from actively or passively taking the other side, I do not 
here lay down; but I do say that no such anti-Transvaal distribution 


, of Cape Dutch sympathies has yet been known to ovat, either since 


‘Milner’s time or before it. 
One hears, of Cape Dutche sympathy seth. the TR of the. Uit- 


7 landers. Where is the evidence of it? »The Cape Dutch wanted -` 


peace because they wanted ‘the status quo;- and a few leadérs, like’ 
Mr. Hofmeyr, have. been willing to try to prolong the status quo: 
(when its increasing rotténness threatened to go too far, and pre- 


.cipitate a break) by whispering private ¢ counsels of compromise. But -_ 
- they did not want to see the Uitlander in the saddle. They have never, -. 


in time of peace, never on the merits of the case, stirred a finger to get 
their kinsmen to give the Uitlander his rights. They are paralysed . 
for such purposes by the deep instinctive race-feeling evoked by their 
kinsrnen’s successful defiance of England and the English in 1881. 
‘and ever since. Mr. Kruger has known it, and cynically traded on 


cit. "Did they feebly protest at-invasion of their own™interests—shut- ~- 
- ting out of products andso forth? Little he cared. A crack of the 


race whip would always] bring them to heel again. a 
‘Those who contend that the Cape Dutch were potential friends of | - 
eform, who only needed tactful handling, have to face this plain ' 
question. Did they do ‘anything tò help in 1895, when impending 
_ Crisis was in the air; when the- Raid. “was. yet undreamed: of, and when. 
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the Governor was, by common consent, the one most popular with 
the Dutch of any since first the Transvaal issue stirred the race 
question? They would not move for Sir Alfred Milner; well, what 
did they do for Sir Hercules Robinson? As a matter of fact, they + 


` -moved more for Milner than for anyone before. Appalled by his 


firmness, their leaders did, too late, approach Mr. Kruger’s now 
besotted ear; and might have effected something but for Steyn’s 
long-meditated adhesion to the war policy. The Uitlander is under 
no misapprehension as to where thanks are due for this tardy 
Africander patronage of his cause. “Is not a patron, my lord, ” he 
might ask Mr. Hofmeyr, in Johnson’s famous apostrophe, “ one who 
looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, and 

“when he has reached ground encumbers him with help? ... Had 
“it been early it had been kind; but it has been delayed till T am 

“ indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am known, and do not want 
(13 it. 3s v 

If not on the Uitlander question, then, hate the Cape Dutch ever 
taken sides against the Transvaal in any other Imperial quarrel? 
In England (it could hardly be attempted in South Africa) some | 
audacious attempts have lately been made to maintain that they have. 
Mr. F. Mackarness, who signs himself chairman of the Conciliation 
Committee, tried to show in letters to the Times that they did so in 
the quarrel over the Vaal River Drifts, which threatened to antici- 
pate the present war in 1895. Mr. Cronwright- Schreiner has 
repeated, and goes on repeating, the assertion in still bolder form. 
In this, as in most of their efforts to instruct the British public, it 
seems probable that one of these gentlemen is to blame only because 
he knows no better, and the other much more to blame because he 
does know better. From the speeches and letters of Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner’s recent public career in England (he is not known as a 
public man at the Cape), it is clear that he possesses a natural and 
well-cultivated gift for the presentation of selected facts, or parts of 
facts, in such a way as to convey a wrong impression; at any rate, 
a grossly one-sided impression. Meticulous in misrepresentation, he 


. generally shows a carefulness in detail which would suffice a simpler 


man to convey the truth. But in this case he seems for once to 
have flung care to the winds, and his statement is as indefensible in 
form as in substance. He writes: — 


As for the attitude of the Bond, it is true it became more and 
more clearly defined until, in 1895, it offered to back Great Britain 
in war against the Transvaal. . `^ . In 1895, before the Raid, 
the Cape Colony and the Free State were prepared to back Great 
Britain in war against the Transvaal.—(Letter to the Pay i News, 
dated May 14.) i 


` 


I should like to see a Bondman’s face as he read those words; 
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“The Bond offered to back Great Britain in war against the Trans- 
“vaal!” How—when—to whom, did it offer? It would be strange, 
indeed, if it had-done anything of the kind, when one reflects what 
jis the Bond’s: avowed object, viz., to promote the unity, not of the 
‘British Empire, but of the Africanders, a name always used equally. 
‘of the Republicans and Colonists. The absurdity is made more _ 
poignant by throwing “the Free State” in as well—the Free State, . 
which was then already bound to the, ‘Transvaal by a defensive treaty, 
- not as rigid as Mr. Steyn made ‘it later, but more than enough to 
rule out any backing of theTransvaal’s antagonist. However, our ` 
business is only with the Bond. The sole shadow of excuse for 
saying that “ the Bond offered,” is the fact that the Rhodes Ministry 
offered secretly; and Mr. Rhodes (then on the-eve of his fall) thought,- 
or affected to think, and advised Sir- Hercules Robinson, that he 
would be able to get. à Parliamentary majority, and so, presumably, 
some part of the Cape. Dutch, to support him if the secret agreement 
had to come to light. Mr. Rhodes was.wrong.. The agreement did 
not come`to light till a year or eighteen months later, when the 
question had become agademic, and another government was in’ 
office; but the Bond showed, and has continued to show, that Mr. 

Rhodes could as much and as little havé got it to go halves in. the 


Pe -Raid as in the propdsed Imperial campaign. There was one Bond- 


‘man in the Ministry which made the secret agreement; at the next 
general election the Bond turned him out of his seat as a “false 
“ Africander,” and on one ground or another they. have since pro-. 
scribed every other Minister concerned.. In answering Mr. 
-Mackarness i in the Times, I had to except and explain Mr. Schreiner ; : 


, now- not even that exception remains. -The truth about the Bond` | 
-“‘ offering to back Great. Britain,” then, comes to this: that the Bond 


knew no more than the man in the moon about the offer till all was 


- over, and since it: has got to know has proscribed everybody con-` 


cerned with making the offer. y 

I have dealt with this matter in some detail, because it is the only 
case yet cited, so far as I know,. to show that the Cape Dutch, as a `, 
body, , „ever did or could be got to range themselves against the . 
Transvaal—even where the Imperial action was taken on behalf of 
their own colonial interests, and where they had themselves resented ` 
the Transvaal’s high-handed action in closing the drifts. 
. On the other hand, cases where they took the other side are-easy 


enough to quote from .1881, when their attitude, as ‘represented by ` 


their own leaders, was admittedly a main factor in the retrocession, 
“to 1885, when their support of the Boer raiders of Bechuanaland ‘ 
and opposition to the Gladstone Government’s military suppression 


of the raids, were such as to draw from Mr. Mertimani (lately a Bond- ` - 
; supported Minister, but like most Cape politicians he has been on 


both ese) the ebelareien that “the Bond was for Transvaal para 
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“mountcy instead of British.” In 1900 the Bond condones those 
who actually fought to effect the substitution. 

I am not denouncing the Cape Dutch. I shall not protest if their 
attitude in all these cases, or nearly all, is palliated and excused. I 
do protést against its being grossly misrepresented, in order to saddle 
Sir Alfred Milner and this war, or for that matter Mr. Rhodes and 
the Raid, with an unfortunate fissure of race-feeling which gaped to 
Heaven before either of them set foot in South Africa. Having 
shown that the present Cape Dutch attitude requires no new explana- 
tion, it will not be surprising to find that there is no truth in the 
particular new explanation which has been attempted, viz., “ tact- 
“less” and “incompetent” handling by the Governor. Amid all the 
Transvaal fuss, it is forgotten that Sir Alfred Milner made a most 
excellent and popular beginning in the more commonplace rôle of a 
Colonial Governor, till his duty of dealing as the High Commissioner 
with the Transvaal made popularity with the Cape Dutch, for the time 
being at any rate, humanly impossible. Some ignorant nonsense 
‘has been talked about his acting “ unconstitutionally,” because in his 
capacity as High Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner did not defer to 
the advice of the Cape Ministers of the moment. The High Com- 
missioner for South Africa is the servant of party government in the 
British Isles, not of party government in Cape Colony. He is in 
South Africa a sort of Colonial Office and Foreign Office in one, 
dealing directly with vast areas, some outside the Empire, as were the 
two Republics, some within it, like Rhodesia, Basutoland, and other 
territories, with none of which have Cape Parliaments or Ministries 
any constitutional connection. Sir Alfred Milner had to ignore Cape 
Dutch wishes in order to protect the rights of British subjects in the 
Transvaal, just as Sir Hercules Robinson had to ignore them in 
Bechuanaland, when to listen to the advice of a Bond-supported 
Ministry would have been to let a Boer gate close across the British 
road to the North. The Cape Dutch in 1872 were given the right to 
govern themselves, but not the right to govern the Transvaal 
Uitlanders, or dictate the diplomacy of the Empire. Granted, it is 
anomalous for a Colonial Governor to be obliged to come to logger- 
heads, in another capacity, with the majority of the day, or even with 
a party, in his colony. But for that you must blame the oft- 
discussed union of the two offices, which has existed ever since 1846, 
and which had its‘advantages while the Cape was practically South 
Africa. It may be a reason to-day for separating the offices. It can, 
be none, given the obligations of a Transvaal crisis, for censuring the 
. present holder. 

As High Commissioner, leaving the Transvaal question aside, he 
has confronted and solved in the three short years a Basutoland crisis, 
_a Swaziland crisis, and in Rhodesia the installing of a new Constitu- 
tion. It is a miracle how one man pot through so much work, yet 
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~ did every bit of it so well. Sir Alfred, Milner is a man who never 
_ finds things “not worth while.”, He threw himself into his social 
.duties as heartily as into everything else. Government House 
hospitality was never more hospitable and gracious than under.the . 
new bachelor régime. But to win the heart of our Western Province 
Dutch farmers, you must go to their houses as well as bid them to 
“yours. He did that too. An enthusiastic admirer of the fine old | 
type of Dutch colonial homestead, it was pleasant to.see, out hunting © ‘ 

- or. on one of his numerous rural trips, how well and naturally he - 
would get on with any of these typical Dutch squires, whose easy, 

. geniality chimed so well with his own, and who were charmed to find 
‘that he could understand Dutch. On that subject he made a new 
`, departure. He publicly announced that he deemed it his “ duty, ae 
and that of “every educated man in South Africa,” to master both 

languages ; and he worked at that as he worked at everything: 

When he travelled the country—and it is wonderful how many and 

what distant tours he has made already—his visits to Dutch centres 

were a success. At Graaff Reinet, where Dutch feeling both of the 

. legitimate and fhe treasonable kind runs strong, he got on so well 

with the burghers who had ridden in to meet him that an old com-, - 

miandant with an historic name insisted on presenting him with an | 
old historic gun, which His Excellency accepted ‘and duly let, off, 
“much to the satisfaction..of the assembled burghers,” says the 

‘newspaper account, and happily with no lethal results to anybody, - 

‘ His earlier speeches, before the clouds darkened, both at- Dutch, 
centres and at English, were as splendidly sanguine as a beginner’s 
should be as to the omnipotence of conciliation. At Humansdorp he 

“wanted to make the people forget all the tomfoolery of racial_ 

“quarrels,” and at Port Elizabeth to “leave off raking in the ashes 

“of -dead controversies.” At Oudtshoorn he ‘hailed the country’s: 

émergence “from the horrible old rut of racial hatred.” At Prince 

: Albert the trouble was “all based on misunderstanding, kept up by 

“‘misrepresentation.” „Àt King William’s Town he predicted “ fair., 

“weather,” because “in the matter of the quarrel between the two’ 

“white races . . . it seemed to him that common sense was 

' “after all going to prevail without any intervention of governors or 

“ governments, and the enormous common interests and the absurdity 
“of the quarrel were going to be realised by men on both sides.” 

_- The note here struck about “Governors ” sounds also in an admirable s 
‘little speech, on what a Governor is for, made to the boys at Graaff 
-Reinet College. I wish space allowed of quoting it in full. ~ After a 

simple account of the great material things and the greater moral, 
se the privileges and the duties, meant by the Empire, of which. 

“you and I are together members,” all over the world: “it was to 

. “remind them,”-he added, “of their heritage ‘and membership that. - 

. "they had a Governor who came from `a, distant country; not to. 


t 
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“ govern the country, for it was self-governing; but to represent the 
“ connexion, the unseen link which our august Lady, Queen Victoria, 
“ represented.” > 
“ He learnt their language,” cries one of his critics, “ but ne never 
“reached their hearts.’ Not after the party wire-pullers gave the 
word, perhaps; but here is the testimony of one of them who came 
into personal contact. The Rev. Adrian Hofmeyr, a preacher of 
high repute in the Dutch Reformed Church, and a cousin of tha 
Bond leader, found himself at a meeting in Kimberley-shortly before 
the war, and when abuse of Sir Alfred Milner had just become the 
party cue. In the course of a speech which he began by remarking 
that “every drop of blood in his body was Dutch,’ Mr. Hofmeyr 
appealed to the Transvaal to give Englishmen the equal rights 
which he and his enjoyed under British rule, and declared that Sir 
Alfred Milner—whom he coupled with the Bond leader, his cousin, 
as working for peace—had made him fully believe that this, and not 
war, nor a conquered Transvaal, was what England really wanted. ` 


And this is what he said of Milner personally :— 


He had the honour of a personal acquaintance with H.E. the 
Governor, and believed him to be fair and impartial, true and honest 
—a John Bull from top to bottom. He had given Sir Alfred Milner 

“lessons in the Dutch language, and he had an evident desire to 
ascertain everything he could on all sides of the question now before 
them, and to find out for himself what the feeling really was. He 
had learnt to know His Excellency as a perfect gentleman, an honesti 
man, if ever there was one, in fact, a splendid type of Englishman. 
He turned him (the speaker), as a Dutchman, inside out in trying to 
know what he knew and thought about things; he did the same to 
others. 


Is that the picture of a “frigid Satrap?” Of one who “took no 

“ pains to know ”—who “ did not get to the heart?” The testimony is 
none the worse that the witness, in the intolerance of the time, soon 
- suffered for it, and the Dutchman who knew Milner has been howled 
down by the Dutchmen who only know what “Ons Land” told them. 
The first break from the hardy optimism of Milner’s earlier 

' speeches is marked by the famous and much-discussed Graaff Reinet 
speech of March, 1898. A sentence of this, torn bleeding from its 
context, is much quoted by critics who represent that Africanders 
came, in their simple, warm-hearted way, to say “ We are loyal,” and 
the brutal satrap froze them with “Loyal? Of course! It would-be 
“monstrous if you were not!” The speech is so closely woven and deli- 
cately balanced throughout that it cannot fairly be summarised. Yet 
it is out of the question to give it here entire. It is the Governor’s 
only long speech. Its object was an appeal to Cape Africanders to 
help, instead of hindering, the solution of the still darkening Trans- 
vaal problem. The peg to hang this on was provided by an address 
from the local party organisation of the Africander Bond, which 
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‘complained of the “Bond policy being attacked by its opponents as 
disloyal, and asked the Governor in effect to endorsé a certificate to 
_ the contrary. In his remarks, Sir Alfred humorously protested 
against being expected to clear contending parties from each other's‘ 
“mud-throwing.” It was mud-throwing ‘on one side to talk of 
` . disloyalty, just as it was on the other side to talk about oppressing 
_ the Dutch, ` For how could they but be loyal to a government freely 
. exercised by themselves? And after an admirable sketch of the 
prosperity and-freedom of Cape Dutch colonists under a self-govern- 
‘ment “not wrung from a reluctant sovereign,” it`wag then, and. in 
> that glowing context, that the speaker summed up, “Why, gentle- - - 
“men, of course you are loyal—it would be monstrous if you were 
“not!” -And the banqueters (it was at.a banquet). cheered amain, 
none louder than the Africanders. _ Then His Excellency, striking 
' while the iron was hot, went on:— 


And now, if I- have one wish, it is that I imay never again have 
to deal at any~length with this topic. But in order that I may put: 
it aside with a good conscience, I wish, having been more or. less 
compelled to deal with it, to'do so honestly, and not shut.my eyes - 
to unpleasant facts. The great bulk of the Colony, Dutch as well as 
English, are, I firmly ;believe, thoroughly loyal in the sense that they 
know they live under a good constitution, and have no wish to change 

‘it, and regard with feelings of reverence and pride that august Lady, 
at the head of it. If we had only domestic questions to consider in 
this colony. . . . there would no doubt be a great deal of hard. 
language used, and very likely among the usual amenities of p f 
warfare somebody would call somebody else disloyal, but the thing 
would beso obviously absurd, that nobody would take it seriously. eS 

. What gives the sting to the charge of disloyalty in this is | 
the fact that the political controversies of this country at present un- 
fortunately turn largely upon another question: I mean the relations 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the South African Republic, and ~ 
that wheneyer there is any. prospect of any difference between them a 
number of people in the Colony at once vehemently, and without: even 
the semblante of sis espouse the side of the Republic. 

(Hew, hear.) a 


+ 


. After a comparison: to the friends of every imiy but’ their own 
in England, “ often the best of men,” ” he goes on :— i 


k 


And’ so I ‘do not take it that in this case people are necessarily a 
disloyal, because they carry their sympathy with the Government of 

_ ` the Transvaal, which, seeing the close tie of relationship which unites 
'- æ great portion of the population hére with the dominant section in 
i that country, is perfectly natural, to a point which gives some ground 
ʻ- - for the assertion that they seem ‘to care much more for the independ- 
- ence of the Transvaal than for the honour and the interests of the 
i country to which they themselves belong. For my own part, I-belieye 
- _ the whole object of those people in espousing the cause ‘of the Trans- 
vaal is to prevent an. open rupture between that country- and the 
British Government. (Cheers.) They loathe; very naturally and 
rightly, the idea of yan aod they think that if a can only i impress - 
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upon the British Government that in case of war with the Transvaal it 
would have a great number of its own subjects at least in sympathy, 
against it, that is a way to prevent such a calamity. But in this they 
are totally wrong; for this policy rests on the assumption that 
Great Britain has some occult design on the independence of the 
Transvaal, that independence which it has itself given, and that it 
ig seeking causes of quarrel in order to take that independence away. 
But that assumption is the exact opposite of the truth. (Cheers.) 


Then he explains what Great Britain, does want: her “moderate 
“policy, which she is not to be frightened out of,” admits that Trans- 
vaal anti-British suspicions “are not, after all that has happened, 
“altogether unnatural”; but the Africanders, at least, can urge 
reform with no such suspicions arising; so that, since peace is their 
object, that, and not the way described above, is their true way to get it. 

No speech by a Cape Governor ever attracted more attention, unless 
it were the one in which Sir Hercules Robinson eliminated the 
Imperial factor. But it fell on ears stopped against Imperial 
charming. In afew months Sir Alfred was to see a General Election 
fought, and narrowly won, by the Bond, to the tune of “ The Trans- 
“vaal, right or wrong!” And when, rather more than a year later, 
the issue fell to be faced once and for all, he reported the propaganda 
among the Cape Dutch and its effects to be one of the worst, and the 

_ most rapidly worsening, dangers of the situation. 

That brings us to the historic dispatch of May 4th. In my opinion, 
the publication of that dispatch in June was a mistake, and in so far 
as Sir Alfred Milner shares the responsibility for its appearing at that 
stage he was mistaken. As a preface to five months’ diplomatising 
—and but for Mr. Kruger the Government might have been diplo- 
matising still—it was a fuse fired before the charge was laid. But 
this Government has an itch for print. It went into power feeling 

‘its biceps as the Strongest Government of Modern Times, and it has’ 
been feeling its biceps ever since. When cornered for an important 
decision, the giant’s one impulse is to publish something of some- 
body’s, and‘then see what the man in the street says. So Milner, 
with the weight of his reputation as the safe judicial man, caring not 
a pin for that, or his official career either, if he could but galvanise 
his countrymen into seeing the truth in a national crisis, was flung, 
only too willingly, at the kopje of the British public with hardly an 
attempt at preparation by Ministerial artillery. It was too much to 
lay upon one man the task of demagogue at home and diplomatist in 
South Africa. As to the dispatch itself, however, every concise line 
tingled with the truth. There is a grim irony about the completeness 

- with which those who contested statements in it have had their answer 
from the course of events. For instance: — 

1. Milner said: “Thousands of men peaceably disposed, and if let 
“alone perfectly satisfied with their position as British subjects, are 
“being drawn into disaffection.” From 10,000 to 15,000 colonists 
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` have actually borne arms with the enemy: a number equivalent to 
aver a quarter of the Bond vote cast at the last General Election.. 

2, Milners quotation from the Stellalander to illustrate the 
Dutch Republican press propaganda was scouted* as an unrepresenta- 
tive scrap from an uninfluential paper. The senior member for 
Vryburg, where ‘the Stellalander was published, now admits that 
85 per cent. of his constituents joined the Boer standard. 

8. Olive Schreiner, in an interview given as Chap. XV. of Mr. 
J. A. Hobson’s book, picks dut the “ primitive Boers of the colonial 
“frontier near Hopetown,” and about the Orange River, where she 
had been staying, as ‘a class specially maligned by suspicions of 
‘wishing to join hands with the Republics, and to break away from 
“the British flag.” She declared, “Great Britain is the only 
“country to which they have ever looked,” described the Queen’s 
portraits nailed on their walls, etc. At least 70 per cent. of them, in 
the event, did “join hands,” and that with special alacrity; and the 
district marked itself out by its attacks on Queen’s troops and loyal, 
colonists when the Boer commandoes were far away. eo Ue 

`` As this articlé goes to press, the méeting of the Cape Parliament 

` draws attention to one conspicuous personal success with the Dutch 
party which Sir Alfred Milner has won. -By tact and patience, lie 
has actually, as the war went on, converted-his “neutrality” Premier 
into an Imperial co-worker, so far at least as to lead Mr. Schreiner 
to split off, with a group, from the Bond party, and so initiate a move- 
ment which promises to solve the one constitutional difficulty 
threatening the reconstruction period, and to be the saving of Cape 
politics for years to come. But perhaps that is too good to be true. 
We must wait to see. . , ; 

Of Sir Alfred Milner and the Natives I have said nothing: how 
he has exercised influence in Rhodesia to make it “a country better 
“worth living in even for the natiye races”; + what he did to give 
new “strength” to the old Raj in Basutoland, as Sir Godfrey 
Lagden gratefully testifies;{ and-generally how he has-shown an 
instinct for enlisting the practical knowledge of the men on the spot, | 
while yet informing it with the finer Imperial tradition; a feat 
which. is the touchstone of statesmanship on the great “Native 


/ È . 

* Mr. J. A. Hobson wrote in the Speaker, for instance: Sir A. Milner has been challenged 
to produce this ‘ certain section of the press’ . . . and has responded by quoting an 
article from a single newspaper of insignificant importance in a remote corner of the Colony, 

- the Stellalander.” So far from being in response to challenge, and to justify (an easy - 
matter) the dispatch which Mr. Hobson quotes, Sir A. Milner’s quotation was made in, 

` quite another, a minor dispatch, months before any such challenge. This is typical. - 
Mr. Hobson is the writer who accused Sir A. Milner of garbling a Steyn dispatch, The 
charge is on page 183 of “ The Wat-in South Africa.” On page 182 is Mr. Hobson's precis 
of the Transvaal ultimatum. No one who reads that, being familiar with the original, will 
trouble mtich about any charge of garbling made by Mr. Hobson. Or see “ Rhodes’ Speeches,” 
-by Vindex, pp. xxiii—xxiv. ‘ i : 7 
+ Speech at Buluwayo, November 4th, 1897. 
-~ -$ Colonial Reports, No, 255, p. 8, 
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Question. Nothing could be more valuable in the man appointed to 
the new provinces; but I notice that Liberals who have taken up 
“ Africanderdom” have lost interest in the native populations, and 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman will almost have it “hypocrisy” to 
mention them. So I have stuck to the white races, and will end 
with one more Milner extract :— 


Do not think that I wish to join in the outcry, at present so 
prevalent, against the fine old virtue of magnanimity. I believe in 
‘it as much as ever I did, and there is plenty of room for it in the 
South Africa of to-day. We can show it by a frank recognition 
of what is great and admirable in the character of our enemies; 
by not maligning them.as a body because of the sins of the few, or 
perhaps even of many, individuals. We can show it by not crowing 
excessively over our victories, and by not thinking evil of everyone ' 
who, for one reason or another, is unable to join in our legitimate 
rejoicings. We can show it by striving to take care that our treatment 
of those who have been guilty of rebellion, while characterised by a 
just severity towards the really guilty parties, should be devoid of 
any spirit of vindictiveness, or of race-prejudice. We can show it, 
‘above all, when this dire struggle is over, by proving by our acts 
that they libelled us who said that we fought for gold or any material 
advantage, and that the rights and privileges which we have resolutely 
claimed for ourselves we are*prepared freely to extend to others, 
„even to those who have fought against us, whenever they are prepared 
loyally to accept them.* 


That is the right spirit for the new task north of the Orange and l 
Vaal. It will be worth many garrisons. 


F. EDMUND GARRETT. 


* Speech of 12th April, 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


N discussing the South African war and its cost in blood and - 
money, and in looking ahead at the unknown troubles in the . 
future administration of the extended colony, itis not uncommon” 

to hear those who have believed, ‘from the first, that the war was just - 
and necessary, refer to the fact that England and her colonies, have 
_ been brought into closer union as one satisfactory result of the war. 


This, no doubt, is true, though it was not necessary to incur the gteat a} 
sacrifices which this war has caused in order to attain this. At the `` 


present moment, a similar point arises in ‘connection with the 
terrible state of things which exists to-day in China. Whatever 
may be its horrors or consequences, its one advantage has been. that, 
at last, events have occurred which have: caused the Powers ‘of 
` Europe to act in concert in a common cause; and in no way can the 
skill of our English diplomatists be now better employed than’ in 
taking advantage of this one‘ satisfactory aspect of the situation, and — 
in endeavouring to arrive at a mutual understanding as to the best 
mode of dealing with China, leading the way perhaps to.a perten 
-understanding as to foreign affairs generally... 

There is probably no part of the world about which: there is, on 
the one side, so much ignorance both on the part of the country and 
-of our. legislators, and on the other, so much diversity of opinion as - 
to what the future of China should be, and the part which Western 
nations should take in shaping that future. Those who have. 
travelled in’ China, and have lived there for many years, have 
obtained a certain amount of knowledge which entitles their opinions. . 
.to respect. The writer can claim no such qualification; but having, . 
in a tour round the world, visited that country and having 
endeavoured, by conference with natives of position and leading 
residents, to study this problem from a commonsense poe o£ view, 
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~ he ventures to put forward the conclusions he has arrived at, with 
the knowledge that they are probably not in harmony with the ideas 
of those who have at present the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

In November, 1898, the Emperor of China was said to have been 
deposed by the Dowager Empress. At that time the writer was in 
Shanghai, and one of the local newspapers gave a summary of the 
useful reforms which the Emperor (just before this event) was 
endeavouring to put forward in the country. ‘These numbered in all 
24, and the following extract from them certainly indicates the 
workings of a mind possessing a remarkable amount of enterprise, 
and entitles the Emperor to be regarded as a “ Liberal Forward ” 
of a progressive type. The reforms he proposed to carry out, and the 
dates on which these appeared officially in Pekin, are also given 
below:— ` 

June 11th, 1898—Establishment of University at Pekin. 

June 20th—Ordered the Tsung-li-Yamen to report on the 
necessity of encouraging arts, science and agriculture. Asked Hsu 
Jing-Kuie to explain his position as'to progress and reform. 

June 23rd.—Abolished certain elaborate essays as part of the 
examination of students. i 

June 26th.—Censured Ministers for delay in reporting on the, 
Pekin University. Lu-Han Railway to be expedited. 

June 27th—Ministers ordered to report on proposal to adopt 
Western arms and to drill the.Tartar soldiers. 

July 4th——Establishment of Agricultural Schools. Sun Chai-nai 
appointed President Pekin University. 

July 5th—Introduction of patent and copyright laws. 

July 6th.—Board of War ordered to report on military reform 
examinations. 

July 7th—Special awards presented to inventors and authors. 

July 14th.—Officials ordered to do all in their power to encourage 
trade. Lies 

July 29th.—On advice of Li Tuan-fan established School Boards. 

August 2nd.—Bureau of Mines and Railways established. 

August 9th—Journalists encouraged to write on political 
questions. f 

August 10th—Jung-Lung and Li Kunyi were consulted re naval 
academies and training ships. 

” August 22nd.—Schools to be established at foreign Legations 
abroad. 

August 24th.—Provincial authorities urged to assist Emperor in 
reforms. 

„ September Ist.—Six useless boards dismissed. i 

September 4th.—Two Presidents and four Vice-Presidents 
_ dismissed for disobeying orders re memorials sent to Emperor. 
September 7th_—Li Hung Chang and Ching Hsiu dismissed. 
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September 8th—Governorships of Hupeth and sie Tung and 
Yunnan abolished as useless expenses, —- 

September 11th—Hstablishment of schools for preparing of tea ` 
_ and silk approved. i 

September 12th.—Courier post to be abolished-in favour of the 
Imperial Customs post, and the establishment of newspapers 
encouraged. 

September 18th—Right to memorialise the Throne admitted, 
Manchus to take to tradés and professions. 

September 15th System of Budgets approved. 

` The reported return to power of the Empress seems to have put an 
end to all these useful reforms, but the turn events have taken in 
China during the past few weeks seems to offer an opening for 
making an entire change in the history of China, both as regards the 
happiness and prosperity of its people, and the chances of developing 
. its. extraordinary resources. - 
` In making a tour round the world, and in- vine to grasp the 
extent to which the influence of England affects the East, nothing 
impresses ihe mind more than the wonderful manner in which the 
British statesmen and soldiers of the past have, by acquiring such 
possessions as Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, India, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Hong-Kong and Canada, put a girdle round the earth which gives 
this country a position far in advance of any other Western nation, 
and it will be a bad day in’ our history when the foreign policy of 
Great Britain falls short-of the example set by those who have gone 
before us. In the case of an Eastern country, the problem that one 
has to solve is to discover the best way of dealing with that country 
for its own advantage and for the maintenance of British interests, 
and these conditions are always made more difficult to deal with 
when a jealous and obstructive attitude is taken by other nations, 
who either have interests in the same quarter, or wish to have them! 

Although we are just.now overshadowed by an unprecedented ` 
` famine in India, a small war:'in Ashanti, and a great war in South 
- Africa, the general trade of the country is more prosperous than it 
has been for some time, but a hundred years hence those who come 
after us will be startled when they realise that the- prosperity of 
to-day and the good trade which will probably be maintained for 
some years to come have been chiefly due to the extraordinaty 
development in this and other countries in the expenditure on war 
materials and in preparation’ for'war. The writer does not think . 
there is any exaggeration in prophesying that over the next ten 
‘years the outlay by the nations of the world on war preparation 
(beyond the outlay of the past ten years) will not be less than five 
hundred millions sterling. It is to be hoped that the miore horriblé 
and despicable war becomes, the less likely shall we be to look forward 
‘to maintaining commercial prosperity in such a gruesome manner. 
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War is becoming more horrible as the engines of war increase their 
power to destroy life, and to maim human beings, and it appears 
more despicable when: courage and heroism, on which the success of 
English arms have depended in the past, become of less importance 
‘than the power of hiding behind a wall or in a trench, and when 
the fighting of big battles is carried on without one set of combatants 
seeing the other. A progressive civilisation should make such a 
barbarous condition of things impossible, and one is surely justified in 
looking forward tothe prosperity of the world depending more upon 
ithe opening out of undeveloped countries than upon the folly of 
spending many millions a year in preparations to destroy life. 

The foreign countries which are best suited as a field for enterprise 
are those which satisfy to a greater or less extent the following three 
qualifications :— 

1. Such climatic and other conditions as will promote and not 
injure the health of those who may elect to settle in such a country. 

2. The suitability of the land, when cultivated, to produce cereals. 

3. The existence of some mineral or minerals of value. 

The first two conditions, in conjunction, will, of course, in many 
cases be sufficient influcement in themselves, but the writer believes 
that the only country in the world in which the three are combined 
on a large scale is China; no wonder, therefore, that other countries 
besides England regard it as a suitable field for future development. 

If England were to interfere now with the internal government of 
China, she would surely require no more justification for doing so 
than she had in dealing with other countries, such as Australia and 
India, where her rule on the one hand and her enterprise on the 
other have brought happier conditions to the people, and helped to 
maintain the commercial eminence of our country. There is a 
generally understood truism with regard to China to the effect that 
the Chinese “ hate the foreigner,” but this is a generality which ought 
to be accepted with great reserve. The population of China may be 
taken at 400,000,000, and it is not far from the mark to state that 
890,000,000 of them are living from year to year in comparative 
poverty under a rule of tyranny and extortion, and are victims of 
superstition and ignorance. The whole country is seething with 
corruption, the general effect of which is to maintain and increase 
the wealth of the small minority, and to keep down the lower class. 

We are now face to face in China with a condition of things which 
. has been predicted over and over again by those who know the 
country well. The association of that continent with Great Britain 
must arouse indignation at the memory of missed opportunities; and 
although some who have studied the country now despairingly declare 
that England has permanently lost her influence and prestige, owing 
to the weak manner in which the advance of Russia has been dealt 
with, the writer takes a different view. The hold we have now upon 
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the country—arising from being “on the spot,” from the possession - 


of three-fourths of the commerce, and from the beneficial results -of 


> Sir Robert Hart’s praiseworthy administration—justifies a determina- 


tion on England's part to maintain, in the future, a dominating 
position in directing the develupment of this great empire. 
Lord Charles Beresford’s book bore a suggestive title, “The 


“Break-up of China,” but he and most writers on the subject are 
opposed to a “ break up,” and express the pious hope, which the writer. 


regards ‘as a hopeless idea, that the future prosperity of that eae 


‘way depend upon a reformed Chinese Government. 


‘Three leading considerations have to be borne in mind i in endeavour- 


. ing to frame the future’ of a country’ like China :— 


1. What is best for the country itself. 


` 2. The extent to which its development will assist and i improve the — 
_ trade of the world. 


anf 


3. The future relations ‘of the nations who may’ attempt this 


improvement. 


The last point is a y difficult one. The existing jealous dislike of 


- England would be mitigated, if not dispelled, if the habits of business 


x 


and the dictates of commonsense replaced the delaying and deceptive 
processes of diplomacy. A conference of business men of Western 
nations would emphasise the important fact that whén England takes 
in hand the administration of a country, or its development, the trade 
which this opens out is not confined to Great Britain, but is open to 
the whole of the world: Thus a great quantity of.the railway material 
and other plant used in Egypt (notably the Atbara Bridge) comes 


from America, and a marked development of German trade and. 


imports has taken place in Shanghai and throughout India. In fact, 


Germany and America benefit largely from their quiet policy of ~ 
` allowing England to bear, in various parts, of the world, the danger, 


the worry, and the cost of colonization, they stepping in to pick up å 
large share of the commercial fruits. In one week, during the 


writer's stay in China, orders were given to America (as against. 


England) for £800,000 worth of cotton goods. England owes it to 
herself, and to the merchants who—relying upon treaties with China 
—have done so much to open out the trade of that country, to take an 
active part in arriving at a policy in future which will be best for 
China and just to the nations who assist in framing that policy. 

But what is the answer to the first point raised above? Probably 


“not one person out of ten thousand in this country realises what the 
state of existence is in China at the present moment. The following. 


is a short summary of some of the terrible abuses which exist and 


are approved of by the present ruling officials, and which are likely : 


to be maintained under any form of Chinese rule :— 
1. The masses are kept in poverty by the extortions and “ ac 
of the. rulers and sub-rulers in the various provinces. 
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2. The treaty of Tientsin provided for an import duty of 5 per 
cent. This has been entirely disregarded, and every mandarin or 
petty official adds on for his own benefit additional duties, under the 
name of “likin,” a term indicating the strangulation of Chinese 
trade, which occurs only too often in the reports of the British Consuls. 
Some years ago an endeavour was made to give for an extra 2} per 
cent. what is known as a transit pass—freeing all goods from the 
imposition of “likin.” But this has “also been persistently disre- 
garded. ; 

3. As an evidence of the conditions of internal rule, it is not an 
uncommon. thing for a taotai, or chief dignitary of State, to pay 
£100,000 for his appointment, knowing that he will repay himself 
by taxing the people. 

4, Justice, as obtained in the Chinese courts, is a farce. A case 
occurred whilst the writer was in China, in which a Chinese judge, 
sitting with an English magistrate, declared that he was obliged to 
give judgment against the evidence, or he should lose his appoint- 
ment! ; 

6. The criminal law of China provides that an offender can only 
be punished if he confesses his guilt, and if he is tardy in conforming 
to this condition, he is compelled to confession by a series of tortures 
of the most painful and awful character. 

6. Superstition is rife from end to end of the land, and leads to 
cruelty and brutality of the worst description. 

7. The system of “ squeeze” and extortion which exists throughout 
the East is found in so aggravated a form in China that it stifles 
enterprise and prevents expansion of trade, and leaves the masses of 
the people barely with the necessaries of life, while their superiors 
in position become wealthy by corrupt accumulation. 

8. This system of “squeeze” of course applies to the question of 
railway construction. One of the most intelligent Chinamen the 
writer met in Shanghai offered him a concession for a railway from 
Pekin to Chirkiang, the foremost condition being that the sum of 
£120,000 in cash should be paid to a leading Government official at 
the cutting of the first sod. 
` 9. As a further illustration, it may be pointed out that out of the 
thirteen railway concessions already supposed to be granted 
(extending about 3,600 miles), not one has as yet been commenced. 

10. Capital punishment prevails to an extent few people have any 
idea of in this country. An important Russian official the writer 
met on his way-from Pekin stated that one of his countrymen had 
been murdered in Manchuria by a Chinaman. They wished to 
punish him in such a way, and at such a place, as would convey the 
strongest warning to others, but they found that it would be useless 
to execute him in his native town as no less than 2,000 people had 
ended their lives in this way in the previous twelve months! 
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11. The preposterous mode of carrying on competitive examinations 
_ in China-is well known; and the™brains of poor students are taxed 
with subjects even more useless than those which are handled in the 
Fellowship examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. The Chinese 
student who, with six lines of Confucius placed before him, can 


- remember’the seventh, meets a severe test which is typical of the ` 
absurd mode of choosing the chief rulers and magistrates of the . 


country. This system ‘allows a successful competitor to be pitch- 


forked into the most incongruous positions. For instance, a student: 
obtaining a high place by means of an exceptional memory, was: 
recently given the post of admiral on one of the battleships, and ' 


having gambled with one of the common sailors, gave instructions 
to the cashier to give the sailor more wages to be gambled for again. 


This does not end the list. No reference has been made to the ` 


unprecedented extent of child murder; to the ignorance of the people 
leading them to use the dung of birds and quadrupeds as the most 


. reliable family medicine ; to the painful deformity caused by the foot- . 


binding of the women, which prevents a single Chinese woman who 
pursues this practice from doing anything else but hobble all her life. 


But enough has been said in the above brief résumé, to prove that ` 


there is not only scope but great need for reform in every direction in 
China; and it may safely be said that there is not one redeeming 
feature, in the present system of government, and the state of life 
which follows’ in its wake. 

“ One is the more impressed with this when one remembers that for 
industry, sobriety, and docility there is no workman on the face of 


the globe who will compare with the Chinaman. He scrapes through © 
life on an average wage not exceeding 3d. per day, and any system. 


of reform which will make that 3d. into 6d. by a more just 
distribution of the wealth of the country will confer a great blessing 
on the inhabitants, and by more than doubling their purchasing 
power will improve the general trade of the world. 


With regard to the cause of the disastrous condition of things 
existing at the present moment opinions differ, but the uprisihg is 
due. to a number of circumstances, the following of which are 
.probably, amongst the most important :— ` 

1. Months before the present crisis occurred, instructions had been 
sent from Pekin to.the Viceroys which clearly indicated a strong 
feeling against the foreigner, and no doubt this sentiment reigns 
supreme in the reactionary mind of the Empress and her immediate 
advisers. 

2. It has in all probability spread-throughout the ia, han the 
masses of the people have realised the tendency of foreign nations 
(and especially France and Germany) to demand as compensation for 


sot 


- 
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the murder of missionaries and others, immense and unreasonable 
grants of land and other concessions. 

3. There has been a growing feeling of unrest, especially in the 

minds of ignorant mandarins, who have become agitated at the 
thought of the large number of concessions asked for and obtained by 
foreigners, in spite of the fact that the astute Chinaman takes care 
in almost every case to make provision, either for the concession to 
come back in the course of time to Chinese hands, or for a large share 
of the profits to be retained by the country. 
' 4, The writer considers that neither the Boxers nor the missionaries 
have much to do with- the present trouble. The former may be 
described as a half-starved agricultural union, driven by poverty to 
agitate and fight for the means of existence. Their presence, how- 
eyer, would be quite enough to agitate an excitable mob in Pekin 
and to secure the co-operation of soldiers who know that revolutionary 
methods will be winked at, if not openly authorised, by those in 
power. So far as the missionaries are concerned, there is no doubt 
that, whether for good or evil, they spread over the Empire of China 
far beyond any other foreign bodies, and it is notable that whilst not 
one foreigner in a thousand who resides in China takes the trouble 
to acquire the language when money-making is his business, every 
inissionary makes this his first duty. It is unlikely that any action 
on the part of the missionaries could have stimulated the present 
uprising, unless the mercenary native priests incited the people to 
believe that they were merely forerunners of other foreigners who 
wished to acquire the country. 

5. In spite of the stimulus which Great Britain and other nations 
have given to Chinese trade, no doubt there is, even amongst the 
civilised Chinese who have visited Europe, a strong antipathy to the 
foreigner; and the writer was especially struck, in an interview he 

-had with the nephew of the Marquis Tseng in Shanghai, with the 
very strong expressions he used in confirmation of this. 

The problem which is now puzzling all Europe is the future 
administration of China, and in spite of those interested fully 
realising the rottenness and insecurity which must attend the main- 
tenance of any Chinese régime, the general vague idea is, that in some 
new and undiscovered way, reforms of a satisfactory character can be 
carried out under a new form of Chinese Government. The time for 
this may arrive some day ; but at the present moment it is impossible. 
The keynote of European opinion has been struck by- Von Bülow `’ 
in his declaration of the policy. of Germany. He states: “ We desire 
“ no partition of China; we have no separate advantages in view.” He 
‘regards the “maintenance of the understanding among the Powers 
“as the first consideration for the restoration of peace and order in 
“China.” 

This statesmanlike expression doubtless indicates the general view 
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of the European Powers; but the past history of China and its in- 
grained systems seem to render its reform under any kind of Chinese 
administration a hopeless task. The spirit of all the Western nations 
is against the acquisition or partitioning of territory, but even if the - 
young Emperor, with all his desire for reform, had the banished. 
Kang-Yu-Wei, who poses as a kind of Eastern: “John Bright,” 
with a dozen similar enlightened men as his coadjutors, reformation 
‘would be well-nigh impossible. A cry is going throughout Europe 
` that vengeance demands the razing of Pekin to the ground, but the’ 
disaffection which has led to the most dreadful tragedy of modern 
times is far-more widespréad, and the crying need is much more 
for the demolition of the existing systems of Chinese rule than for a 
„hasty expression of anger, however just. 
The danger of diplématic methods is that they keep negotiators 
apart, and widen differences instead of settling them. An illustration: 
of this exists very near home. Fifty minutes from our shores, we have a 
neighbour, indissolubly bound to England by the ties of civilisation 
- and of close commercial relations, from whom we are at present. 
estranged. Surely this feeling would have been partly, if not wholly, 
removed ‘had the English Government held out the hand of friendly~ . 
hospitality a little more generously over the last twenty years. A 
warm welcome of the President of the French Republic and twenty 
‘of the leading men of France to our shores, and the extension to 
them of something like the friendliness we have shown to uncivilised 
Eastern Princes, might have had a great influence in maintaining a 
better understanding. Can this spirit be brought to work in dealiñg:- 
` with the future of China? ‘Fortunately we have an object lesson , 
before us, which shows the result of two nations working together for 
> the reformation of a country in difficulties, for one cannot ignore 
_ the part that France and Frenchmen have taken in helping to bring 
prosperity to Egypt. ‘We have a further and equally striking illus- 
tration of the effect of sound administration in an Haste: country 
in the case of India, which at the present moment is the best instance 
the world affords of a sound, pure and progressive Government. * In | 
virtue of the position we have obtained and still retain in China, we 
ought to take the lead, and could foreign jealousy be removed, there: 
is no reason why Western nations should not combine in the gréat 
work, If the leading principle of “China for the Chinese” can be 
agreed upon in dealing with the problem, the course of procedure 
indicated below might be the means of arriving at a solution :— 

1. A round table conference to be held, at which a leading policy - 
should be agreed upon, namely, that the restoration of law and order 
. in China and the establishment of a sound system of administration ' 

shall be the first consideration, the first principle laid down- being ' 
` that China should be reformed for the benefit of the Chinese people. 
These points to be considered more important than “spheres of 
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“influence,” and the part each nation will play in carrying out the 
programme. i 

2. This conference should be preceded by an understanding 
between England, Germany, America, and Japan; the three first, 
because of the large commercial stake they have, and are likely to 
maintain, in the country, the fourth because of its geographical 
position. 

3. The first point to settle is the area of country which each 
Western nation should undertake to administer, the aims to be kept 
steadily in view being the ‘betterment of China, the employment of 
reliable Chinamen, and the promotion of the general trade of the 
world. 

4. The first country to be dealt with is Russia, which has shown 
such remarkable enterprise and foresight at a time when English 
interests have been steadily neglected by Lord Salisbury, in spite of 
constant appeals from those who are best acquainted with the 
condition of Chinese matters. The Russian official before referred to, 
who is probably now in Pekin, assured the writer that the Russians 
only wished, by means of Manchuria, to obtain a means of naval and 
commercial access to the Eastern seas, and a generous recognition of 
Russia’s rights would do much to smooth the way to a united policy. 

5. The wisest course to be taken by the European Powers at the 
present moment would be to give to any single nation who would 
undertake it the opportunity of establishing a new administration 
for the whole of China, and the construction of a comprehensive 
railway system, on the understanding that the trade of the country 
was open and free to the whole world. Jealousy and distrust will 
prevent this. England can, however, afford to intimate to Russia, 
Germany and France that if they will indicate the extent of country 
they are prepared to administer and develop, a liberal view will be 
taken of such apportionment, with the following general under- 
standing : — 

1. An international board to be appointed to agree upon a general 
scheme to be adopted over each district for the establishment of a 
reformed system of government, the laying out of railways and 
waterways, and the collecting of maritime and internal customs. 

2. The railways and other improvement works to be undertaken in 
the various areas by the governments who administer such areas, with 
due regard to the existing rights of concessions, the English sphere 
‘of influence being administered by a system similar to the Indian 
Civil Service. 

3. In cases where concessions are granted to private parties the 
administration should have the right, upon terms, of pre-emption at 
the end of a certain period, as in the case of the Indian railways. 

4, One fundamental principle in the scheme should be the establish- 
ment of the “open door” throughout the whole of China, by inter- 
national agreement. 
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It is of far more importance to arrive a some broad international 
scheme which will give China, at the earliest possible moment, the 
civilising influence of railway facilities and honest government, than 


to wrangle over the area of spheres of influence, and whether the mode. . 


suggested of dealing with this gréat problem, or some better plan, is 
adopted, it is probable that the only way of arriving at a satisfactory 
scheme will be, not by correspondence, but by meetings in 
friendly conference of the representatives of the nations interested, 
who should be tnstructed to arrive at a settlement on broad and, 
generous lines with a view of establishing peace and prosperity in 
China, and harmony between nations working for good in a common 
cause. When Kang-Yu-Wei escaped from Pekin in 1898, his brother 
and five friends who shared his views were murdered: by the Empress. . 
One of these martyrs as he was led to his doom exclaimed :, “ They 

“may kill my body, but my spirit will live in the lives of others. 
. “My country will yst be freed from the tyrants that now enthral her 

“in their grasp of ignorance and corruption.” 

There are, happily, many of such patriots in the country; and if 
the nations of the West hasten. the time when the. sword of 
vengeance ‘is placed in its sheath, and replace the disorder, cor- 
- ruption, and misrule of China by an enlightened and merciful 
administration they will secure the hearty co-operation of such men. 

« ° 
Emerson BAINBRIDGE. 


è 


THE UNITED STATES IN CHINA. 


N the month of September of last year Secretary Hay began a 
diplomatie correspondence in reference to the so-called “ open- 
“door” policy in China which marked an important departure 

in American diplomacy, and indicated to the world that the United 
States proposed to be heard from at least in the settlement of the 
future of China, and was willing even to take the initiative in 
securing the assent of the other Powers to a-policy believed by her 
to be a sound one. If the doctrine of the open door for commerce in 
China was British in its origin, Lord Salisbury’s Government none 
the less acted wisely in allowing the American Government to make 
it their own by adoption—particularly as it had been seriously com- 
promised while in charge of its original sponsors. In March of the 
present year Secretary Hay officially announced the success of-the 
negotiations, in communicating to each of the Governments con- 
cerned the several replies of the others. 

While recognising a creditable diplomatic achievement, ‘we 
must not overlook either the’ very partial and guarded adherence 
given by Russia—and she was the one Power most important to 
commit—to the American proposals, or their very limited scope. 
These may be summarized in a single sentence; equal opportunities 
of commerce for the citizens of all nations in the leased territory or 
sphere of interest possessed by any nation within the territorial 
limits of China, with uniform customs dues, under a Chinese tariff 
and collected by the Chinese Government, harbour dues and rail- 
- road charges. The final replies of the other Governments addressed 
seem reasonably explicit and final; that of Russia, though Count 
Mouravieff expressed his conviction that it would be satisfactory, 
and Secretary Hay so accepted it, is certainly only partial, and not 
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very definite. But perhaps it was asking a good deal of her friend- 
ship for the United States to expect her to commit herself at all on 
a matter so vitally related to her future in the Far Fast. The 
point of more immediate present interest is that the American 
proposals, undeniably good as far as they go, do not pretend to 
. émbody any solution of the Chinese’ question. For it is' now | 
sufficiently evident that that question is primarily a political, not a 
commercial, one, The open door policy is limited to securing equal 
trade conditions; it does not recognize the deep-seated political 
disease afflicting the Chinese Empire, or offer any remedy. Its- 
implication is that it does not matter what becomes of China 
politically, or how her territory is divided up among other Powers, 
provided that these agree to preserve the open door for all commercé 
alike within such portions of the empire as they choose to acquiré— 
or to “ lease,” if that.term ‘softens at all the hard fact of substantial 
ownership and ‘control. Yet in the very communication in which’ 
Secretary Hay gravely proposed to the British Government that it 
should give its formal adhesion to its own policy, he recognized that 
there was a Chinese question inside the open. door, and indicated, , 
that the policy of the United States was still in favour of preserving 
‘the integrity of the Chinese Empire, as the most effective way of 
safeguarding its own.rights. And.now the inert body of the Chinese 
nation, pronounced to ‘be politically degd ‘by the nations of Europe, 
_ has very unpleasantly come to life again, and it becomes. clear 

enough that the commercial programme of the open door must be ° 
supplemented by some pretty vigorous political action, if there is to 
be any commerce left to safeguard. Again Secretary Hay comes for- 
ward with a statement of American policy—and this time he does 
nót limit it to securing commercial equality. . 

On July 3rd, in a telegraphic despatch addressed to the various - 
`- European Governments, the full purport of which soon after became 
‘public, the Secretary defined in general terms the policy which his 
Government sought to pursue in China. While this definition of 
policy was taken in some quarters as intended quite as much for the 
information of the American people during a Presidential campaign 
as for the enlightenment of foreign governments, its authoritative 
and important character cannot be denied: The landing of American 
` troops upon Chinese soil, to join the armed forces of the European 
` nations and of Japan in inilitary operations, of highly uncertain scope 

and duration, certainly marked such an important departure from 
former American policy as to call for some explanation—particu- 
‘larly in view of the fact that we have had no political or territorial 
aspirations in China, and have, partly on this account, occupied 
a special position of friendliness towards the Chinese Government. 
Secretary Hay states that the United States adheres to the policy 
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initiated by it in 1857, “ of peace with the Chinese nation, and of 
“furtherance of lawful commerce,” and he further includes in this 
policy “ the protection of the lives and property. of American citizens 
“in China by all the means guaranteed under extra-territorial treaty 
“rights or covered by the law of nations.” “If wrong be done to 
“ American. citizens,” he says, “the responsible authors will he held 
_“to the uttermost accountability.” Then follows the important 
statement that in the view of his Government the condition at Pekin 
is one of virtual anarchy, “whereby power and responsibility is 
“ practically devolved upon the local authorities.” As long as these 
officials are not in overt collusion with rebellion, and use their powers 
to protect foreign life and property, they are to be regarded “ as repre- 
“senting the Chinese people, with whom we wish to remain in peace 
“and friendship.” He then states that the purpose of the President 
is to act in concurrence with the other Powers, first in opening up 
communication with Pekin and rescuing American officials, mission- 
aries, and other citizens who are there in danger; secondly, in afford- 
ing all possible protection everywhere in China to American life and 
property ; thirdly, in guarding and protecting all legitimate American 
interests; and fourthly, in aiding to prevent a spread of the disorder 
to the other provinces of the Empire, and “a recurrence of suck 
“ disasters.” The Secretary concludes with the significant statement 
that it is the policy of the Government of the United States “to seek 
“a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace to 
“China, to preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, 
“ protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and by 
. “international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of 
“equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” 
The language of this important note was certainly carefully con- 
sidered, and it must be taken to define the policy to which the 
~administration of President McKinley is definitely and fully 
committed, however it may be attacked by the political party in 
opposition—a policy which will last during his present term at least, 
ending next March, and will be continued in the event of his re- 
election. While this programme only corresponds to the course- 
tacitly or expressly accepted by the European Governments concerned 
as the necessary one, and while it marks no radical departure from 
their past practices in respect to interference with the affairs of semi- 
civilised or Oriental peoples, it certainly marks a significant change 
in American foreign policy, and one which cannot but have far- 
- reaching consequences. ; 
The finding out of those responsible for wrongs to American 
citizens and holding them to the “ uttermost accountability will be 
likely alone to prove a task of the greatest magnitude and difficulty. 
_ Vou, LXXVOL, o 
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As long as.such wrongs. could be traced to the action or non-action 
of local officials, and as long as there was a central government to 
appeal to, the steps to take were, indeed, comparatively simple, even 
if rarely effective. But if the condition of China is to be regarded ás 
one of virtual. anarchy for the time being, as Secretary Hay quite 
wisely concludes, and if the Government of the Empress was ttseif 
practically responsible for these wrongs, through directly or indirectly 
countenancing them, then the task proposed is certainly one of 
exceeding difficulty; and if, as there is only too much reason to 7 
believe, the movement against all foreigners, of which such wrongs 


are merely a manifestation, is to a large extent ageneraland national 


movement—so far as anything can be national in China—the 
_ obstacles in the way-of eiiforcing such accountability, while preserving 
-“ relations of peace and friendship with the Chinese people,” would - 
- seem to be insuperable. g 
When we ‘come to the other points in this programme it becomes” -> 
tolerably clear that-it commits the United States to action which ` 
will ultimately and necessarily lead ‘to an actual, if not at once to a 
formal, participation on her part in the concert of the European 
Powers and Japan in regard to China. Of course the word’ used is., 
“ concurrence,” and doubtless fine distinctions can be drawn between 
concurrent action and joint action, if it is desired to persuade the 
American people that some shadow of independence of action still 
‘attaches to.the course of: their Government in China. But the fact 
remains that it is humanly impossible for the United States to.carry 
out her present comprehensive programme in China otherwise than, 
by acting in full accord with the other Powers, as long as unity 
‘of action continues among them, or by joining with one or more of 
them if a divergence of policy should unfortunately arise. | aa 
Two lines of action are included within the programme enunciated 
` by Secretary Hay, the one military, the other ‘political. The actual 
necessity that military operations should be undertaken by the united 
forces of the different countries concerned, acting in common, seems 
sufficiently obvious. The number of men whom the United States 
could at present contribute to a Chinese campaign would be utterly 
inadequate: to carry out the policy of punishment for outrdges to 
American life and property in.China, or to afford anything like - 
adequate protection to American interests during the present ctisis— 
to say nothing of preventing the spread of the disorders to other pro- 
vinces, which absolutely requires that a strong and united front should 
everywhere be presented, by the Powers concerned.. As the movement. . 
of the Chinese seems to be directed against all foreigners indiscrimi- 
nately, unity of action on the part of the foreign military forces is a 
prime necessity. American troops may even be placed under the 
supreme command of an officer representing some other nation, and 
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-the necessities of the situation must secure the continuance of joint 
military operations. It may truthfully be said, therefore, that the 
United States has already entered the concert of the Powers in China- 
so far as military action is concerned. 

But the use of armed force leads directly and almost necessarily to 
political action, and in this field the imperative need of concert between 
the Powers is equally obvious. As soon as the international forces 
reach Pekin—-perhaps even sooner—the political question must come 
to the front. It would, of course, be theoretically possible for the 
United States to confine its action in’ China strictly within military 
_ lines, and to leave the settlement of the future government of the 
country entirely to the other nations concerned, merely asking for 
the recognition and safeguarding of: its own existing rights and 
interests. It would, however, certainly prove a difficult matter to 
draw the line between military and political action, and it is hardly 
likely that any country would be willing to make the sacrifices 
involved in the armed operations and then’ assume an attitude of non- 
participation in the settlement by the Powers of those political issues 
whose treatment will largely determine the future of China, and the 
interests of the Western nations in that future. But the strong 
probability that American action will not be confined within military 
lines is made almost. a certainty by the express language used by 
Secretary Hay in concluding his last note. Besides committing the 
United States to aid’ in preventing “a recurrence of such disasters” 
as have recently taken place, which certainly cannot be effected other- 
wise than through political action, he further states that it is the 
` policy of his Government “ to seek a solution which may bring about 
“permanent safety and peace in China.” This language certainly 
means that America intends to. participate in, if not to originate, 
action which will go to the root of the whole Chinese question, and 
effect a radical and fundamental change in the government of that 
country. In the accomplishment of such’ an object it is' even more 
clear than in the case of military operations that the United: States 
will be compelled, instead of preserving her traditional independence 
of action in the Hast, to enter, more or less openly and frankly, the 
concert of the other Powers, if that be maintained, or to act in 
harmony with one or more of them, if the concert be broken up. - If 
the language of Secretary Hay has any meaning—and it is certainly 
intended: to have—it plainly and necessarily involves the representa- 
tion of the United States in any congress or concert of the Powers 
which undertakes to settle the future of China. 

If then America is in future to have a voice—based upor far 
present military operations, upon her important treaty rights and 
her commerce, upon her geographical position, including now not 
only the Pacific Coast but also Hawaii and the Philippines, and upon 
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her- rank among ‘the greatest Powers of the world—in the radical 
settlement of the Chinese question, it is not too early to consider 
briefly the political relations existing between the other Powers 
having interests in China—relations which we must take cognizance. 
of and cannot blindly ignore—and to attempt to forecast the manner 
‘in which these will be affected by the entry ofthe great Republic 
into this new field. That the balance of interests which has hereto- 
‘fore existed between such Powers will be in some measure disturbed 
_ seems inevitable. The situation is one of such delicacy and danger 
that the Government of the United States must act with the fullest 
attainable knowledge, with the amplest consideration, with the most 
careful regard of the existing rights and interests of other countries, 
and above -all with a desire to so calculate its own action as to 
preserve the peace between the various nations concerned, with all of 
whom it is fortunately on terms of friendship. 
If the United States is to enter the field of Asiatic politics and 
diplomacy, as she is now doing, it is certainly fortunate for the 


world that she occupies a position so free from the network ‘of n 


complications, political and racial rivalries, and clashing interests, 
which unhappily involve the other Powers concerned. In ‘the first 
place her interests in China, both present and future—if we lay aside 
those connected with missions—are exclusively commercial, whereas 
the interests of the five other Powers largely concerned—Great , 
Britain, Russia, France, Germany, and Japan—are necessarily also 
political, and partly territorial. She desires neither territory 
nor exclusive sphere of influence upon the continent of Asia; 
- she seeks only- the maintenance of an open door for trade and the 
protection of the lives and property of any of her citizens lawfully 
resident in China. The same thing certainly cannot be said of any 
of the other Powers, all of which, except Japan, have most important 
. possessions upon the continent of Agia, which are vitally concerned, 
directly òr indirectly, in -the settlement of the Chinese problem; 
and if Japan has not yet obtained a territorial foothold upon the 
continent, her interests are also, perhaps even more vitally, involved. 
On account of this fact, as well as on account of-our past relations of 
friendship with the Chinese Government—signally illustrated by the 
important services which we rendered to her in the making of peace 
with Japan at the conclusion of the late war—the United States 
occupies a peculiarly advantageous position to assist in negotiating a 
radical solution of the celestial question—if that be indeed within 
. the range of human possibility. i 
„` Perhaps it is no less fortunate that we are free from any compli- 
cations, whether of alliance or of hostility, affecting our relations 
with the other Powers concerned. None of these Powers, except 
Great Britain and France, have any interests whatever on the 
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~ American continent or its islands—and the interests of France are 
merely nominal—while we have no interests except those of commerce 

_which clash with those of any other Power in any part of the world. 
It may be true that Russia, if she establishes her dominion over 
nearly the whole of Asia, may sometime be ambitious to bring the 
rest of the world under the rule of the Czar; or that the sympathies 
of the French people were mostly with Spain during our late war; 
or that Germany was willing to receive the Philippines from Spain 
without the consent of the United States; and it is certainly true 
that we won our independence from Great Britain ‘by force uf arias 
in the last century, and were again at war with her in the early part 
of the century now closing. But surely there is nothing in any of 
these facts, or conjectures, which should now affect American states- 
manship in dealing in an impartial -spirit with all the netional 
interests involved in the Chinese situation. Commercialiy we 
freely concede to every other nation all rights in China which we ask 
for ourselves; politically we should seek only to maintain good 
relations with the other Powers and to contribute everything within 
our ability to effect an honourable, and, so.far as possible, a per- 
manent, settlement between their conflicting interests, and to avert . 
the terrible disaster of a war between any two or more of the Powers 
interested in the Far East. 

But it is argued in some quarters that there should be some 
special co-operation or concert of action between the United States 
and Great Britain in China, joined perhaps by Japan, because the 
interests of these three Powers. are especially concerned in the 
maintenance of the open-door policy, which is threatened, if at all, 
by the action of Russia, France and Germany. It is quite true ihat 
the purely commercial interests of the United States would seem to 
lie in the direction of assisting to establish an important British 
sphere of influence in China, for two purely business reasons: first, 
because Great Britain believes in, and is thoroughly committed to, 
the policy of free and cqual trade for all nations wherever her rule 
extends; and, secondly, because she is by far the largest customer for 
our products, and anything which increases the purchasing power of 
her people—and the occupation of an important part of China might 
be expected to do this—might be supposed indirectly to benefit 
American producers. It must also be agreed that besides ‘the 
community of language, the political institutions and ideas of the 
two countries largely resemble each other, and their respective 
peoples are better able to understand one another—even if they do 
not always do so—than those of any ‘other two great Powers 
interested in the Orient. It is also dowbtless true that the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, acting firmly together, and prepared 
to make their views prevail at any cost, could control the settlement 
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of the Chines question; a as Germany would at least remain neutral 
~ if her existing concessions were respected; while Russia and France 
would be overmatched and would be obliged to acquiesce. It is 
also suggested in some quarters that for what may be called senti- 
mental reasons as well, arising out of the important diplomatic 
assistance which Great Britain extended to the United States during 


the Spanish-American war, American support should now be given 


` to British policy in China. ' It seems to the present writer that any 


expectations of this kind are based upon a lack of understanding - 


of the situation in Asia, and of the conditions determining the 
action of the United States, which cannot be too soon removed. 


To.take up the latter-point first, sentiment, even that of gratitude, . 


affords a very insecure and doubtful basis for national action. In 
the present stage of human progress, enlightened national self-interest 
_would seem to afford the safest guidance for those who have charge 
of the political destinies of nations, for the more national self-interest 
, becomes énlightened the clearer will it be that in this age of the 
world the interests of all nations are inextricably bound up together. 
If the governing statesmen of Great Britain adopted the course 


_ which they did during the Spanish-American war purely from a- 


sentimental attachment to the United States, and without believing 
- that in the long run their course would also promote the best 
interests of Great Britain, they were guilty of an act of folly, if not 


of a betrayal of national trust; but no thinking man supposes any- 


thing of the sort. Anything which tends to strengthen the power 
and international influence of the United States must tend, speaking 


generally, to promote the welfare of Great Britain, merely because of | 
‘the community of interests and-ideas existing to a large extent ` 


between the two nations, and because of the great improbability of 
hostilities between them; and the risk of i incurring the enmity of.a 
- declining power like Spain could well be incurred for an object of 


such importance. That this service on the part of Great’ Britain. 


materially influenced at the'time not only the present Administra- 
_ tion but American opinion generally in her favour was only natural. 


` Taking into account, then, the. fact- that we are entering the. 


Asiatic arena in a spirit of entire good-will, if not of actual friend- 
liness, to Great Britain, at least as far'as President McKinley, his 
Cabinet and his party- are concerned, and the further patent fact 
that the’ commercial policy of that country in the Orient is 
peculiarly favourable to the trade interests of the United States, let 
us briefly consider the position of the different Powers in the Far 
East as it stood prior to the Boxer outbreak, and as it will in all 
probability again stand after that movement has been suppressed— 
if haply it is going to be suppressed. 

The Chinese question las become largely a Russian question; 
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recent events on the Amur only emphasize this fact. The extra- 
ordinary extensions which have taken place within the last half- 
century in the Russian dominions in Asia; the intense racial and 
national ambition of the Slavs, with their steady and, as some 
believe, irresistible movement towards more southern climes and 
ice free waters; the patient and consistent policy of that Power, and 
the extraordinary diplomatic ability displayed in carrying it for- 
ward; the peculiar talent of Russians to take part successfully in 
that network of intrigue which seems to be the normal form of 
Oriental government; the military and political power possessed by, 
that great autocratic empire, together with the remarkable success 
already achieved by her—first, in depriving Japan of an important 
part of the fruits of her victory over China and excluding her from 
the mainland of Asia, and second, in controlling to no small degree 
the action of the Pekin Government, weakened and disorganised 
by that war, and in obtaining from it such extraordinary rights as 
those conveyed by the lease of Port Arthur and the adjacent territory, 
and by the Manchurian Railway agreement; that imposing and 
wonderful project, already carried so far towards success, the Trans- 
Siberian Railway ;—all these things indicate that Russia is thus far 
not only the strongest, but actually the dominant, factor in the Far 
East. She approaches China from behind, by land, while all the 
other Powers except France—and France is her ally—now approach 
that empire in front, and by the sea. With the active assistance of 
France and the assured neutrality of Germany, Russia, in spite of 
the insignificance of her present trade interests, and in spite of 
the control by Great Britain of over two-thirds of the foreign 
commerce of China, has been able thus far to checkmate the latter 
Power at almost every point, and to make her own policy prevail. 
Great Britain has been obliged to abandon the policy of endeavour- 
ing to preserve intact the full territorial integrity of China, to 
recognise the rights of Germany in Shantung and of Russia in 
Manchuria, and even to participate herself in the partial dismember- 
ment of China by taking Wei-Hai-Wei, as a small offset to the 
infinitely more valuable acquisitions of the other two Powers; so 
that Secretary Hay is obliged to speak of preserving the “ entity ” of 
China, her integrity being already gone. It might not be 
courteous for an American to describe the vacillation and 
weakness of British policy, or rather lack of policy, in the East since 
the appearance of Russia on the scene, though he would only have to 
quote language used by the English authorities best informed 
upon China. Whatever the explanation or excuse may be, it is a 
fact too plain to be denied that British influence, formerly pre- 
ponderant, has sunk almost to the zero point in China, and American 
diplomacy cannot be expected to ignore this patent truth in shaping 
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its own policy. The question whether it is desirable to maintain 
British influence in China, or whether this can be done without 
incurring too great burdens there, or too great dangers in other 
quarters, is one for the people of England to decide for themselves, 
and they do not need any foreign advice on the matter; but the 
United States should frame her course in Asia ‘according to the ` 
-situation which she finds existing. If it is the destiny of a large . 
part of China and of most of Asia to be Russianised—and Great 
Britain, perhaps with the aid of Japan, seems to be the only Power 
which can interpose any effective resistance, whether by diplomacy 
or by force of arms; to prevent this result—then in the not distant 
future the United States must depend upon her established friend- 
ship with Russia to secure access to markets of the greatest value to 
her commerce. The reply of Count Mouravieff to the proposals of 
the United States in reference to the open-door policy, even if leaving 
much to be desired in. fully meeting them, at least contains some- 
thing of value, and indicates the desire of Russia to accept our 
- commercial views as far as she feels she can afford to do so. More- 
over, if the principle of commercial preference is at any time adopted, 
Russia would certainly be likely, for sentimental and political 
reasons, to give the preference to American products over British. 
While the United States has recently entered upon a policy of 
insular expansion, both in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, it would 
be a great mistake to infer that we desire more territory . wherever 
we can get it, or that because we are in the Philippines—and even 
now one of our great political parties favours a practical withdrawal . 
from these islands—we are going to become engaged in the general 
politics of Asia, or to throw our weight into her political scales, ` 
except to the extent of safeguarding, as far as possible, our own 
commercial interests. To put the matter more plainly, if, as some of 
the. best-informed authorities believe, there are two irreconcilable 
conflicts approaching in Asia—first, a struggle between Russia and 
Japan over the control of Corea, and second, a larger, but perhaps 
more remote, conflict between Great-Britain and Russia as to the 
advance of the latter power in Asia, and ultimately as to the possession ` 
' of India itself, already threatened by the rapid growth of Muscovite _ 
` power and influence’ upon its borders—the United States, wherever 
the sympathies of a majority of her people might be, should, and 
doubtless will, maintain a strict neutrality. The development of her 
own continental territories, with the newly-acquired islands, together 
with the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine throughout the Western 
hemisphere, affords a large enough scope for some time to come for 
her ambitions. ‘To join with England,. or-with Japan, or both, in 
settling the politics of Asia, in which they are both vitally concerned 
while we are not, would’ be to allow ourselves to be used to promote 
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- the interests of other Powers instead of conserving our own—an act 
of folly-so great that it need not be contemplated as a probability. 
Commercially, the United States has a definite policy in Asia, that 
of the open door, and she will doubtless join with any Powers which 
have the same policy so far as diplomatic action within reasonable 
bounds is concerned; politically, neither having nor desiring any 
territory upon the continent of Asia, she should keep entirely free 
from the governmental complications of the Orient. By so doing we 
shall not only best conserve the interests of our own people, but may 
continue to occupy such a happy relation to all the other Powers that 
when the Asiatic crisis comes, if unfortunately come it must, we may 
be able to render a great service to the world by mediating to preserve 
its peace. All Americans must hope that out of the horrors of the 
present situation in China may at least come that better understanding 
of one another, that larger regard for the interests of all, which may 
establish a lasting and assured concord among the Powers now allied 
in the interests of Western civilisation. China and Asia are large 
enough to satisfy the reasonable ambitions of all of them. 
Finally, let us consider what alternative settlements of this dread 
problem of the future of China seem possible. The actual parti- 
tioning of that great empire among the Powers, its full incorporation 
within their respective political systems and under their flags, seems 
so utterly impossible that it need not be considered. To rule the 
Chinese people otherwise than through a Chinese government of some 
sort is a task beyond the power even of the combined nations. Yet 
it is equally clear that if the Chinese question is indeed to be settled, 
if the fire is really to be put out, and not left to smoulder and break 
out again, there must be some sort of effective control by the repre- 
‘sentatives of Western civilisation. Only two courses seem practic- 
able; the maintenance of a central government, whether it be that 
of the Manchu dynasty or some other, which should be provided with 
the means of preserving order, and should be to a considerable extent 
subject to the control of the representatives of the Powers, whether 7 
acting as a council or merely as a diplomatic body; or the division of 
Chinese territory into separate political districts, within each of which 
some one Power should have its sphere of influence, and should be 
responsible, acting through such native rulers as might be constituted, 
for the maintenance of law and order. If the first course is followed, 
the recent note of Secretary Hay would seem to lead to the participa- 
tion by the United States in such diplomatic control; if the latter, 
she will ask only for the assurance by treaty that the open door will 
be preserved by the Powers concerned, and that other existing treaty 
rights will’ be safeguarded. Each of these courses is full of diffi- 
culties, but it would seem that one or the other of them must be 
followed in order to re-establish lasting order in China and keep the 
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- world’s peace. The only third course would seem to be the practical 
- control of China by Russia—and this is threatening. 

„From one great error at least the Christian Powers, and the United. 
States most of all, should keep scrupulously free. Whatever may 
have been the outrages committed in China, or whatever the moral 
complicity of the Empress and her officials, some ‘stronger and 
higher motive than that of inflicting revenge, even for such an 
unexampled atrocity as the attack. upon’ a whole Diplomatic 
Corps, must inspire the -action of the Powers. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any organized government, even in China, should have 
committed, or permitted unless powerless to stop it, such an act of 
insane political folly, to say nothing of its moral character; whatever 
may be the responsibility of the Empress for the Boxer movement, . 
the murder of Ministers must, at least, be considered an act 
of uncontrollable anarchy until the contrary is clearly proved. ` Thè 
governments concerned have been wise thus far in refraining from 
any declaration of -war against the Chinese nation, and it is to ba 
hoped that they will persist in this course under all provocations. “To 
hold the whole people of China, differing as greatly as they do in race, 
religion, and ideas, and bound together by such loose political ties, 
responsible for all that has -occurred, would be unjust-as well as 
foolish. However the lives, property, and interests of foreigners may 
‘suffer through the movement now in progress, the Chinese themselves 
must in all these respects suffer much more seriously. Even the 
‘barbarities which shock civilization are inflicted alike upon the native. 
and the foreigner, and China herself must be the chief sufferer by the 
convulsion which has seized her. l 

We can even afford to recognize that the Boxer movement itself, 
in spite of its excesses, is a patriotic, even if an ignorant one, and, 
from a Western standpoint, mistaken in its purposes.. Europe. and 
America have denied to China the right to remain in isolation from 
the rest of the world, ‘have persistently forced upon her their mis- 
sionaries and their trade, and have undermined her ancient civilisa- 
tion, and in recent years they have despoiled her of territory, while | 
furnishing her with the best modern guns and rifles, and teaching her 
how to use them. The present result may be terrible, but it is 
certainly not unnatural. It is doubtless a-great misfortune for China 
herself, as well as for the world at large, that she should at last have 
learned so well the great lessons in the-art of creating destructive 
forces which Western civilisation has successfully taught her, while 
almost vainly endeavouring to impart its Christianity, that the invader 
of her soil now finds himself “ hoist with his own petard.” The 
Western nations will not withdraw from their self-assumed task of 
imposing their civilisation and their trade upon China, and probably 
in the end the Chinese will be the better for it. But let us at peat: 
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show them that we can ourselves not only accept, but put in practice, 
one of the cardinal principles of the religion which we have endea- 
voured to teach them, by proving that our national action is not 
inspired by one of the most base and savage passions. Punishment 
there must no doubt be, if guilty individuals can be reached; but 
to meet barbarism with barbarism, to pursue a policy of mere revenge 
for the loss of foreign lives, even though these be numbered by the 
thousand—a revenge which would fall as heavily upon the innocent 
as upon the guilty—this, in the midst of such a political cataclysm as 
has burst upon China, would be a course as unworthy of enlightened 
statesmanship as it is inconsistent with the principles of Christianity. 
If Western civilisation has grim work to do in China, let it at least 
be done in justice, not in anger, and for the final good of the Chinese 
people themselves, as well as for that of the world. 


JostaH QUINCY. 


ELEONORA DUSE. 


is only by ,accident that she is an actress. Circumstances 

having made her am actress, she is the greatest of living 
-actresses; she would have been equally great in any other art. She 
is an actress through being the antithesis of the actress; not, indeed, 
by mere reliance upon nature, but by controlling nature into the’ 
forms of ‘her desire, as the sculptor controls the clay under his 
fingers. She is the artist of her own soul, and it is her force of will, © 
her mastery of herself, not her abandonment to it, which make her 
what she is. 

A great, impersonal force, rushing’ towards the light, looking to 
every form of art for help, for sustenance, for inspiration; a soul ` 
which lives on the passionate contemplation of beauty, of all the 
forms of beauty, without preference for Monteverde or Rodin, for 
Dante or Leonardo; an intelligence alert to arrest every wandering 
idea that.can serve it; Duse seems to live in every nerve and brain- 
cell with a life which is sleepless and unslackening. She loves art so 
devotedly that she hates the'mockery of her own art, in which disdain 
forces her to be faultless; hating the stage, wondering why someone 
in the audience does not rise from his seat, and leap upon the ‘stage, 
and cry “Enough of this! P she acts half mechanically, with herself, 
pulling up all the rags of her own soul, as she says, and flinging 
them in the face of the people, in a contemptuous rage. When she 
is not on the stage she forgets the stage; if, in the street, some words 
of one of her parts come to her with a shiver, it is some passage of 
poetry, some vivid speech in which a soul speaks. Why she acts as 
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she does, and how she succeeds in being so great an artist while 
hating her art, is her secret, she tells us; hinting that it is sorrow, 
discontent, thwarted desires, that have tortured and exalted her into 
a kind of martydom of artistic mastery, on the other side of which 
the serenity of a pained but indomitable soul triumphs. 

To those who have seen Duse only across the footlights, Duge must 
be impenetrable, almost tthe contradiction of herself. As one ‘talks 
with her one begins to realise the artist through the woman. There 
is in her a sombre and hypnotic quietude, as she broods in medita- 
tion, her beautiful, firm hand grasping the arm of the chair without 
movement, but so tightly that the knuckles grow rigid; her body 
droops sideways in ‘the chair, her head rests on her other hand, the 
eyes are like a drowsy flame; the whole body thinks. Her face is 
sad with thought, with the passing over it of all the emotions of the 
. world, which she has felt twice over, in her own flesh, and in the 
creative energy of her spirit. Her stillness is the stillness of one in 
act to spring. There is no transition from the energy of speech to 
the energy of silence. When she speaks, the words leap from her 
lips one after another, hurrying, but always in coloured clothes, and 
with beautiful movements. As she listens silently to music, she 
seems to remember, and to drink in nourishment for her ‘soul, as she 
drinks in perfume, greedily, from: flowers, as she possesses a book or 
a picture, almost with violence. I have never seen a woman so 
passionate after beauty. I have never seen a woman so devoured by 
the life of the soul, by the life of the mind, by tthe life of tthe body. 

When she talks intently with someone whose ideas interest her, 
she leaves her chair, comes and sits down quite close, leans over till 
her face almost touches one’s face, the eyes opening wider and wider, 
until one sees ‘an entire rim of white about the great brown pupils; 
but, though she occasionally makes a gesture, she never touches one, 
never lays her hand on one’s sleeve; remains impersonal, though so 
close. Her intent eyes see nothing but the ideas behind one’s 
forehead; she has no sense of the human nearness of body to body, 
only of the intellectwal closeness of soul to soul. She is a woman 
always, but she is a woman almost in the abstract; the senses are. 
asleep, or awake only to give passion and substance to the disembodied 
energy of the intellect. When she speaks of beautiful things her 
face takes light as from an inner source; the dark and pallid cheeks 
curve into sensitive folds, the small, thin-lipped mouth, scarcely 
touched with colour, grows half tender, half ironical, as if smiling at 
its own abandonment to delight; an exquisite tremor awakens in it, 
as if it brushed against the petal of a flower, and. thrilled at the 
contact; then the mouth opens, freely, and the strong white teeth 
glitter in a vehement smile. 

I have seen her before a Rodin, a Whistler, and a Turner. As she 
handled the little piece of clay, in which two figures, suggested, not 
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expressed, embrace passionately, in a tightening quiver of the whole 
body, which seems to thrill under one’s eyesight, it seemed as if force 
drank ‘in force until the soul of the woman: passed inito the clay, and 
the soul of the clay passed into the woman. As she stood before 
the portrait of Carlyle, which she had never seen, though a -photo- 
graph of it goes with her wherever she goes, there was the quietude of 
content, perfect satisfaction, before a ‘piece of ardent and yet 
chastened perfection. As she moved about the room of the Turners, 
in the National Gallery, it-was with little cries, with a sort of unquiet 
joy. “The dear madman!” she repeated, before picture after 
picture, in which a Venice, so false to the Venice which she knew, 
so true to a Venice which had been actually thus seen, rose up like a 
mist of opals, all soft flame and rushing light. And, her eyes full of 
that intoxication, she almost ran out of the gallery, refusing to look ` 
to, right of left, that she might shut dowa her eyelids upon their ' 
vision. 
4 IE 
- Here are a few of her words, written down from memory, as nearly 
as I can in the way she said them; but how empty, as I see them 
written down, of the colour and life of the words themselves ! 


To save the theatre, the theatre must be destroyed, the actors and 
actresses must all die of the plague. They poison the air, they make . 
art impossible. It-is not drama that they play, but pieces for the 
theatre. We should return to the Greeks, play in the open air; the 
drama dies of stalls and boxes and evening dress, and people ` who come 
to digest their dinner. 


The one happiness is to shut one’s door upon a little room, with a 
table before one, and to create; to create life in that isolation from life. 


We must bow before the poet, even when it seems to us that he 
does wrong. He is a poet, he has seen something, he has seen it in 
that way; we must accept his vision, because it is vision. 


“Since Shakespeare and the Greeks there has-been no great dramatist, 
and these gathered: up into themselves the whole life of the people t 
and the whole work of their contemporaries. When we say ` 
Shakespeare we mean. all the Elizabethan drama. Ibsen? Ibsen is 
like this room where we are sitting, with all the tables and chairs, Do 
I care whether you have twenty ot twenty-five links on your chain? © 
Hedda Gabler, Nora and the rest—it is not that I want! I want 
Rome and the Coliseum, the’ Acropolis, Athens; I want beauty, and 
the flame of life. Maeterlinck? I adore Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck, 
is a flower. But he only gives me figures in a mist. Yes, as you say, 
-children and spirits. . 

I have tried, I have’ failed, I am condemned to play Sardou and 
Pinero. Some day another woman will come, young, beautiful, a being 
all of fire and flame, and will do what I have dreamed; yes, I am sure ' 
“of it, if will come; but I am tired, at my age I cannot begin over , 
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again. Ah, my dear friend (to Dolmetsch) how happy you are here. 
What are those boards up there? You have had them for 12 years, 
you say, and they are ripening to be made into instruments: they are 
only boards now, one day they will sing. My head is full of old 
boards like thab! i 

Rossetti is like a perverse young man who. has been nicely brought 
up: he does not give himself up to it, he is only half himself. Look 
at Watts’ portrait: the fine, mad eyes, and then the weak and heavy 
chin. The eyes desire some feverish thing, but the mouth and chin 
hesitate in pursuit, All Rossetti is in that story of the MS. buried in 
his wife’s coffin. He could do it, he could repent of it; but he should 
have gone and taken it back himself: he sent his friends! 

Rossetti’s Italian verse, how can I give you an idea of it? Suppose 
a blind man, and one puts before him a bouquet of flowers, and he 
smells it, and says: “ This is jasmine, and this is a rose,” but he says 
it like one who does not know flowers. 

At Athens, in the Museum, there is the mask of a tragic actress; 
the passion of sorrow, seen for a moment on the face of a woman on 
the stage, is engraved into it, like a seal. In Rome, quite lately, they 
have found a bronze head, which has lain under water for centuries ; 
the features are almost effaced, but it is beautiful, as if veiled; the 
water has passed over it like a caress. 

I have known Wagner in Venice, I have been in Bayreuth, and I 
saw in Wagner what I feel in his music, a touch of something a little 
conscious in his supremacy. Wagner said to himself: “I will do what I 
“ want to do, I will force the world to accept me” ; and he succeeded, but 
not in making us forget his intention. The music, after all, never quite 
abandons itself, is never quite without self-consciousness, it is a 
tremendous sensuality, not the unconsciousness of passion. When 
Beethoven writes music he forgets both himself and the world, is 
conscious only of joy, or sorrow; or the mood which has taken him for 
its voice. 

Do you remember what Flaubert, that little priest, said of 
Shakespeare? “If I had met Shakespeare on the stairs, I should have 
“fainted.” The people I would like to have met are Shakespeare and 
Velasquez. 

. Could I live without the stage? You should not have said that. I 
have passed three years without acting. I act because I would rather 
do other things. If I had my will I would live in a ship on the 
sea, and never come nearer to humanity than that. f 


II. 


The face of Duse is a mask for the tragic passions, a mask which 
changes from moment to moment, as the soul models the clay of the 
body after its own changing image. Imagine Rodin at work on a 
lump of clay. The shapeless thing awakens under his fingers, a 
vague life creeps into it, hesitating among the forms of life; it is 
.desire, waiting to be born, and it may be born as pity or anguish, 
love or pride; so fluid is it to the touch, so humbly does it await 
the accident of choice. The face of Duse is like the clay under 
the fingers of Rodin. But with her there can be no choice, no 
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arresting moment: of- repose;. but an’ endless flowing onward of 
emotion, like tide flowing. after tide, moulding and effacing con- 
tinually. Watch her in that scene of “La. Dame aux Camélias,” 
where Armand’s father pleads with Marguerite to give up her lover 
for the sake of her love. ‘She sits there quietly beside the table, 
listening, and saying nothing, thinking mournfully, debating with: . 
herself, conquering herself, making the great decision. The outline 
of the face is motionless, set: hard, clenched into immobility; ‘but 
within that motionless: outline every nerve seems awake, expression 
after expression sweeps over it, each complete for its instant, each 
distinct, each like the finished expression of the sculptor, rather than 
‘the uncertain forms of life, as they appear to us in passing. The 
art of the actor, it is, supposed, is to give, above all things, this sense 
of the passing moment, and to give it by a vivacity in expression ` 
which shall more than compete with life itself. That is the effective 
thing; but what Duse does is, after all, the right thing. We have 
rarely, in real life, the leisure to watch an emotion in which we are 
the sharérs. But there are moments, in ‘any great crisis, when the’ 
Soul seems to stand back and look out of impersonal eyes, seeing: 
-things as they are. At such moments it is possible to become aware 
„of the beauty, the actual plastic beauty, of passionate or sorrowful 
emotion, as. it interprets itself, in all its succession of moods, upon ` 
the face. At such moments, as at the supreme moment of death, all 
‘the nobility of which a soul is capable comes transformingly into the 
body; which is then, indeed, neither the handmaid, nor the 
accomplice, nor the impediment of the soul, but the soul’s visible 
identity. The art of Duse is- to-do over again, consciously, this 
sculpture of the soul upon the’ body. 
`” The reason why Duse isthe greatest actress: in the world is that 
she has'a more subtle nature than-any other actress, and that she 
expresses her’ nature more simply. All her acting seems to come ` 
from a great depth, and to be only half telling profound secrets. No 
play has ever been profound enough, and simple enough, for this 


` woman to say everything she has to say im it. When she has thrilled 


one, or made-one weep, or exalted one with beauty, she seems to be 
‘always holding back something else. Her supreme distinction comes 
from the kind of melancholy wisdom which remains in her face after. 
the passions have swept over it. Other actresses seem to have heaped 
up into one great, fictitious moment all the scattered energies of ~ 
their lives, the passions that. have come to nothing, the sensations - 
that have withered before they flowered, the thoughts that have never 
quite been born. The-stage is their life; they live only for those 
three hours of the night; before and after are the intervals betweeu 
the acts. But to Duse-those three ‘hours are the interval in an, 


_ intense, consistent, strictly personal life; and, the interval over, she - 


returns to herself, as after an interruption.” ` 
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And this unique fact makes for her the particular quality of her 
genius. When she is on the stage, she does not appeal to us with 
the conscious rhetoric of the actress; she lets us overlook her, with 
an unconsciousness which study has formed into a second nature. 
When she is on the stage she is always thinking; at times, when 
the playing of her part is to her a mere piece of contemptuous 
mechanism, she thinks of other things, and her acting suddenly 
becomes acting, as in “Fedora” and all but the end of “The 
“Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” At every moment of a play in which 
emotion becomes sincere, intelligent, or in which it is possible to 
transform an artificial thing into reality, she is profoundly true to 
the character she is representing, by being more and more profoundly 
herself. Then itis Magda, or Gioconda, or Marguerite Gauthier who 
thinks, feels, lives, endures love and anguish and shame and 
happiness before us; and it is Magda, or Gioconda, or Marguerite 
Gauthier because it is the primary emotion, the passion itself, 
everything in it which is most personal because it is most universal. 

To act as Duse acts, with an art which is properly the antithesis 
of what we call acting, is, no doubt, to fail in a lesser thing in order 
to triumph in a greater. .Her greatest moments are the moments 
of most intense quietness; she does not send a shudder through the 
whole house, as Sarah Bernhardt does, playing on one’s nerves as on 
a violin. “ Action,” with her as with Rimbaud, “is a way of 
“spoiling something,” when once action has mastered thought, and 
got loose to work its own way in the world. It is a disturbance, not 
an end in itself; and the very expression of emotion, with her, is 
all a restraint, the quieting down of a tumult until only the pained 
reflection of it glimmers out of her eyes, and trembles among the 
hollows of her cheeks. Contrast her art with the art of Irving, to 
whom acting is at once a science and a tradition. To Irving acting 
is all that the word literally means; it is an art of sharp, detached, 
yet always delicate movement; he crosses the stage with intention, 
as he intentionally adopts a fine, crabbed, personal, highly con- 
ventional elocution of his own; he is an actor, and he acts, keeping 
nature, or the too close semblance of nature, carefully out of his 
composition. He has not gone to himself to invent an art wholly 
personal, wholly new; his acting is no interruption of an intense 
inner life, but a craftsmanship into which he has to put all he has to 
give. It is an art wholly rhetoric, that is to say wholly external; 
* his emotion moves to slow music, crystallises into an attitude, dies 
upon a long-drawn-out word. And it is this external, rhetorical art, 
this dramatised oratory, that we have always understood as acting, 
until Duse came upon the stage with new ideas and a new method. 
At once rhetoric disappeared, with all that is obvious in its loss, as 
well as what is somewhat less obviously gained by it. Duse’s art, 
in this, is like the art of Verlaine in French poetry; always 
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suggestion, never statement, always a renunciation. It comes into 
the movement of all the arts, as they seek to escape from the bondage 
of form, by a new, finer mastery of form, wrought outwards: from 
within, not from without inwards. And it conquers almost the last 
~obstacle, as it turns the one wholly external art, based upon mere 
imitation, ‘existing upon the commonest terms: of illusion,’ 
triumphing ‘by exaggeration, into an art wholly subtle, almost 
spiritual, a suggestion, an evasion, a secr ecy. 

ARTHUR Symons. 


THE WAR’ AND THE. DRILL BOOK. 


Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do—and die: 


been poetically expressed ;, but, in sober prose, if there had 
, only been more “reasoning,” there would have been more 
‘doing and less dying. If many of the theories inculcated into the 
mind of the regimental officer by our peace training had been 
reasoned out with a just appreciation of the power of modern fire- 
arms, it appears to me that very many of the casualties which have 
occurred in the present war would have been avoided. The lessons 
of several comparatively recent campaigns between civilised nations 
. Should have produced something other than our present Infantry 
Drill Book, and have given us in Peace a more real preparation for 
War. 
I am not writing to blame any one; I am not considering either 
strategic movements or deficiencies in matériel; but I desire to 
record some impressions that I have received during the course of 
the campaign in Natal. Since I recorded these unorthodox ideas, I 
have read an article by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, which appeared in 
` the Nineteenth Century for February, 1900, entitled “Our Peace 
“Training for War; Guilty or Not Guilty?” After reading it I came 
to the conclusion that if the Drill Book be considered as Gospel 
truth, the gallant Colonel is as heretical and revolutionary as I am. 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale therein deplores that he has never seen a 
shot fired in anger, and writes with trained mind from commonsense 
deductions. I, who have been fortunate enough to pass unscathed 
through every fight in Natal which led ultimately to the relief of 
Ladysmith, merely write of what has been forced upon my mind by 
what I have seen. And the results of-deduction and observation are 
identical; as the Colonel says, our system of peace training must 
be found “ guilty.” . 
Moreover, I venture to affirm that my words are, on the whole, 
what many infantry officers are to-day thinking. Sir Redvers 
PQ 


flees has the popular idea of the functions of the British soldier 
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° Buller’s phrase, “The men are splendid,” is still fresh’ in our 
' memories; and no-one who has watched them in the field can question 
the accuracy of his dictum. The words of Count Adalbert von 
Sternberg, an Austrian officer who had accompanied the Boer forces, 
‘and was captured at Paardeberg, are also worthy of note. After a 
hearty endorsement of General Buller’s eulogy of the men, he adds: 
“T am, however, convinced that our generalship is better; the 
“English leading of men is too ruthless in regard to the loss of human 
life.” From which it is not hard to deduce that he has little praise 
for the system of peace training which results in such losses as he - 
has seen inflicted. Supreme gallantry and recklessness of danger, on 
the part of both officers and men, have alone saved situations for 
which faulty training was greatly responsible. _ 

Now the English nation, in the hour of success, is prone to over- 
look the cost, if but the desired end be attained : “To their faults 
’ “a little blind, to their virtues ever kind.” But to those responsible ` 
- for the future training of our Army, a study of the casualty list and 

an analysis of its causes are imperative. When that analysis is 
made, then must the Drill-Book be condemined, and from its ashes 
a new one will arise, re-written in great ‘part, it is earnestly to be 
desired, not by very senior officers, but by men selected from those 
‘who have been recently engaged i in leading units on the aeg of 
battle. ` 
The first'result of our peace training to which I take sean is 


what I may term, “the Cult of-the Bayonet.” If we look back to the. . 


time when the bayonet superseded the pike and halbert, we find that 
` that occurred in days when a single shot was fired with difficulty, 
and at a very short range; which shot, probably erratic, having been 
fired, the bayonet, with its greater precision, was relied upon. The 
Cult of the Bayonet is the outcome of-the splendid traditions of the 
past; and memories.of memorable battles, all over the world, bring 
visions of cheering charging British infantry gaining victories at 
the point of the bayonet. The very phrase—“at the point of the 
“bayonet ”’—expresses the national idea of force; and, apparently, 
-no illustrated newspaper of to-day convinces its redders of the reality 
' of the war scenes depicted, without’a picture of a transfixed Boer. - 
If we compare the being wedged in a crowd, striking out at whoever 
-may be nearest, with being heavily stoned at a distance, we come 
nearer to appreciating how much warfare has changed under the. 
influence of modern arms of precision. Nevertheless, the dominant 
idea of the attack, deduced from “the Drill Book, is still the happy 
despatch of the foe with the bayonet. I maintain that the whole 
training of our infantry, as practised in peace, is an encouragement 
of the erroneous idea, traditionally present in the recruit’s mind, that 
all that has to be done is to get to the enemy’s position, and that 
then the supreme moment arrives, and the bayonet niakes-the victory. ” 
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Watch any battalion mancuvring in peace, and the same sight 
presenta, itself, namely, that of officers and men lying down and 
jumping up, like jacks-in-the-box, and then very soon, oh! how 
absurdly soon, the culminating moment arrives to which the rest 
was merely preparatory and of secondary importance. The British 
soldier has been educated to think of his rifle too much as merely 
the object on which he. fixes his bayonet, and I fear that tradition 
and training combine to make his officer take advantage of his 
delusion. Yet we are being forced to Jearn from the Boers the 
lesson that the bayonet is merely an auxiliary to the rifle—they, 
apparently, deem it a superfluity. 

That the bayonet has a value is admitted, such as for night attack, 
for sentries, against savages, etc.; but, although I have seen great 
loss incurred, I am not aware of our having gained any advantage 
in the war up to date through its use. Though a fixed bayonet 
slightly affects the path of the projectile, yet on the other hand - 
probably it gives some advantage by reason of its extra weight upon 
the muzzle, which tends to make tired or excited men keep their fire 
low. But this Cult of the Bayonet results in men crowding in 
together, preparing for the charge, at those ranges which render the 
enemy’s fire most effective; it also entails men being kept in closer 
formations from start to finish than modern rifle fire will permit of. 
Again, if, as I have seen, a bayonet charge fails, the consequent 
shattering ‘of the attack very largely affects the morale of the 
repulsed troops—a serious matter where pr meng operations necessi- 
tate continued strain on the same men. 

I do not believe that peace preparation has sufficiently taught our 
leaders, whether of brigades or of sections, that it is by fire, and by 
fire alone, that an enemy must, under ordinary circumstances, be 
attacked and vanquished. Too frequently commanders, relying upon 
cherished illusions and the fact that “the men are splendid,” have 
tried to jump to conclusions with the bayonet. As often as not this 
has resulted in troops getting forward further than prudence would 
have dictated, and’ then, when ultimately retreat has, of necessity, 
been ordered, the list of casualties, which rapidly grows when checks 
occur, has ended by being lengthy. In an article of this nature, it 
is undesirable to deal with the technical details of drill books, and 
quotations as far as possible must be omitted. I am merely con- 
cerned in trying to briefly commend to the unfavourable notice of 
Whoever can abolish it, the pernicious Cult of the Bayonet. 

The development of fire effect is what must be striven after; and 
the employment of every available rifle in the firing line, so as to 
establish rapidly a superiority of fire, is the natural way for attacking 
infantry to overwhelm the defence. The days are past when opposing 
armies met in the open; one force must now expect to have to attack 
over ground selected for, and prepared by, the defence. What the 
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true advantage of acting on the defensive may be in a battle under 
modern conditions, it is hard to estimate. It must vary according 
to the nature of the country and of the-defencés; but in these recent 
operations in Natal it has appeared to me to be not less than ten to 
one. Yet the Drill Book. seqms to place the TRR with the- 
attack. : 

The idea of getting every poumiule rifle into use in the firing line 
‘does not seem to be favouréd by our peace training, for'it has been 
customary in Natal to see two battalions only, of a brigade actually 
in use, the remaining two being kept in reserve. Thus does a 
brigadier retain his command in action—and probably where brute 
force tactics are employed a large: reserve is‘necessary. But the 
probability of a counterstroke grows less when the defence relies on 
long successive lines of skilfully-prepared trenches, and it appears to ~ 
me that three of the battalions of a brigade might have been used 

- in the firing line, keeping but one in reserve. It has even occurred 
that, with a force of two Divisions, the attack has been made 
practically. on a front of only two battalions: The only successful. 
battles were fought on. broad fronts. 

A’ cavalry force manœuvres to get to the flank or other selected 
point of attack on its enemy. Having completed its maneuvring 
phase by forming line, it is committed to the attack. So also, it - 
appears to me, the Infantry Brigade should be manceuvred beyond: 
the zone of unaimed fire, and that. then, with the deployment of 
three-fourths of its strength, the brigadier should be conttent to leave 
to regimental officers- the subsequent development of the attack. We 
have, however, seen brigades kept in too close formations until aimed 
fire has hurriedly deployed them, and the unsound excuse has been 
put forward that it is difficult to. exercise command in open forma- 
tions. It would be better, indeed, to again reduce the size of brigades 
to three battalions, if this difficulty were insuperable. Certainly it 
has been hard at times to obtain the necessary space for deployment, ` 

_ because the intervals between brigades have, as in other formations, 
been cramped. More interval between brigades means working more 
towards the enemy’s flanks, which is desirable; as also is a broad, 
and not a deep formation. 

Undoubtedly, the fear that much extension would mean loss of 
control also animates regimental ‘officers; but, considering the 
quality of our. soldiers, and the necessity for individuality in the 
rifleman, greater extension than the present peace training enjoins 

-must be used in action. The Drill Book says: “ The. frontage 
“allotted to an attacking force should not exceed that which troops 

“would cover if they were deployed two deep.” . It results from this, 
that when the firing line comes under fire, the men composing it are 
only,to be extended to two paces, that is to say, one pace between 
the men. - 


* 
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When the direction of the advance and the position of the enemy 
` are settled, the infantry attack must rapidly pass into the hands of 
section commanders and thence to individual soldiers. This seems 
to necessitate an increase in non-commissioned officers per battalion. 
If the position of a junior N.C.O. be but slightly improved, there will 
be no difficulty in getting good men to accept promotion. 

The infantry attack formation struck me particularly as wanting 
in two requisites, namely :— 

(1) Reconnaissance, and 

(2) Getting men quickly enough without casualty into the firing- 
line. 

With reference to (1), I know that the use of scouts is advocated 
in two places in the Drill Book, in a very few words (equal in all to 
some six or seven lines of this magazine). This brief instruction 
does not appear to be sufficiently broadly or systematically inter- 
preted by some commanding officers. Therefore I would draw 
attention to the liberal use made of éclaireurs, or scouts, by the 
French, who specially train them to push well ahead of an attack, to 
effect a reconnaissance of the ground over which the firing line will 
be extended, and to discover the presence of the enemy’s defences. It 
appears quite possible that regiments can thus arrange that it should 
be almost impossible to find themselves unexpectedly within close 
range of the enemy’s fire, and that the deceptions of hilly country can 
be minimised. ` The assumption that every place is held by the 
adversary, until the reverse is proved, is a sound one: it is not one 
favoured by us—apparently rather the reverse. Cavalry in Natal 
have been of little use as eyes and ears, owing to the nature of the 
country; and thus the information at the disposal of the attack has 
at all times been very scanty. Moreover the extreme mobility of the 
Boer quickly turns a weak spot into a strong one. Therefore I am of 
opinion that more self-help by. the infantry in reconnaissance prior 
to attack would be economical of life. 

With regard to (2), I deplore the use of supports when retained as 
supports. -Again let me refer to the French army, at the 
manœuvres of which I have noticed that supports had practically - 
ceased to exist, being merged into the firing line as soon as it came 
under fire, or even sooner. I think that more than half the 
casualties inflicted by the enemy have been due to long range and 
unaimed fire. The practice of keeping supports for a time in rear 
of the firing line gives them the disadvantage of this fire whilst they 
are, for purposes of control, in comparatively close formation. Thus, 
whilst receiving fire badly aimed at the firing line, and not in a position 
to avail themselves of their own rifles to advantage, if at all, supports 
suffer losses before reaching the firing line. When merged into that 
line, unless the casualties have been extremely severe, of necessity 
they crowd it more than they would do if they had started originally, 
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in it. Battle after battle has revealed the fact that our casualties 
have not happened because.we had too few men, but because we > 
persisted in crowding too many men together—notably on Spion 
Kop. I am not alone in wishing to see the supports abolished or ` 
merged in the firing line at.an earlier point than our training | 
teaches, and in believing that a properly handled reserve would’ 
suffice. A well-extended line of men, with every available rifle 
speedily got to work, is the surest way to establish that superiority i 
of fire that makes success.” 

Attacks in peace training are- frequently made against small 
objects instead of against broad fronts—a deadly practice; for in war 
men seem naturally to crowd together as they approach decisive 
ranges, which is partly due to the cult of the bayonet and partly. 
‘because of the fresh waves of men that from time to time have 


‘* carried them forward. : The formation, “in several lines deep,” to 


ensure this series of waves, might have been studied to advantage 
“at the original battle of Colenso. Colonel Lonsdale Hale terms it 
“that suicidal formation.” I will only say that the heart of the Boer 
artillerist must have been rejoiced by a formation that rendered 
ranging superfluous, and that the pious burgher. who, despite a 
possible error of some hundreds of yards in sighting his Mauser, 
continued to drop his bullets amongst his foes must have felt that 
“Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 
` Another, source of unnecessary casualties is to be found in the 
habit, which I have not infrequently noticed, of men passing over 
dangerous ground by driblets. It should be insisted on that an 
officer should, in such cases, take forward as long a line as he can get 
hold of. Although the target is smaller, driblets give-the enemy a 
‘better. chance of scoring. To take an extreme case asan example, 
assume ten Boers awaiting the advance of ten soldiers: if there be 
but one rush, all the rifles may be emptied, perhaps fifty bullets 
in all; if the men go singly, each man gives a chance to each Boer, 
therefore thé total of bullets fired may be five hundred. 
A fruitful cquse of insufficiént extension and taking cover is the 
‘fetish of volley firing. Volleys require control: control means men 
kept together. Now I have shot-big game in America and in the 
Himalayas, and consequently I thoroughly appreciate the difficulty 
of shooting straight when excited or tired with an arduous climb, 
‘even though I selected my own instant for pressing the trigger. . 
Hand and eye working together can alone determine that fateful . 
instant. Therefore I haye always- been lost in amazement at- the 
. official theory that accurate shooting can be obtained by pressing the 
trigger to order, in volleys. Peace training enjoins that independent 
firing, “as a rule,” is to be reserved until within 500 yards of the foe. 
I do not think that before the war we sufficiently valued the discon- 
` certing effect of real long-range fire, nor do we use it sufficiently: 
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Even our artillery has had to realise the efficacy of long-range rifle 
fire, and its greater angle of descent has proved dangerous alike to 
men behind hills and schanzes and tomen in trenches. However, if we 
turn to the Drill Book we find that “ Long-range rifle fire will not be 
“employed unless in altogether exceptional conditions.” Brother 
Boer undoubtedly exists in a state of exceptional conditions, and he 
employs it so effectively that more than 50 per cent. of our casualties 
may be ascribed to its use. Volleys may be valuable for this long ` 
range firing, but when medium ranges are reached volley firing 
appears to be very pernicious. Boer prisoners have told me that, 
when bewildered as to the whereabouts of soldiers, they have 
frequently been put straight by a volley which sufficiently revealed 
the position that independent fire had concealed. The supply of 
ammunition to the firing line is one of the greatest problems of 
modern warfare: volley firing must lead to the waste of many a 
cartridge. I have not noticed that trained soldiers waste their 
ammunition in independent firing—not that England, apparently, 
relies upon trained soldiers. On the contrary, I have watched men 
lying patiently waiting for a target, and husbanding their store of 
ammunition. I have heard men discussing what they had done after 
being in action, and giving the numbers of independent shots they 
had fired; and the quantity expended by them appeared to. me 
surprisingly small. , 

The individual soldier must be trusted in a modern battle; and 
any training that will develop his self-reliance and individuality is 
to be welcomed as a useful innovation. All our army training, 
unfortunately, tends to.destroy the individuality of both officers and 
men. Hence that paralysing fear of responsibility, not uncommon in 
our officers, and that helplessness and inertness which too often bring 
our heroes eventually to the ‘workhouse. 

I regret that the compulsory education of soldiers has of late years 
been abandoned. Reliance is placed, apparently, on the previous 
school-board training of the recruit; but many recruits are still most 
illiterate, and amongst the men not desirous of promotion but who 
have to use rifles the standard of education is too low. Education is 
teaching to think: so I cannot refrain from quoting an almost admir- 
able sentence from the Infantry Drill (part v., sec. 124) “The 
“conditions of modern warfare render it imperative that all ranks 
“shall be taught to think, and, subject to general instructions and 
“accepted principles, to act for themselves.” I say almost admirable, 
because ‘the three words I have placed in italics practically state our 
principles to be correct, and thus stultify the whole sentence. 
Eliminate these three words and the secret of the Boers’ successful 
defence is revealed. 

To return to the all-important consideration of rifle-shooting—the 
greatest difficulty lies in estimating the range. Volleys may, if the 
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ground is favourable, in‘some cases determine it, but in any case the 
observation of fire has proved to be a most difficult matter. Obser- 
vation by the naked eye is useless, even for artillery, and‘really good 
field-glasses should be issued to non-commissioned officers. Every 

` officer should be encouraged to carry a telescope. Some effort 
should be made also to train men to judge distances, yet, so recently 
as some eighteen months ago, the only incentive, a small prize, that 
existed in the Army for men to practise this necessity was abolished’ 

` by the War Office. It must be realised that the use, of a range- 
finding instrument has, so far, not proved. practicable for infantry in 
the field. The Boers have generally had-their ranges marked over ' 
the line of our advance. At unknown ranges I do not think that 
they have made good practice. The art of judging distance is 
probably dying out with the-big’ game in the Republics. 

To quote the daily official return of ammunition expended by our 
-force, or even by a unit that had been in the firing line, would only 
be to incur the disbelief of the reader. To state that Boer losses have l 
been light, compared to ours, is to some .people' tantamount: to . 
proclaiming oneself to be'a pro-Boer; still it is a true statement. 
The attack naturally is more dangerous than the defence; but it is 
the discretion of the Boer, in extension, in shallow formation, in 
‘gover, in using his rifle, and in the better part of valour, which has 
saved many casualties. 

. ‘Hence I would question whether the nature of our musketry practice 
in peace is sufficiently ‘progressive, for accuracy of fire is a-deter- 
“mining factor in war. Is sufficient attention ‘paid to shooting at 
unknown ranges? Is the présent kind of target the best that 
science can evolve? ‘Why should not more attention be paid to firing 
with the aid of a rest for the rifle; such as a rock or other natural 
object? At present the use of a rest is practically forbidden on the 
ranges: yet big-game shots always use one, as do also the Boers. 

Amongst detrimental fictions maintained in the Army, presumably 
for the benefit of the British public, as it does not benefit the Army, 
is one which yearly accords to some battalion the proud distinction 
of being termed the best shooting regiment. Regimental shooting, 
be it noted, is judged by a figure of merit which is obtained under 
peace conditions by firing at targets at known ranges. Musketry 
instructors tell quaint tales as to how figures of merit are obtained ; 
but field-firing, which, if properly conducted, is as far as possible 
ander service conditions, at dummies and at unknown ranges, does not 
affect: the figure of merit. Field-firing, strange to- relate, only. 
occupies a very few hours per annum. | 

Tf we again draw upon the experiences of Count Adalbext von 
Sternberg, we find that he has said: “ The English soldier has no idea 
of how to use or how to keep to cover, and it is in this quality that 
the Boers excel,” It is as well to.remember that this opinion was. 
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formed on the side that viewed the British soldier as a target. 
Unfortunately, it is correct that a visible soldier, seeking an invisible 
Boer, is a feature of our attack. In peace training the idea has 
prevailed that it is not desirable to impress the soldter too much with 
the care of his own skin, and that under fire men will always take 
full advantage of such cover as exists; apparently, also, that the 
art of making himself safe from a fire to come later is inherent and 
requires no development. In this campaign repeated instances have 
occurred where, after occupying a position, it has been desirable, or 
indeed, necessary, to protect it against rifle and shrapnel fire. An 
appalling ignorance of what constitutes safe cover has then been 
shown, and not until sad experience had taught both officers and 
men would schanzes or trenches affording true cover be formed. The 
penetration of bullets, the necessity for traverses against enfilading, 
the value of proper head-cover and loopholes, the time required to 
prepare defences, and other vital points, have all been shown to be 
matters on which no adequate knowledge existed. $ 

Of a truth there is a difficulty in persuading a British soldier either 
to dig trenches or build schanzes, and repeatedly it has occurred 
that, failing sufficient compulsion to make something; men preferred 
their ease and sleep to preparing to ward off the fire that daylight 
assuredly brought. Perhaps there was ah idea that it was the duty 
of the Royal Engineers to provide cover (I have heard it so 
expressed), whereas it is essentially the duty of the soldier under 
regimental direction, aided in the rare cases where opportunity 
affords by the advice of the engineer. The supply of regimental 
entrenching tools is inadequate, and the quality of the tools is 
beneath contempt. Boer entrenching tools, which we captured, were 
in every way superior; but this will not excuse the want of know- 
ledge and practice of making and taking cover that has been shown 
to exist. The Boer trenches and schanzes have provided good object 
lessons, and what, hitherto, has been a minor detail of company 
training, and a sham of tapes and canvas at manceuvres, will hence- 
forth require to be properly studied and practised. 
- It has proved to be frequently impossible to decide from what 
quarter fire, even that of artillery, was proceeding. Drill Books 
have, generally, only contemplated the possibility of fighting towards 
two directions, yet repeatedly we have had to contend with a fire 
zone embracing a semi-circle, of which we formed the centre. To 
get adequate protection under such cirqumstances is no easy matter. 
A propos of cover, it is worthy of remark that skylines seem to exert 
an irresistible fascination over,the British soldier. Men, horses, and 
even machine-guns, upon skylines have not been rare features of the 
South African landscape. ` The conduct of operations by night does 
not appear to have added to the fame of our peace training. There is 
considerable scope for the Drill Book of the future to present the 
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lessons learnt from T E N Stormberg, Spion Kop, ‘Sannah’s S 
='Post, ete.—a gloomy record of the hours of darkness. f 


T cannot conclude these impressions without a few words about our .. 


favoured frontal attack. . The ideal Boer attack, an offensive 
defensive, untrammelled by peace training, appears to be a long and 
extremely well extended line of riflemen which, whilst taking every ` 


` advantage of adequate cover, holds the front, yet at the same time is K . 


actively engaged in working towards and around. the flanks. The. 
ideal British attack, as Colonel Lonsdale Hale has pointed out, ‘is. to 
be found in the Manual in forty-six pages, of which five lines only 
relate to anything but the frontal attack, and contains the defects, 
` anter alia, which I have enumerated and seen brought into promi- 
'nence in this war. All one can suggest is that perhaps, to make an 
, unsupported frontal attack successful, another few hundred pages are 


needed, as certainly forty-six have proved inadequate, In fact, the- 


` American Attaché’s remark, on seeing Colenso, seems worth all the 
‘forty-six pages: :—“ Say, isn’t there a way, round?” 
, A Srarp-Oprtcer. 


SHARKS. 


HE name of these animals is generally associated with deeds of 
daring and violence, but not all of them have this character. 
Take as an example the Basking Shark,* which is sometimes 
found from 30 to 40 feet long, and is the largest fish that swims in the 
North Atlantic, or possibly in any other ocean. It has only 
rudimentary teeth, which are rather difficult.to find, as it has really ~ 
no use for them: but instead, the Great Father has provided these 
fish with extensive whale-bone gills, whereby they can sift the sea 
and from the remaining minutie find sustenance enough to support 
themselves, although of such huge dimensions. And this to a 
certain extent makes them the real police of the ocean, keeping the 
balance right between its larger and lesser life. This will be 
understood when it is known that in the seas which surround the 
British Isles there exist minute crustaceans in untold and incal- 
culable myriads, that often live in vast shoals, each shoal filling scores 
of square miles of water. These are so prolific that there is great 
danger of their filling the sea, to the injury of most other fishes. 
They are the great food of the mackerel, herring and pilchard 
families; and, when these cannot keep them under, the basking 
shark comes to their assistance and gulps them down in millions, 
by this means giving a shade of fair play to most other fish life. ° 
Again, there are others of the genus, which have not extreme 
habits, but are fair members of the great fish tribes, unless hard 
pressed, when they are generally a match for their enemies. But 
as this article must be a short one, I had better consider especially 
the more violent forms of the race; so I will first remark on the 


Nurse Hovyo (Scyllium catulus). 
These sharks are never seen together in numbers, so they cannot 


* For the common names of fishes I shall follow Couch. 
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be said to be gregarious in their habits. They may be found 
scattered over the sea bottom ‘from the Orkney: Isles to the 
Mediterranean, and are much scarcer in northern than in southern 
waters. Off our shores they generally live in the depths of the 
English Channel, except when on their procreative errand, when, if 
their chosen haunts are sheltered and quiet, and their accouchement 
nooks abound in highly-coloured floral varieties, they will sometimes 
` approach so close to land`as to tie their eggs to the stems of sea 
weeds within a few feet of low water spring tides. 

- The process of life in this family, like that in other. sharks, is ` 
E on the same conditions as that of the higher vertebrata, 
except that in the final act the female produces leather-like sacs or . 

- eggs which descend from the oviducts in pairs, one from the aie 
and the other from the left side (all the organs of reproduction in 
male and female being double). In form these eggs are not unlike a_ 
mason’s hand-barrow ; they are about four inches long, with tendrils 
attached, each of which. i is about four feet in length: These fibres, 
whick are as fine as catgut: at the ends, and as stout as whipcord at. 
the base, are for mooring the sacs to strong sea-weeds or corals. And 
as these are generally attached in shallow water the string is a | 
splendid ‘one for -holding them in . position through all the. 
“vicissitudes of our stormy winters. On being opened and thrown- 
into a basin their appearance is just like that of fowls’ eggs; the 
yolk being yellow and surrounded with albumen, so that it would be - 
- difficult to tell the one from the other. - : 

Mr. F. Day states that in the Concarneau reservoir the young took 
nine months to hatch from the egg. Couch has observed the young, 
ready for hatching in April and May, and I have more than in odob- E 
seen them ready for swimming in March. One thrown on, ort coast” 
in a storm in March, 1896, was longer than the ase; itis f i 
turned around and down the purse; while the tail slightly prí 
at the vent end. These facts point to the probability that: e mga 
has little to do with the final exit, and that the young use the purse 
for convenience. and shelter until a favourable temperature and quiet 
weather arrive. As these eggs seem to be voided in the summer and 
early autumn, there cannot be much doubt that in most cases then 
time of development is from eight to nine months. . 

In June, 1896, I took two eggs from a female nurse hound; they . 
were almost perfect, and no doubt would ‘have been deposited in 
July. Before assuming mimicry the colour of these fishes on the 
sandy-slopes of the ocean is light brown, shading off to a still lighter 
colour on the belly. The back and sides are interspersed with large 
dark spots. In approaching the land for this most interesting of 





` -purposes their course can be scarcely called a migration, but rather 


a gradual wandering towards a certain destination. In their course 
they take great care of their individuality by colouring themselves 
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in keeping with the grounds they may pass over. On bare rocky 
ridges they assume a reddish-brown hue, still further darkening it 
as they move into lighter and shallower water. But when the 
‘laminarian area is reached, their mimicry is complete, for here they 
put on a deep chocolate colour, and so dark is this last coat that it 
almost obliterates the black mottled spots on their skins; hence, the 
blending of this shade with the fronds of the marine forest is almost 
perfect. 

Their enemies appear to be the great crab (Cancer pagurus) and 
the craw fish (Cancer homarus) and all the black congers; for when 
coming towards the shore for this purpose the sharks invade all their 
home associations: so they, jealous of the purpose of these new — 
arrivals, and being naturally shott-tempered, no doubt set on them 
im no uncertain manner; for it is known that congers will bite 
viciously, even at each other, out of mere spite, so that ‘there can be 
no doubt as ‘to what they will do when troubled with innovating 
strangers; and, as both of these creatures are decidedly night feeders, 
they must often come in contact with each other. 

Couch seems to have been the first naturalist to notice the changing 
of colours in fishes, for in volume I., page 2, he states that “ such of 
“them as wander on more open grounds are, of a lighter colour, in 
“conformity with a law of nature in fishes by which they assume 
“an intensity of tint corresponding with the grounds they frequent.” 

These fish must possess a bad character among the marine inhabi- 
tants of the sea; it is a question whether the family has not poisonous 
habits, for the least drop of water falling from them on any of the 
edible fishes will impart a white spot, and several drops will give a 
mottled and uncanny appearance. Lacapede mentions the case of a 
whole family being poisoned by eating the livers of one of these 
fishes, I ‘Raye. also noticed that fishermen, after eating fish of this 
family,Sespeclally when very fresh, will sometimes have a red and 
irritated appearance in the face and neck. Moreover, this fish has a 
skin that all must remember who come in contact with it, for it is 

‘very objectionable; and its spines, which are embedded in it, are so 

close and sharp that a rasp, with its raised parts sharpened to 
represent dull needles, would barely represent its ne and 
cutting power. 

Again, the moment these sharks are touched by an enemy tey 
twine themselves around the aggressor, and with a contracting and 
reversed action of the body, grate the surface with these wretched 
spines. These motions severely lacerate the enemy, and generally 
take away its surroundings with it. In fact, when dried, the skins 
of these creatures are used by polishers as a substitute for glass- 
paper, and will rasp wood or alabaster; they will even cut iron or 
silver. .Coopers in Truro, Cornwall, called it rubskin, and stated that 
a pound of it was worth a hundredweight of glass- or sand-paper. 
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These families are the only fish I am acquainted with that can 
shut their eyes at will, This is done by raising the lower lid. The, 
largest forms are to be found among the females, which often stretch 
to- about five feet. They will feed well on crabs, cuttles, Worms, — 
holothurias, and most small fishes. When these fail they do not 
hesitate to devour whelks., We may thus guess the power of -their 
jaws; evidently they can break up these massive univalves as easily 


as a youngster can crack nuts; for I have séveral times found '- 


quantities of their operculums in the stomachs of these sharks, ‘and 


~ when these are digested they leave a quantity of black oil there. ‘On 
` June 21st, 1898, I opened two nufsehounds caught 25 miles south of 
. Deadman Headland; Cornwall. One had operculum plates of 26 


whelks in fs stomach, beside several large worms. The other had 


_ several holothurias, and crabs in it. 


These fish are generally caught by conger fishermen i in the night, 
and the bait suitable for one is generally taken by the other. The . 
orabbers, as a rule, use.them ‘as bait.. k 

No mention is made by either Couch, Buckland, or Day of their 


having a lateral line, but on cutting across their sides two veye, 


decided lines are found in the-skin. 
I shall next treat of” 
‘Tae Bros SHARK (Squalus glaucus). 
‘The homie of the blue shark is generally in the warm waters of the - 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In the summer months a few are 


found scattered over the North Atlantic. Their extreme limit seems. 


to be the Orkney Islands, which they reach late in August. Their 
food-is mostly the surface-feeding fishes; although, if hungry, they 


_will hunt into the depths of the sea, attacking many varieties 


existing there, such as the gurnards and, congers: and if these are 
searce they will not déspise eating the’ living shells fouhd on the . 
sea ‘bottom; for I have more than once séen the ys of tbe P 


- common helki in their stomachs. 


` Tn these northern latitudes -it is rare to see them more A ten 
feet in length; although no doubt there are some which swim iù ` 


‘these waters larger than this. . One from the English coasts; - 


preserved in the British Museum, is eleven feet long; and Couch ` 


. records one of fourteen feet. Day, in his great work on “The Fishes 


“of Great Britain and Ireland,” states that in more southern waters 
they sometimes attain ‘to the length of twenty-five feet: and Gunther 
remarks that individuals of twelve and fifteen feet are of common ` 
occurrence, and that the genus are closely allied to Corax Hemi- 
pristis, of the chalk and tertiary formations. That we do not sée — 
the largest forms which visit our waters seems probable from the ` 
fact that it is nothing uncommon to hear of large sharks swallowing 
the bart and in their violence breaking the lines of the fishermen. 
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In fact, some years ago, I was once in this unfortunate position. 
_ It was on a fine morning in August, just before sunrise, when one 
of these massive monsters took my bait. I knew my line and hook 
were good—more than I could break with‘all my strength. In the 
contest the creature took the line from me again and again, but by 
continued efforts I managed each time to turn it back towards the 
boat, and to increase the length of line at my feet. I was fishing on 
the starboard quarter near the stern; and my companion, a stout 
six-foot man of twenty years, was asleep in the cuddy. In the midst 
of the battle, by much shouting, I got him to understand my 
position; and just as the beast came in sight of the boat he came 
back, gaff in hand, and there was this monster sheering off and along 
by her side, and working its white nictitating membrane off and on 
its eyes with a fury little understood unless actually seen. “Now is 
“your time, Joe, it’s a beauty; give him your weight,” I shouted: 
but instead of doing this he turned his terror-stricken face on me 
and whispered “It’s the Devil himself. I cannot touch him”; and 
leaving the gaff by my side he darted back into the cuddy and shut 
the door. Now I knew my work: but what was one man in battling 
with and mastering such a mass of concentrated energy? By main 
force I dragged it alongside, and nipped the line under the cleat 
‘with one hand, and gaffed at him with the other: but the moment I 
touched the beast he took the line from me, when I had to drop 
the gaff and nip the line with both hands. The strain, however, was 
too much for my gear; and with a violent wrench he broke the line 
and was off. 

At the entrance of the English Channel, the boldness and violence 
of these sharks in the warmer months of the year must always be 
considered by all drift mackerel fishermen. Consequently the nets 
have to be watched with great care, and, no matter what amount of 
fish may be going into them, with the first sign of sharks the nets 
must be hauled in at once; for the moment these brutes see the 
fish they are sure to attack them, and woe betide the nets when this 
happens, for, with the first snap, so sharp are their teeth, net 
and fish are brought away together, and both are quickly swallowed. 
I have more than once known a fleet of 100 sail of fishiig boats, with 
a total crew of 500 men, driven off the sea and compelled to relin- 
quish a paying mackerel fishing by the persistent violence of these 
creatures. i 

Take the story of the master of one of these crafts, who had to 
retreat before their hungry fury :— 


Not long since we had made a fair spring mackerel fshery and 
hoped to have carried it on successfully to the end; but with June 
these sharks began to increase, and the outside boats complained 
bitterly of the ravages they were making with their nets. As the 
month advanced it was found they approached still nearer to the 
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. Shore; and the deeper boats found—although mackerel were in fair 


quantities—they should have no nets left worth keeping if tliey 
continued the fishery: and so one after another dropped off, until - 
only a few of us were left. It is true we had fairly well escaped their , 
onslaught by keeping on the inside of the fleet, but at last our turn ' 
came. On the night of the 10th of June we had set our nets about 
ten miles S.E. from the Lizard. It was splendid weather, with a fine ` 
breeze from the“ N.W., when about eleven o'clock the winch: was 
rigged and. we began to haul the nets, The moon was over a week 
old, and was shining brightly inthe western sky when we got the - 
boat end of the net on board. I was anxiously looking along the 
slightly tinged phosphorescent net to see if any mackerel was meshed . 
in it, and felt disappointed at seeing none, when something under me 
attracted my attention; on looking intently down some two or-three. | 
feet under water I saw the outline of a blue shark, possibly some eight 


‘or. nine feet long. 


As thera was no ‘mackerel in the net it did not trouble me, believing” 
that -harm could only come to it when the creature saw fish in it. 
We were pulling in our gear as. fastas possible, when to my surprise 
I saw the brute deliberately dart at the net and bite it as if out of- 
sheer malice. This was too much for me to accept. In a moment I 
stepped across the boat; and, seizing the boat hook, which had a 
long sharp iron point at the end of it, I darted down with all my force 
on its back between the head and dorsal fin. Evidently this was a 
new sensation from a new source; for in a moment there was some 
excitement in the sea, and then the shark was quickly away. I have 
thought since, if the story told by Professor Kollicker of the Naples . 
Marine Laboratory is true, that sharks can talk to ‘each other,* 
what a wonderful tale this fish must have had to tell its fellows when 
relating this night’s adventure: and what a character he must have 
given this obtrusive double-eyed demon who had descended on him: 


from the starry régions above, and who, with ‘but the touch of the 


ip of his fin or finger, had almost taken the life from his body ;—., 
for he saw me strike the blow. i 

I had hoped this would have finished our night’s- work with this 
fraternity; but I was disappointed. The first sight of mackerel I 


~had was a broken one which had been pulled out-of the mouth of, a. 


shark, and the next, and several besides. On this we put out the shark.” 
line with a massive chain hook attached, baited with two pieces of 


‘mackerel, and the gaff (an oak bar about four feet long with iron of 


the size of the finger, shaped into a hook and attached to it by the . 

blacksmith) was got ready; and in less than five minutes a shark was 
fast to the line. Now there was no doubt or difficulty about the 
work. In an instant two hands were at the line and two others stood .. 


' by the gaff; and when it came to the water line, in a minute it was, 


“Stand clear,’ and the beast-of about seven feet was tumbled into 


_the-boat. A heavy blow on the nose with a hake bat, and all was - 


quiet.. The line was quickly out again, and them the nets almost flew _ 
on board the boat; for mackerel were now in the nets and it was a_ 
question who should have them, men. or sharks; but instantly there - 
was another shark fast; and the same adventures were gone through ; 
and after the nets were dragged with violence into the boat; and- 


`» Prof. Kollicker, wrapped in a diving suit, in an iron cage lit by electricity, has been 
down to the bottom of the Mediterraneon, and with the aid of a phonograph registered 
the expression of surprise in fishes. He is satisfied that the noises made by some fishes, 
including sharks, will yet be recognised as 9 language, : 
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again the line was dropped into the sea, baited as before;, and soon 
another shark was fast to it, but this third was a massive beast, and 
in the struggle it broke the line, and here we lost our only shark hook, 
In a few words, we decided to pay no more attention to the sharks 
but to pull in the nets as if for dear life, and all went at it with a 
_will, the crew changing berths at every ten nets, and thus all getting 
a taste of the hardest work. It was mine to be at the leech of the 
net at the last ten. We had a few hundreds of mackerel on board, 
but the havoc made by the sharks was dreadful. All the cut and 
broken fish I dropped at my feet. When there were only three or 
four nets more to haul I shouted “ Avast heaving,” determining to 
have another turn with these thieves. I then took up the broken 
mackerel and stowed them along the sides of the boat, and when she 
was quite still I began to drop them into the sea in a perpendicular ° 
line about two feet apart. I had not been doing this more than a 
few minutes when I saw a shark, and.every now and then it coolly 
turned on its side and took in each piece as it came. I then took the 
ae gaff and stood waiting for it to come up and take the last piece, when 
about a foot under water. At the right moment I planted the gaff 
under its choke and lifted with all my might, and went backwards 
with all my weight: but only about a third of its length came over the 
gunwale; the light of our lantern shone full in its face: and here we 
were looking viciously at each other, its jaws snapping rather 
ominously, for the gaff was a little low while the water was lashed 
to spray with its tail. 

I held on to it like grim death, not guessing how the battle was 
to end, when my brother rushed forward and put his arms around its 
body; and with a pull the shark came holos bolos into the boat. 
Then it was “Stand clear, all”; and each of the crew, seizing a 
weapon, did his best to close the scene, when several ‘heavy blows on 
the nose gave it its.quietus. The next morning we were rather surprised 
to find that the brute had actually bitten a piece clean out of the 
fittings of the boat. The creature proved to be over eight feet long. 
This ended our season’s work. 


As the summer advances some of the pilchards, which spend their 
winter and spring in the English Channel, in moving westward, are 
generally off the coasts of Cornwall in August. Here they come in 
contact with these water pirates, who follow them towards the land, 
worrying and feeding on them as they go; and here the wretched 
business of tearing and eating the pilchard nets is often gone 
through, something on the same lines as is done with the mackerel 
nets. 

When the pilchards are fairly on the Cornish coast, as a rule, the 
sharks keep on the outer edge of them; and if badly beset they will 
sometimes rush into the bays and keep there, the sharks seldom 
following them in any quantities, for the blue shark will not remain 
long inside of twenty-five fathoms of water.” 

* When troubled with parasites, single individuals will sometimes rush to the shore to 
rub them off on the sharp rocks. In August, 1885, from the old Pier Head, Mevagissey, in 
the early morning I saw a blue shark of about 7 feet pass in and out, which no doubt had 
qeen on this mission. And in September, 1890,William Husband caught a blue shark, 


6 feet long, close to Mevagissey new pier, which no doubt was on the same errand, I 
was it alive in our fish market when it had been out of the water only a few minutes. 


Q2 
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Sometimes, when the fishermen are dissatisfied with the inshore 
fishery, they will push out into deep water, and endeavour to take 


stock-of what pilchards are in the wider seas. It is on these . 


occasions that the fisherman will sometimes get what he never 
expected. It was in a case like this that the master of the “ Galatea,” 
in the summer of 1895, caught twenty-five of these monsters. The 
crew declared to me there would have been no difficulty in their 


catching another such lot if. they were of any money value; and ` 


although there were pilchards there, this fact stopped all fishing in 
that direction. 


On another such occasion I was on board a fishing boat which went 


* some: six miles south of the Deadman Headland. Pilchards were 
fairly plentiful; and as iio sharks were seen, and fish were entering 
the nets, they were left out to have the result of the morning twilight 


-on them. With the rising sun, down in the bright clear water, a~. 


shark of ‘about nine feet long made its appearance; and as there 
were plenty of pilebards i in the net, and several were dropping out-of 
it, this autocrat of the deep arose to the occasion, and seemed content 
to. receive the sinking dead pilchards as his share of the night’s work. 
And so satisfied was it with its own arrangements that it never once 
attempted to ‘bite one fish in the net. The sight on that bright 


summer morning I shall never forget, with the calm crystal sea, and - 


the nets with the fish coming up as from a seeming interminable 
depth, shining like a sheet of silver; and the sun in all its splendour 
‘giving new hues and shades of colour to all moving life; while this 
massive creature was swimming around us in its sometimes. violent, 


: ee 


or graceful, attitudes, often close to us, and occasionally. waiting so 


still, with its great eyes looking thoughtfully at the net and us; 


and waiting patiently for the dropping pilchards, as if quite compre- .. 


hending our fishing purposes and all else that was going on. 


Then came in our wonder, if pilchards were absent and one of us - 


. were to fall into the sea, what the result would be, as no amount of 
fish seemed to satisfy its maw. So, knowing the cruel and desperate 


. nature of these sharks, I finally determined, if I had the opportunity, © 


to bring its violent and murderous actions to an end. As I had no 
line on board’ equal to holding such a brute, some other method of 
capture - had to be thought of; and this second mode of procedure 
soon came to the front; for as time went on, the more pilchards it 
ate the bolder it was.’ At last it became so free as to come to the 
surface and take the fish as they slid out of the net. And here was 
my chance to try and capture the intruder by. hand with a gaff, as it 


came forward to seize the fish. Soon I had ready a strong stout: 


article, with'a fork-shaped end as a handle; and as two pilchards 
dropped out of the net together, quite on the surface, it desired to 
get both at once. In making” the final move it found they were too 
far apart for one grip; and while it hesitated I put the gaff with all 
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my strength across its throat. Such an act was something to be 
remembered; for, although on the surface, it was rather far 
out for doing my best, and I could do nothing more than instantly 
drag it alongside and hold on. Fortunately, the boat was dandy- 
rigged, with a stout single shroud fastened to her side; and I 
was standing on the beam thwart when I struck the gaff into the 
shark. Its first act after this great fright was to twist itself violently 
around; and when I felt how strong it was I allowed ‘the gaff to 
revolve, while the water from its fins fell on us as if from a shower 
bath; ‘but I managed to keep to the gaff with both hands, my arms 
one on each side of the shroud, and with my breast resting against 
it. I certainly should not have been able to.sustain myself but for 
this help. . 

Now the excitement on board the boat was intense, the crew 
_ coming instantly to my assistance, and with the boat’s tiller and 
. other long cudgels striking it as best they could, the gaff whirling as 
if by machinery all the time. When the battle was about half over 
` I thought the beast was a little exhausted, and with both hands 
pressed my whole strength on the gaff, but I could not stay it for a 
moment; and months after I felt the result of this act in my left 
thumb. Finally, some heavy raps on the nose finished it, and we 
drew it into the boat and found it was just nine feet long. 

In calm summer weather it is not an uncommon thing to see these 
sharks gently gliding through the sea with the tip of the tail and 
dorsal fin out of the water. Possibly this is their sleeping attitude, 
for I think there can be no doubt now that they only sleep with one 
eye at a time, as they seem to have a dual existence. This can easily 
be seen by any one who has the opportunity and a sharp knife, when 
it will be found that the nerves of the body on the right side converge 
on the lateral line instead of on the spinal cord; and the same fact 
may be seen also on the left side.* And, as these two lateral lines 
are each in touch with the brain through the tenth cranial nerve, a 
double individuality is apparent.t This accounts for this species of 
shark following ships at sea for weeks together without any seeming 
rest for sleeping purposes. : 

Their mimicry is used more as a means of getting near their prey 
than as a protection from their enemies, which seem to be only 
parasites and the porbeagle sharks. f 

The water at the entrance of the English Channel, at times, varies 
very much in colour, generally through the variety of diatomacea 
present in it, giving many shades in blue, green, and olive. 

* One of our greatest ichthyological authorities intimates that the only use of the 


lateral line is for supplying the skin with mucus. As the skin of sharks needs no mucas, 
the lateral line should be absent here, but the line is very prominent in all sharks. 


+ In all kinds of sharks that Í am acquainted with the reproductive organs in male and 
female arè dual, and the eggs or young ones are always voided in pairs. 
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, Of coùrse the colour of this ‘shark is deep blue on the back; and 
white on the ‘belly ; ; but in water with a green or olive tinge, a green: 
or olive hue is assumed with its blue and white, thus making the 
„creature in olive or green water difficult to be seen. When on the 
warpath by night it can display an artifice equal, if nut superior, to 
` that of any known mimetical creature; for it certainly can personify 

all the impish shades, connected with obscurity and darkness. 

` On ordinary occasions, in the night, the least display of action or 
force in the sea by almost any creature will excite such activities in. 
all the infusorial circles that the water will look as if alive, with 
luminous light. But in the case of the blue shark, -when hunting 
the ocean by night for its prey, this isnot so. “So mysteriously can 
they hide themselves—when surrounded by all the coriditions of this 
phosphoric splendour-—that there can be nothing seen of their 
massive proportions but the tips of their dorsal and caudal fins; - 
.so that a-shark eight feet long and three feet in circumference would 
only appear like a bit of tape, the breadth of the finger and four 
feet long, being drawn through the. water. 

These sharks aroused some interest in the late Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, who more than once declared to me that he would, come ‘to 
Cornwall and catch one of them on a fishing rod; but when discussing 
. the nature and strength of this article we ‘ould never agree as to its 
length and size.: But had lie lived a little, longer, no doubt he would 
have. caused some excitement in London amateur fishing circles by 
describing the adventures, violence, and mystery associated with 
catching blue sharks on a rod. 

, One thing i in connection with these sharks haa for s some Kia been, 
a surprise: to me; and that is, that with all the emulation and desire * 
there is in the exuberant life of young piesa to ee rare eas the 
Blue shark has never been ae of. 

I wl now notice é 


Tae Prone Doc (Acanthias vulgaris), 


These, though amongst the smallest of British KEN ‘eldom 
reaching, above four feet in length, are the most persistent and 
violent ‘of all, the family. „Although generally each one acts for 
itself, in ' great emergencies they are gregarious, sometimes 
swimming in shoals of hundreds of thousands; and when they are in 

- this form woe betide the object of their attack! 

For tunately for our longshore fisheries, they are restless and 
` discontented’ in clear shallow water, and are never ‘comfortable - 
. unless the sea they swim in is over-twenty fathoms deep; although 

Í they will commit every kind of- depredation i in its very surface. But 
in and after storms, when the water is foul, they may be found yery 
near the land. , Their teeth ‘are closely set and very Son their bite 
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being as clean as if cut with a razor. This is known to all the 
whiting fishermen of Devon and Cornwall; and it is not an 
uncommon thing, when the men are on this work, for them to be 
surrounded by these sharks, which will attack the fish on the lines 
and destroy them; and on taking the fisherman’s bait, so certain is 
their nip that they will cut the hooks from the line as fast as they 
can be put on, until his store is exhausted, and often the fishing has 
to be given up in consequence. 

From the year 1875 to 1881 our southern waters were fairly free 
from these vermin; but since then, in some seasons our fishermen 
have been put to their wits’ end in battling with them. Not long 
ago these sharks were known to be in vast masses, stretching along 
the coasts from five to fifteen miles out, keeping close to the bottom 
of the sea. In the autumn, when the usual migration of the 
pilchards into the English Channel began, the first night the fisher- 
men tried to intercept them some miles to the east of the Hddystone 
Lighthouse, all were surprised at the audacity of these dogs. They 
came in thousands around every boat, disputing its right to the 
pilchards in the net, even rising around the floats and snapping at 
them. Those fishermen who were not expecting evil not only had 
all their fish stolen but had their nets sadly bitten and torn with the 
sharks’ spines. With the fishermen who had early discovered their 
presence, a desperate battle began at once; they dragging in their 
nets as if their lives depended on the act, while the dogs: crowded 
around them in thousands, seizing the pilchards as they were drawn 
out of the water, and in their hungry haste allowing themselves to 
be pulled into the boat rather than lose the mouthful they had taken. 
In this single night many fishermen had some of their new nets 
entirely destroyed; and as large shoals of pilchards were now in the 
neighbourhood, it was difficult to know what to do to avoid these 
dog-fish. D 

Evening is incomparably the best time for catching pilchards in 

nets, as the vast shoals then scatter themselves over the ocean for 
` feeding purposes, their food being generally minute crustaceans, 
which show phosphoric lights. When rushing after these scintillating 
brilliants they easily get entangled. All this seems to be well 
known to the sharks, for at these times they are the most active. 
On the occasion I have mentioned they became at last so violent that 
this important period for fishing had to be entirely given over to 
these freebooters. The fisherinen’s next step was to cruise the ocean 
over by day in search of shoals of pilchards (their neighbourhood is 
often indicated by the falling of gannets and the presence of masses 
of other sea birds), and, if they fell in with the fish, to set their nets 
as close to them as possible and await results. This proved to be a 
most uncertain and precarious mode of fishing. It was like a 
lottery; where one boat was successful four or five missed the fish. 
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‘Finally, even in this manner of fishing the men were baffled and 
deceived by the hungry violence of the sharks, for, when cruising 
some ten miles to the S.E. of the Eddystone, they fell in with what 
appeared to be vast masses of pilchards, colouring the water red in 
large patches, and scattered: here and there over several square 
miles;* so the hopes of all ran high that good catches of pilchards 

-would be made once more, and they instantly set their nets among: 
them.. Judge of their surprise and disappointment on looking into 
them- to find that, while“some shoals were pilchards, others were 

` packs of these hated dogs which had now taken to hunting pilchards 
by day. The men who were so unfortunate as to put their nets 
down between the “dogs and the pilchards had fishing with a venge- 
ance; for the dogs in their baffled. rage rushed into the nets and: 
carried them by sheer force to the sea bottom, tearing and destroying 

' them. This last act finally settled the matter; the fishery had to be ` 
instantly abandoned and the ocean left to.the supremacy of the dogs. 

While this was going on, the Plymouth trawlers, seeing the gulls 
and gannets, and knowing that good trawl-fish often abound where 
shoals. of pilchards congregate, also tried this neighbourhood: but . 
they also soon learnt to their sorrow that the sharks were far too 
strong for them to cope with; for the trawls on being drawn up were 
found full of them, and as the fishermen had no gear equal to 
hoisting the mass on board, the bag had to be cut through and all 
allowed to go free. In fact they sometimes keep together in such 
masses that one stormy winter, in Mevagissey Bay, some fishermen 
earned fair wages by catching them for manure, and selling them to 
the farmers at twopence per score, Two men have been known to 
load a small boat with them in three hours. Their line was only. six 

` feet long, armed with ‘stout brass wire about a foot above the hook 
to prevent it from being, bitten off. ‘The bait was part of another 
dog-fish. - 
_ Like most other fishes, these sharks a are very susceptible to sound. 
Regarding this fact, a singular circumstance happened in a fishing 
boat, the crew of which was composed of beach-combers and other 
stray hands picked up for a night or two’s fishing in fine weather. 
The master of the boat was an.intelligent man and well acquainted 
with the habits of these sharks: the hands were ignorant and super- 
stitious. One night they had been watching the pilchards by the 
aid of the phosphorescent light of the sea (at such times they are as 
easily seen as the stars in the’ sky, but a thousand times more. 
plentiful) yet they were afraid to put their nets among them in 
the night on account of thé sharks; but with the first streaks of 
light in the eastern -sky they quickly ‘threw their nets out among the 
i nue that ee of fish would go into the nets 


r All fish in’ masses when near the surface of the sen show a dull red colour, 
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quickly, and that with the daylight the mass of pilchards in the sea, 
on ceasing to feed, would drop down near the bottom, enticing the 
sharks to follow, and leave alone their nets and fish, which they 
could take out at their leisure. The plan was found to be unsuccessful 
as far as the sharks were concerned. The pilchards had meshed 
satisfactorily and the sharks swarmed around the boat and nets in 
masses. Finally, the struggle became a heavy one as to who should 
have the pilchards, the men or the dogs. Just as the sun became 
visible above the horizon the end of the-net was hauled on board the 
boat, and the battle was over, success being rather on the side of the 
men, 

The sharks, which had been increasing around the boat every 
minute, were now present in thousands, breaking the water with 
their tails and fins. The mass of them was fully three hundred yards 
in circumference. At this moment, the master, knowing the 
susceptibility of the sharks to concussive sound, and also the 
ignorance of the men, determined to play the latter a practical joke. 
First, looking sternly at the sharks, and then turning to his men, 
he said “It’s time for these dogs to leave.” He saw in an instant 
that the men did not comprehend him. Then he took a piece of 
wood, and, standing in a prominent place near the side of the boat 
and holding the wood high in the air, he shouted at the top of his 
voice: “Hear, oh ye dogs! Its time for ye all to go home.” As 
he finished the last words he struck the side of the boat violently 
with the wood. Instantly there was a sheet of broken water and 
every dog was gone. The master himself has told me he will never 
‘forget the look of wonder on the faces of his men; and to this -day 
they believe he has some strange power over these sharks. 

In scatining the fishes of the sea, it seems to be a fact that nature 
is abundant in the reproduction of fishes useful to man, while she is 
sparing in providing for the increase of creatures which are useless 
to him and which only prey on his food fishes. Even when these 
sharks through favourable conditions become excessive in numbers, 
Nature again provides another balance for keeping them in order, 
by investing them with cannibal habits; for there can be no doubt 

that in times of difficulty, when food becomes scarce, they quickly 
turn and devour each other. This is often seen by our fishermen, 
when they are working their long line, and dogs are plentitul. 

Although the line may be only out a short time it is not an 
uncommon thing to find the skeletons of dogs on the hook, clearly 
showing that they have been eating each other alive: for there 
is no mistaking their teeth marks. Hence the reason why our 
fishermen have such considerable periods of rest from their ravages. 

Outside of themselves, their greatest enemy is the porbeagle shark. 
These massive creatures, with their large incisive teeth, devour them 
without mercy, notwithstanding their defensive spines. And here 
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their mimicry, which is of-a very decided order, comes to their 
assistance. Being generally night feeders, in the darkness they are 
always protected by her sable garments, when they assume a dead rock 


. blue colour on the back and sides, and a'dull white on the belly. 


But in the daylight, when resting on the grey sandy sea bottom, they 
put on an indefinite light blue colour, approaching a grey, so. that in 


. the uncertain light of the deep water they are almost hidden from 
` their enemies. When in this condition, if hunger presses them, and 


i 


they have to hunt for food, in this guise they can easily approach 
their’ prey. 

‘Sharks and skates, in eons phases of their life in the sea, are not 
unlike those animals on the land. which propagate their species by 
selection and. congress. Evidently the horns of the bull, the hoofs of _ 
the horse, the spurs of the cock, and the claws of the cat, are weapons 
supplied by Nature to enable the stronger more easily to push their 
claims over the weak and degenerate in seeking association with the - 
gentler sex. And the tough skin of these various animals is to help 
them to bear more easily the brunt of the onslaught in this deter- 
mined strife. ` As, before intimated, the propagation of sharks and. 
skates is also by congress, as in the case of the higher vertebrata. 
This introduces conditions of existence very different- from those 
of the ordinary fishes, whom Nature yearly invests with burthens of 


eggs and spermatozoa for continuing their, race; and whose only : - 


desire under certain promptings is to-eject them somewhere quietly ` 
in the sea. But this higher form of procreation brings with it 
selection, preferment, sexual affinities, and endearment, with their 
purposes, desires, passions, and violence. Thus the males of the 
skates have sharp teeth and rows of sharp thorns near the head and 


. fins, ‘and `a tail, as flexible as a whip, which is almost covered with 


sharp spines. These are used with vehemence, when necessary, by 
the strong in asserting their masculine claims over the ue and 
the effete. 

These strong weapons are seen also in most of the E Among 
them are the teeth of the porbeagle, the spines of the dog fish, and 
the rasping sides of the hounds... And as, to the skin with which 
Nature has provided both these families for bearing the shock of this. 
maleficence, it is a tough article indeed, and is generally equal to the 
occasion. With our horse soldiers I am led to believe that shark’s ` 
skin is the only article that will stand the rub of certain portions of 
their accoutrements. — 


Marrus Dunn. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING—A DEFENCE. 


HE attack which is now being made on municipal progress— 
under the misleading name of municipal “trading ”—was 
initiated chiefly by men who, from not altogether disinterested 

motives, were jealous of the extent to which local authorities nar- 
rowed the field of private enterprise: it is supported by others who 
feel that- the creation of great municipal industrial monopolies may 
carry with it dangers and drawbacks which will more than counter- 
balance the benefits. State Departments felt that under our system 
of local self-government the towns were getting out of hand, and it 
was impressed upon members of Parliament from many quarters 
that unexpected developments had arisen which required some 
limitation, or new regulation, of this so-called municipal trading. 

The article by Lord Avebury in the last number of the Con- 
TEMPORARY Review presents the case against municipal trading. I 
propose to take his points one by one and set forth the other side of 
the case; and I will advance no statement without submitting the 
facts wpon which it is based. 


Tar Incrzasz or Locan Dest. 


Lord Avebury, like all other opponents of municipal enterprises, 
tries to create alarm about the increase of local indebtedness, There 
is no cause for anxiety. The comparison which is made between the 
national.and local debt is altogether deceptive. It has been intro- 
duced into the report of the Local Government Board for no other 
apparent purpose than to form the basis of misleading conclusions. 
We have it served up in papers read before learned societies, in 
speeches by aniti-municipal traders, and presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Municipal Trading in a series of beautifully-executed 
diagrams, showing the national debt by a gracefully descending 
curve, while the municipal debt is represented by a rapidly ascending 


m 
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line. But in order to make comparisons which are of value, we- 
must have like conditions. And the conditions in this case do not 
exist. The national debt has been incurred chiefly for wars—some 
of which date back more than a hundred years. Much of it simply 
represents the loss which fruitless wars cost. All of it is a dead 
weight on ‘the national exchequer, unproductive and unremunerative. 
Yet we are asked to put on a parity the capital expenditure of the 
Poor-law with the cost of the Crimean War; the capital. which we- 
have spent in building schools with the millions we wasted in losing 
the American colonies; the expense incurred in laying down new 
‘sewage systems with the cost of bringing over William of Orange to 
inaugurate the “glorious revolution” of 1688. But the deception 
does mot end here. The rise in local indebtedness is ‘attributed to 
municipal trading, and it is assumed that it is increased at the 
option of the local authorities. The greater part of the local debt has 
been compulsory, and has been incurred for other objects than 
municipal ‘trading. The total is now about £262,000,000. Nearly . 
thirty millions have been spent on schools, about fifteen millions on 
Poor-law purposes, and sewerage is responsible for almost as much 
as schools.. Then we have parks, public libraries, hospitals, fire 
brigades, gaols and police stations, and Lord Avebury would not 
suggest that a penny less should have been spent on any of these 
objects; neither would he like to curtail the amount- spent 
on education, sanitation, and in improving the amenities 
of city life. Most of this expenditure has been compulsory as far 
as the local authorities are concerned; all of it has been necessary 
and beneficial. Under the heading of harbours, piers, docks, and, 
embankments we have thirty-seven millions, and four millions stand 
for bridges and ferries. The only trading element here is docks, 
which I will refer to later on. Am analysis of the debt in this way 
puts another complexion on the debt question. Sir Henry Fowler 
has divided the debt as follows :-— 
£137,212,000 for purposes for which the local authorities are bound: 
to provide. 
£36,071,000 for education and: recreative purposes. 
£87,581,000 for trading and similar purposes.* ` 

Local authorities are bound to provide for educational and recreative 
purposes, and have not done too much in: these directions. - All tthe 
arguments used and comparisons made in connection with local 
indebtedness and municipal trading are only applicable to the third 
division, which represents industrial enterprises, and here the com- 
parison is even more misleading, as the capital spent on these under- 
takings is not only necessary and beneficial, but also remunerative. 
The opponents of municipal trading say that there is no closing of: 

* “Municipal Finance and Municipal Enterprise; Address to thé Royal Statistical 
Society.” King and Son. Is. 
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the capital account, but it is equally true that the debt is being paid 
off as fast as iit is created. The average period of all loans is probably 
thirty years. They are redeemed by the sinking fund at the end of 
that period. In ‘the case of trading entterprises—water, gas, elec- 
tricity supplies, tramways, etc—there are two elements of 
security; the interest is paid and the capital redeemed out of the 
profits of the undertakings (provision is also made for depreciation), 
while at the end of thirty or forty years or more, as the case may be, 
the works, including the land, are still there, but without any burden 
of capital. When extensions are made in the meantime, the same 
system of extinction is applied to the new debt. The more 
remunerative the undertakings which a town establishes, the 
greater is its credit. Some of the older markets and water works 
have now no capital against them. In the case of many under- 
takings, as, for instance, the Manchester Gas Works, the amount of 
money standing in the sinking and reserve funds is equal to the 
capital to be paid off. During the last ten years the growing 
mygienic needs of the community have involved large extensions of 
water works; and as we are passing through a period of unprece- 
dented activity in electricity supply and tramway development, the 
local debt is growing rapidly. But this simply indicates increased 
prosperity. Lord Avebury says: “If the English walter companies 
are all taken over that will mean another £100,000,000.” The 
addition would ‘be a very profitable investment for the community. 
Tt would mean, to begin with, a more generous supply of water at 
lower charges, and the community, instead of paying 10 or more per 
cent. in perpetuity to water companies, would wipe the original 
capital out of existence in fifty or sixty years. The suggestion is 
made that the expansion of municipal trading means fresh burdens 
on the rates. On the contrary, the undertakings are always self- 
supporting, and generally leave surplus profits, which go to relieve 
rates. Were it not for such profits, the rates in many towns would 
be higher than they are. i 


CHECK TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


It is alleged that municipalities check private enterprise. The 
only specific change which is made relates to electricity supply. We 
have not for the moment to consider whether the Electric Lighting 
Acts retarded the development of electric lighting, as if they did 
Parliament was responsible; we have only to deal with operations 
under these Acts. Lord Avebury says that there were special. 
difficulties in introducing electric light where municipalities owned 
the gas works, and adds that :— 


At the present moment there are more than 200 Provisional Orders 
which have been granted to municipal authorities for the supply of 
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dedio light, but under which nothing has been done. It is difficult 
to doubt that this has been done to protect gas works from com- 

- petition. .The local authorities have prevented others So supplying 
the light and have not supplied it themselves. 


This looks a serious indictment, but the seriousness’ disappears 
when we examine it closely. There are 124 municipal works in 
operation, and the number of Provisional Orders under which: works 

“are not yet in operation is 185, but in no fewer than 90 cases 
the works are in course of construction, so that in 95—not 200—cases_ 
“nothing thas been done.” ` More than half of these 95 orders were 
only granted last year; and most of the others in the two previous 
years, while all apply to small towns. The oldest are for Kilkenny, 
Clonmel, Newbury, Whitby, Partick, Weymouth, and Kingstown 
(Ireland). These small places were not ripe for electric lighting, 
-and the local authorities should be commended for their caution in _ 
not starting works prematurely. Tf there had been the prospect of 
early profit, companies would also have applied for Orders, and the 


Board of Trade has power ‘to grant competitive Orders to defeat a >- 


policy of delay. Lord Avebury suggests that the local authorities. 
use Provisional Orders to protect their gas works. I. find that out.. 
of the total of 95 authorities which hold Orders, and have not decided 
„upon. works, only the following have municipal gas works (I give ` 
the dates when the orders were granted) :— 


. Batley,. 1898. i Mansfield, 1899. 
Burslem, 1898 and 1899. Newbury, 1892. 
. Dumfries, 1899. Newcastle-under-Lyme, mae 
East Retford, 1899. Rawmarsh, 1898. 


Out of the total of 95 only eight towns have municipal gas works, 
and of these Lord Avebury’s charge is only applicable to the little 
Berkshire town of Newbury. As for the others, and also the town's 
which have not municipal gas works, they waited long enough to 
give, companies an opportunity to show their enterprise, but as none , 
came, ‘they took action themselves. They are more to be blamed for 
delay in applying for Orders than for delay in carrying them out. 
It has in fact been the local authorities which possessed municipal 
gas works that have been most ready to undertake electric lighting. 
And naturally so. They were encouraged by the success of their gas 
works and. by a desire to maintain their monopoly in lighting. 
The average age of the Provisional Orders not yet carried out is less 
than three years, and the Electric Power Companies, whose Bills are 

‘now before the House of Commons, declined to accept three years 
as the period within which they should lay down works. They 
asked five years, and unwillingly accepted four. 

T maintain that instead of checking private enterprise our muni- 
cipalities have stimulated British manufacture. They have been 


kept back because of the olom and inadequate methods of our.. . 
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manufacturers. They have been unable in some cases to meet the 
demands for electricity, as they could not get plant. They have been _ 
obliged to go to America for tramway rails, cars, and plant because 
our manufacturers could not supply them, just as the Egyptian 
Government had to go to America for the Atbara Bridge, and the 
Midland Railway for locomotives. The needs of our municipalities 
are leading American manufacturers to establish works in this 
country, as witness the enterprise of the great Westinghouse Com- 
pany, which has now an English branch, and they are compelling 
our own manufacturers to be less conservative in their methods, and 
more prompt in executing contracts. Companies care little for the 
origin of their goods, but municipalities have a spirit of local 
patriotism and protection which leads them to prefer local labour 
and home manufacture. 


Tar TIME or MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS. 


Lord Avebury says: “ My next contention is that it is undesirable 
“to make greater calls on the time of municipal councillors,” and he 
refers to the serious strain which membership of the London County 
Council involves. Lord Avebury .is himself an example of a busy 
man being able to serve the Council well. The work of the County 
Council is not so heavy as the duties which the Councillors in 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and Manchester have to discharge, but the 
London Councillors meet too often and talk too much. A provincial 
corporation meets only once a month. The energy of the Council 
and its voracity for details are probably to be put down to the 
exuberance of youth; certainly, in the older corporations, the com- 
mittees are smaller and have many more undertakings to supervise, 
and yet get through the work without overtaxing themselves. 

Municipal work attracts the most capable business men in every 
town. It is just the men who are at the head of their trades and 
callings who are found most active in serving their fellow citizens. 
The town councillors are thoroughly representative of the life and 
business interests of the community which they serve. One could 
tell what was the predominating industry of a town from the occupa- 
tions of the councillors. I find, for instance, that the great 
manufacturing centre of Birmingham has on its City Council 40 
manufacturers and tradesmen associated with the metal and jewellery 
trades (brassfounders, nail manufacturers, ironmasters, manufac- 
turing jewellers, etc.), 15 professional men (chiefly solicitors and 
doctors), 10 shopkeepers and merchants and 6 gentlemen. The 
gentlemen will be found, as a rule, to be retired manufacturers or 
tradesmen. Burnley is a centre of the cotton industry; we, therefore, 
find cotton manufacturers strongly represented on its council. Half 
the members are manufacturers and tradesmen, 15 are shopkeepers 
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and merchants, 6 are professional men, and- 3 are described as 
gentlemen. Every phase of the commerce of Manchester has its 
representatives on the City Council. Hull is a great shipping centre ; 
we naturally find, therefore, that the largest class on the’ Town 
Council are connected with shipping. Qn the Huddersfield Town 
Council one would expect to see a large proportion of manufacturers, 
and I find that half the number are, manufacturers and tradesmen: 
The staple of Sheffield stands out well in all its branches on the 
City Council. There are steel manufacturets, spade and shovel 
makers, directors of steel manufacturing companies, cutlery manu- 
facturers, saw makers, managers of steel works, ‘steel workers, 
` metal spinners, silver stampers and moulders. An inquiry into the 
occupations of councillors in other towns brings out the same con- 
clusion—that the council “draws from all classes pretty much in 
proportion to their interests in the community. These details should 
` satisfy critics like Lord Avebury that there is no lack of adminis- 
trative ability and business capacity among London councillors, just 
as there is no dearth of candidates ‘to discharge the onerous duties. 
They also show that municipal affairs are not managed by mere ~ 
‘amateurs, as some other critics would have us believe.* 


INCREASE OF MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. - 


The fear that the increase in municipal employees will cause 
labour disputes and exercise sinister influences at elections is shared 
by many. Lord Avebury again cites the London County Council, 
the staff of which “forms a little army, and exercises a distinct 
“influence in some municipal elections.” Such influence must be 
small, as the proportion of municipal electors to the whole is 
infinitesimal. In the case of London, a large number of the 
Council’s employees live beyond the limits of the county. There is, 
the possibility of danger, if municipal industries extend at the 


* To controvert the statement that the administration of-company undertakings was 
in more capable hands than the supervision of municipal works, Mr. Jeeves, Town Clerk of, 
‘Leeds, gave some important evidence before the Trading Committee. He spoke only of 
towns with which he had been officially connected. He said: In Peterborough there were 
five directors on the gas company, four of whom were tradesmen, whilst the chairman was 
a retired tradesman. The Corporation’s water undertaking was managed by a committee, 
all of whom were drawn from the same class. In Leeds there were formerly two gas 
companies, The directorate of one consisted of two machine manufacturers, one was ` 
described as a gentleman, and the others were tradesmen. Now, under the Corporation,” 
the Managing Committee consisted of three engincers of very large business experience and 
five manufacturers, some of them being concerned in the chemical industry. The electric 
light undertaking of the same city was formerly managed by one civil engineer and two" 
engineers, whilst the others had been merchants. . The same concern was now managed. 
on behalf of the Corporation by a committee on which were three engineers and three or 
four manufacturers. As a matter of fact, a partner in a certain firm was formerly a 
director of the company, and now the other partner was acting as the chairman of the. 
Corporation’s committee. In St. Helens the difference was even more marked. The old gas 
undertaking had a solicitor for a chairman, and two other professional men and four: 
tradesmen as directors. The Corporation now had an engineer for chairman, one other 
engineer, five manufacturers, all of whom were largely concerned in machinery or the 
chemical industry, and five tradesmen.”—Municipal Trading Committee, July 18th, 
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present rate, and the number of employees increases, that a large 
privileged class of servants will be created, whose object will be to 
draw more from the municipal exchequer for less work. But up to 
the present there are no indications that it exists. Municipal 
servants, as a class, do not combine for electoral purposes. They 
are not so selfish as some people think, and their influence at election 
times is small for several reasons: (1) While employed by 
the same body their interests are not identical; (2) they know that 
interested action on their’ part would lead to reaction; (8) while 
employed by the town they do not all live and vote in it. This is more 
especially the case in large cities, where, in any case, the municipal 
. employees must remain a very small proportion of the total 
electorate. People who fear their influence may, however, look to 


Women’s Suffrage as the best way of making them a still smaller 
minority. 


Tur Risk or Loss. 


In dealing with “ the risk of loss,” Lord Avebury is unable to give 
us any examples. He must go to telegraphs and railways for hia 
object lessons—which are only very distant in their application, The 
reason why the Post Office Telegraphs have ‘been a loss is because 
the State very foolishly allowed vested interests to be created, and 
had to buy up useless systems and pay premiums on inflated capital. 
The same fate would have befallen it for its shortsighted policy in 
the case of telephones, but for the’action of Glasgow and other muni- 
cipalities, whom the public must thank for the development in 
telephones which will break down the monopoly, and give the public 
cheaper telephones.* As for railways, the financial success of the 
State Railways of Cape Colony and Natal might be put against the 
examples which Lord Avebury mentions. And Australia, in keeping 
its railways in the hands of the State, and using them as instruments 
for colonial development in the public interest, is adopting a wiser 
policy than the United States, where railways have tyrannical 
powers, and are able to make or mar towns, and wreck industries; 
and it is certainly due to their influence and connivance that huge 
trusts like the Standard Oil monopoly have been created. 

` Lord Avebury makes the statement that “the municipalities in 
“their return to Parliament show on paper a profit of about 4 per 

“cent.,” but he should have added that this is the surplus which goes 
to the relief of rates after interest and sinking fund charges have 
been - paid, and depreciation allowed, otherwise the statement. is 
misleading. The return} states clearly enough that the “average 


* See the writer’s article “The Telephone Monopoly,” in the Contemporary Review, 
October, 1898.. 


t Municipal Corporations (Reproductive undertakings), House of Commons, 1899, No. 88. 
VOL, LXXVII. R 
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“annual net profit ” on capital amounting to £83,000,000 is 
. £3,613,000, which iš a very satisfactory result, especially when we 
: remember that the return includes baths, which should not bė 
‘regarded as “reproductive” in a commercial sense, and piers and 
quays, which are frequently in the nature of improvements. 


_ Tramways. 


We next come to men Lord Pe admits that- “ šome- 
“ ‘thing may be said in favour of tramway ownership by 
“ municipalities,” but “the working of tramways raises many 
“ questions about salaries, horses, fares, and wages,” and he “ greatly 
* doubts whether it is wise for municipalities to undertake suck: > 
“business.” Now, it is just those questions which a municipality’. 
-can deal with better than companies.‘ Every example of municipal, 
working has been followed’ with success. The service has been at 
once improved, fares reduced, and better treatment extended to the — 
` employees. The object in every case has been to carry the greatest 
number of people at the lowest possible fares, which is the. true © 
function of municipal tramways. Every transfer of tramways from 
ai company to a municipality has been followed by improvements; 
but it is almost impossible to make a comparison which would be 
fair, as naturally the companies which were compulsorily bought out, 
under the Tramways Act were not likely, & dying concerns, to . 
improve their services. On the contrary, they allowed. their under- 
takings to fall into a dilapidated condition, and tried to get back as, 
much as possible for themselves. There is only one instance of a 
transfer where the lines were kept the same in length, where, tha 
same cars, the same stud, and the same staff were used, and only” 
new management introduced and new methods of administration 
. adopted. That happened in Sheffield. The following table shows’ 
the effect of the PEONO O of municipal working in that city :— 


-~ Corporatiòn’s ` 

Company’s last 
nE ge first year, lst 
year;ending 30th 1896, to 


l E $ June, 1896. wih Jaly,. 1897. 
Length öf tramway (double lines)... 9 9 


‘Number of miles run ~ ... sve ase: 692, 855 ` 788,262" 
Number of passengers carried =... sae 6,566,033 ` 8,458,078. 
Receipts from passengers ... doe --. £39, 995 2s. 4d.- £46,517 2s. 4d. 
Receipts from passengers per mile run ... 13.858, 15.228. 
Receipts from eran por street mile of 

tramway : a . £4,448 16s. Od. £5;168 lis. 4d. 

. Average number of cars running daily ` ch ee 84.48 `° _ > 86.48 

Average number of poeng per car, > por . i 

week ... te aed 8,621 4,569 
Average receipts per car, per week. i £22 Is. ld. £25 2s. 10d. 
Average number of horses aos -812 . 340 


Average cost of forage per horse, per week l Qs. Od. -© 78. 94d. 
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It will be seen from the above that by working exactly the same 
system nearly two millions more people were carried and the 
receipts increased. The first thing the municipality did was to 
reduce fares and put on working men’s cars, and to treat employees 
better.. The increase in the wages bill amounted to £2,423, and 
carried with it a reduction of hours. The sole object of munici- 
palities is to study the comfort and convenience of passengers; to 
see that the conductors are clothed in neat uniforms, are courteous, 
and are well treated. The adoption of this policy explains a great 
deal of the success of municipal tramways. 


Gas SUPPLY. 


Lord Avebury even doubts the expediency of municipal gas works, 
and he supports his doubts by the following quotation from the 
evidence of the Secretary to the Board of Trade before the Joint 
Committee of Parliament of May 22nd, 1900, who is reported as 
having said :— 

The returns do not suggest that there is any great balance of 
advantage to the consumer as regards the price charged in being 
supplied by a local authority instead of a company. 

This isolated sentence does not fully represent Sir Courtenay Boyle’s 
evidence, but if he had examined his own returns carefully,he would 
have seen that there were two advantages apart from prices. The 
first is that municipalities supply gas of a higher illuminating power, 
generally of three or four candles more than the companies; next, 
that they give the ratepayers the benefit of large surplus profits. 
Here are a few examples of this distribution of profits in aid of rates 
for the year ending March, 1899, and the average annual profit for 
the previous twenty years* :— 
Profits in aid Annual average 


, of Rates for for the 20 
City or Borough. Year ending years ended 
25th March, 25th March, 

1899. 1899. 

£ £ 
Barrow-in-Furness aei igs a. 4,982 4,910 
Birkenhead 0 Pee a sok «. 7,884 4,910 
Birmingham ... ai a aaa <.. 34,320 30,282 
Blackburn ih a ony oes ... 10,756 3,970 
Bolton aie ats ae eee «.. 25,000 14,227 
Bradford ie wai wee ae ... 19,700 13,760 
Burton-on-Trent eas eh Ave ... 6,106 6,853 
Doncaster as wie os zei ... 4,615 í 3,132 
Halifax ags ia ise or ... 6,000 > 4,084 
Huddersfield ... - ... eg aes ... 5,010 5,720 
Leeds... vee ssy oo ys ... 12,772 3,066 
Leicester Sey aes sas aa ... 17,025 18,271 


* See annual gas returns issued by the Board of Trade, and statistics submitted by 
Mr. Jeeves, Town Clerk of Leeds, to the Trading Committee, July. 
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Profits in aid Annual average 

j ; i of Rates for for the 20 

City or Borough. Year ending years ended 

25th March, - 25th March, 

1899. - 1899. 
Lo . £ £ 

". Manchester’ seo e a, e eee 51,200 ` 43,264 
’ Middlesbrough o> wakes Fes ee .» 1,859 >` 5,134 
Nottingham... Bee wee tae ee 24,839 18,938. 
_ Oldham “ae swe ua hee eae ... 9,606 _ 9,248 
Rochdale ees vi Sed ats .-- 8,984 - 9,670 
Salford ... wee tas vee wee eee 26,827 14,733 
Southport ass iat ae we’ + an = 7,000 ; 7,552 
Stockport Mak is ait cee, an: ,069 ; 5,964" 

Stockton-on-Tees Ms sis fae wee d, 098 4;204 ` 
Widnes ce i ea wks ee 1 580 “ 1,368 
Wigan vase ee wae fee es ` 10,300 ‘ 6,563 


This makes a total of over four and three-quarter milions in relief 
of rates in twenty-three towns during the last twenty years. If com- 
_ panies had supplied the gas these millions would have gone to share- 
holders. ` \ 

Sir Courtenay Boyle handed in a return to the Trading Committee, - 
comparing the 222 municipal gas undertakings with the 437 gas 
companies. The average price in the former case was £3 6s. 2d:; in 
the latter £3 0s. 4d. Field’s analysis, referring to a limited number 
of representative undertakings—an independent publication com-. 
piled by a gas company’s official—shows also that municipalities 
supply gas of a higher illuminating power and charge less. It is, 
therefore, to the advantage of gas consumers, gud consumers, and as- 
ratepayers, that municipal gas works should extend. 


oN 


Hovsiva. 


‘Lord Avebury’s references to the housing question are on,a 
different footing. While I agree with him that municipal housing 
has had its deficiencies I do not admit that surnelpatinee have the 
alternative which the suggests. He says :— - È 

Municipalities have power under the existing law to oneal ie 
owners of slum property to put it into ai proper condition, and this 
power might be exercised, and, secondly they might buy the pro- 
“_ perty and build workmen’s dwellings themselves. The first seems to 
me the true policy. J ” 

In my article in the Contemrorary Review for April I hee 
that it was impossible, under the present law, to carry out the 
‘coercive legislation without causing greater hardships to the poor 
than they suffered. The process is tedious and not always successful, 
and when the final step—eviction—takes place, the poor simply move 
into other dwellings which become overcrowded and insanitary. The 
overcrowding in the slums is not got rid of. Then municipalities, 
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like the London County Council, which clear slum areas, have no 
option but to build themselves. Few offers from ‘builders or com- 
panies are received for building workmen’s dwellings on the sites 
of slums, and therefore unless the municipalities build they 
fail in their duty. They unhouse, but make no provision for 
re-housing. This is not a difficulty of recent date, or one that has 
been caused by the progressive policy of the London County Council. 
It dates from the ‘time of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
‘left a large legacy of cleared sites which could not be sold or let, 
and upon which the Council ‘had no option but to build. It may be 
admitted that what municipalities do is a “mere tinkering with the 
“vast subject.” But the effect of their enterprise, whether in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, London, or other large cities, has always been 
to stimulate priyate builders, and raise the standard of accommo- 
dation. What ‘has affected the enterprise of industrial dwelling 
companies in London is not so much the building operations of the 
‘London County Council as the amended Building Act, which lays 
down new provisions for light and air—which have been regarded as 
luxuries by builders in former times. The sun has the chance of 
shining into every room, and the height of a house is limited to the 
width of the street which it faces—provisions which, whatever their 
temporary effect may be on the profits of the builders and landlords, 
certainly are not too stringent when the health of the poor is con- 
sidered. 


WATER. 


It seems too late in ‘the day to defend the municipalisation of the 
water supply, for only a small and unrepresentative minority now 
oppose it, but as Lord Avebury refers to the report of Lord Landaff’s 


ce 


Commission on London Water Supply, and speaks about the “ un- 
“necessary: risk ™ ‘which would follow purchase, I will quote a few 
sentences from the Commission’s report, which shows that public 
control in London is a necessary as well as a wise step, and that the 
consumers are certain to lose by the prolongation of company rule. 
The report says (Clause 128) :— 


The companies have for many years been working on a tide of 
prosperity and their profits have, generally speaking, steadily in- © 
creased. We have to ask ourselves what would happen to the com- 
panies if the necessity arose for large expenditure, probably un- 
remunerative during some time, with the consequence of reduced 
profits and reduced dividends. The directors, having before them the 
double duty of safeguarding the interest, on the one hand, of the 
‘shareholders, and on the other of the consumers, would be in a 
difficult position which might lead to results unsatisfactory to the 
consumers, whereas a public authority, having acquired the under- 
takings will be likely to have no other object in view than to satisfy the 
requirements, ~ i 
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Unless the. London water undertakings are municipalised the, 
companies will be placed in the “difficult position,” and, judging 
by their uniform conduct in the past, will not hesitate a moment; 
they will protect the shareholders’ interest, whatever happens to the 
‘consumer. 
` ErrorRriorTY SUPPLY. 

It has been shown that Lord Avebury’ 8 charge. that “the progress 
“of electric lighting has been dnd is seriously retarded by the fact 
“that so many municipalities are interested in gas” cannot be 
sustained. He does not go into details with regard to electricity 
supply. As things stand at present municipalities compare: very 
favourably with companies. AJl the large towns outside London have . 
now municipal supplies. The important cities which were short- 


sighted enough not to start undertakings -have wisely bought out ``’ 


companies—paying very handsome compensation. ` Companies have 
‘higher charges. than municipalities. The average, comparing all 
municipal ‘with company undertakings, is as nearly as possible a penny 
per unit in favour of the former. “A number of municipalities charge 
_ -as little as 34d. per unit, which no company can approach; while 

` about twenty companies still charge more than 6d. per unit. In 
every case where the charges are low thére are surplus profits. Com- 
parisons in towns of similar size also favour municipalities. There . 
could be no better testimony to the efficiency of municipal adminis- 
tration. It means that municipalities are up to date in their 
machinery and plant, and that they are quite as able as companies in 
managing the business. 

A few contrasts between company and municipal supplies iù the 
same towns will enforce this point. Leeds Corporation recently paid 
_ £370,000 for the local electric lighting works upon which a company . 

had spent. £217,000. Yet the Corporation at once reduced the price, 
and at the end of the first year had a surplus profit of £17,258, after 
paying all ‘interest and sinking fund charges, depreciation, ete. . 
Sheffield paid £272,400 for a company’s undertaking, upon which 
£124,000 had been spent. The Corporation reduced the charges by 
13d. per unit in the first year, and still had a surplus profit. The 
case of Liverpool is still more striking. The Corporation gave - 
£436,000 for a company’s. undertaking, the capital of which was 
£264,000.’ This was in 1896. At the end of the first year’s working 
the Corporation reduced the charges 14d. per unit. The average charge 
in 1896 was: 6.87d. per unit; it is now 4.67d. The supply for - 
ordinary lighting purposes has more than doubled in the period: ` 

In the ordinary way a corporation has two advantages over a com- 
pany. A Provisional Order in the hands of a company at once repre- 
sents a valuable asset; but however much is obtained for Orders, or is 
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spent in floating a company, it all represents so much capital upon 
- which dividends have to be paid. Such capital cannot possibly exist 
in connection with municipal works, while the municipality can 
always raise its capital on easier terms. Companies want a dividend 
of 7 or 8 per cent.; municipalities do not require more than a'return 
of 5 per cent. to pay interest and sinking fund charges and leave a 
surplus. 

Lord Avebury lays down the following postulate :— 

_ That no extension of municipal trading for purposes not yeb sanc- 
tioned should be permitted except after full notice and special Parlia- 
mentary enquiry. 

Every extension of municipal trading necessarily involves inquiry 
—either by the Local Government Board or the Board of Trade, or 
more frequently in connection with a Bill in Parliament. Every 
Bill before it passes has to go through the ordeal of two committees. | 
Counsel for the Speaker revises the draft Bills, striking out clauses 
which ask novel powers, and the chairman of committees exercises 
the same right. There are, therefore, adequate Parliamentary and 
departmental checks on local authorities, and they must always make 
out a good case before new powers are conferred upon them. 

-Lord Avebury also says that— - 

any ratepayer objecting should have the right to be heard, and give 
reasons for opposing the Bill. 
and 

at present if a Bill proposing the purchase of a water, lighting, or 
gas company is presented to Parliament the company is entitled to be 
heard as to the terms of, purchase; but ratepayers who think the 
purchase unwise have no locus standi, and consequently no oppor- 
tunity of placing their views before Parliament. 

Ratepayers, of course, are represented by their town councils. No 
important scheme, such as Lord Avebury foreshadows, is ever brought 
forward before elections have been fought upon it, and the Council 
is elected to promote it. But even if during the twelve months the 
ratepayers reflect, there can always be a direct referendum on the 
Bills promoted. 


No FINALITY to MUNICIPAL PROGRESS. 


It matters little how many Parliamentary Committees sit and 
report on municipal trading, there can be no finality to municipal 
progress. Rules cannot be made to regulate legislation on hard and 
fast lines, as new problems are continually arising which have to be 
settled according to local circumstances. The elasticity of our 
system of local self-government is one of its chief advantages. It is 
possible to remove some of the restrictions which hinder companies 
from developing new undertakings without cramping the expansion of 
municipal action, but to place any limit to municipal enterprise is as 


- 
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hopeless as to define and limit the functions of the State. Every 
year the State is extending its control into the domain of private . 
action, and Parliament frequently confers new powers on’ muni- 
cipalities which they do not seek. A few years ago it gave County 
Councils power to construct and operate Light Railways, which none - 
of them asked, and last year invited them to go into business as 
bankers and building societies under the Small Houses Act. I have 
dealt with all the points raised by Lord Avebury, but much more 
‘could be said if space permitted in defence of municipal action. It 
is useless to discuss isolated cases of novel powers which have heen 
sought, as they have not been granted. As things stand the dangeré 
which haunt Lord Avebury are not apparent. Le x 
Municipalities should have as wide powers as companies have when 
engaged in the-same industries. They should be able, for instance, 
to trade to the utmost in their residuals from gas works, they should 
have power to supply fittings for electric light, and’ should work 
tramways beyond their borders if the neighbouring suburban 
- authorities find the arrangement to their own advantage, as they 
have done at Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester and other places. The 
advantages of municipal trading are not always confined to the areas 
of the towns, but benefit trade generally. Witness the splendid | 
enterprise of Glasgow in converting the Clyde into a harbour and 
making the city a leading port; compare the public spirit of Liver- 
pool and Bristol in maintaining their docks, which are public 
property, and helping forward our trade, with the state of things in _ 
London, where company rule has\been a lamentable failure— ` 
damaging the reputation of the city and hampering our trade. 


Rosgrt Donarn. - 


TOLSTOY'S THEORY OF ART. 


HE forefathers of the Scribes and Pharisees of old stoned the 
| prophets, and in more recent days so respectable an organ as 
The Times has spoken with intolerance of men as estimable as 
Macaulay, Cobden, Bright, or Abraham Lincoln. History and 
experience alike show how difficult it is to treat with fairness the 
prominent exponents of views we do not share. 

A striking instance of this is furnished by the palpable unfairness 
of certain recent attacks on the philosophical writings of Leo Tolstoy, 
a man whose views deserve, at least, serious examination. 

Tolstoy has had very great difficulty in presenting his opinions 
(especially hig religious and philosophic opinions) to the world. 
Several of his books are totally prohibited in Russia; when printed 
in Russian at Geneva, they were most carelessly edited, and, missing 
the attention Tolstoy usually devotes to his proof-sheets, they contain 
errors that have proved a stumbling-block to translators. Other 
works of his, permitted in Russia, were tampered with by the Censor, 
who struck out what Tolstoy wrote, and, worse still, sometimes 
inserted words of his own. 

But for non-Russian readers the heaviest blow to Tolstoy’s 
reputation as a clear and sane thinker, was struck, not by Censor, or 
by editor, but by translators who, if perhaps capable of dealing with 
his stories, were incompetent to render his philosophy. It is with 
great reluctance that I refer specially to Miss Isabel Hapgood’s 
unfortunate attempt to translate his profound work on Life, but 
justice to Tolstoy’s reputation obliges me to do so. That version 
contains much absolute nonsense. A comparison with the original 
shows that the usual Russian negative has been mistaken for the 
affirmative, and that the translation contains other almost incredible 
blunders. It appeared at a time when readers, surprised that 
a novelist should attempt philosophical work, were wondering 
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whether they ought to take Tolstoy seriously in his new rôle. Tt 
caused many people, I believe, to conclude that, as a philosopher, 
f Tolstoy must not be taken seriously. Such a prejudice, once created, 
”- is not easily. broken down, and his subsequent works liave not received 
-the serious study they deserve. 

A man who has spoken the truth as he. saw it, under constant 
` risk of persecution; who has had his works suppressed or mutilated 
at- home, and badly edited abroad; who has been translated so that 
he has appeared to assert what he wished to deny,—such a man surely 
has a special claim to scrupulously fair treatment at the hands of his 
reviewers. But to show ‘that this claim is not always recognised, it 
will only be necéssary to instance the reception accorded by certain’ 
criti¢s to the Count’s last philosophical-work, What is Art? 

Tolstoy's novels and stories, with the solitary exception of the 
Kreutzer Sonata, have been very well-received. ` It is no mean tribute 
to his power of infecting his reader with his own feelings, that even. . 
his last novel, Reswrrection—directly indicting, as it does, funda- 
mental principles of civil and criminal law in the validity of which 


most men still firmly believe—has been welcomed with enthusiasm by . ~ 


` a considerable part of the Press, and passed over in almost absolute” 
silence by the rest. -Of attack’on the’ book there has been next to 
‘none. Since Matthew Arnold and William Dean Howells ‘com- 
mended him to English readers, Tolstoy’s rank among the very 
foremost-writers of fiction has not been seriously called in question. 
Even his philosophical and scientific works, treating of human: 
conduct, activities, institutions and beliefs, have met with some - 
cordial appreciation. For instance, Mr. A. B. Walkley welcomed 
What is Art? in a series of interesting articles in the Star, and 
hailed. it as “the most important essay in pure criticism of recent 
“years, and destined to become a classic.” Another appreciative 
teview of the same work was Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s in the Daily 
‘Chronicle. The opening sentence— 
“This: book is a most effective booby wrap.. It is written with so 
utter a contempt for the objections which the routine critic is sure 


. to allege against it, that many a dilettantist reviewer has already 
accepted itas a butt set up by Providence . . . 


precisely hit off one aspect of the matter. 

Many of the reviewers abstained entirely from explaining Tolstoy’s 
views, and contented themselves with denunciation. 

For example, a leading article’in Literature (80th July, 1898) 
accorded to the author ‘of such “ ‘clotted nonsense,” “distinction 
si ‘among ‘esthetic circle-squarérs’* After stating’ that “there 

‘never’ was any reason for inferring . . . that Count 
“olstoi’s “opinions on the philosophy .of art would be worth’ 
“the paper on which they are written”; and that the ex- 
pounder of these “ fantastic doctrines surpasses all other advocates: 
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“of this same theory in perverse unreason,” the writer proceeds with 

an examination of “the melancholy case of the eminent, Russian 

“novelist,” and tells us that i 
the notion of turning for guidance to a Russian man of letters of 
whom all we know, outside his literary record, is that he has embraced 
Socialism on much the same grounds of conviction as a Sunday after- 
noon listener to a Hyde Park orator, and “found religion” in much 
the same spirit as one of the “ Hallelujah lasses” of the Salvation 
Army, is on the face of it absurd. Nobody, however eminent as a 
novelist . . . has any business to invite his fellow-men to step 
with him outside the region of sanity . . . and sit down beside 
him like Alice beside the Hatter or the March Hare for the solemn 
examination of so lunatic a thesis as this. 

All this is somewhat bewildering to those who have read What is 
Art? and understood it; but light-is thrown upon the real state of 
the case by the following sentence from the same article: “We 
‘respectfully but firmly decline his proposal that we should study 
“his opinions.” 

The respect is not very obvious, but the frankness of the writer’s 
admission that he will not study the views he is denouncing is all that 
could be desired. It had cost Tolstoy 15 years of effort to produce 
and clarify his thesis. But as there are none so deaf as those who 
won’t hear, we may well believe that a man who would not study it, 
did not understand it. 

To tell the simple truth—Tolstoy had said much that was new and 
startling, but that could not be quickly digested; and he had 
expressed it in such a caustic manner, had been so severe on critics, 
specialists, professional artists, and art schools, as well as on whole 
groups of other people, from spiritualists to scientists, and to 50 or 
more well-known living people into the bargain; had, in fact, hit so 
freely and so hard, that counter attacks of considerable asperity 
were inevitable. It was only natural that people whose cherished 
beliefs were ruthlessly trampled under foot should resist with all 

-their might.’ But were their blows effective, or did they merely beat 
the air? In order to answer this question it will be necessary to take 
a representative criticism and examine it with some care. It would 
be hardly fair to take for this purpose one of the reviews that 
appeared while the book was still new.* Mr. Walkley, it is true,— 
though under the disadvantage of reviewing the work as it appeared 
in separate parts,—then already perceived that, “this calm and 
“cogently reasoned effort to put art on a new basis is a literary 
“event of the first importance,” but most of the critics at that time 
had not begun to realise this importance. Let us therefore rather 


* The first complete edition approved of by Tolstoy was the English version issued by 
the Brotherhood Publishing Company about Midsummer, 1898. The cheaper edition 
subsequently published by Walter Scott (in the Scott, Library series) is printed from the 
same type and differs only in its get up, and by the omission of the author’s portrait and 
of the index which the Brotherhood Publishing Company’s 4th edition contains. The 
pages quoted in this article refer fo eithey edition, 
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take the latest review, the one that appeared this-year in the April 
re of the Quarterly Review. It is entitled “ ‘ Tolstoi’s Views 
o T ” 
First, however, it will be ai to sketch in bare atte the 3 main 
position taken up by Tolstoy. This is the more necessary as it isa 
task generally neglected by the reviewers. , 


‘No department of science, as Vion justly remarks, has been more 
generally abandoned to the dreams of the metaphysicians than 
wsthetic philosophy. The task Tolstoy has undertaken is to clear up 
* the frightful obscurity which reigns in this region of speculation.” 
` What is Art? , Its manifestations are “bounded on one side by the 
. “practically useful and on the other by unsuccessful attempts at art.” 

` But what working definition of Art is there, that would enable us to 

feel sure that this or that production of human activity is a work of 
art? The answer at first seems very simple to those “who talk 
“without thinking.” They are accustomed to say that “Art is such 

“activity as produces beauty.” But this only shifts the matter a 
step. We have now to ask for a working definition of beauty, and 
on careful examination: we find that this has nowhere been given. 
“Every attempt to define beauty objectively, as consisting “either in 
`“ utility, or ih adjastment to a purpose, or in symmetry, or in order, 
“or in proportion, or in smoothness, or in harmony of the parts, or 
“in unity amid variety, or in various combinations of these” (p. 38), 
ias broken down utterly, and we have nothing left but a subjective 
definition which amounts to this, that.beauty is, “that which pleases | 
“us” without evoking in us desire. In other words, “Beauty is 

“simply a certain kind of disinterested pleasure received by us.’ 


` . This seems clear enough, but unfortunately it is inexact, and can be 


widened out so as to include the pleasure derived from drink, from 
food, from touching a delicate skin, Bey as is done by Guyau, Kralik 
and ‘other estheticians. 

The yet more serious trouble is, that different things please’ 
different people. Instead:of getting a solid basis for a science we get 
. landed in confusion arising from the fact that tastes differ. If we 

use the word beauty in our definition of art, and -if beauty means 
`“ that which pleases,” and if different things please different people— ` 
our definition is useless. One man will say a certain thing is a work 
of-art because it pleases him, another will reply that it is not a 
work of art because he does not like it. 

And this is precisely what has happened and is TE Is 
Rudyard Kipling a great poet? Yes, says A., he is, because I like his - 
verses and agree with them. No, says B., he is not, because I don’t 
like his verses.and disagree with them. 

. Thus the science of esthetics has as yet failed to get even a start. 
Ft has not told us what art is, still less has it enabled us to judge of 
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the quality of art. “So that the whole existing science of esthetics 
“ fails to do what we might expect from it, being a mental activity 
“calling itself a science, namely, it does not define the qualities 
“and laws of art, or of the beautiful (if that be the content of art), or 
“the nature of taste (if taste decides the question of art and its 
* merit), and then, on the basis of such definitions, acknowledge 
“as art those productions which correspond to these laws, and reject 
“those which do not come under them. But this science of æsthetics 

“consists in first acknowledging a certain set of productions to be 

‘art (because they please us), and then framing such a theory of art 
“that all those productions which please a certain circle of people 
“should fit into it” (p. 41). 

Such being the case, reasonable men should be not merely ready, 
but anxious, to avoid the use of the word beauty in framing their 
definition of art, and should select words which mean the same thing 
to each of us who uses them. Yet, strange to say, the sestheticians, the 
specialists, and the “cultured crowd” cling tenaciously, and even 
fanatically, to the use of a word which they cannot define in a service- 
able manner. They are as angry with anyone who protests against 
its use in a scientific definition as the Scarboro’ roughs are with a 
Quaker who says that men ought not to kill each other. 

“As is always the case, the more cloudy and confused the concep- 
“tion conveyed by a word, with the more aplomb and self-assurance 
“do people use that word, pretending that what is understood by it is 
“so simple and clear that it is not worth while even to discuss what it 
“actually means. This is how matters of orthodox religion are 
“usually dealt with, and this is how people now deal with the con- 
“ception of beauty” (p. 14). 

For his part Tolstoy prefers to understand, and to let other people: 
understand, what he means by the words he uses, and he has therefore 
framed a definition of art which avoids all obscurity. 

“ Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man consciously, 
“by means of certain external signs, hands on to others feelings he has 
“ lived through, and that other people are infected by these feelings, and 
“also experience them ” (p. 50). 

Art is possible because we share one common human nature. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” All who are 
capable of experiencing “that simple feeling familiar to the plainest 
“man and even to a child, that sense of iffection with another’s - 
 feeling—compelling us to joy in another’s gladness, to sorrow at 
“ another’s grief, and to mingle souls with another” (p. 151), possess 
the mental and emotional telegraph wires along which an artist’s 
influence may pass. 

A common crowd may be swayed by an orator, but not by the ablest 
mathematical lecturer; for, whereas thoughts can only be transferred 
to minds sufficiently prepared to receive them, the feelings that are 
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‘the birthright of our common humanity are shared by all normal 
people. When an orator fails to sway his audience, we say the orator 
has failed—not the audience. ` But when a boy fails to understand 
the 5th proposition because he has not understood those that preceded 
it, we do not say that Euclid has failed—but that the boy has not 
understood him. Science is a human activity, transmitting thoughts 
from man to man: Art is a human. activity, transmitting feelings. 
They .have some features in common. < Clearness, simplicity, and 
compression are desirable'in both, and the same book, or the same 
‘speech, may contain both science and art; but there is a fundamental , 
difference, though both alike are “ indispensable’ means of communi- 
“ cation, without which mankind could not exist” (pp. 52 and 200). 
‘Before passing from. definitions to deductions based on them, ` 
reference.should be made to the physiological evolutionary definition 
of Schiller, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer, which Tolstoy sums up 
thus : ' “ Art is an activity arising even in the animal kingdom, and 
‘springing from sexual desire and the propensity to play” (p. 46). _ 
This, though superior to the definitions which depend on the con- . 
ception of beauty, “is inexact because, instead of speaking about the - 
“ artistic activity 3 “itself; which is the real matter. in ‘hand, it treats of 
“ the derivation of art” (p. 46). 
Accepting Tolstoy’s definition of art, we at once see that art covers 
a much wider ground than we have been accustomed to suppose. ` > 
. “We are accustomed to understand art to be only what we hear» 
“and see- in theatres, concerts, and exhibitions; together with 
‘buildings, statues, poems, novels. , . . But all this is but the 
“smallest part of the art by which we communicate with each other in 
“life. All human life is filled with works of art-of every kind—from 
“‘cradle-song, jest, mimicry, the ornamentation of- houses, dress and: 
* utensils, up .to church services, . buildings, monuments, and 
“triumphal processions. It is all artistic activity” (p. 51). ` 
_ But we generally use the word in a special and restricted sense -to 
mean, not all human activity that. deliberately and with pre- 
meditation transmits feelings, “ but only that'part which we for some 
‘reason select from it and to which we- attach special aaa 
(p. 51). 2 
Before considering what kind of art deserves to. be: diis specially 
selécted for our highest esteem, we must clearly distinguish between 
two different- things: (1) the subject matter of art, and (2) the form 
of, art apart. from, its subject matter.- This. distinction is funda-: 
mentally important, and as soon as it is made, the vexed question of. , 
the relation of art to morality solves itself easily and inevitably. .  - 
Let us take art apart from its subject matter first. 
“There is one indubitable indication distinguishing real art ins 
“its counterfeit, namely, the infectiousness of art. If aman, without 
“exercising effort and without altering his standpoint, on reading, 
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“hearing, or seeing another man’s work, experiences a mental 
“condition which unites him with that man and with other people 
“who also partake of that work of art, then the object evoking that 
“condition is a work of art” (p. 160). 

“And not only is infection a sure sign of art, but the degree of 

“ infectiousness is also the sole measure of excellence in art.” 

“The stronger the infection the better is the art, as art, speaking 

‘now apart from its subject matter, i.e., not considering the quality 
“of the feelings it transmits” (p. 153). 

From this point of view, art has really nothing to do with beats 
The feelings transmitted may be good or bad feelings, and may pro- 
duce the best or the worst results on those who are influenced by 
them. Yet, in either case, the man who transmits them is an artist. 

“The feelings with which the artist infects others may be most 
“various—very strong or very weak, very important or very 
“insignificant, very bad or very good: feelings of love for native 
“Jand, self-devotion and submission to fate or to God expressed in a 
“drama, raptures of lovers described in a novel, feelings of 
“voluptuousness expressed in a picture, courage expressed in a 
i “triumphal march, merriment evoked by a dance, humour evoked by 

‘a funny story, the feeling of quietness transmitted by an evening 
“landscape or by a lullaby, or the feeling of admiration evoked by a 

“beautiful arabesque—it is all art” (p. 49). 

If you have not lost the capacity—usually possessed by people 
leading a sane and natural life—to share the feelings expressed by 
others, you may try the quality of a production first of all by this 
internal test: does it unite you in feeling with its author and with 
others who share the same infection? Only if it does this, have you 
any right to testify to its being a work of art. 

If you are infected by the work, and are, therefore, sure that it is 
a work of art, the next question is whether it is a weak work of 
“exclusive art,” or a great work of “universal” art. It may influ- 
ence you—who have, perhaps, been specially trained and accustomed 
to that kind of art, or who share the prepossessions of the artist, and 
belong to his set, class, school, sect, or race—but is it capable of 
influencing men of other classes, races, and ages? Here the primary 
internal test is supplemented by an ecaternal one. There are works of 
“universal art” (using the word, of course, in a comparative and not 
in an absolute sense). “The Iliad, the Odyssey, the story of Joseph, 
the Psalms, the Gospel parables, the story of Sakya Muna, the hymns 
of the Vedas, the best folk legends, fairy tales, and folk songs are 
understood by all. If only they are adequately rendered, and are 
received not superstitiously but with an open mind, they are “ quite 

“comprehensible now to us, educated or uneducated, as they were 

“comprehensible to the men of those times, long ago, who were even 
“less educated than our labourers” (pp. 102-108). 


` 
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Even a strictly national art, such as J apanese decorative w may 
be admirable and “ universal.” - “The feeling (of admiration at, and 
“delight in, the combination of lines and’ colours) which the artist 
. “has experienced, and with which he infects the spectator” (p. 171), 
may be so sincere that it acts on men of other races without 
demanding from them any laborious preparation before they can 
‘enjoy it. . 

When we find ourselves admiring ‘ ‘exclusive art ” we must beware 
of flattering ourselves with the supposition that great masses of people 
do not like what we consider undoubtedly, good, because they are not 
sufficiently developed, while we are very superior people.. Perhaps 
we admire and enjoy these things not because they are very good, but 


merely because we have trained ourselves to admire them—and have 


got into the habit of doing so. But “people may habituate them- 
“ selves to anything, even to the very worst things. As people may 
“habituate themselves to bad food, to spirits, tobacco, and opium, 

“just i in the same way they may habituate themselves to bad art— 

“ and that is exactly what is being done” (p. 101). © ` 

Nor should we let our self-sufficiency blind us to the obvious lesson 
of history; “we know that the majority of the productions of the art 
“ of the upper classes, such ‘as various odes, poems, dramas, cantatas, 

“ pastorals, pictures, etc., which delighted the people of the upper 
“classes when they were: produced, never were afterwards either 

“understood or valued by the great masses of mankind, but have- 

“ remained, what they were at first, a mere pastime for rich people 

“of their time, for whom alone they ever were of any importance” 
(pp. 70-71). 

“ Art is a human activity,” and, conkequently, does not exist for 
its own sake, but is valuable or objectionable in proportion to the 
benefit or the harm it brings to mankind. Its subject matter consists 
of feelings which are “contagious” or “infectious,” z.c., which .can 
spread from man io man. Is it not supremely important what 
feelings spread among us? “One man feels that submission to the 
“authority of his church, and belief in all that it teaches him, is _ 
“good; another is imbued by a sense of each man’s duty to think ` 
“with his own head—to use for his guidance in life- the reason and 

“conscience given to-him. One man feels that his nation ought to 

“wipe out in blood the shame of a defeat inflicted on her; ‘another 
“ feels that we are brothers, sons of one spirit, ‘and that the slaughter 

“of man by man is always wrong. . . . And each of these, if 
“he possess an artist’s gift of expression, and if the feeling be really 
“his. own and’ sincere, may infect other men. But some of these 
“feelings will benefit and some will harm. mankind, and the more 

“widely they are spread the greater will be their effect.” (Trans- 
lator’s Preface, p. xxii.). 
From this point of view the connection between morality and art 
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is intimate and inevitable. It is a fact of human life from which we 
can no more escape than we can from gravitation. 

“ Art unites men. Surely it is desirable that the feelings in which 
“it unites them should be ‘the best and highest’ to which men have 
“ risen,’ or at least should not run contrary to our perception of what 

“makes for the well-being of ourselves and of others.’ (Trans. 
Preface, p. xxii.) o 

But which are the best and highest feelings? How are we to 
discern or tọ define them? They have differed, and men’s definition 

of them has differed, from age to age; but, as Tolstoy explains, 
each age has had its dominant view of life, which we may call its 

“religious perception.” Humanity progresses,*and our view of life, 
our “religious perception,” is in many things different from that, 
say, of the ancient Greeks. In relation, not to the forms of aft, but 
to its subject matter, it would be a mistake to suppose “ that the very 

“best that can be done by the art of nations after 1900 years of 
“Christian teaching, is to choose as the ideal of their life the ideal 
“that was held by a small, semi-savage, slave-holding people who 
“lived 2000 years ago, who imitated the nude human body extremely 
“well, and erected buildings pleasant to look at” (p. 68). 

And Tolstoy having begun by giving us his definition of art 
concludes by giving us a statement of the view of life he has 
accepted, and which he believes is influencing us all whether we 
know it or not. It is, he says, the real meaning of Christ’s teaching. 

“That meaning has not only become accessible to all men of our 

- “times, but the whole life of man to-day is permeated by the spirit 
“of that teaching, and consciously or unconsciously, is guided by 
“it” (p. 188). 

“The religious perception of our time, in its widest and most 
“ practical application, is the consciousness that our well-being, both 
‘material and spiritual, individual and collective, temporal and 
“eternal, lies in the growth of brotherhood among all men—in their 
“loving harmony with one another” (p. 159). 

And whether we accept that, or some other, view of life, it is certain 
that the view we hold will influence our approval or disapproval of 

` the various feelings transmitted by art. 

Accepting Tolstoy’s standpoint, we should allow the highest 
honour to “ positive feelings of love to God and one’s neighbour, and 
“negative feelings of indignation and horror at the violation of love,” 
but the realm of subject-matter for good art includes much more 
than that. 

“The artist of the future will understand that to compose a fairy- 
“tale, a little song which will touch, a lullaby or a riddle which will 

“entertain, a jest which will amuse, or to draw a sketch which will 
. delight dozens of generations or millions of children and adults, 

‘is incomparably more important and more cman than to compose 
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‘a novel or a ‘symphony, or paint a elite eich will divert some 
: “ members ‘of the wealthy classes for a short time, and then be for 

“ever forgotten. The region of this art of the simple mesa 

“accessible to all is enormous, and it is as yet almost untouched." m 
(p. 197). 

The artist should know that this art of the simple flings. of 
common life, like the highest religious art, tends to unite us all and 
to exclude none. 

“Sometimes people who are together are, if not hostile to one 

“another, at least estranged in`mood and feeling, till perchance a 

“ story, a performance, a picture, or even.a building, but.oftenest of 

“all music, unites them all as by an electric flash, and, in place of 
“ their former isolation or even enmity, they are all conscious of union | 

“and mutual love. Each is glad that another feels what he feels ; 

“glad of the communion established, not only between him ‘and all 

~ present, but also with all now living who will yet share the same, ; 

“intipression ; and more than that, he feels the mysterious gladness 

“of a communion which, reaching beyond the grave, unites us with 


“all men of the past who have been moved by the same feelings, and `- 


“with all men of. the future who will yet be touched by them” 4 


: (p. 165). 


Thus, apart from subject-matter, the best' art is that ER baie 
accomplishes its purpose of infecting others with the feelings the 
artist wishes to impart. And the best subject-matter is that which: 


directly or indirectly tends to forward brotherly union among:all 


men. . 
The good art of the future should be superior to our present art in’ 


. “ clearness, beauty, simplicity and compression,” for one penalty of 


forgetting the primary aim of art is that we greatly lose that which is 
a natural accompaniment of art—the pleasure givén by beauty. We 
are like men ‘who, living to eat, eventually lose even the natural 


. pleasure food affords to. those who eat-to live. 


Such in brief outline are Tolstoy’s essential views of art. Even so 
bare and incomplete a recapitulation, stripped as it is of the con- 
vincing arguments, the brilliant examples, and the masterly’ 
confirmation and elucidation which are crammed into the 237 pages 
of this marvellous -book—may suffice to show that it is a work desery- 
ing study rather than abuse. To some men it seems so obviously and 


-fundamentally true, that they teach it in Sunday Schools, and talk — 
about it at Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ; others (who, from their tone 


of authority, must be men of the highest ability) tell us it is “clotted: 
“ nonsense ” and “confusion worse confounded.” The only way is to 

read the book for oneself, just as men flee to the appel to escape | ue 

commentators. ` 

- Now that we have seen what the book is about, it will not take 


` 


t 
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long to review. the Quarterly Reviewers article. He begins, 
as is customary, by telling. us that Tolstoy is a prophet, 
and then (as is also customary) he proceeds to attribute to him views 
that could only come—as Diavolo put it— from “a sort of prophet to 
“whom God does not speak.” : 

But we must beware of taking the reviewer too seriously. It is told 
of an Irish member. that he once palmed off some sentences of 
gibberish on the House of Commons, pretending they were a Greek 
quotation ; and I am half inclined to suspect we have before us in this 
review a yet more elaborate and audacious hoax. The grounds for ° 
my suspicion are, that the reviewer ignores the definition of art on 
which the work is based; ignores the view of life essential to its 
comprehension; misquotes Tolstoy four times (using inverted 
commas), and builds attacks on the basis of his own blunders; 
imputes to Tolstoy absurd opinions; restates fallacies Tolstoy had 
exposed, and then says “such facts and principles as these have 
“never occurred to Tolstoi” ; ignores the English version of What is 
‘Art? of which version Tolstoy wrote: “I request all who are 
“interested in my views on art only to judge of them by the work 
“in its present shape”; and finally he mis-spells Tolstoy’s name.” 

By treading in the steps of previous reviewers, and adding here and 
there a slight touch of exaggeration, he exposes the futility of their 
criticisms. And I- should have no hesitation in welcoming the 
Quarterly Reviewer as a valuable ally, were it not for these words of 
Tolstoy's (who is truly a prophet) : 

“I know that most men—not only those considered clever, but even 
“those who are very clever and capable of understanding most 
“ difficult scientific, mathematical or philosophic problems—can very 
“seldom discern even the simplest and most obvious truth if it be 
“such as to oblige them to admit the falsity of conclusions they have 
“formed, perhaps with much difficulty—conclusions of which they 
“are proud, which they have taught to others, and on which they 
“have built their lives. And therefore I have little hope that what I 
“adduce as to the perversion of art and taste in our society will be 
“accepted or even seriously considered ” (p. 148). 

It would need a long article fully to expose the mistakes of the 
review, and I will here merely produce evidence enough to show that 
my indictment is not made without cause. 

Of the misquotations, here is a single instance :—- 

The majority of men has always understood all that we consider as the 
highest art: the Book of Genesis, ete., 

quotes the reviewer, and proceeds to speak of the incomprehensibility 

of the opening chapters of Genesis to many people. But what Tolstoy 


* It almost looks as if the outward and visible sign adopted by a large part of our Press 
to indicate their ignorance of Leo Tolstoy—is to mis-spell his name. In French there is 
. some excuse for spelling the name Tolstol, but what excuse is there in English for not 

spelling it as Tolstoy does? His autograph is reproduced in the Brotherhood Publishing 
Company’s edition of IPhat is Art? 
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really said was: “The majority always have understood, and still 
“understand, what we also recognise as being the very best.art: the 
“epic of Genesis, etc.” (p. 101): ae. the story part of Genesis, 
especially the story of Joseph, to which Tolstoy particularly refers. 

Of opinions wrongly attributed-to Tolstoy I will also give but one: ` 
out of many. The review ends “ despite Tolstoi’s statement to the 
“contrary; art . . is necessary to meni s full and harmonious, 

ee ‘life. 33 A 
. In the very book. under review, Tolstoy wrote: “Artis .-. 
“indispensable for the life and progress towards well- boiie at 
“individuals and of humanity” (p. 50). 
‘ In defence of some of his mistakes the Quarterly Reviewer may. 
. plead that he did not know that the authoritative version of the book 
was the English one, and that he rélied on a French translation. 
But, as already explained, that is just what he had no business to do. 
The French version, indeed, is, in parts, unreliable, and its author 
has recently stated that he is not a translator “either by taste or. 
“profession.” The test of the reviewer's sincerity is, in this case, a’ 
- very simplé one. If he has erred by inadvertence, he, owes an* 
explanation to the author he has misrepresented, and to the readers 
he has misled. 

The article does not lack humour, conscious or unconscious: ` 
Beauty i is adopted as the criterion of art, and.in sentences which 
combine a maximum of involution with.a minimum of sense, the `, 
reviewer, with great show of erudition, explains that it is difficult 
and. “in the present backward state of wsthetic science; perhaps, 

“impossible, to define” what the word beauty means. - But “the 
“progress of science will one day explain ” it; as being. a- desirable . 

` thing causing pleasure. ; 

Tolstoy had said: “ The acknowledgihent, of beauty (i.e., of a certain 
“kind of pleasure received from art) as being the aim of art, not only- 
“fails to'assist us in finding a definition of what art is, but, onthe 


“ contrary, by transferring the question into a region quite foreign to “` 


“art (into metaphysical, psychological, physiological, and even 
“historical discussions as to why such a production pleases one 
“person, and such another displeases ‘or pleases someone else), it 
“renders such definition impossible” (p. 44). So that it comes to 
this: Tolstoy says: We must keep to words we understand. ‘His: 
. criti¢-replies (if he means anything at all, and is not merely poking: 
i fun at us) that we may use words we don’t understand, because the 
-“ progress of science” wal enable our grandchildren to understand - 
them ! 
He plays the same trick a second time, with, I suspect, a sly laugh 
at those applications of evolutionary science to problems of human 
conduct, which are so common. to- day. For once, he agrees with’ 
Tolstoy. Most of what in our society is called art, “isi in our days’ - 
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- “largely artificial, often unwholesome, always difficult of appreciation, 
“and, above all, a lux . . .: it is mere nonsense and cant 
~ “to talk of the usefulness of ” (such) “ art to mankind as a whole, and 
“the only sincere statement is that of the cynical and immoral persons 
“who calmly admit that art is one of the many luxuries of the rich 
“and leisured minority, and maintained for their sole enjoyment.” 
- The conclusion evidently should be that, as what we are accustomed 
to call “art” is in such a bad way—we must-try to understand the 
malady in order that we may. not hinder but help the substitution 
for all that is bad in our present art, of a more genuine, wholesome, 
and true art, based on a real understanding of the purpose of our life. 
But the reviewer escapes from this conclusion as easily as the juggler 
escapes from the corded box. We, forsooth, need not alter our views 
- our habits; self-acting evolution will do all that is necessary 
or us. : 

“ We would explain,” says the reviewer, “not to Tolstoi, for whom 
“all scientific explanations are mere lumber, but to those readers of 
“ Tolstoi whom his arguments may have shaken, first that the present 
“state of things” (like everything else) “has had antecedent causes, 
“and, secondly, that these wrong conditions cannot fail to right 
“themselves.” “In what precise manner this may take place it 
“would be presumptuous to forecast,” and, therefore, the reviewer 
assures us, it is not selfishness to “foster the art of the present” 
(ic, the art which the reviewer has just.agreed in condemning) for 
the future. 

Truly this review helps us to realise how keen a prophet is the 
man who wrote, of such “scientific explanations”: “It seems to us 
“that science is only then real science when a man . . . weaves 
“in a specialised, scientific jargon an obscure network of conven- 
“tional phrases—theological, philosophical, historical, juridical, or 
“ politico-economical—semi-intelligible to the man himself, and in- 
“tended to demonstrate that what now is, is what should be” (p. 205). 

What is Art? is a work on esthetic philosophy, and is, in the true 
sense, a great scientific work. But after what has gone before, one 
is hardly surprised when the Quarterly Reviewer asserts that to 
Tolstoy, “all science and all philosophy are worthless.” Instead of 
substantiating this assertion, he contents himself with repeating it 
in substance ten times. 

The reviewer makes no serious attempt to explain, to confirm, or 
to refute, Tolstoy’s fundamental views, and the space that he saves 
by neglecting these views he devotes to depreciation of their author. 

Tolstoy gives some examples of art, good in subject matter, and 
says: “ While offering as examples of art those that seem to me the 
- “best, I attach no special importance to my selection . .-. My 
“only purpose in mentioning examples of works of this or that class 
“is to make my meaning clearer” (p. 170). 
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The reviewer re ‘ase examples ‘as though they were a fall 
catalogue, and as if Tolstoy approved of nothing else: “ There remain,’ 
says he, “besides the Gospels, the more obvious moralising works of 
_“ Victor Hugo and of Dickens,” etc. 
The article- teems with the usual amenities, to’ which the old 
Russian—struggling so hard, amid discouragement, to help his fellow- 
men to truths which may set us free from the prejudices and fallacies 
that underlie so much unwise activity—must, by this time, be well 
accustomed, 
“ He has become incapable of admitting more than one side to any 
` “ question, ” the reviewer informs us, “Destitute of all historic: 
“sense,” “ Unreasonableness like this-is contagious” (óne hopes 
not!). *“ He has lost all sense of cause and effect,” ete., etc. ; 
f Many causes have conspired to conceal from English readers the, 
- fact that Tolstoy is a great thinker, as well as a great, artist; but is 
it: not time that respectable journals ceased to mis-state his views? 
There are. many people—men and women—who are, to-day, perplexed 
how to act in relation -to-art. .For -themselves, for théir children, 
_ and for the people, they desire guidance, and are ready to welcome an > 
. explanation.of broad principles helping them to know what to seek ° 
and what to shun. They-would like to know how to judge for them- 
selves, independently of the infallible critics who contradict each . 
other week by week. Most of the specialists, the professionals, and . 
the erudite estheticians do not want Tolstoy’s explanations : :“ They . 
“that are whole have no need of a physician.” Let them, then, 
remain outside the edifice he has erected, but why iia they not suffer 
“thoni that were entering i in to enter” ? 
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WHO’S WHO IN CHINA.. 


SMALL step towards unravelling the Chinese tangle may be 
made by establishing the identity and throwing a little light 
on the character and antecedents of the chief personages in 

China. The task is far more difficult than may be supposed. The 
pages of the Peking Gazette constitute the chief source of 
information, and as the Emglish edition has for nearly twenty 
years omitted the index and official list which formed useful 
features in the first volumes, there is no other course than 
to go through the numbers from. end to end. The variations 
` in spelling, ‘the indiscriminate use of J’s or Y’s do not simplify 
the task, and when it is over the searcher must put in a 
plea for indulgence if he has committed any oversight. The 
bare details in Imperial Edicts and rescripts supply but an 
outline of official promotion and change, and the character of the 
individual has to be judged by the impression left on the minds of 
the foreigners brought into contact with him, which- is rarely - 
identical and always imperfect. -Lhe difficulty is increased by ‘the 
influence of circumstances. The Chinese official who appears at one 
time enlightened and progressive becomes at another perverse and 
reactionary. How many conflicting versions, for instance, have been 
given by well qualified and distinguished Europeans of the character 
and conduct of Li Hung Chang, while all the time he has only been 
a typical Chinese official, with the national limited range of vision, 
dislike for the foreigner, and rooted aversion to change in any form. 
Before the present crisis passes into the sphere of history the true 
man may stand revealed beyond all possibility of concealment. 
Leaving outside our theme the Empress Dowager and the young 
Emperor Kwangsu, with regard to whom it would not be possible to 
say anything fresh’or instructive, the Manchy-Prince Tuan, who has 
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lately blazed on the world like a fiery portent of blood and war, first 
demands atténtion. He is the grandson of the Emperor Taoukwang,. 
» who ‘died ïn 1850, and the nephew of the Emperor Hienfung, who 
died in 1861.. His father, Prince Tun, was Hienfung’s senior in age; : 
but was either inéligible on the maternal side; or was set aside for 
some personal misconduct in the succession of 1851. The best . 
known of Tuan’s uncles were the late Princes Kung and Chun, the - 
‘latter the father of the Emperor Kwangsu. Kwangsu and Tuan are ` 
consequently first cousins, byt the latter is about ten years the elder: 
The first mention of this prince occurs as recently as 6th October, 
1898, when, as Tsai Lien, a Prince of the Third Order, he was presented 
to the Emperor. He was authorised at the same time to take part in 
__ the review of the Peking Field Force, and on several subsequent 
` occasions he was delegated to represent the’ Emperor in offering | 
` sacrifice at the ‘tombs oftheir common ancestors. Soon after this 
interview he was appointed to the command of the Bordered White 
- Banner Corps. After this his progress was rapid. On 6th February, 
1894, he had a second audience ‘of the Emperor, who on this occasion. . 
raised him to the rank of a prince of the second order, and conferred - 
on him the special title of Prince of Tuan. During the war with 
Japan, Prince Tuan was given a-post on the Board of Control of the 
Peking Field Force, -and after some months he was entrusted with 
the command in chief of that corps. It may be mentioned that 
Prince Chun, the Emperor s father, held this command at the time 
of his death, and there is no other evidence to show that the Imperial 
- Family were beginning to look upon ‘Prince Tuan as their military 
leader. On 30th November, 1895, he was selected for the task of . 
' choosing eligible persons to fill the vacancies in the Imperial 
Household. Another proof of his growing influence is furnished in 
the selection of his son to be adopted as heir of the wealthy widow ‘of 
one of the Manchu princes, and. about the same time we read that 
he and his son waited- on, the Emperor for the purpose of naming ` 
the youth at the Imperial wish in-adcordantce with the practice of the 
House. , Kwangsu thus named this ; youth - Pu- Chun, who was destined 
soon afterwards to be proclaimed his heir axd successor-at the time 
of the coup d'état. In May, 1898, Prince Tuan and’ his “closesally, 
- and confederate, Kang Yi, were specially praised and rewarded: by . 
the Empress Dowager for the. discipline and good conduct of thë. 
Peking Field Force. - The significance of this praise was revealed a 
few months later during the coup d'état, and for his. share in that 
‘event the Empress Dowager increased Prince Tuan’s allowance by 
500 taels, and gave him the supreme command of the Banner-army. 
The selection of his son, a youth of fourteen, to be the next Emperor 
was still stronger proof of his influence and close alliance with the ` 
Empress: Dowager. It was-after this event. that he began to enter 
into relations with the disaffected in Shantung with the express 
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purpose of turning their resentment from the, Manchu dynasty 
towards the foreigners, and he became the President of the Society 
of the Big Sword (Tai Tou Houi), out of which emerged the Boxers. 
He completely won over Nui, the chief of the Boxers; of whom at 
present so little is known, although he is the prime director of the 
most important political movement in China since the Taeping 
rebellion. It ts impossible yet to foretell whether Prince Tuan will 
be able to keep the Boxers in a state of amenity to his personal 
authority, or whether they will sweep him aside when he has served 
their turn. In the latter event Nui, the Anhui official of low degree, 
will become more interesting as a guide of Chinese opinion than the 
Manchu prince. l 

Next in importance after Prince Tuan comes Jung Lu, another 
Manchu, late Viceroy of Pe-Chili and Generalissimo of the Chinese 
army, described on the morrow of the arrest of the Reformers two years 
ago as “the most powerful:man in China.” It is typical of the 
difficulty of judging the true character and views of Chinese public 
men that well-informed Europeans. describe Jung Lu as “ well 
“informed and progressive,” and as “ violent and reactionary as Prince 
“Tuan.” The one positive fact known about him, that he saved the 
Emperor’s life six months ago, at the time of the coup d'état, favours 
the former description. Perhaps a stronger proof is furnished by 
his hostility to the late Li Lien Yin, chief of the eunuchs and 
‘favourite of the Empress, and to General Tung, the truculent 
commander of the Kansuh army. Jung Lu is sometimes called a 
nephew of the Empress Dowager, but I cam find mo. evidence to 
support the statement, and if it possesses a basis of truth it is more 
likely to be through marriage with one of her nieces. There is some 
confusion made between him and another Manchu named Ju Lu, 
who was long Military Governor of Moukden and Governor-General 
of Manchuria, and who is a much older man and still living, having 
recently been appointed Viceroy of Szchuen. The first distinct 
reference I find to Jung Lu is in the summer of 1894, 
when ‘he held the post of Tartar General of Hsian, and was summoned 
` to Peking to take part in the proposed festivities on the occasion 
of the 60th birthday of the Empress Dowager, which were abandoned 
through the outbreak of hostilities with Japan. He came to Peking 
to some purpose, as his promotion was extraordinarily rapid. In 
December, 1894, he was appointed Captain-General of the White 
` Banner Corps, and he was also given a seat in. the Tsungli Yamen. 
On tthe 27th June, 1895, Jung Lu was made Inspector-General at 
Peking, and in this capacity he controlled the Palace gendarmerie. 
As a reward for his vigilance he was raised in 1896 to the command 
of the Yellow Banner, as Lieutenant-General, and before the end of 
the year he became Assistant Grand Secretary. In May, 1898, soon 
after the death of Prince Kung, Jung Lu was appointed Viceroy of 
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Pe-Chili, and as a final reward after the crushing of the Reform party 
- in September of that year he was nominated Generalissimo of China’s 
armies. There has been nothing like the rapid rise of Jung Lu in 
modern Chinese history. In four years he had risen from a small ` 
military command in-'a provincial town to the most important 
“Viceroy: ship, and the. highest military command in the empire. 
_ Whether it was his good fortune or his merit who will venture to 
say? 

` AS to the real sentiments of Ji ung Lu it is impossible to express ` 
-an opinion, but the probability is that he is a man in favour of 
moderation, if not of absolute progress. It seems clearly. established | 

that he saved the Emperors life in September, 1898, amd again in . 

January of the.present year, opposing with all his weight the extreme ~ 

counsels of Kang Yi and Li Lien Yin. With regard ‘o ‘the latter, 

_whose death’ by poison two months ago was the alleged cause of the 
Empress’s outbreak, he and Jung Lu came into collision in 1895 or 

1896, while the latter was in charge of the Palace police. The story | 


goes that the Manchu general caused the Chief of the Eunuchs to be -- 


bastinadoed, and that the Empress thereupon banished Jung Lu. 
for ten years, a sentence never carried into execution.. The rumours 
from Peking during the last few. weeks all agree in attributing to 
Jung Lu a wish to protect the Legations and restrain the iny of ; 
- Prince Tuan and his associates. 
Kang Yi, another Manchu; is`the next sabe powerful personage 
-at Peking, and -he is as anti-foreign and violent as Prince Tuan. In | 
1890 he was Governor of Kiangsu, and three years later his name _ 
recurs in the-same capacity in Kwangtung. In the autumn of 1894, 
‘during the Japanese War, he was summoned to Peking, where he 
was at once nominated a member of the Grand Council of. War. 
The growth of his influence is well attested by. the privilege soon 
afterwards conferred on him of being allowed to ride on horseback 
in the Forbidden City. After filling various offices, Kang Yi was. 
appointed President of the Board of Punishments, and in that 
capacity he was entrusted with the task of dealing with the party 
of the Reformer, Kang Yu Wei, when it was thought that they were 
acquiring too great an ascendancy over the Emperor. Havin 
arrested the greater number of the Reformers, in September, 1898, the 
question remained what was to be done with them, and some of the 
‘Ministers favoured moderate punishment. Kang Yi would listen to 
no compromise, and, supported by the secret wishes of the Empress `. 
‘Dowager, succeeded in obtaining from the Imperial Council a death 
‘sentence. No sooner was this signed than he.hastened with indecent 
speed to ‘his yamen, and caused the sentence to be executed in his 
presence. Kang Yu Wei, the chief Reformer, had, indeed, escaped, 
but all his property was forfeited, and a sentence: of ling-chee, or 
- the slicing process” was passed on him, and still hangs over his 
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’ ead. For his services on this occasion Kang Yi was made President 
of the Board of War, and moře recently he has been appointed a 
Grand Secretary. He is the right-hand man of Prince Tuan, 
and among all the Chinese officials he is the most violent, anti- 
foreign, and bloodthirsty. His reputation was bad before the events 
of June, for when Chang Yi was appointed Chief Commissioner of 
Mines in November, 1898, Reuter thought it was Kang Yi whio had 
got ‘the post, and protested against the employment of the butcher 
of the Reformers. To that black deed he has now added a blacker 
still. 

Yuan Shih Kai comes fourth in the group-of Manchus who have 
played a leading part in Peking events during the last few years. 
He is a man of much craft and address, well able to play a double 
part and to conceal his true mind. He first appeared in Corea, 
where, as far back as 1885, he took a prominent part in deporting 
the Corean despot, Tai Wang Kun. He remained in Corea until 
July, 1894, when he saved himself from capture by the Japanese by 
waking a timely flight, and during that long period he was generally 
spoken of as “the power behind the Throne.” In July, 1897, he 
reappears as Provincial Judge of the Province of Pe-Chili, and he 
seems to have held the same post in the summer of 1898, when the 
Reform movement attracted attention. He played a very important 
. part in the affair, for when the Emperor Kwangsu declared piteously 

to Kang Yu Wei that he had no soldiers to obey his orders and 

‘assert his authority, the Reformer, in an ill-advised moment, recom- 

mended him to send for Yuan Shih Kai. Yuan pretended to enter 

into the plans of the young ruler, and when he knew all he wanted 
he went straight to the Empress Dowager and told her everything. 

The collapse of the Reform movement was due to his treachery, and 

foreigners will be very foolish if they ever put faith in Yuan, who 

is a master in the art of duplicity, and whose mendacious telegrams 
and messages from T'sinan must now be fresh in the public mind. 

A few months after the suppression of the Reform movement Yuan 

received his reward in the appointment to the Governorship of 

Shantung, rendered vacant by the disgrace of Li Ping Heng, at the 

request of Germany. It will be remembered that Yuan was sent 

with the nominal instructions to put down the Boxers, but instead 
of fighting them he allowed them to march for Peking. 

Of the Imperial Princes of the First Order, Princes Li, Jui, and 
Ching, whose names flit across the pages of the Peking Gazette, and 
all of whom are, of course, Manchus, Prince Ching is the only one of 
interest. As President of the Tsungli Yamen he gained a high 
reputation for courtesy and amiability, and he is credited with 
having made efforts to restrain the violence of his colleagues. In 

_ 1891 he succeeded the late Marquis Tseng as President of: the 
. Admiralty Board, and on February 6th, 1894, he was raised by 
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Imperial Decree from a Prince of the Second to one of the First 
Order.’ At the time of the Japanese War he was titular Commander- 
in-Chief of the Peking ermy, and he petitioned for leave to lead his 
forces against the enemy, which was not granted. Whatever his ` 
private views, his influence is-not great—the Tsungli Yamen being 
a board with no initiating power, and simply intended to amuse the 
- foreigners, lull them into a condition of soporific contentment, and ` 
stave off difficulty. : 
Of the group of generals, Nich, Ma, Sou, Ikotenga, and Tung— 
the last-named is the most important and formidable. He is neither 
a Manchu nor a Chinese, but an ex-Mahomedan of Central Asia. 
The names Fu-Hsiang, appearing after Tung, simply signify `’ 
General, and the first mention I find of him is iw 1890 as Brigadier ' 
at Aksu, in Kashgaria. When he next appears on the scene, it is: 
, in a more prominent capacity, in July, 1895, as the general to whom 
' is entrusted the task. of crushing the Tungan rebellion in thé 
province of Kansuh. The explanation of his turning up at Peking 
was that during the Japanese War he had brought a considerable `. 
force from Central Asia, or the New Dominion, forthe defence, of ` 
. the capital. The successes he achieved in this task are fully set ` 
forth’ in the gazettes of the following December, and in the spring ` 
of 1896 the Mahomedan rising is described officially as being at an 
end. Tung then returned to Peking, but he was’ too turbulent and 
formidable a soldier to be retained in the capital. A special post: 
was, therefore, improvised -for him, and in January, 1898, he left 
‘for Pingyang, to take up the command of, the troops in the provinces 
of Shansi, Shensi, and Kansuh. There was a report that he had 
- been instructed to prepare Pingyang as a new capital for the dynasty. 
His return from Pingyang in January last, with 10,000 troops,’ 
largely recruited from ex-Mahiomedans, was a warning of coming. 
trouble that ought not to. have been néglected. Tung is a truculent 
and ferocious soldier, but there is no réason to believe that he isa 
capable general, and itis a fact that his success in. Kansuh was 
largely due to ‘one of his subordinates. . oo a: 
‘Of the other generals named, Nieh is probably the most important, 
‘and he, is, with some reason, believed to be the friend of Jung Lu. 
Nieh-Sze-Cheng—not to be confounded with Nieh-Chi-Kuei, once . 
_ Superintendent of Shanghai Arsenal and. Tactai of Shanghai—held . 
a command during the Japanese War, and he was one of tthe generals 
who saved their réputation by not being absolutely beaten. After the 
war he was made provincial Commander-in-Chief in Pe-Chili, and 
entrusted with the control of the Wuyi or foreign~drilled army corps. 
“This force forms the élite of the Chinese Army, formerly drilled by 
Germans and letely by Russians, and consists of 30 - battalions 
(15,000 men) of infantry. Its ‘headquarters’ are at Lutai, north of 
_-Tientsin, It is impossible to resist the conclusion that if Jung Lu 
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and Nieh had been sufficiently energetic and whole-hearted, they 
possessed @ sufficient force of disciplined troops to deal with any 
“number of Boxers. On the most favourable supposition it looks as 
- if they were only trimmers. f 

General Ma is the Ma-yu-Kun who fought by no means badly 
in the Japanese War at Pingyang, and I bélieve him to be the son 
‘of Ma Julung, a border chief who, after being a Mahomedan, took 
a prominent part in suppressing the Panthay rebellion in Yunnan. 
He holds, with General Nieh, a command in the armies around 
Peking. General, sometimes called Marshal, Sou holds a command 
on the southern frontier in Kwangsi, and has a good deal ‘to do with 
‘the French, by whom ‘he is considered a man of ability. It must 
be noted to his credit that he has kept a disturbed border, long the 
. home of desperadoes, in a state of marked tranquillity. The last of 
the generals is Ikctenga, the Manchu Governor-General of Man- 
churia, whose name has not yet been mentioned in reference to 
current events at Peking, but whose influence and reputation are, 
undoubtedly, great. During the Japanese War he showed no 
inconsiderable skill, and the Japanese paid him several compliments, 
among others that of being the first Chinese general to assume the 
offensive. Ais Governor-General of Manchuria he has also done 
extremely well, trebling the revenue in three years. He is probably 
the ablest: official in China, but it is morally certain that the 
Russians have already made sure of his co-operation. - 

I now come to six great functionaries all of Chinese race. They 
are in their order of importance, Li Hung Chang, Chang Chih Tung, 
Lin Kun Yi, Sheng Taotai, Wang Wen Chao, and Li Ping Hien. It 
may be said that they are all more or less well known among 
Europeans—Li Hung Chang, indeed, being known throughout the 
world. 

It is unnecessary to attempt any detailed description of Li Hung 
Chang. Of unrivalled experience, this prominent mandarin, who 
boasts of ‘his five generations of Hanlin ancestors, has fallen much 
of late years in general estimation. Whereas he used to be called 
the Vice-Emperor, his removal from office on September 7th, 1898, 
was described as “ purifying the Yamen.” Among ‘his own country- 
men his name has become a by-word, and they all attribute to him 
the fault for China’s collapse in 1894-5. Still moreishe blamed for 
having signed the 1896 Secret Treaty with Russia, which was so soon | 
followed by the loss of Port Arthur and Talienwan. His appointment 
- to the Viceroyalty of Kwangtung and Kwangsi at Canton was 
intended as an honourable retirement, but events in the north have 
made some persons think that he might render some useful service. 
This hope must prove fallacious for other reasons besides the weighty 
fact that he is in his 78th year. The great influence he had in 
China has waned and almost disappeared. It was largely due 
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‘to his skill and success in composing difficulties, and arranging 


_ compromises with the Foreign Powers, and the present difficulty - 
“does not, admit of a compromise. . He cannot screen the offenders 
at Peking from expiating their crimes on outraged-humanity, and if - 
he cannot his services in their eyes are useless. Nor can he be of 
use to us'as a representative of the Chinese people, because they do 
not believe in him, and will not have him at any price. There are ~ 
grave reasons for doubting the sincerity of his sentiments in favour 
of progress, and after the close of his European tour he became, 


perhaps through disappointment at its meagre results, as reactionary - 


as the worst of the Tartars. I remember well General Gordon saying | 
to me that if we put Li Hung Chang in the place of the Manchus, ` 


, as was talked of in 1880, we should find him more obstructive and 


difficult than the present dynasty. I think we should be prepared, 
at any moment to see Li Hung Chang range himself on. the side of .~ 


, the reactionaries and anti-foreigners-as soon as he finds that matters 


cannot be patched up by one of his favourite, make-believes. To ` 
whatever side he attaches himself he will bring little strength. His_ 
‘reputation and following are both gone, and-his political like his 
physical vigour is now but a wreck. 

Of Chang Ohih Tung, the Viceroy of the dual E E province, 


© #4 is impossible to speak in any terms but those of respect. He is, . 


however, old and cautious, and although he has lattetly expressed 
ideas favourable to foreigners and progress, .he was during the greater. 
part: of his career intensely conservative and anti-foreign. -In that 
respect he was the open opponent of Li Hung Chang, with whom he . 
was always at enmity, but -his principal claim to fame was his 
` denunciation of Chung How’s treaty with Russia in 1880. As 
Viceroy of the Liang Kiang provinces—Kiangsi, ‘Kiangsu, and ' 
Anhui—he did excellent work at Nanking, restoring the prosperity’ 
of that city. In 1889 he came forward as the exponent of the views 
of China for the Chinese School in connection with the projected 
Hankow-Peking railway, and obtained a triumph over Li Hung 
Chang, which seemed dearly purchased when he was transferred from ` 
Nanking to Hankow—or rather to Wouchang—to build his own 
railway. He has held. the Viceroyalty there during the-last eleven 


` ~ years, and his administration has been characterised by honesty and 


efficiency. - In 1897 he took his fellow countrymen into his 
confidence by publishing a volume of “ Essays on Exhortations to 


- “Study,” in which he showed the imperative necessity for China to 


change her methods. It was a complete volte face on the part of 
the lately Chauvinist Governor-General, and made a correspondingly 
, great sensation. . The Emperor read the work and distributed 40 ` 
copies of it with his own hands. It was the first impulse he received 
to induce him to take up the question of reform. Thére are two 
drawbacks to the value of Chang Chih mugs posible co- apain 
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besides the fact that he is getting old. His military reforms have 
been on a limited scale, and he does not possess the available 
force to take any active part in restoring order outwide his , 
provinces where his authority is beyond challenge. - Secondly, 
he retains strong- prejudices against foreigners for encouraging 
the traffic in opium, which he declares is debasing the Chinese 
people. This grievance occupies a very prominent place in his 
mind, and merits attention, as he might make it the excuse _ 
for reverting to an anti-foreign attitude at any moment. The 
great reputation of Chang Chih Tung would make him a useful ally 
in any political enterprise in Central China, but at the same time it 
` must be noted that his alliance would not be so easy to obtain as 18 
thought on account of the prejudices and old-fashioned opinions he 
still retains despite his having recently become an advocate of 
progress. 

Liu Kun Yi, the other satrap of the Yangtse Valley, rules at 
Nanking, and possesses the greater absolute power of the two. 
Besides, he is a younger man, and possesses the energy that 
characterises the inhabitants of his native province Hunan. He 
entered the service in 1861, and is now about 61 or 62. From 1875 
to 1879 he first held the Viceroyalty of the Two Kiang, when he was 
disgraced in an official but not dishonourable sense. Soon after- 
wards he was appointed to Wouchang, and then, in 1889, he and 
Chang Chih Tung changed places. There remains this remarkable 

fact, that during 25 years the«greater part of the important Yangtse 
- Valley has been governed by two men. Liu has devoted far more 
attention to military matters than Chang, and his army of 20,000 
men is well trained and well armed. He has also a small fleet, 
generally designated the Nanking Flotilla. He is supposed to be 
very well disposed to England, and has often declared his intention 
of protecting trade and maintaining good relations with us. But it 
will be prudent to remember that he is, after all, a Chinese Viceroy 
and notarebel. Thesupport that is to be looked for from him must, 
therefore, be-only passive and local on the most favourable assump- 
tion, and we should always be prepared, in the event of Chinese 
successes or of delays in the Powers asserting their superiority, for 
these friendly and progressive Viceroys being carried away by a 
wave of nationalism. . They are, in the first place, natives of China, 
and members of the oldest and most exclusive Civil Service in the 
world. i l 

Sheng, Taotai of Shanghai, and Director-General of Railways, is, 
perhaps, the ablest among the Chinese, as Ikotenga is among the 
Manchus. He is thoroughly unscrupulous, and for craft and 
cunning not to be approached. As Imperial Commissioner and then 
Resident in Tibet, he gained as far back as 1890, when he was a 
young man, a reputation for not neglecting his opportunities, which 
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` has adhered to himi ever since. He was one of those pronounced 
‘blameworthy for the reverses in 1894-5, and he nearly lost ‘his head. 
Instead of this calamity. his good fortune decreed that he should 
receive the profitable office of Customs Taotai at Tientsin. "This was 
‘in 1896, and in the following year he blossomed into. Vice-President 
of- the Board of Revision, and Director-General of the new Railway 
‘Department. He then founded the Chinese Imperial Bank, from 
. which his countrymen can borrow at an interest ranging from 25 ‘to 
50 per cent. As Taotai at Shanghai we must have a great deal.to do `> 
with, him during the present crisis. He is a man to watch and to be 
guarded with. He résembles Li Hung Chang i in several respects, and 
he is said to be related ito him. But there is no love lost between them, 
and Li Hung Chang tried to supplant him two years ago by one 
of his own creatures, named Ma Chi Chang. Sheng was ‘also. 
unpopular with the Tsungli Yamen, and probably the source of his. 
power was the Empress Dowager herself, whose avarice was pro- 
pitiated by a share in his business profits. He is a man certain to 
be heard much of, and he will no doubt pose as the friend of the 
foreigner. The mantle of Li Hung Chang in respect ‘of guile: and 
_ humbug is falling on his shoulders. . 
` Wang Wen Chao, Governor of Hunan in 1890, Viceroy of Futian 
in 1898, Viceroy of Pe-Chili in 1895, and again appointed in 1899, 

_ when Jung Lu’s other appointments monopolised his time, is too 
old to take any active part in affairs, He is a man of moderation, 
_and thé friend of Prince Ching’and Jung Lu. He issaid to have been | 
' killed in an attempt to save the Legations. It is impossible to 
speak of Li Ping Hien, the last of the greater Chinese officials I have 
named, without some feeling of regret, as but for German 
arbitrariness he might have played a useful part in regenerating his 
country. By all accounts, Li Ping Hien was one of the most capable - 
men in China, and it was he who defeated the French at Langson: 
In 1894 he appears as Governor designate of Shantung, and in the 
following year he was at his post. In 1897 he was specially. 
mentioned by Yu Yin ‘Lin, Fantai or ‘provincial treasurer of Anhui, 
in his‘remarkable memorial to the Emperor as one of the men who 
would save China. When Liu Ping Chang was dismissed from the 
Viceroyship of Szchuen at the instance of the British Government, 
Li Ping Hien was nominated his successor. Before his departure he 
‘unfortunately got into trouble with the. Germans, who made their 
‘ famous descent:on Kiaochao, and insisted on his removal because 
two German missionaries had-been killed in the natal city, of 
- Confucius. Instead of proceeding to Szchuen, Li Ping Hien was,. 
‘after ‘a long diplomatic wrangle, “‘cashiered and declared incapable 
“ of holding any high office,” while the Manchu Governor of Foochow, - 
Ju Lu, ex-Viceroy of Manchuria, went to Chung-King in his stead. 
Thanks to German inflexibility, Li Ping Hien, who might have been 
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a progressist, is now the pronounced enemy of the foreigner and all 
his works. T l 

In conclusion, I would name certain men about whom there are no 
detailed particulars to be given, but who may come more prominently, 
forward in the near future. Among these Weng Tun Ho, the ex- 
tutor of the Emperor Kwangsu, disgraced some months before the 
collapse of the Reform Movement, and now living in retirement, is 
perhaps the most prominent. He is the firm opponent of Russia, 
and with better backing might have thwarted Count Cassini. Then 
there are the two Tsengs, viz, Tseng Kuang-luan, the present 
Marquis, and his cousin, the Earl of Weiyi. A third Tseng is Tseng 
Kuang-chin, nephew and adopted son of the late Ambassador, who 
signed the treaty of St. Petersburg, now editing a progressive 
Chinese paper in Shanghai, and believed to be a protégé of Viceroy 
- Liu of Nanking. Another possibly useful official of experience is 
Li Chong Fung, commonly called while in England Lord Li. He 
is a nephew, and was for a time the adopted son, of Li Hung Chang. 
He was once Minister to Japan, and signed the treaty of Shimonoseki 
as well as his relétion, whom he also accompanied to Europe in 1896. 
Since his return to China on that occasion he has been living quietly 
in retirement at Shanghai. Finally, there are two Chinese of special 
interest of whom absolutely nothing is known, but whose hereditary 
claims are indisputable. One is the Marquis Ch’eng, representative of 
the Ming dynasty, and as such allowed by the Manchus to sacrifice on 
the tombs of the dynasty at Nanking. The other is the Duke of Yen, 
the direct descendant of Confucius, and the possessor of the only 
hereditary dukedom in China. His mere name raises before us a 
long vista of possible popular reforms in China; but no doubt he 
would make the first condition of his co-operation the exclusion of 
all foreign missionaries. These are, however, idle conjectures or 
remote contingencies. For the moment the outlook is not promising 
_ for any cordial or sincere eo-operation on the part of Chinese officials, 

and the goodwill of even the “friendly” Viceroys of the Yangtse 
“ Valley must not be subjected to too severe a strain. 


Demetriys C, BOULGER, 
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AUSTRALASIA—HER RESOURCES AND FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


~ 


Y the term Australasia is meant the Island Continent of. 
Australia and the Islands of New Zealarid and Tasmania. It 
` is evident from many publications in Europe and the United - 


States of America that the present position and future prospects of: . 


Australasia are not realised in foreign countries. If even the area. 


‘of Australasia was more appreciated the attitude. of’ foreign manu- 


facturers, and merchants, and Governments, might be altered towards 
England and her possessions. It is not realised that Australasia 
contains more square miles of territory than the United States of 
America, if the,ice-bound Alaska is omitted. The area of Australasia 
is 3,077,877 square miles, -whilst that of the United States minus 


Alaska is 2,970,000. How small some of the great nations of Europe > ` 


appear when compared with Australasia. Germany with Alsace- 
Lorraine included has én area of 211,168 square miles. This is only ` 
two-thirds the size of the Mother Colony of New South Wales, and - 
not, equal to a third of the area of Queensland.’ Australasia is as 

large as European Russia with Poland and’ Finland, France, - 


. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia and 


` 


Greece all combined. It may be said that a large extent of this vast `. 
territory is incapable of supporting a numerous white population. 
That is true, but the fringe of country along the Eastern, Southern 
and part of the Western Coasts of Australia ‘and all New Zealand 
and Tasmania are capable of supporting a comparatively dense popula- 
tion. ‘The climate is also suitable for the Anglo-Saxon people, and - 
so far there is no sign of any racial deterioration amongst the third ` 
and- fourth generations of ‘settlers. Physically, intellectually. and , 
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i morally our young Colonials can compare biati with their 
cousins beyond the seas.. Australasia has many advantages for the 
rearing of a fine race of men and women. There are not the great 
extremes of climate met with in the Continents of Europe or 
America. At the same time the climatic range from Queensland 
‘in the north to the far south of New Zealand is unequalled in any. `` 
nation. The vegetable products show a wonderful fertility and 
variety. Tropical, sub-tropical, and temperate plants and trees 
flourish. The death rate is an index to the adaptability of Australasia 
for the races.of even Northern Europe. In 1898 the rate was 13.2 
per 1,000. In New Zealand, more temperate than Australia, the 
rate was only 9.84 per 1,000. In considering the average rate 
for Australasia, it must not be overlooked that the sudden increase of 
population in Western Australia, with no adequate provision for pure 
water, and with insufficient drainage, led to the prevalence of typhoid 
fever with a consequent high death rate—the highest in all the 
~ Colonies—of 16.05 per 1,000. When all Colonial towns are efficiently 
. drained, and supplied with pure water, fevers will be absent, and the 
death rate will fall. 

The population of Australasia is small at present, being estimated 
at four and a half millions, but it is equal to what the white popula- 
tion of the United States was at the beginning of the century. In 
1861 the white population was 1,221,274. In 1900 it is 4,500,000. 
It has therefore nearly quadrupled in forty years. Who can predict 
what it may be in 2000? The race is a pure race. It has less 
admixture of races than Canada or the United States. The vast 
majority of the Colonists came from the British Isles. The census 
of 1891 gave the birth-places of the majority as follows :—2,561,865 
born in Australasia, 589,683 in England and Wales, 274,583 in 
Ireland, 175,874 in Scotland, 18,354 in British possessions, and only 
101,689 in Continental Europe and the United States. And most 
of those from the United States were British in origin’ Even if 
there be little immigration in the future, when we consider what the 
increase of births over deaths will be, we may look for a large increase 
of population. The physique of the Colonists, their out-of-door life, 
and the healthiness of the climate, all tend to a rapid increase in 
population. 

Then our trade, considering our population, is very large, and that 
should show to our foreign traders the wealth and resources of our 
territory. In 1898 the external trade of all the Colonies was 
> £128,174,633. This included Inter-Colonial trade, but if that item 
were eliminated our external and foreign trade proper would be 
probably about £70,000,000. It is impossible to estimate it exactly, 
as foreign goods are included in Inter-Colonial imports and exports. 
The foreign trade of Germany was £432,000,000 in 1897, and that of 
the United States in 1897-98 was £859,000,000. Our figures compare 
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more than favdaratly with those. .Our. foréign trade is per head 
treble that of the United States and our trade is yearly i increasing. 
Perhaps our Governmental revenue and expenditure would give a 
better idea of our resources. Excluding loans, our general public 4 
_Teventie—not including that of municipal or local. bodies—was in 
1898-99, in round numbers, 33 millions. Comparing ‘this with - 
Germany, it will be seen that with about a twelfth of Germany’s 
population wé had about a third of her revenue. The public expen- 


. diture generally exceeds the revenue, the-deficit being made up by 


borrowed money, but the money so borrowed is generally spent-on 
reproductive public. works such as railways, roads, etc. 

We have an advantage that no Continental European nation pos- 
sesses, We live under one flag. “We have no Alsace-Lorraine, nor have 
we on our borders hostile nations, with millions of armed men. We 
can provide at small expense for our defence from foreign foes. We 
have only à a-small army; but we are under the ægis of the greatest 
navy in the world. -Perhaps the time is not far distant when we shall 
have a truly Australasian navy, and not merely a squadron of British 
vessels. Our -coasts should be easily -protected, for harbours are not 
very numerous, and those that are suited. for fleets are well fortified. 
But better perhaps than this, our railways could concentrate in a . 
‘short time a considerable army at any- point attacked. No land force — 
that could be landed could permanently conquer Australia. Half 
‘a million soldiers would not do so, and a tithe of that number could 
not be landed even if the Imperial Navy and our own war-ships werè 
destroyed. Our settlers are trained to firearms and drilled, and .it is 
not necessary to dwell on the success of our Volunteérs in South 
Africa. We-have further advantages in déferice. Our troops are ` 
mobile. Our Volunteers can ride, and we have within ourselves all 
supplies that an army requires. Blockading our ports, were that . 
possible, and I doubt if the combined fleets of Continental Europe- 


could do it, would affect our trade, but would not deprive us of food .- 


or clothing or the necessaries of life. The climatic conditions of 
- Australia would tell against European troops, and how could horses 
~ be transported to Australia? We have therefore manifold advantages 
in defence, if a foreign foe should threaten us. 
‘We are, however, bound up with the Empire. Thirty years ago— 
nay, even ten years ago—no one would have imagined that the 
` „Colonies would be so ready to send men and money to help 
_ the Empire as they have shown themselves in the South African 
‘crisis. To-day the feeling for the Empire is‘so strong, that no 
enquiry concerning the propriety or consequences of the Transvaal | 
war is deemed proper. It is enough that Britain is at war, and that: 


‘she needs help. The fact that European nations display ‘strong 


animosity against the Empire draws the Colonists closer to. their , 
mother land. I believe that as a whole the people of Australasia are 
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more loyal, more jaata, and more devoted to the meas than the 
people of the United Kingdom. Thousands of our young Colonials— 
many of them of the second and third generation—have thrown up 
positions of importance to go to South Africa. AIT classes have 
offered their services, and some have done so at their own expense. 
The enthusiasm has been unbounded. And the Volunteers, thanks 
to our State systems of education, have been educated and | 
resourceful men. If we are attacked we are ready, and in time all 
- our youths will be drilled, for the necessity of doing this is now being 
everywhere recognised. 

Considering then our area, our wealth, our power, is it unreason- 
able to predict that just as the United States must now, be considered 
in any European embroglio, so our United States of Australasia may 
in the not very distant future, be deemed a factor both in European 
and Asiatic complications? Have these considerations any bearing 
on foreign trade, and ought foreign traders and manufacturers and 
their national governments to realise Australasia’s position ? 

European nations have been for some time directing their attention 
to Australasia as a field for the disposal of their manufactures. 
France and Germany have both subsidised lines of steamships to 
Australia. The companies who are running these steam vessels take 
every means to advertise their vessels, and already. both the French and 
German steamers have obtained a considerable share of our passenger 
traffic.. German manufacturers especially distribute catalogues of 
their goods broadcast over Australasia, and the traders of both of 
these nations, as well as of Belgium, are anxious to supply the 
Colonists with their wares. Trade with Germany has shown a con- 
siderable advance in recent years. In 1881 the value of imports 
from Germany into Australasia was £225,672, in 1891 £1,773,277, in 
1896 £1,680,912. And no doubt some German goods come to the 
Colonies as English manufactures. French trade, including trade 
with the French Colony of New Caledonia, has, during the same 
period, shown little progress. ‘The imports from France and New 
Caledonia were in 1861 £340,750,.in 1891 £369,035, and in 1896 
£410,316. Compared with the imports from the United States the 
imports from both Germany and France are small. And hereafter 
the question will be asked—Is there any reason for such a state of 
things ? 

The imports from the United States amounted in 1881 in value to 
£1,593,088, -in 1891 to £2,020,115, in 1896 to £3,346,400. I have 
not complete statistics of the whole of Australasia of a later date, but 
those of New Zealand are available. During the past five years the 
‘value of imports from the United States into New Zealand has been 
—1895, £394,233 ; 1896, £492,840; 1897, £628,144; 1898, £800,411; 
1899, £775,389. 

‘Seeing then the existing trade of Australasia with the foreign 
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countries that have Be TRT the question may well be asked— 
Do these countries desire their trade to continue and to develop? 


If this be desired the attitude of both their Governments and people. 
to our Empire must change. It has often been said that the average 


Colonist is keen to buy ixi the cheapest market, and that he is careless 
of the nationality of the maker of the article he wants, if-it be good 
and cheap. This is true in a general way. ; The Colonial is, however, 
a being liable to be touched with emotion, and it only requires his 


feelings to be excited to cause him‘to make enquiries about the. 
- goods offered to him that will extend beyond quality and-price. He 
` can feel resentment, and he is not exempt from the impulses of 


irritation and anger. If the nations who send him goods wish him . 
to become a purchaser, they must not unduly offend him, for if they 


. do their goods will not be purchased. - 


The present attitude of the mass of French and German journals, ` 


`; aré ġo be-bélieved—is hostile to England. No one denies it. . Many 


reasons are given for the existence of this animosity. Some. accuse. 


.the Roman Catholic Church of fomenting it, and point to.such a 


work: as “ Le Peril Protestant” as a proof. Others say that the 
“ grasping”. policy of England has inflamed the jealousy of these 


. Continental nations. - Others blame trade rivalry, and others “blame 
- the militarism of the Continent (see Prof. Vambery’s letter to: The - 


Times). The reason is, so far as Colonists are concerned; im- 
material. . We are not blind to its existence, and already grumblings 
of dissatisfaction are being heard. Up to the present, little public 
feeling has, been openly excited by this Anglophobia, but the: public 
mind is ripe for resentment. I can look back on Colonial history for 
nearly forty years, and can recall the many changes of feeling that 
have taken place during that period. And it seems to me that the 
attitude of our foreign traders is fast ripening us for a change.. --, 


There never has been any ill-feeling in the Colonies towards 


France. When.the Franco-Prussian war broke out the- Colonists 
generally sided with Germany, as they blamed France or her Emperor 
for the war. When France was humiliated and founded a Republic, 
there was a strong reaction in favour of' France. - In. Colonial affairs 


France has kept her pledges. She has respected her engagement: 


regarding the New Hebrides, and she ‘has done nothing unfriendly to 


Australasia. It cannot be denied, however, that there is a growing 


impatience with regard to-the attitude of France towards England. 
Perhaps the Dreyfus affair has caused French peculiarities and the 
position of France to be more widely discussed than heretofore. , The 


`- mass of the Colonists were in favour of Dreyfus, and believed a gross 
. injustice was committed in his condemnation. They feel that 

France,,the home of culture, and of intellectual freedom, has been. - 
- degraded by a military autocracy. It is not, however, the feeling ~, 


a 


~ and of the mass of French and German people—if théir publie writers - 
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in favour of Dreyfus and against his accusers that has stirred the 


“public feeling here. The abuse to which everything British is sub- 


jected, the attacks on our Queen, the denunciation of England, are 
known and are resented. Does the French nation wish to remain on 
friendly terms with Australasia? Does it desire to promote trade 
between France and these Southern Colonies? If it does then the 
attitude of the French public towards our Empire must be changed. 
If they persist in their present course they may soon discover that 
trade with France will decrease, and that they are wasting their 
money on subsidising a steam service to promote it. 

As to the attitude of the Colonies towards Germany it has ever 
been friendly. Many of our most estimable Colonists claim Germany 
as their Fatherland. Germans have held and hold important posi- 
tions in the Colonial Civil Service. Children and grandchildren of 
Germans, whilst not forgetting the birthland of their ancestors, 
realise that they are citizens of our Empire, and several of them have 
volunteered and left in our contingents for service in South Africa. 
A weakening of the cordial feeling with which Germany was 
regarded has been noticed in recent years. Ever since the two 
great wars in which Prussia was victorious, the German has become 
more self-assertive. He has realised that he is the citizen of no 
mean Empire, and has taken pains to let the English people know it. 
Then the action of the present Kaiser has-on several occasions dis- 
played an unfriendliness towards Britain. The foolish telegram to 
President Kruger was taken as a proof of the real feeling in Germany 
against Britain. The recent seizing of. Upolu and Savaii against 
the protest of the Samoans, though with the concurrence of the 
British Government, shows that the Kaiser cares little for Colonial 
feeling. He could have done no more unfriendly act, so far as 
Australasia is concerned. The abandonment of the Islands by the 
British Government has been most unpopular. Germany is not 
considered to have had any claim to Upolu or Savaii. A German 
company had come to Upolu in comparatively recent years and 
acquired a considerable area of land, and that practically is all the 
claim that Germany could make to Upolu. Germans have no 
interests in Savaii. English people had, however, at the expense of 
lives and money, civilized the group and planted a school and a 
church in every village—long prior to the arrival of the German 
company. The Samoans had for years longed for British protection. 
About fifteen years ago they sent a deputation of some of their high 
chiefs to New Zealand to urge British annexation. The natives 
bitterly regret that their oft-repeated request was not acceded to. 
The majority of the white residents are British people, and yet the 
Kaiser, choosing the opportunity when Britain was in trouble in 
South Africa, has done this unfriendly act to Australasia. The . 
exchange of two of the Solomon Islands is not considered of any 
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value, and to these Solomon Islands iie Germans had no claim. 


The white pioneers in these Islands were not Germans, but Scotch ` 
traders. Perhaps the Kaiser may yet consider whether it was worth 
while to wound the susceptibilities of the Australasian Colonists. 
The Islands seized are of little value to Germany. They are not 
required for German colonization, for they are unfit for the settle- 
ment of white people, and the German plantations are worked by 
imported Melanesian labourers, The area of the Islands is small, 
and. all the land suitable for plantations has been taken up. So far 


as an outlet for German manufactures is concerned, there is little ` 
chance of much trade. The 25,000'Samoans require some cotton, 


` goods for-their scanty dresses, and that is almost all the goods they 
. need to buy. Ifall the trade of Upolu and Savaii became German it 


would be so small as not to be worth comparing with the trade of . 
any one of the Australasian Colonies. What then has Germany to — 


gain from their annexation? Apia is not a large harbour, and it is 
the only harbour in Upolu, and there is no ship harbour in Savaii. 
The remains of German war vessels lying on -the reefs in Apia 
` . harbour show the danger from hurricanes to vessels anchored in the 
` harbour, and it is not capable of being a fortified place of any 
importance. Samoa has always, been the pet group of the Colonies, 
and its surrender has been deeply felt. -It is the Australasian Alsace, 
and whether it is wise for Germany to have two Alsaces remains ta 


. be seen. If there had ‘been a Confederated Australasia and an | 
Australasian Navy, I doubt if the German nation would have been 


permitted to-seize Savaii and Upolu. 

~ What, however, is as much felt as the surrender of Simos i is the 
time chosen for the pressing of German claims. The universal 
- feeling is that England was “squeezed” because of the Transvaal , 


. War, and that the giving up of Upolu and Savaii was the price paid | - 


for German neutrality. Public meetings would have been held, and- 
a strong public feeling evoked, but for this view of the transaction ; 
for loyalty to the Empire prevented anything being done that might 


have appeared to weaken in the slightest degree the hands of the 


_ Government in London. The incident-can never be forgotten. If ` 


Germany is wise, and desirous of pushing her trade with us, she will 
take some pains to promote friendly relations with both England and - 
Australasia. The subsidising of magnificent steamers, and the’ 
advertising of their wares,. will equally be fruitless in pushing trade, 
if France and Germany persist iin their. present hostile ertcade to 
our Empire. ee 


The Colonists can be emotional, and’ can import into business - 


transactions feelings and sympathies, and they are not likely to con- 
tinue to buy and sell with people who treat their fellow citizens with - 
abuse and contumely. Perhaps if these great nations realised the 


` area, the wealth, and the probable future developments of. Aus- 


` 
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tralasia, they might consider that it was prudent to conciliate where 
they now cause resentment. 

How different is the attitude of the Colonists towards the United 
States of America from what it is towards these European nations! 
The figures given show the development of our trade with the great 
Republic. But outside our mere trade relationship, the Americans 
are popular in all the Colonies. We feel we are one people. We 
read their literature, and our intercourse with Americans has ever 
been cordial. American travellers and American Consular officers. 
have both united in carrying to us American goodwill, and Colonial 
visitors to the States always speak of kind and pleasant intercourse 
and treatment. A political party may for its party ends attack 
our Empire, but we feel that the mass of the American people would 
_ not like to see any ill befall the Mother Land. The feeling is 
reacting on our business relationships. American manufactures are 
becoming more popular, and I believe that the inauguration of 
steam service between the Eastern States and the Colonies 
will tend still further to increase the trade between the States 
and ourselves. We look upon Americans as our’ kin, and* we 
were as deeply interested in their success in the recent Spanish war 
as if we had been States of the Confederacy. The alliance of the 
English-speaking people is the dream of many Australasians, and if 
the dream could be practically realised the proposal would be seceived 
with immense enthusiasm. 

If, as is proposed, there is a preferential Customs Tariff iwa 
_by the Colonies, so as to allow all the goods of the Empire to be 
received at a rate less than that imposed on goods from foreign 
countries, I believe the goods from the United States would be 
exceptionally and favourably dealt with. What has happened 
regarding the United States might form a useful lesson to European 
nations. There was a time when our Teutonic cousins were almost 
as popular in the Colonies as our kin in America. What has caused 
the popularity of. the one to wane and the other to increase? I be- 
lieve there can be only one answer.. It is the changed attitude of 
these nations to the Mother Country. We believe in one Empire— 
and we long for even closer union with the United Kingdom, and a 
„hostile attitude in Europe towards our Mother Land is a cause for our 
resentment. Whether from the mere money or manufacturers’ 
point of view it will pay France and Germany to remain unfriendly 
to Britain they must consider. Trade, it is. said, follows the flag. 
This is partially true; but it is wholly true that the nations that hate 
each other do not care to trade with one another. This France and 
Germany may soon discover. Perhaps when they realise what our 
opinions and views are—that is, if they think our future and our 
trade possibilities worth considering—they may feel that offending 
one portion of the Empire offends all; and both France and Germany 
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make take some pains to modify the hostility of their journals to- 

wards the English ; ‘Germany may perhaps discover that planting an 

Alsace in the. Pacific is not the best means to employ to sell her 
manufactures and to promote her Australasian trade. ` 


l = RoBERT Srour. 
Wellington; NZ* a 
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DUCATION is in the air: everybody is talking about it, and 
F we actually have a Board of Education in process of hatching. 
What will come out of that egg it would take a rash man to 
foretell; it may prove a wind-egg yet, though we schoolmasters 
devoutly hope not: How deep the feeling of anxiety is the people 
‘of England do not dream. In ,our classrooms we may, be 
dictatorial, but} we are a shy ‘race abroad; and we do not care to 
publish our poverty and disabilities for daws to peck at. They are 
` none the less real for that; and it is none the less true that there is 
a widespread discontent in the teaching profession, which in some 
cases borders upon despair. I propose in. this paper to take one 
subject, the salaries in secondary boys’ schools, and tell what I 
know about it; I am much mistaken if it will not be strange news 
_ to most who shall read. 

No complete tables exist of the salaries paid in secondary schools. 
A number of endowed schools send in their accounts to the Charity 
Commission, but these accounts often do not include details, only 
the sum total, while many schools do not-send in their accounts 
yearly as they should do. In smaller schools salaries are constantly 
changing, and it is next to impossible to get.men to give information 
-about the schools they belong to, partly because they object to talk- 
ing of their private affairs, and pantly for fear that their action 
may bring them into ill odour and perhaps cause their dismissal. 
I must remind my readers that a headmaster can, and sometimes 
does, dismiss an assistant without cause assigned; and that in the 
present state of the law, provided a term’s notice be given, there is . 
no remedy. The materials I have before me are: the “Report of 
“the Commission on’ Secondary-Education,” volume IV, (1895); a 
summary of this report, with statistical tables, published for the 
Assistant Masters’ Association (Roberts,.Hackney); tables for the 
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Schools of East Anglia,` wun from ‘the: pie of the Charity 
Commission; tables for a miscellaneous lot of schools, compiled by 
- soboolmastars from private information; and statistical accounts -of 
the salaries received by particular masters at different times. In 
addition, I have been, brought into contact with a number 
of, different - schools, and have taken the opportunity’ to 
learn what I could of them.. Articles on the subject - 
have also -appeared lately in the Morning Post, the Speaker, ` 
and the Outlook, while the last-named has for several weeks opened 
its columns to schoolmasters’ letters. They all tell the same tale; 
but the letters being, for the reasons above stated, mostly 
anonymous, are only of value as testifying.to the reality of the’ 
grievance. From these data I cannot pretend to strike dn exact, 
` averages but, as each new access of evidence has lowered ‘the 
, ayerage, I am confident that my figures will be, if anything, too 
large. For the present I leave out of account thé six or seven 
chief public schools, where considerably. higher salaries are paid. 
To take first the returns of the Charisy Commission, we find the’ 
following figures*:— -~ 


- Number of 
i x Average 
Number of Schools, . Assistant 
spe Masters. me 
10 first grade oooi La 251 al 242.77 
190 pg first or second grade ...... 899 ....., 105.19- 
Total............ 200... 1,150 ...... 135. 22 
ey East Anglian Schools give the following results :— 
- Number of © Number of | Average 
Schools. : Assistants. * . Salary. 
= : £ 
PAE AS BG iyd senin tana 103.6 


In eleven smaller schools the average salary is £52; and these 
` data combined give a sum just below £120 as the average salary of 
an assistant. Residence, z.e., board and lodging, is included in some - 
cases; but we may leave this out of account, because it is payment 
for extra work. done out of school. The Victorian public schools,: 
such as Clifton, Cheltenham, ‘and Marlborough, and others which - 
though noted in' the past are of late growth, such as ‘Tonbridge and 
Bedford, are not included ‘in- the above list, which is meant to‘ 
illustrate the usual condition of country grammar schools. If these 
. \be included, the average will be slightly ‘raised. At Cheltenham 
‘there are one or two posts at about £300, one at least of £100 only, 
and the others range from £200 to £250 as a rule; ‘Clifton and 
Marlborough do not greatly, differ. The state of things in Bedford 
f is thus described by one who knows: “There is no scheme of salaries 

“in either of the two big schools. Hach man fights for what hé can 


* Report IV., 539. Two hundred and one other schools failed to give the number of ` 
assistants. # : = 
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“get: if he makes a seb bargain to start with, well for him.” 

. A. few years ago the average salary at Bedford. Grammar 
School was £174, but many form ‘masters received £150 or 
less, some under £100; all these being non-resident. At 
Tonbridge there is in my.table only one salary higher than £200. 
There is usually no automatic increase; if a master wishes to marry, 
or thinks his increased experience makes his services more valuable, 
he may have to get another post (if he can) in another school. As to 
the smaller schools, the account of the career of a Cambridge B.A. of 
my acquaintance may be of interest. He began in Andover 
Grammar School at £15 resident, and, after several: moves from one 
private school to another, where the pittance was somewhat increased, 
he attained, after nine years’ experience, to the magnificent stipend 
of £140, non-resident, in the Grammar School of a country town, 
which for his sake I forbear to mention. A London B.A., whose 
life-story is also before me, now receives £130, hon redident after 
eighteen years’ experience. The same pitiful story comes from 
seores of small country schools. 

The headmasters’ salaries present a pleasing contrast. In the best 
paid .of the schools mentioned, Tonbridge, the headmaster receives 
£5,000 and upwards, while his assistants have less than £200. The 
usual average is ten times that of the assistant, falling to five times 


in the East Anglian Schools, and even occasionally less. So far as ` 


my knowledge goes (and, as regards some of these schools, it is not 
negative knowledge), neither headmaster nor governing body have 
expressed any dissatisfaction with the state of affairs, or have ever 
considered means whereby the salaries of assistants might be 
permanently improved. The chance of succeeding to’ a boarding- 
house keeps hope alive in some schools, and this rather than the 
earned reward of merit would seem to be the present educational 
ideal. 

Can any one wonder that there is, as I have said, a feeling of deep 
discontent in the teaching profession? It is not every one who 
can get a boarding-house; and those who do, naturally, try to make 
the fat years swallow up the lean, and stick to it as long as they 
can. The majority of masters cannot hope for a boarding-house ; 
neither can they hope for a post in one of the half-dozen schools 
which are comparatively rich. The assistant masters in the richer 
schools number about two hundred, and-there are as many capable 
scholars and mathematicians stamped and certificated every two 
years at Oxford and Cambridge. Still less can the average assistant 
hope for a headmastership of his own. In the smaller schools such 
a post is a very doubtful gain; it brings great risk and small profit. 
And it should not be forgotten that at present all the chief head- 
_ masterships are given to clergymen, in spite of the law which makes 

laymen equally eligible. Only one-seventh of the schoolmasters in 
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this country are clergymen, which lesives. the other six-sevonths ~ 


` without any-reasonable, hope of preferment. 


That the discontent is not & thing of imagination is aedo prove. 
Again and again, in the letters. which I have mentioned, the writers 


_ _ tell us that they entered upon school work without knowing in the 
least what they did, and would gladly get out of it. Many men . 


do -leave the- profession year by year. . The- more capable or 
ambitious get’ work in journalism or scholarship, ‘at the Bar, as ' 
secretaries, as solicitors, and so forth; others take ‘the most ` 
astonishing ways of earning a living. A writer in Longman’s , 
Magazine (1898) traces the fate of ‘sixty. assistant masters 


- -known.to him. Four of these have got schools of their own, and 
i eight? ‘have become curates; amongst the others are a barrister, a 
solicitor, a gold digger, a professional tenor, a bookmaker. (not. 


literary), and a grower of tomatoes. Two are out of work, and cannot 
find any; one poor old man shot himself; twenty-four only remain 


_ as they were; and fifteen have completely disappeared, leaving no ` 
.trace. Perhaps some light is thrown on the last.class by a paragraph. 


in the Wigan Observer, of April 21st, 1897: “Septimus Tebay; B:A., 
a skilful mathematician; and a poet of no mean order, formerly head ` 


` master of Rivington Grammar School, died at the age-of 77 in Bolton 


Workhouse.” 


_ Let us ‘consider for a moment ie Ta of this state of ingen, 
If it be true that the majority of assistant masters:are discontented, ee, 
‘and feel themselves to be unjustly treated, sometimes even that they. . 


" are degraded by their terms of service, this must react on their work. 


. 


There is, probably, no calling-where temper and feeling have so much, 
influence as.in that of the teacher. Boys are highly sensitive to the 
master’s mood; gloom, hilarity, flippancy, cynicism, or smartness, 
vigour, and good humour, aré inevitably reflected by the master upon 


_ his class. High ideals and strong feeling unconsciously diffuse 
_ themselves, and become part of the pupil’s nature; and the reverse is. 
~ no less true. It follows, then, that the boys do not even now get the. 


bêst they might out of their masters., Another result follows-which 
is equally important: that when the truth becomes known, as it is. 
becoming known day by day, capable men will become scarcer in the: 
ranks of teachers, and things must go from bad to worse. Hitherto , 
the supply of good teachers has been kept up partly by the ignorance 
of young men, partly by the hope of winning a position of power and, 
influence.’ When men see how small this chance is, even for the best, - 
the average first-class man will avoid the'career of -schoolmaster. 
Moreover, whatever be the reason, men grow more and more 


_ unwilling. to take holy orders, and we may soon expect to see all who 
` have any confidence in their own powers.choosing rather those careers 


which offer, perhaps more risk, but at least a fair field and not very ` 


- much favour. There are signs that both these processes have already 
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begun. The current Journal of Education notes that the supply of 

young assistants has begun to fall off already; and in most public 

schools there is a kind of stagnation, which makes it impossible to 

- expect any reform, however good, to begin in them. For improved 
methods, for useful plant, for properly-designed class-rooms, we look 
in vain to the great public schools; these are to be found sometimes 
in a first-rate day-school, sometimes in a‘small school, such as Broms- 
grove, which is guided by an enthusiast. 

On the other hand, what would be.the result if the case were 
altered? If one post even were established in a school, where'a first- 
rate teacher might look for a salary large enough (without a boarding- 
house) to place him above petty anxieties, to enable him to support a 
family and save for old age, there would be less restlessness and more 
hope all through that school. If there were a number of such posts,. 
the number of capable men who would enter the profession would be 
in excess of these,-as each would hope to get one. When the 
salaries of teachers have actually been raised in a school 
(I could name three where this has been done), the result 
has been a permanent rise in the quality of the staff, and, 
therefore, a permanent improvement in the efficiency of the school. 
T have no doubt many will find fault with me for treating the whole 
thing as a matter of money; but so itis. No doubt there will always 
be a few enthusiasts who do not care about money. I do not see why 
they should be starved, even if they are enthusiasts; but, after all, 
the average man-wants a decent livelihood and a home, and it is of 
the average man I now speak. The fact remains, after all said, that 
the best-paid schools now have the best average teachers, though 
there may be some men scattered about, unknown and unhonoured, 
who are better than can be found in these schools. 

I have only spoken of boys’ schools, but there is some ground for 
believing that the case of girls’ schools is worse.. It is not unreason- 
able, in my opinion, that women should receive smaller salaries than 
men for similar work, because the man’s salary is calculated on the 
supposition that he will have a wife and family to support, whereas 
women teachers never have to do this.. But beyond a doubt, the 

‘salaries of women should never be so low that they cannot save 
against old age; and that is, I believe, generally the case. 

I fully expect to be told that I have exaggerated the abuses of the 
present system. According to my evidence, I have not; and the 
li Commission holds the same view, as the following extract will 
show :— 


, With respect to the salaries paid to assistant teachers it seems clear 
that, at least in some cases, they are too low, and that a higher scale 
of remuneration would tend to improve the quality of the education 
given. In the cheaper schools, where the expenditure per pupil is 
necessarily very small, it is impossible to provide adequate salaries 
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for a suficient number of well-educated teachers. The teaching staff, 
in such a case, must be either defective in quality or else too small 
for the work of the school. Even in schools: where the average salary 
rises ta £110 or £120, it is manifest that if the junior teachers be- 
adequately paid, the seniors can have no prospect of an increase in 
their salaries, and the school must suffer by the discouragement of 
experienced teachers. Saving for illness or old age must be practically 

impossible in many eases, and an economic position which involves pri- 
vations and anxieties cannot be favourable to the vigour and influence 
of the teaching staff. 


But the matter is too serious to be decided by any man’s impres- 
sion; it calls for a full and impartial enquiry. The Board of, 
Education has undertaken to compile a Register of Teachers: let a 


‘statement of salary be demanded from each. teacher in secondary 


schools, not ‘necessarily for publication, but for information. If it: 
should prove that they are-too low, we will hope that the Government’ 
will not be niggardly in-finding a remedy. In any case, found the 


. remedy must be, or the outlook for England will be dark indeed. 


- No surer means of ruin could be devised, than to intrust the =e : ie 


of the > young to incompetent hands. 
W. H. D. Basm 
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A PROGRESSIVE VICEROY, 
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N the top of a Himalayan hill, looking one way across the plain 
() of the brimming Sutlej, and the other over shouldering ridges 
`- to the Snows, sits George Nathaniel, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
‘administering from a point immediate and involved the affairs upon 
which, from the remoter vantage of Downing Street, he had for so long 
turned an interested and effective eye. The place is extremely 
isolated, and it is inhabited solely by bureaucrats and monkeys, but 
it has an altitude of seven thousand feet, and is thus a suitable perch 
—a very suitable perch. When we understood that Mr. George Curzon, 
wished to take advantage of it, we were, nevertheless, somewhat 
confounded ; it was such a new view; political expediency and Simla 
was like the association of the Daily Mail and hoary tradition. We 
„suspected a flippancy which was not, of course, there; we were filled 
with doubts and misgivings which we could only explain by the 
~statement that we had never before been given a young man to rule 
over us on a constructive political record, who wanted us because we 
‘were in the line of his ambition, and expected to get us because he had 
been useful. It was precisely because he had been useful that we 
did not particularly care about him: the condition which we had 
been accustomed to consider supreme in our over-lords-was that they - 
should be ornamental. We had grown, I fear; through a hundred 
years, into servile liking for prestige, not the prestige attaching to 
the sharp retort or the ready figures of an Under-Secretary, but the 
old indolent kind that belonged to great lineage; passable brains, 
a good seat on a ‘horse, and that perfection. of behaviour upon all 
occasions which had“become, through our long good fortune, part of 
the spectacle. ` They used to come out, these former Viceroys, 
impressed above all things with the idea of the inadequacy of their 


qualifications for the post; they emerged from their illustrious 
"VoL. LXXVII. y. 
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` Sienie past fully aware that none of the E of their 
_ grandfathers particularly fitted them for this Imperial task; humble 
and docile they'landed at Bombay, with an anxious eye in-quest of 
the invariable A.D.C. bequeathed from the outgoing Staff, the A.D.C. 
who “ knew the ropes.” Gradually they settled into a very nice 
-, Perception ‘of the etiquette attaching to the Viceregal Court, into 
such acquaintance. with the country and the people as can be gained 
in a given time by a survey from the highest point, and, above all, - 
into the ‘conviction that the maximum of superintendence may very 
well reside in the minimum of interference. It will be imagined 
how comfortably we have got along, how in the easy. old. garment of 
custom, behind the shield of tradition, we have kept the place and 
- the pace in the world’s progress that best suited us. It was. 
subversive arid alarming to be given to apprehend that India was at 
last to wheel into line, that the gorgeous East was to be held in 
another kind of fee, collected on business principles, and applied 
impartially for the benefit of the ruling race, the Conservative Party, : 
. and a` superior person, India opened her . a very vday. at this, i 
` and ‘she is still staring.. 
"We missed from the jasno the EA note, the sititade of 
deprecation, the pathetic desire to_ be informed.. In face ofthe facts 
_° affectation of these things would have been obviously too gross. . On __ 
the contrary, at one of His Excellency’s earliest opportunities, the , 
good people of Bombay were reminded that he had already gazed five- - 
' times upon their city from its harbour; no doubt upon the ‘occasion 
of Lord Curzon’s introduction to the Waziris and the Mohmunds he ~ 
‘will inform their‘Jagirs that he has long since written a book about 
them—a perfectly justifiable reference, and one which can hardly fail 
` to inspire confidence.. His speech to the Council, the first day on which 
he did it the honour to preside, was brief, but it contained a suitable 
allusion to the fact that, as Under-Secretary of State for India, in 
1892, he and Lord Cross—I remember he did mention Lord Cross— ` 
had in the Indian Councils Bill won the consent of Parliament to 
the enlarged membership of that body. It was a statement. of 
extreme utility, compelling the gratitude of the enlarged members, 
felicitating himself upon seeing’ them before him in the very mould 
and image which hè gave them; and at the same time reminding the 
British. public of the liberal spirit'in which he might be expected. to 
_ enter upon his Imperial duties, though it is impossible to say whether 
it was telegraphed. From all this it will be seen that the Governor- 
. Generalship of India-presented itself to Lord Curzon under none of 
the aspects of an experiment, that he brought with him no need for’ 
‘the faintest apology, and that his natural function would be rather 
to impart information than to receive it. 
So, indeed, we have found it. The contemporary problems. of . 
Government might | be Rppo to offer scope snpagh for the activities 
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of any Viceroy, but Lord Curzon’s conception of his duty to India 
appears to include a large proportion of the past, as well, of course, 
as all the future. Thus the other day we had him enlarging with 
a savant’s feeling, before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, upon the 
ancient monuments of India. The address ranged with facility from 
the Sanchi Tope to the Taj Mahal, and implied even more erudition 
than it imparted. His previous address to the same body capped the 
investigations of a travelling German archeologist with his own 
observation of traces of comparative Buddhism in Ceylon, Nepal and 
China. The members of the Asiatic Society were scientists, but 
Lord Curzon was Viceroy. The individual in contact with him, how- 
ever highly specialised an individual, always:feels that, I believe. 
It is said that none such can come into the presence of our ruler 
without acquiring some new fact, which he only thought he knew 
before. The impression is abroad that, given time and a library, it 
is seldom possible to approach His Excellency with a view to telling 
him anything. There is a ‘hint, perhaps a warning, of this in most of 
his speeches. “My own researches have informed me,” “TI learn 
“from my own reading,” have- become phrases which we should now 
miss from any public utterance of His Excellency in which he had 
forgotten them. 

A. Viceroy cannot be estimated entirely, of course, by his public 
utterances; they have so much more to accomplish than ordinary 
words and sentiments; ‘but to many of us they are the only medium 
of acquaintance with the august speaker, and in Lord Curzon’s we - 
are privileged to discover quite a special measure of individual 
quality. Chiefly to be noted, perhaps, is their possession, in an 
exceptional degree, of the admirable quality of the expected. 
Invariable preparedness, an orderly and masterly marshalling of 
facts, and then all through the warp and woof of the oration the flash 
and thrust of just the epigram which we remember to have heard 
before with a context in which it was not half so useful. From the 
very beginning, when, at the dinner given to him as Viceroy-Hlect 
by Old Etonians in London, he referred to “ that Imperialism which 
“is every day becoming less and less the creed ofa party, and more 
“and more the faith of a nation,” we know that the Viceregal speeches 
of the current term would be. marked by the happiest and most- 
industrious employment of the apposite. I cannot say that he has 
beaten this, but he is always trying to do it; his use of the cliché is 
able, earnest, almost illumined; on his lips it obtains-a new. value, 
derived from the rest of what he has to say. “One of the defects of 
“the Anglo-Saxon character,” he told the students of Calcutta 
University, “ is that it is apt to be a little loud both in self-praise 
“and in self-condemnation,” which was, doubtless, a new light to the 
attentive baboos. Lord Curzon has a nice and unfailing perception 
of the character of his audiences, and a remarkable adaptability. 
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To fe baboo that afternoon he was candid and kind. “ Deep down. 
‘í in me,” he said, “-behind the mask of the official immersed in publie 
© affairs, and beneath ‘the uniform of State, there lurks an acddemic 
“element, ineradicable and strong, connecting me. with my, old 
“ University days.” Not everybody, certainly not every Viceroy, would 


` have been willing to turn a.ray of revelation deep down in him in - 


that conspicuous way; but Lord Curzon knew that the baboos would 
love it, and did not hesitate. He seems aware that nothing is more 


agreeable in a Viceroy-than these flashes of private disclosure. In an _ 


early speech to the Municipal Corporation of Calcutta he referred to 
the self-sacrifice which he understood to be imputed to him in his 
l resignation of political life in England to ‘take up the rule of India. 


“ Such,” he said plainly, “is far from being my own view of the — 


‘ case.” “It was in no spirit of self-denial,” he openly confessed, that 
‘he had surrendered his seat. - There ‘may have been Municipal 


Commissioners of Calcutta who thought otherwise, certainly nobody | 


‘else did; but that does not alter the value of the statement. . The 
simple truth, in politics, is sometimes as effective as anything. 


It is ‘this aim of wide effectiveness, by no means confined “to , 


un-enlightened and uii-enfranchised India, that principally operates 


to place Lord Curzon in another category from his predecessors. Most- 


of these, by comparison, were simple persons of short views, who soon 


absorbed the limited political gospel of India, and lent themselves to`. 


. carry out its doctrines as best they could under the endlessly 


‘hampering conditions which exist. Some of them, with a natural’ 
aptitude for being agreeable, made efforts to achieve popularity, but. 


how naif and futile appear the graceful compliments and. sympathetic 
assurances addressed to the subject people by a Lytton or a Dufferin, 
compared with the pregnant utterances Lord Curzon sends over their 
-heads to waké an admiring echo in the.bosoms of the Nonconformist 


thousands of England! For a Lansdowne or an Elgin, -once « 


‘acclimatized to our varying political temperatures, accord with the 


India Office became a lost ideal, and the Secretary of State a natural _ 


born antagonist. The desire of a Lansdowne or an Elgin, acquired as 
soon as-his eyes were opened, was as the desire of us all, to govern the 
natives according to our understanding of them, and to make ‘war 
` upon our borders whenever and wherever it seemed expedient to us: 
The Secretary of State stands directly in the path of these purposes, 
‘and any weapon—expostulation, - execration, Thtimidation—is good 


enough to persuade him to step aside. It is true that Lord Elgin- 


once created a ‘lasting unpleasantness for himself by speaking, in 
forcing through the irritating Cotton Duties Bill, of the “ mandate ” 
of the Secretary of State; but that was.in his first session, before the 
nine days had elapsed. In the end we find him in direct and violent 
variance with his own shepherd, Sir Henry Fowler, upon the retention 
of Chitral, and had not the nape Government most ‘opportunely 
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gone out of office before their decision had time to take effect, we 
should have seen what we should have seen. 

In what sharp and admirable contrast is the attitude of Lord 
Curzon! Those others held the firm’s appointment, and kicked up 
their heels in it none too gratefully, considering the value of the 
gift; he, Lord Curzon, is a member of the firm, with a concern for 
the profit and loss on every page of the ledger far beyond his salary. 
One imagines relations of almost fraternal amity between him and 
Lord George Hamilton, while the India Office sit in a row gazing 
with rapt agreement towards the East. He not only avpids coercion, 
he creates ground for enthusiastic consent. A happy example lies 
in the Sugar Duties Bill, one of ‘the first measures of his 
administration. India had been asked in Lord Elgin’s time what 
she could do to help Mauritius, but the idea of countervailing duties 
suggested in the despatch from home was “not favourably received,” 
in the reply sent by that Viceroy, and the matter ended. Lord Elgin 
` gave his reasons, but they are not essential here. Autres rois, autres ` 
moeurs. The request was again made, at the instance of Mr. 
Secretary Chamberlain, of the present Indian Government, and the 
_ point for our appreciation is that what Lord Curzon was asked to do 
for the benefit of Mauritius, he found himself actually able to do for 
the benefit of India! “It is in the interest of India, and of India 
“alone, that the legislation has, been proposed by us,” said he | 
. in Council introducing the Bill. He also gave his reasons, but they 

are as unnecessary to our purposé as were Lord ‘Elgin’s. Our 
amazement lies in.the magical capacity to change at a bound, or a 
nod, or a wink, or what not, a favour besought into a plain advantage. 
“We arè exercising our own legislative competence, of our own 
“ initiative, to relieve India from an external competition fortified by 
“an arbitrary advantage,” he continued. In-view of resources like 
these, the unreadiness of that pottering-person, Lord Elgin, in dealing 
with the desire of the home Government to relieve Lancashire by the 
„abolition of the Indian Cotton Duties becomes almost unforgivable. 
Mark, too, the characteristic promptness of the operation. The first 
letter from the Colonial Office bringing “ to the special notice of Lord 
“ Curzon of Kedleston ” the desirability of countervailing duties bore 
date the 7th January, 1899, and on the 20th of March His 
. Excellency was able to telegraph to the Secretary of State “ Bill 
“passed Council to-day.” As to cotton Lord Elgin talked in- 
judiciously about a mandate, and-came to heel snarling. As to sugar 
Lord Curzon smells out a useful hint, and leads the way barking 
rejoicefully that he is only too delighted. The contrast is instructive 
and illuminative. 
The records of the present Viceroyalty are all written large, but I 
‘ean find nothing among. those likely to be seen from a greater 
distance than the action Lord Curzon was pleased to take upon what 
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. was: known as the’ “ Rangoon Assault” case. It is unnecessary to 


describe the disgraceful incidente on which this case was based | . 
~ further than to say that the assault, was committed by a number of 


men of a regiment, stationed at Rangoon,-upon an old Burmese 
woman, and that the Civil Courts failed to convict and punish the 


offendérs. This, while deepening the odium of the affair, by no - 
“means meant that justice was evaded. The matter was taken up. _ 
regimentally, the men confessed, and the whole thing was made the. 


subject of departmental discipline. Lord -Curzon’s indignation at 


‘the occurrence was extremely forcible. ‘Officials likely to be — 
informed spoke respectfully of the “measures” which His 


Excellency proposed to take in connection with it, and intimations- 
were ‘freely made that the matter was to be gone into “very ` 
“thoroughly.” It was certainly an irritating thing to happen in a 
Viceroyalty of unblemished intention, and apart from this considera- 


_ tion it was a stain upon the skirt of British morality in India, which 


no decent Englishman could see without anger; but there were 


many who think the banishment of the whole regiment to Aden, the ~| 
compulsory retirement of its. Colonel and Sergeant-Major, the — 


‘resignation of its Adjutant, and the summary discharge of the 
offenders from the Army, a disproportionate retribution. This, ~ 
however, is no place to plead such extenuation as there may have 
‘been for the offence or such unfairness as there must have been in the 


` exemplary punishment of the seven hundred and odd men and their 


officers who had no share in it.” The point which claims our interest - 


_ is that Lord Curzon was not content with the severity of the sentence 


which his influence was counting for so much in bringing’ about. 


That might do—I hope we do not too rashly conclude—for the . or 


abstract ends of justice, but Lord Curzon“ must also be vindicated. 
An. Order appears in the official Gazette, bearing the unmistakable 


imprint of His Excellency’s attitude toward Sin. The Order begins ` 


by reminding any who may have forgotten it that the Governor- 
General-in-Council is invested with the Supreme control of the 
Army in India. Then we learn that he is “unable. to pass by, 
“without a formal expression of the opinion of the Government of 
“ India, the recent occurrence,” etc. We are informed that Lord_ 
Curzon does not claim to interfere either with the Courts of Justice 
or with the Commander-in-Chief in the exercise of their functions, 
but there will be “delay” in the issue of disciplinary orders “ owing 
“to the necessity of reference to England.” This delay,’ this decent’ 
pause of deliberation, is filled by: His Excellency’s Order in the 


Gazette.. “In the meantime,” he says, “the Governor-General in - 


“ Council desires to ‘place upon record the sense of profound horror 

“and” repugnance ‘thathas been felt by the Government of India at 
“the incident-in question.” , There is a good deal more of it, chiefly . 
adautar, but that, perhaps, yau do; with “profound, horror and 
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“ repugnance” the-pen went- deepest into the ink. An Order in the 
`Gazette is here as elsewhere the most permanent form of fixing the 
views of the Government which can be devised. There is a black 
and damnatory emphasis about blame so‘expressed, and it lasts 
long after the emotions that inspired it have faded from the mind 
of the most immaculate Viceroy. The regiment against whose good 
name now stands for ever the “ profound horror and repugnance ” of 
the Government of India is one of the most distinguished in Her 
Majesty’s service. Its colours bear the names of Corunna, Vittoria, 
Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Alma, Inkerman, Sevastopol, Lucknow, and 
more than these. Regimental honour is a sensitive thing. The 
spectator stands amazed at the apparent lack of a sense of propor- 
tion implied in this official Order. But Lord Curzon does not 
suffer, in other transactions, from any such lack. His judgment is, 
‘on the contrary, remarkably well balanced and‘well based. The eye 
ranges further and further from India, nearer and nearer to 
England, in search of adequate explanation, until it is arrested in 
the suburbs of a great city. We keep forgetting out here, so far 
from civilising influences, that there is a political use even for 
dirty linen; but Lord Curzon remembers that in ‘Clapham it all 
depends upon the soap, and resolutely rolls up his shirt sleeves. 
O Clapham, how grateful you should be! 

As to the actual business of administration sent up every day by 
the Departments, which is, apart from matters of popular interest 
which get into the newspapers, the real work of a Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon has made an exceedingly good general impression. The 
nick-names he quickly earned—‘the Young-Man-in-a-Hurry,” 
“George the Fifth,” “Imperial George ”—hint of the fatherly smiles 
of his Councillors, most of whom were struggling with the problems 
of India while Mr. Curzon was rounding his promising periods in 
the Oxford Debating Society; but while it is generally recognised 
that he is the kind of person who thinks he can make the world go 
round a little faster by kicking it, allowance is made for this fallacy, 
and no doubt’a margin left for it in all matters brought to Viceregal 
notice.. His capacity and his inclination for work are prodigious, 
and his recent tour on the frontier shows him equal to no small feats 
of physical endurance. He is content with nothing but personal 
expérience, and into districts where the plague was deadliest and the 
famine sharpest he has gone down himself to see. The quickness of 
his grasp of complications brought to his notice is matter of general 
comment; he has a genius for the main point. ‘“Goschen told me 
“that Dizzy had said to him after one of his speeches on University 
“Reform,” writes the late Dr. Jowett, “ ‘Though I don’t agree with 
=‘ you, of course, I congratulate you on having a subject; it is such 
“a good thing for a young man to have a subject.’ ” Lord Curzon is an 
ideal example of a young man with a subject, and he is giving it hia 
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very best attention. The subject has presented itself, of course, for 
a couple of thousand years with such uniformity of paradox that 
even a young man of signal ability may find a little difficulty in . 
changing many of its aspects. That we shall see later, but, mean- 
while the magnificence of the spectacle of’ Lord Curzon and a 
subject that really suits him cannot be denied. Always and every- | 
where he carries himself as the representative of the ruling race, he 
is more than aware of what is due from him to them, and from all . 
others to himself. The: ruling race may congratulate themselves 
upon a lofty figurehead. Righteousness and equity are ever before 
him, and if, in his efforts to attain them, we perceive some pauna. 
of the original prig, we are merely reminded of the defects of all , 
; qualities. . The pity of it is, we must agree with him in thinking, | 
- that in spite of the news agencies and the Times special corte- 
spondent in Simla, so small an echo of all that he is doing should. 
find its way-into the London papers. His term of office as Viceroy 
of India must have, to this late Under-Secretary, some of the aspects 
of a temporary retirement into private life. We have, nevertheless, - 
seen that if anybody can -stimulate the lagging interest- of the 
. British public in their. great depondaney it is Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. 

Socially—I hesitate. As a mere faenor of the social body one 
fears in some way to express a resentment that His Excellency so 
obviously regards social functions as a necessary but very unfruitful”. 
part of the duty attaching to his post. That consideration apart, 


'— however; I do not know that there is anybody who would not | agree 


‘with Lord Curzon -that his- great talents -are wasted upon the, 
frivolities which he is bound to countenance. He came out to 
~ India with the eye of-a bishop and the side-whiskers of an under- 
‘gardener. The side-whiskers have been sacrificed, doubtless to 
some end of public utility; but the episcopal vision remains, ‘and one 
. fears that any day it may see too much—too much. ‘I am glad,” 
„however, to record that. His Excellency -does not find us-in this - 
connection so black:as we are painted—in fact, that he was gratified 
on arly inspection to discover us a very passable white. 
Explaining his surprise at the comparative dulness and respect- 
ability of married people under the deodars, -“we thought at 
“first,” he is reported to have said, “that they were afraid of us.” I . 


am glad to say that we have stood the test.of more prolonged... 


, observation, but I have no doubt that we keep the breath of scandal 
from ‘our humble hearths all the more successfully because of a 
terrifying standard and an illustrious example. j 
It is very difficult for any ope with so profound a sense of -his 
obligations to the Empire to conceal it even at dinner, and some 
` explanation of this kind probably attaches to the ‘complaint, _ 
occasionally heard, that His Excellency’ finds officials and others, 
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worthy -of his attention at such festivities only so far as they can 
profit him with the facts of their departments. This tendency cuts, 
of course, both ways; as it is sometimes said, probably by persons 
with no facts at their disposal, that the Viceroy, like the newspapers 
in Mr. Rose’s opinion, is too full of public events to be interesting. 
These, of course, are superficial cavillings, and attach only in the 
lightest .way to the distinguished personality we are considering. 
The only really graphic blunder in his relations with his fellow 
men in India Lord Curzon made a few weeks ago in Calcutta, on 
the occasion of the funeral of His Excellency the late Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir William Lockhart. In the cortége that followed the 
body of this great captain and head of the Army in India came 
“Members of Council, officers of all ranks, high officials, merchant 
princes of Calcutta. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir John 
Woodburn, a man strongly sensitive to all honourable obligation, 
walked in the dust of the road that hot March afternoon, followed 
by his A.D.C.’s, behind the gun carriage from the Fort to the 
cemetery. The Viceroy alone, of all those from whom honour was 
due, drove separately through the streets of Calcutta, with his 
A.D.C.’s behind him, in a dog-cart, at a brisk pace, as if to a business 
appointment, and met the funeral procession at the cemetery gate a . 
minute or two late. Now, Sir William Lockhart was more to India 
than any mere administrator can ever hope to be, and this scant 
courtesy on the part of his civilian contemporary was neither kind 
nor wise. It was a mistake, and one would gladly have omitted to 
refer to it, but it is the kind of mistake that unmistakably reflects 
character, and so is valuable to an impression. 

Here he sits, on this Himalayan hill top, with his councillors and 
secretaries round him, governing the great India which spreads at 
his feet, under his eyes, two thousand flat miles to the south. Here 
-he sits, one of the Empire’s “coming men,” known and proved at 
home, anxious to be known and proved abroad, to rise upon the 
things he will do, to leave his mark upon the time. Lord Curzon’s 
~ is a moving virile figure upon the open page of our history; it 
commands our interest, and invites our criticism. In the 
remarkable trinity of the man, the schoolmaster, and the Parlia- 
mentarian, one hesitates to predict which will most consnicuously 
survive—perhaps Mr. Lecky would know—but for any of them the 
nation, however captious, should be grateful. When every flaw 
is noted, and every fleck revealed, it is the superior person that 
- carries Engiland’s credit furthest; and for the. ends of the broad 
blunt Imperialism. we should pray for his increase, even while 
sending up an aside full of gratitude that he is not too predominant 
in private life. 

Crvixis. 


“THE HOSPITAL “SCANDALS IN SOUTH AFRICA.. 
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‘JHE recent revelations as to the condition of some of the ‘hospitals 
at Bloemfontein and the amount of typhoid or enteric fever*. 


existing among our soldiers ‘have seriously disturbed the public 
` mind. We had been comforting ourselves. with the belief that-all — 


was going on in this way better than ever before, and thought we had 


strong warrant for this belief in the very satisfactory reports given. ` 


by Sir William MacCormac and Mr. Treves as to the treatment of 


the. wounded and the devotion of the Royal Army Medical Corps., . 


No one has doubted, and no one is likely to doubt, the devotion of the 
médical men, both military amd civil: they have done their. duty 
nobly under very great difficulties. It is these difficulties, their 
origin, and the question whether they could have been prevented, 


~. which demand attention. 


Mr.. Burdett-Coutts’ letter to the Times came like a bolt from the 


blue to disturb the serene satisfaction of the country, as regards the- 


- 
4 


provision made for the sick soldiers. To those who know something , 


of the horrors of war and the inevitable appearance of disease in 


armies“ in the field,~ the outbreak of typhoid fever did not. '- 


come as an unexpected calamity. On the -contrary, it- was 


-a danger which had been foreseen and foretold.--It has 


er 


long been. known that typhoid fever is one of the common pests 
of South Africa. In Cape Town itself and in almost every town 


is due to neglect of the ordinary sanitary precautions, and the con- 


sequent absence of a pure water supply. Nearly every township: 


occupied by our troops in their advance is mentioned in the last 
report of the health of Cape Colony, for 1898, as a place in 


‘and village in the Colony itis endemic, and its widespread prevalence . 


* Typhoid and enteric are terms used to describe one and the same fever. The forme? 


was used by the early observers to indicate its similarity with typhus, from which they 


y 


separated it; while the name “ enteric” was adopted by the Royal College of Physicians to _ 


indicate that the characteristic lesion of the disease is in the intestine. - 


ped 
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cases, but it is certain that in many other cases it was acquired through 

; bad water or other local insanitary conditions, and various localities, 

- such as Thaba-N’Chu, acquired a bad reputation, which was very well 

deserved. At this time there were no general hospitals at Bloem- 

fontein, and in spite of utilising many public buildings in the town the 

field hospitals rapidly became overcrowded, so that they had to 

accommodate three or four times the number for which they were 

equipped, and it became impossible to nurse or treat the patients 
satisfactorily. , 


Mr. Bowlby’s letter referred to the condition of things after the 
middle of April, when his hospital was able to get up from 
Rondebosch.. ‘As early as May Ist it- should be noted that’ Mr. 
Clinton Dent, F.R.C.S., who had returned from South Africa, 
- delivered a lecture at St. George’s Hospital, giving his experiences in 
the South African campaign, in which he more especially dwelt on 
“the humanity of small-bore rifles,” but this significant warning was 
uttered :— 

The diseases that the medical officers have chiefly had to contend 
with are, in the first place, enteric. But the enteric is of the most 


terrible type that I have ever seen.. Probably not far short of 30 per 
cont. of its victims died. 


The readers of the medical journals had beon prepared by this 
evidence and by other letters from the seat of war for Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts’ remarkable letter in-the Times. That journal has since 
published letters which confirm in a striking way the descriptions 
already quoted in this article. - 

A civilian doctor, writing from Kroonstad on May 26th, in a letter 
(which appeared in the Times on July 5th) too long to quote in its 
entirety, says :— 


The field hospitals (at Bloemfontein) are — domi: and 
there is nothing to equal it even in the squalor of the Kast-end. The 
patients lie there in bell tents, 14 in a tent, in their clothes, which 
have not been off for weeks, and they cannot get washed ; they are 
covered with bed sores and other things, eaten by flies, frozen at night, 
and get no medicine, and, of course, are dying in hundreds. 


Then later on, in speaking of Kroonstad, the same writer-states : — 


If ihe condition of the sick at Bloemfontein was bad, words fail 
to describe the state of affairs here, a shambles of sick soldiers lying 
immured, untreated, about 1,000 in all, including 60 officers. Two 
hotels are occupied, the Kroonstad and Gr and, the former, a fine large 
building, with about 160, the latter packed with patients lying on, the 
billiard tables, under them, and round them, in every available space, 
of course all in their clothes, and just one blanket, and with bitter. 
cold nights. The Ditch Church has 150 lying on the floor, and 
another 150 in the churchyard. Then there is a temporary Dutch 
hospital full, and the town-hall—a dirty old barn. They are practically 
all enteric, and their sufferings are terrible. The only medical men 
are two R A.M.C., one civil surgeon, one local doctor, English, and one 
Russian; no nurses. We brought up about 15, including three from 
Barts, and I go to the church-and try to do a little, but you cannot 
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we 


<. > make much headway without milk, and: ‘stimulants, and drugs. “Ten 
` a `s died iw the church during the day. The Scottish hospital came up 
. with us—five doctors and six dressers—and they are lending a hand. 

. ~ , iNo. 3 Genéral Hospital from Rondebosch is expected next train. 


"Writing two days after this (May 28th), he describes an an 
‘improvement in the state of affairs, and says that ` 


The majority òf the men are now in beds, and getting a fair amount 
‘of attention, but the mortality is very high. ` 

A nursing sister at Kroonstad, whose letter is } published in the 
` Times, of the same date (July 5th), says :— 

_ Poor Tommy. was for the most part lying on the bare floor, with ~ 

. only a blanket over him, in the clothes that he had on, in some cases . 

for three months, all bad enteric cases, and the dirt is awful. How- 

. ever; we are getting things a little more ship-shape, tposenss we have 

no blankets, no cups or bowls, no drugs or anything. 

Under: date May. 17th, one of the medical assistants in No. 9 
‘General Hospital at Bloemfontein describes it as the largest hospital 
in South Africa; entirely under canvas, ‘and consisting of 96 large 
‘and about 200 smaller tents, and holding ‘2,000 patients. He says 
the death rate is very high, 10 to 12 daily, and.the work of the 
medical assistants from 5.30 a.m. to about 8.45 p.m. each’ day. 
After describing the crowded condition of the tents, he finishes thus : 

When the hospital was first opened. we were very short of attendants. 
Each man had to attend to about 80 patients,,and, of course, it was 
impossible to do so properly, and consequently they were e dying like 
dogs. 

-This would apparently refer to about the time wan Mr. Burdett- 

‘Coutts made his visit. 

‘Again, confirmation comes, from the able pen of Dr. re Doyle, 
-who went out to South Africa with the Langman Hospital, and he 
„says, in a letter dated June 5th (vide the British Medical Journal, 
July Tth) :— ' : ys 
The outbreak of ateri among the troops in South Africa was a 

calamity, the magnitude of which had not been foreseen, and which 
even. now is imperfectly appreciated. We naturally did not dwell too - 
much upon it while the war was in progress. But it was appalling in 
its severity both in quantity and quality. I know of ho instance of 
such an epidemic in modern warfare. I have not had access to any 
official figures, but I believe that in one month there were from 
10,000 to 12,000 men down with this, the most debilitating and 
lingering w continued fevers. I know that in one month 600 men 

© were laid in the- Bloomfontein Cemetery. <A single day in this toni 
z- saw 40 deaths. 

-AT thése horrors, described by different witnesses, occurred on:one 
side of the seat of war among the forces which had performed. the 
_most brilliant feats in the campaign, and have. since occupied 
Pretoria. In spite of the bad character of Ladysmith for fever, many 
> hoped that better conditions had’ prevailed there, and among the 
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= army in Natal. “But.on July 9th, the Daily News published a letter 
. from its correspondent, dated “ Natal, June 16th,” in which he says: 


As regards enteric fever, thére have been no favourable circum- 
stances to mitigate the severity of this fell disease. On the contrary, 
it has been more than ever virulent. Camps have become infested 

' with the disease. Ladysmith and the district simply reeked with 
i enteric germs, and the number of men attacked was alarming, and in. 
the highest degree depressing. From the point of view of economy 
of human life, it would have been infinitely better if General Buller 
had taken the Biggarsberg range at enormous loss of life instead of 
sweltering in that Ladysmith fever-bed all those weeks after the relief 
of the town. Many of the troops who were there during the siege 
remained there long after the relief, when common sense dictated an 
immediate change. It is all very well to say that’ the first considera- 
tion must be military expediency, but there certainly ought to be 
more consideration given to the health of the troops. The upper land 
of Natal, where all the troops have been, is assuredly amongst the 
healthiest country in the world; there is no natural malaria, and no 
specific disease that is not brought on by imperfect human causes, and 
surely the fact that there are 6,000*-cases of enteric, or anything 
approaching such numbers, is sufficient to warrant a searching enquiry. 


In another part of his letter he says :— 


Is this disease to spread like -wildfire over the camps, and no 
attempts made to check it? On the face of it there appears to have 
been scandalous mismanagement. os - 


" Later on he says:— 

It is not surprising that there is a certain amount of jealousy 
between the Army and civilian doctors, but there is much that 
is said by the latter which is obviously true. They (the civilians) 
object very strongly, for instance, to interference by commanding 
officers, who insist upon certain positions being taken up by hospitals 
whether tliey are suitable from a medical point of view or not. They 
are dissatisfied with the very limited selection of drugs allowed by the 
Army Medical Department. Many of these medical men have 
assured me that it is impossible to treat patients to advantage when 
the more modern drugs are not included ‘in the medical stores. 


There is thus evidence that both in the Orange River Colony and 
in Natal there was an alarming prevalence of typhoid fever 
- among the troops. The epidemics were great and severe, and the 
arrangements for the care and treatment of the sick were so seriously 
inadequate that they must in the nature of things have added to the 
difficulties of the doctors and aggravated the mortality from disease. | 

Let us now consider how far the want of preparation was or was not 
excusable under the circumstances which brought about the out- 
breaks at Bloemfontein. When the troops entered that place it was 
a matter of scientific certainty that within a few weeks there would 
be an outburst of enteric fever. The conditions which generated the 

* Mr. Wyndham had no knowledge of this statement in the middle of July, but he 
stated that from the relief up to May 18th there had been 799 cases of enteric at Lady- 


smith, and including these the total admissions for all forces in Natal during the 12 weeks 
ending May 25th, were 2,380, and the deaths 550, or a mortality of over 23 per cent. 


as 
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fever were- When Cronje’s camp was anid at Paarde- 
-berg, a portion of ‘the British troops had, during the week of invest- 
ment, to drink the water from the Modder River, fouled by the refuse 
- of the Boer laager, and the dead bodies of men and animals thrown 
into the stream. The water of the river-below the laager was, thick 
with mud and foul smelling from dead animals and refuse, and 
‘unfiltered and unboiled would ‘be ceridin to cause an outbreak of 
fever. ‘ Filters were not numerous, we may assume, and the muddy 
water soon choked up those that were available, while boiling was 
often impossible on account of the small.number of kettles carried on 
the. march, and the scarcity of fuel. Some water was brought from 


‘ a farm five miles away, but many of the soldiers of necessity drank. 


“from the river. The water above the Boer camp was good, and ino 
~- doubt the men there were less exposed -to danger of infection. After 
_ drinking water poisoned, as the Modder water undoubtedly was, the 
fever would take some 14 to 21 days to incubate and develop. It 


was therefore a matter of the highest probability that three or four ~- 


weeks after. the surrender of Cronje would witness an outbreak of 
typhoid or. enteric fever: Lef us now -consider the dates. Cronje 
was surrounded. on February 20th. He surrendered, on February 


-27th. The troops entered Bloemfontein on March 18th, carrying with - 


them the germs of the disease. The amount of sickness. soon began 


„to rise, and in the week ending March 23rd, almost exactly three’ 


weeks after the Paardeberg surrender, 88 cases of typhoid were 
admitted, in the following week 160 cases, on.the 6th April 166, and 
on the 13th April 377. Here were the effects of the Modder River 
. water produced with the punctuality of a natural law. These effects 


could have been foretold (Mr. Wyndham in the House of Commons — 
said were foretold), and yet during those weeks no sufficient provision — 


had been made for the reception of the patients. When Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts described the Field Hospital at’ Bloemfontein he described on 
April 28th the state of things produced by the Paardeberg fever, for it 


` must always be ‘borne in mind that these cases run a course of three ', 


to four weeks. The cases which were seen as described in the. 

_ extract quoted in the early part of this article were therefore, it may 
be assumed, in the main, cases which had contracted the disease from 
Modder River water. 

But there was a second and, greater outbreak of E 
at Bloemfontein. On April. 3rd the waterworks were captured, 
and fhe supply of water was cut off by the enemy. This 
` deplorable incident threw the troops for their supply of water on the 
wells, the rain-water tanks of the town, and other sources in the 


district: But Bloemfontein is £ town in which typhoid is. always - 


rife, and the local insanitary conditions which are the cause.of this 
must have been-enormously aggravated by thé advent of a large army 


with much typhoid among its men. The surface soil was bound to he 
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fouled, and that too with the specific germ of the, disease, which 


`- would in a few days find its way into local sources of water supply. 


oo 


The first-rains would sweep the poison wholesale into surface wells, 
and in dry weather the dust would carry the poison about to con- 
taminate water tanks and food, and to, find an entry by the air 


breathed into the systems of the victims. Moreover the flies so’ 


abundant-in the tents and camps would, as seems to have been the 
case in the fever epidemic among the American soldiers in the 
Spanish War, act as busy carriers of infection. 


The fall in the number of-admissions for the weeks ending April 20th 
‘and 27th should, therefore, not have deceived anyone, for the effects 


of the local conditions had yet. to manifest themselves among the 
men who had escaped at Paardeberg, but who were exposed to the 
conditions consequent on the loss of the waterworks. Thus, allowing 


for a period for the contamination of the water supplies, and the. 


om 


development of the disease, we again find the ‘admission rate rising’ 


on’ May 11th to 583 in the week, and on May the 18th to 684. This 
seems to have been the culminating point of the second outbreak so 
far as we have the figures, and it may be said to have come with the 
same scientific punctuality as its predecessor, and therefore to have 
been capable of being foreseen and provided for. ‘This outbreak, 
grave as it was, would have undoubtedly been much more fatal had 


not the troops been cleared out of Bloemfontein in the last week in, 
April. They entered Kroonstadt on the 12th of May, to be stricken- . 


down in hundreds -by the fever poison they had carried with them, 


and to make that “shambles of sick soldiers” so graphically described’, 


above by the civil doctor in his letter dated May 26th. 


Mr. Wyndham, speaking in the House of Commons in answer, ’ 


not to Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ speech, but to the revelations in his 
letter to the Times, contended that ample provision had been made 


by the authorities at home, and that the necessary stores, etc., had » 


been sent out to South Africa. “The difficulty has not arisen,” -he 
said, “from any stinting of supplies, but from the inseparable 
“ difficulties in taking those supplies to the base of operations.” 


_ Everyone must admit the reasonableness of this plea up to a certain 


point. Lord Roberts, in his memorable march which ended at 

Bloemfontein, had “ to draw up stores from De Aar, 250 miles distant, 
“and from places on the coast 750, 450; and 350 miles away. For 

“the last 85 miles from Springfontein there was only a single line.” 


= Lord Roberts had not restored his railway communications until 


March 19th. The bridges were only restored a fortnight or more ` 


later. The 45,000 men at Bloemfontein on March 13th required 550 
tons a day’ of stores to keep them alive and fit for work. To prepare 
for the further advance required “470 tons more a day for the 40 
“ days lie was at Bloemfontein, so that the single line, the bridges of 
“which were down up to the last day of “March, was carrying 1,020 
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“tons a day in order that Lord Roberts’ army should not starve or be 
“defeated owing to want of ammunition.” ° 

There can be no doubt that the conveyance of supplies for the whole 
army, which increased to 75,000 men, and-required 25 days’ supplies for 
their onward march, was an enormous strain on the transport service. 
But all the while these stores were coming up, there was crying need 
for necessaries’ for the sick. The troops had been in Bloemfontein a 
fortnight before the first epidemic became very severe. Yet on 
March 21st, the Principal Medical Officer at Capetown writes in his 
diary :— l 

No. 8 General Hospital has arrived. As the main line is blocked 
it must be days before it can be pushed through. 

On March 15th Lord Roberts had telegraphed for 30 nurses. On 
April 5th, about a week before the height of the first owtbreak of 
fever, the P.M.O. again enters in his diary :— 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10 General Hospitals have arrived. All are under 
orders for Bloemfontein. I cannot say when 9 and 10 will get through. 

And again later on, April 10th, ‘he enters:— - 

There are three General Hospitals trying to get to Bloomfontoin. 
The traffic is so great I am unable to get them through. 

Those entries stand in evidence of the difficulties of the P.M.O., 
but when we bear in mind the warnings of an epidemic of fever 
which must repeatedly have been present to the minds of those 
responsible for the arrangements, the entries in the diary remain as 
a ‘terrible confirmation of the inadequate provision made for the sick 
at the front. It ought not to have been possible, with fever raging at 
Bloemfontein, for such entries to have been made at Capetown. If- 
the enormous ‘quantity of stores required for the advance, which 
practically doubled the amount to be carried, could be sent on, the 
necessaries for nursing the sick might, it must seem to those at home, 
have been supplied in sufficient quantities to have prevented the 
dangerous condition of things existing at Bloemfontein on or before 
April 28th. Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ reply in the House of Commons to 
this plea of the difficulty of transport was, it seems to me, unanswer- 
able. He urged that of the 12 luggage trains a day one should have 
been devoted to the benefit of the sick, or that every train should 
have had one car devoted to this purpose. Some such plan for 
supplies for the sick and wounded would have saved the whole 
position. That there was disorganisation somewhere is proved by his 
account of No. 4 General Hospital :— 

Its tents, which were by far the heaviest portion of its equipment, 
arrived on April 18th, and were’ erected on that date. They stood 
there perfectly empty till April 22nd because there was no staff and 
no equipment of any kind. 

It was evidently a case of a breakdown in the distribution, or else 
the necessary staff for the hospital had not been provided. 
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All this time the trains had been running freely, and the troops and 


. baggage trains had been moving up. It must always be borne in 


mind that this was not the case-of an army pressed by an enemy of 
superior numbers, but a victorious force outnumbering by four or five 


‘to one a retreating and disheartened foe. Its next advance was to be 


from the capital of one State to the capital of the other, whose armies 


‘had been driven back to the defence of their capital. ‘It was no case 


of a beleaguered garrison waiting for an advance for its relief, but an 


‘army flushed with victory and eager for the speedy occupation of 


the capital of the enemy. It did not matter substantially when that 
place was reached, as it was clearly at the mercy of 'the- British 
General whenever he liked to move in force. The exigencies of war 
so strongly pleaded, as an excuse for the lack of supplies for the treat- 
ment of the sick were not so urgent as they are in many instances, 
and the delay of a day or two in collecting stores for the advance on 


, Pretoria would, in all probability, have been sufficient tó have 


supplied the sick with hospitals, nurses, doctors, and necessaries. 

No praise ‘can be too high for the almost superhuman precision ‘and 
punctuality which have characterised the later movements in this war. 
Every Englishman must be proud of the accuracy of the forecast of 
relief to each beleaguered town. History will record it with honour, 
and generations to come will talk of it with pride, but we, who are 

closer to the suffering, may be pardoned for wishing that, even at the | 
risk of an alteration of the time table, a little delay had been given to 
save those gallant men whose lives ebbed away in the sickening 


‘surroundings of the bell tents at Bloemfontein. 


Mr. Wyndham claimed in the House of Commons that the arrange-~ 


ments made “have mitigated to an extent never before atta “ned in 


“any campaign what are after all the inevitable issues of war.” As 


. regards the treatment of the wounded this is no doubt absalulely 


Bln A 


true, but in spite of the figures given of a total of 437 doctors on - 
January 15th and 906 when he was speaking, and the provision of a 
total of 18,600 beds, it is evident that these were not properly distri- , 
buted, and that the beds, doctors and attendants were at Cape Town 
or elsewhere when the need was most urgent at Bloemfontein. More- . 
over-the number of beds given for June 15th as 18,600, namely, 5,000 
in Natal and 13,600 in Cape Colony, is not up to the 10 per cent. 
standard required by the most recent authorities for an arniy of 
220,000. Dr. Conan Doyle, in the letter before quoted, speaking of 
the Army Medical Departments and the difficult situation and the 
inadequate resources which may provoke criticism after the war, 
says: “ How can it be otherwise, when a Department which is sufficient 
“for the needs of two army corps has to provide for the wants of 
“200,000 men with typhoid raging among them ?” In Natal, where it 
is.stated there were thousands of cases of typhoid fever, the provision 


` must also have been dangerously low, but after all it is pleaded that ` 
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the death rate has not been éxcessive. Lord Roberts, writing on the 
25th June, says that from “ March 13th until two or three days ago,” 
or in a little more than three months, “theré have been approxi- 
“mately, 6,369 admissions for enteric fever alone. Of these, 1,370 
“ died, giving a mortality of 21 per cent.” It is admitted that this is 
not a high death rate, but if it represents the mortality under the 
conditions described by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, then one is forced to the 
conclusion that it might have been greatly reduced under more 
favourable conditions. It is a strong testimonial either to the 
salubrity of the, climate or to the mildness of the epidemic. 

Typhoid fever epidemics vary greatly in their mortality. > Mr. 

. Wyndham gave the death rates for the Nile Campaign as 28 per 
cent., that of the Dongola Campaign in 1896 as 50 per cent. In 
the Matabele War 1896-1897 it was 32 per cent.; in the Chitral 
Campaign 1895 it was 28 per cent., and in the Soudan Campaign of 
1884-1885, 39 per cent. In nearly all these cases it may be observed . 
that the climatic conditions were very different from those at 
Bloemfontein. He (Mr. Wyndham) also gave the mortality in the 
military hospitals at home as 20.4 for ten years, and in India for a 
similar period as 26.4. 

The British Medical Journal, in its issue of July 7th, contains an 
interesting table. which in the main confirms these figures as regards 
the last two rates, and points out that the majority of soldiers are just 

. of the age at which typhoid . mortality is the greatest, namely, 
hospital give a mortality forall ‘ages of 16.79, while the mortality is 
over 20 per cent. between 20 and 29. The more recent returns of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board make it 23 per cent. from 20 to 29. It 

must not be forgotten, however, that these averages are calculated on a 

relatively small number of cases, and that in this country it is only- 
the most serious cases that are usually treated in our public hospitals. 

In the epidemic at Worthing the mortality was 13.18 per cent., at 

Maidstone 7.14 per cent. 

The Professor of Hygiene in the University of Michigan, Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan, has recently published the results of an inquiry 
appointed to investigate the typhoid outbreak amongst the American 
Army in the national encampments in the States during the war with 
Spain’ in 1898. It appears that one-fifth of the soldiers developed 
_ typhoid, and that no less than 9,660 cases were studied for the report. 

The percentage of mortality was 7.38. He compares this with the 
favourable mortality of 7.8 per cent. in a series of 19,017 cases quoted 
by Brandt, which were treated with eold baths, and with the mortality 
of 9.2 per cent. among 2,298 cases treated in the best hospitals of the ` 
United States in 1897. Ton 

In the French Madagascar Expedition of 1895, which was one of the 
most deadly wars ever waged as regards the death rate from disease, 
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there were 4,498 deaths in a force of 14,850 combatants, or 302 per 
1,000; only an infinitesimal proportion of this mortality was due to — 
casualties in action. Besides this there were 3,000 deaths among 
non-combatants, or at the rate of 320 per 1,000. Yet typho-malaria 
(i.e. typhoid-in a patient who had suffered from malaria) caused only 
45 deaths among the Marines in ee cases—a proportion of 8.1 
per cent. 

These figures are’ sufficient, at all events, to justify some hesitation 

` before we can admit the death rate of 21 per cent. to be a satisfactory 
answer to the criticisms on the state of,the hospitalg and the treat- 

. ment of the sick made by Mr. Burdett-Coutis and others. The 
question is really not so much the mortality rate from sickness for 
the whole campaign as the death rate among these gallant soldiers, who 
had made one of the most remarkable marches in history, and reached 
Bloemfontein only to die amidst indeseribably filthy conditions, and 

- ¿without the medical attention, the nursing, the nourishment and the 

drugs, which their ailment demanded, and which they had earned 
from ‘a grateful country. No Government ever had more universal 
support, both in the expressions of public confidence and in supplies’ 
of men.and money voted generously by Parliament. No nation ever ` 
subscribéd more generously—I might say more lavishly—to give 
_ comforts and even luxuries to the brave fellows sent out to fight for - 
the Empire. The munificent gifts of private hospitals will always 
remain as a memorial of the national generosity, and in the midst of 
these disquieting revelations the work of these hospitals must be an 
abiding source of satisfaction to all those who so liberally contributed 
them. -But, whilst the nation did everything possible, humanly ` 
speaking, there has been fault somewhere which must be investi- 
gated to the bottom. The R.AM.C. ia not (in my opinion) . 
responsible, nor are the civil surgeons and staffs sent out to help 
them. But surely it is a little noteworthy as an example of the mal- 
administration of the War Office that even at the present time, when . 
we have the greatest army in the field that ever fought for this `. 
country, the R.A.M.C. all: told should number less than was 
declared by. a late Director-General (Sir Thomas Crawford) to be 
“ perilously low for a peace establishment.” No wonder there were 
-not enough officers of the R.A.M.C., even aided as they weré by a 
- more than equal number of civilian dòctors, to meet the needs at 

_ Bloemfontein when the stress was worst. In connection with this 

'undermanning of the Medical Department of our Army, it has 

recently been pointed out that the German Expeditionary force for 

China has 91 medical officers, as egainst 62, which is the number for 

a British force of equal strength. .. 

Even at Capetown, Mr. Burdett-Coutts described the Woodstock ` 

Hospital as “old, condemned, and running over with vermin. A 

“disgrace to any army and to any community.” Surgeon-General 
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.Huc, who caper about with antiquated weapons, and are more like 
clowns and mountebanks than soldiers. This order suited the mulish 
and eonservative mind of Yiihien to a “T”; but, unfortunately for 
„the peace of the world, it also suited the secret society men, and in 
the autumn of 1899 the doings of the Great Knife Society and a new 
sect called by the missionary correspondents “Boxers,” began to 
attract serious attention in the south-west of Shantung: their motto 
was “For China, against Foreigners”; but up to the close of that year 
their efforts to get up a big row had been vain. Possibly the 
reason was in part that the missionary troubles previously caused by 
the Great Knife Society in North Kiang Su had only recently (1896) 
been patched up with some trouble, and the border authorities had 
not yet relaxed their general vigilance. The next thing that was 
heard was that this miserable specimen of a Governor had been 
impeached for incompetence, the Chinese statement being that he 
had instigated a subordinate military officer to murder about 200 
innocent gentry and people. The missionaries, on the other hand, 
reported that the Great Knife Society, under the new name of | 
“Boxers,” was receiving secret encouragement at his hands, and 
that a “battle” had been fought at P’ing-ytian (to the north of the 
Governor’s capital) with a loss to the Society of 200 men; there were 
other stories of attacks upon Roman Catholic missions under the 
very nose of the Governor’s troops; suspicions that he was giving 
arms to the rioters; and so on. Whatever the exact truth may be, 
everyone agrees that the Governor was grossly to blame, and that the 
trouble had been allowed to spread under his rule from its original 
place in the south of the province to the north of the Yellow River. 
Finally, in the early part of this year, intelligence was received that the 
energetic general Yiian Shi-k’ai (who had distinguished himself as a 
mere junior officer in 1884 by “ standing up” to the Japanese in Corea) 
had been appointed Governor of Shantung, and was taking part of 
his German-irained troops with him from Siao-chan, near Tientsin. 
Great things were hoped from Yiian Shi-k’ai; but it soon appeared 
that there were hampering forces at work in the background. Mean- 
while occurred the murder at Fei-ch’éng, south of the provincial 
capital, of the Rev. Mr. Brooks, and the story of the “Boxers’” 
doings from that moment can be gathered from Parliamentary Paper 
No. 3, just published by the Foreign Office, so that there is no 
necessity for me to repeat the account therein clearly given by our 
courageous and able Minister, Sir Claude Macdonald. 
- It may be worth while, however, to go back a moment and inquire 
‘into the origin of the word “ Boxers,” which word, though an incom- 
lete rendering, is, after all, a fairly correct psychological translation 
of the words -ho K’üan or “ Patriotic Peace Fists.” In a letter to 
the Times of the 25th June last, I showed that in the year 1728 
(misprinted 1723) a previous Emperor. had already described and 
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‘condemned the blackmailing propensities of the dangerous and dis- 
loyal K’üan or “fisticuff” fraternity. During the reign of that ' 
Emperor’s grandson, at just about the time when Lord Amherst 
visited China, the same society men, under exactly the same name, 
again gave trouble. I published a short account of their doings in 
1888 (China Review, page 11); but the name of “ Boxer” did not 
appear in it, as that was only one of their many appellations. They’ 
were also called “Heavenly Order” and “Hight Diagrani ” people. 
The general who then quelled the revolt, which rapidly spread over ' 
_exactly the same territory as the present rebellion, was a man (a 
Mongol, I think) named Nayench’éng, and in his report’ to the `` 
alarmed Emperor, dated 1816, he actually uses the words I-ho K’tian, 
and describes their incantations, their boasted immunity from cannon- 
. shots, etc. Moreover, the titles of “ Great Instructor Brother” and 
“Second Instructor Brother,” which 'Nayench’êng says were then 
arrogated to themselves by the “ Boxer” chiefs, are precisely those 
used now; for on the 5th of June last, when the Empress-Dowager 
saw the first conflagrations at Ma-kia P’u from her I-ho Park, she 
* was informed that the “Second Instructor Brother” was the chief. 
When the I-ho K’tian Hwei or “ Boxers’ Society,” first started last 
year, it was pointed out to them, by those who secretly wished for — 
their success against the missionaries, that by the statutes of ‘the 
Dynasty the term Hwei,.or “Society,” was illegal; but it, was 
- suggested to them that, as the Empress had ordered the twan, or 
posse comitatus, to be levied, en masse, they might call themselves 
I-ho' twan, or “Patriotic Peace Militia,” thus securing an official 
status. Whether it was the villainous Yihien who suggested this 
artifice; and whether, as stated by Sir Claude Macdonald to the 
Yamén, the Governor himself accepted the presidency of the society, 
I cannot say. There is nothing at all historically improbable in the 
suggestion; for an Emperor of China in the full heyday of his power 
once accepted from the Turks the title of “Khan” in order to please 
them and to encourage their loyalty; and we ourselves all know 
what King Richard II. did when the British “ Boxer,” Wat Tyler, 
proved. too much for his Ministers. Moreover, by juggling with the 
words twan and hwet, it would be easy, like Mark Twain’s Confucian 
rule, to “work both ways.” What is perfectly certain, and what 
has been asserted by the Tsung-li Yamén, by the Viceroy, Liu 
K’un-yih, and by the missionaries- alike, is that the resuscitated. 
“ Boxers” of to-day are simply the Great Sword Society of 1896-98, 
with accessions of tiff-raff gathered as the ball rolls, masquerading 
under an apparently new but really old historical name. It is alsq, 
a fact, frequently repeated by high Chinese officials, that the Grea 
Sword Society itself is only an offshoot of the ancient “ White Lily 
“Society” of dreaded renown, which goes back even to Kublai - 
Khan’s time. Unfortunately at Peking the “literary breeze” (as 
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the.Chinese say) “blows very poorly,” and all recollection of what 
had taken place in the days of the Emperor’s great-grandfather had 
apparently disappeared from men’s minds, even if those minds ever 
knew anything of the past. It was only about the 15th of June, 
when the literary and learned Viceroy Chang Chi-t’ung telegraphed 
to the well-disposed Manchu Prince P’uliang, and exhorted him to 
use his best influence to make the Empress-Dowager understand the 
truth, that it appears to have dawned upon her Royal mind that the 
whole “ Boxer” business was an imposture. Chang Chi-tung tele- 
graphed in these words :—“ Ministers of the Blood and officers of 
“spirit ought really to urge that the fisticuff bandits are anarchists 

and not patriots at all. Their power can not in any case for one 
“instant stand against that of the foreign countries. Beg at once 
“that a decree may issue for their thorough extermination. The 
“matter is of supreme political import. The more Imperial Clans- 
“men and Manchu gentlemen of any kind you can get to join you, 
“the better. Mr. X. [unnamed in the published copy] is the most 
“loyal and fearless; please consult with him personally, and do not 
“ persist in any preconceived ideas. If you delay it will be too late.” 
Another important telegram from Chang to “a certain Minister” 
( ‘Stang-Krwo, and,, therefore, probably, Junglu), runs :—“ The fisti- 

“cuff bandits’ anarchical movements are now right upon the metro- 

“ polis, and I am afraid the Sacred Car (z.c., their Majesties) will be 


` 


“alarmed. If you don’t exterminate the fistiouft bandits, you will. 


“not be able to stop the foreign soldiers. If you don’t impeach 
“ Kangi, you won't be able to exterminate the fisticuff bandits. I 
“beg you, sir, to quickly submit this view.’ 

From the above, it will clearly be seen that the unfortunate Empress- 

. Dowager, who after all is but an ignorant woman trained within 

the narrow precincts of four walls, was deceived by the silly super- 
stition about invulnerability, and really thought for a time that the 

“Boxers” were a sort of multiplied Joan of Arc on a large male 

scale, who were going to chasser les Anglais, and all the rest of the 
foreign brood, out of China. This of course is no adequate defence 

of the Empress; but the provocation China has received, together 
with the hopes instilled into the Empress’ mind that she now really 
had a good chance of avenging her husband Yichu (the Emperor 

Hien-féng), and the Dynasty, ought to serve as mitigating circum- 
stances in a judicially disposed mind. Her desire to annihilate her 
enemies is no worse than the German Emperor’s desire to annihilate 
his. As to the charges brought against her by Mrs. Grundy, there is 
no evidence, but tittle-tattle; she is, anyhow, a woman of pluck, and 
itt she can make life less monotonous in her enforced seclusion by 

“carrying on” with the eunuchs, why should we be more severe with 
her than with a man? : Who is going to throw the first stone? In‘ 
any case, it is not our business. 
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However, let us leave morals dine ai see who are the persons 
chiefly responsible for misleading’ her. There is no doubt about 
Kangi and-Ytihien. According to the native reports (which I have 
usually found trustworthy), Si T’ung, observing that the Empress- 
Dowager was wavering, flung himself on his kneés and urged that, 
. as the Boxers’ flags bore’ the inscription “Support Ts’ing (t.e. the 
“Manchu Dynasty) and annihilate the Foreigner,” it was evident 
they were real patriots,“ and therefore” (the correspondent goes on) 
“Her: Majesty ‘fell into error.” . According to Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s despatch to Lord Salisbury on 31st January last, Sü 
‘Tung is a Chinese “bannerman” (če, a. Chinaman assimilated 
. politically to a Manchu); and an obstructive hater of foreigners and 
“progress. He therefore makes a third’ in the number of those’who 
‘will be “wanted” at Peking. Prince Twan (Tsai-i), of course, ` 
.is another. His hostility is probably: connected with dis-. 
‘appointed ambition. His father, Yitsung, next brother to ‘the 
-Emperor Hien-féng, was given in adoption to the then just deceased’ 
Prince Tun in the'year 1845; but he soon fell into disgrace, and 
was not given the rank of ts’ in-wang, or “prince of the first class” 
(i.e. of Tun) until 1860: ‘When in 1861 the Emperor died, leaving a” 
son, of course Prince Tun had no claim to the Imperial succession ; 
but when the Emperor T’ung-chi died in 1874, Prince Tun’s son 
would, if Prince Tun had not been given away in adoption, have 
had better pretensions than the sons of the next brothers, Prizice 
Kung (Yihin) and Prince Ch’un (Yihwan). As a matter of fact, the 
present Emperor is the son of the seventh brother, Prince Ch’un, and 
Prince Twan is the son’ of the fifth brother, Prince Tun. As hë 
. belongs to the category Tsai, he can succeed “spiritually ” if elected ; 
but no one of the category Fi can “ go back” on a junior generation. 
The proper course is to go down to the next category P’w. Thus’ it 
„is extremely probable that dynastic squabbles have complicated the 
€ Boxer” question, which, taken by itself, might easily have been 
patched up. The ta-ako, or heir-apparent, is P’u-tsiin, son of Tsai-i; 
and the princedom of Kung is inherited (I suppose’ because “he sons - 
were dead) by Prince Kung’s grandson P’u-wei. I don’t know 
whose son P’u-liang is; but, anyway, he is in the running, for 
there is no Manchu rule about primogeniture: the only rule is “ next 
, «in the next generation if eligible by character; eligibility to be 
“decided by the predecessor or his representatives.” - Besides ‘the ` 
above four “ great criminals,” there are two members of the Tsung-li 
Yamén who are named by the native correspondents as being rabid: 
one is Ch’ungyi, stated by Sir Claude Macdonald (No. 28) to-be of 
~ conservative, tendencies,” and the other is K’iht, who, to judge by 
his name “ category,” must (like Yühien also) belong to a very junior 
~ generation, thrice removed, of the Imperial family. It is quite 
possible for a prgnd nephew to pe older than his EEE TO Two 
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other new members of Prince Twan’s new Yamén are Nat’ung and 
P’uhing, who are, under Twan, also “ wing” commanders of the 
“Tiger Genii” or Hu-shén force. Nat’ung is, perhaps, Sir Claude’s 
“Mongol named Na” (No. 28). - D 

Now, so soon as this precious crew were known to be in power, 
the sensible Viceroy, Liu K’un-yi, issued a very good proclamation, 
explaining the imposture of the invulnerability claim, and pointing 
out that the Boxers “ fell the moment they were shot at” by General 
Nieh. The much-abused Li Ping-héng and the Governor (recently 
acting Viceroy), Luh Ch’wan-lin, all telegraphed together to say that 
the Boxers ought to be “gone for” at once. The Boxers took 
Ting-hing (Luh’s native place) on the 20th June, and it is said the 
unhappy Governor, fearing this, hurriedly abandoned his reviewing 
duties on the 17th June, and hurried back to Soochow, only to hear 
a rumour that some of his own family had been massacred. Mean- 
while, K’ihii and Kangi are reported to have advised the Empress- 
Dowager to go off to Si-an Fu with the Emperor, leaving behind the 
ta-ako, with his father as Regent, to “lord” the administration. 
Yiian was ordered to march his men to Peking; but later he was 
told, in view of possible danger at Kiao-chou, to send a ‘trusty 
lieutenant instead. The Governors Yü Yin-lin, of Hu Peh, Yü 
Lien-san, of Hu Nan, Wang Chi-ch’un, of An Hwei, and Sungshou 
(a Manchu), of Kiang Si, are stated to have joined the two great 
Viceroys and Li Ping-héng in the anti-Boxer telegram. 

In closing this short account of the origin of the “ Boxer” 
rebellion, I will just state who all these better-disposed persons are: 

1. A portrait and an account of Liu K’un-yi are published in 
Black and White, autumn of 1898; I forget what date; the portrait 
was given to me by Liu himself. He is a fine specimen of a really 
honest-minded Chinaman. . 

2. Chang Chi-tung made his reputation in 1879, when he 
impeached Ch’unghou for the “ cowardly surrender” of Livadia. He 
is a much more learned man than Liu K’un-yi; but he is fiery, and 
not so safe and long-headed. I do not know him personally. 

3. Luh Ch’wan-lin made his reputation in 1879, by squaring man- 
fully up to Her Majesty’s Consul at Pakhoi; at that time any man 
was a hero who could say more than ‘Bo to a goose” (or a consul). 
> Liu Kun-yi, then Viceroy at Canton, at once made him Prefect of 
Canton, where I met him: he was shortly afterwards promoted to the 
Swatow taotaiship ; and then, in rapid succession, to the Treasury of 
‘Sz Ch’wan, Governorship of Ho Nan, Viceroyalty of Sz Ch’wan, etc., 
where he fell into disgrace, owing to his excessive zeal in Tibetan 
matters; his last post was Governor at Canton. Luh is par 
excellence a literary man; almost as tall as Li-Hung-chang; very 
pale and “blinky” about the eyes. He is no particular friend of 
foreigners; but he is no. fool, and not rabid.’ 
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4. Yü EE is described at length in a letter to the Times of 
the 6th September, 1898. ` ‘ 

5. Wang Chi-ch’un was once in Russia, and was first chosen for 
the Czar’s coronation; but Li Hung-chang was asked for instead. 

6. Sungshou is a Manchu of the True White Banner: he was, 
under Liu K’un-yi, Treasurer at Nanking before promotion to 
Kiang Si. 

7. Yü .Lien-san was formerly Treasurer of Shan Si, and then of 
Hu Nan. .I do not know anything personally of these last four. ` 

So far as it is possible to judge from what,has taken place, every 
one has been taken by surprise by the recent outburst. My esteemed 
former colleague, Mr. G. Jamieson, it is true, wrote to the Times to 
call attention to a remarkable prophecy made a month before the out- 
break by a correspondent of the North China Daily News; but the 
same correspondent had been spinning interesting yarns for a long 
time; and the best proof that-theveditor did not think much of it. 
is that for a whole month after this prophecy he made no further serious 
allusion to the matter: it was a mere ea post facto newspaper triumph. 
Moreover, if the Peking correspondent had any real evidence of 
danger, it was surely his duty to tell Sir Claude Macdonald, who 
cannot be expected to notice irresponsible newspaper alarms. It is quite 
certain that: the Russians and Japanese were taken aback. In a 
paper entitled “The German Sphere of Influence in China,” pub- 
lished in the New Century Review last year (I forget the date), it was 
distinctly suggested that the seizure of Kiao-chou “was at once ` 

“recognised by many to be the death-blow to Chinese independence, 

“and the Empire is now almost inevitably doomed to a gradual 


“ dissolution.” 


In cases of great national crises, the Chinese diifortunately have no 
guiding star: of principle ; besides, there is no’ loyalty,in the public 
service. From the Emperor downwards nearly everybody is ready to 
sacrifice anyone else, including his family and ancestors, to save his 
own skin. If it ever occurs in European services that a high, official 


- goes behind his subordinate’s back, officially makes false accusations 


against him, or sacrifices his honour to get out of a foolish situation 


‘ himself, such an event is rare, and in any case.is more likely to be 


owing to vanity and weakness than to downright meanness of mind; 
but, unfortunately, even the best of Manchu emperors have been prone 
to sacrifice their viceroys and governors; and these in turn, as may 
be seen any day from the Peking Gazette, are only too ready to turn 


- round and rend each other. As for mere subordinates, false accusa- 


> 


tions and backhanded private letters are the rule rather than the 
exception, and generally nothing is more certain when an inquiry 
takes place than that the high official will get off scot-free, and one 


` of his juniors be made a scape-goat.’ Hence it comes that when 


serious danger arises, the mandarin, even if he wishes to act rightly, 
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is between the devil and the deep sea; if, like Nieh Shi-ch’éng, 
who attacked the “Boxers,” he at once acts upon the 
spirit of his orders boldly and loyally, he -is liable 
to be disowned and punished (Nieh Shi-ch’éng’s army nearly 
mutinied on this ground): if the people or revolters go too far, he 
gets punished “for not foreseeing”.or “for failing to act.” I have 
been in several big Chinese “rows,” and witnessed this wretched 
state of affairs myself. The invariable course adopted is to “let it 
“(whatever it is) burn itself out.” In my opinion, though there 
may be malicious villains or fools like Yiihien and Kangi, at the 
bottom of this terrible business, the majority of those in power, such 
as the Dowager-Empress, Junglu, the two unhappy men who have 
been executed, and even the wily Li Hung-chang, have been partly 
taken by surprise, and in part have given way to the usual Chinese 
hen-brained panic. A Chinese crowd kills as much out of 
sheer “funk” as out of savagery. If we could only get at Prince 
Twan in the flesh, and talk to him in a quiet and sympathetic way, 
we might even yet scotch the monster without great bloodshed. -Li 
Ping-héng is fighting against us now, certainly. What loyal China- 
man would not, if he felt he had no alternative? But he seems to 
have advised the crushing of the “Boxers” with the rest, and 
moreover, as he knows himself to be tabooed as an enemy, the 
wretched man has no chance, such as men in office like the two 
Viceroys have, of showing that he means no harm unless attacked. 
A good deal may result from the influence of Sir Walter Hillier, who 
has gone out as Adviser to the naval and military folk; he is well 
known to most of the mandarins, and may possibly succeed in 
devising with them a means of holding China together. 


E. H. PARKER. 


“COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


N the afternoon of June 30th,” said Mr..Tower,.the American 
Ambassador. at St. Petersburg, “we. met Count, Mouravieff 
“at the Foreign Office. He was in the best of spirits, in the full. - 

“sigour of a healthy prime. : He talked, as always, with the ytmost 
Bs “ freedom and confidence about the future. - As I was leaving I made 

‘an appointment with, him, to meet at the Foreign Office at noon, 
“ text day to sign some papers. At eleven o’clock next day: the news 
“came that he was dead!” It was a great shock, and not.to Mr. 
- Tower alone. Count Mouravieff had many friends, especially amongst 
the diplomatists with whom he came into constant contact. He was, 

of all the Russian Ministers, the: man most liked by the Emperor. _ 
Sir Charles Scott’ was devoted to him, a devotion dating from their 
previous acquaintance at Copenhagen. Mr. Tower had not brought 
from Vienna any prejudice in ‘Mouravieff’s favour, but he had soon 

learned to like and to “ get on” with the Russian Foreign Minister. 
" There was a winning charm about him. His conversation never 
failed to interest, to amuse, and often to. instruct. His sudden, death 
created a painful.shock that was felt much more intensely amongst his 
personal friends and acquaintances than in the wider circle -of inter- 
national politics.. 

It would be incorrect to say that the disappearance of Count 
Mouravieff has made absolutely no change in the even tenor of 
Russian policy. But it is safe to say that the death of every other 
Russian Foreign Minister of our time would have been more seriously 
felt. For Count Mouravieff, although titular Foreign Minister and the 
favourite statesman among the few privileged with the right of regular 
entry to Tsarskoe Selo or Gatchina, was always little more than the 
figure- -head of the Foreign Office. Count Mouravieff, from first to last, 
was in a position that suited him admirably, and afforded him just 
the field in which his social and conversational talents stood him in 
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‘the best stead. Although he had served the Russian Empire in 
fifteen different posts before he became Foreign Minister, he had never 
acquired the disposition for continuous office work. He had been 
always the diplomatist rather than the official. He had no aptitude 
for the collar work of his department, and he was mercifully spared 
all responsibility for its performance. He was nominally as respon- 
_ sible for the foreign policy, of Russia as Lord Lansdowne is for the 
military tactics of Lord Roberts in South Africa. But the real head 
of the Russian Foreign Office, the human mainspring of the great 
department, was never Count Mouravieff. It was always Count 
Lamsdorff. Hence the death of Count Mouravieff affects the evolution 
of Russian foreign policy about as much, or as little, as the resignation 
of Lord Lansdowne would have affected the development of the plan 
of campaign which brought our Army into Pretoria. 

Nevertheless, although Count Lamsdorff has been the real man on 
horseback, Count Mouravieff was, by the necessity of his position, a 
factor always to be reckoned with. He was in constant communica- 
tion with the Emperor. He enjoyed the Tsar’s confidence, and was 
popular at the Court. He was the official mouthpiece of the Imperial 
decisions. He saw all the Ambassadors. He alone acted as commis- 
voyageur for Russian policy, and his lightest words were caught up 
and repeated as portents of the future course of events. Hence it 

- may not be without interest, while his memory is yet fresh, ‘ta jot 
down a few recollections of a Minister whose name will ever be asso- 
ciated with three notable landmarks in the world’s history: the settle- 
ment of the Fashoda Question, the Hague Conference, and the opening 
of the Chinese catastrophe. 

I first met Count Mouravieff in 1888. He.was second in command 
of the Russian Embassy at Berlin. We had an hour’s conversation, 
quick, keen, and strenuous, upon the international position. I had 
just left General Boulanger in Paris. I was on my way to see 
Alexander the Third at Gatchina. A few hours after our interview 
I was inthe palace at Charlottenburg closeted with the physician in 
attendance on the death-bed of the Emperor Frederick. Lord 
Wolseley, and not Lord Wolseley alone, had warned me that before I 
returned the long expected war would have broken out. But Count 
Mouravieff laughed at all the talk of war. He ‘took no stock in 
General Boulanger. He did not believe that France would attack 
Germany. He was quite sure Germany would not attack France. 
In those days he was more Bismarckian than Bismarck. He 
spoke with cynical frankness concerning the French passion for 
revenge. “The French,” he said, “have to-day only one passion, 
“the passion for the franc. Their idol is material enjoyment. As 
“for Alsace-Lorraine,” he added, “there are only two men in France 
“who dream of revanche, and one of them isa woman.” He referred, 
of course, to Madame Adam, who, with weariless hand, has never 
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_ ceased to feed the flame of-warlike ardour. The man was Paul 
Derouléde, who is now not even permitted to tread the’ soil of 
France. I left the Embassy with somewhat disagreeable 


impressions. “A little Bismarck,” I said at the time, “imitating . 


“the frankness and cynicism of his master.” 

I did not meet him again pntil nearly twelve years later.. We 
passed each other at Sebastopol without recognition, but it was not 
until the year 1899 that I had the opportunity of another long talk. 
The Count had then been Foreign Minister for two years. The 
twelve years which had passed since our last meeting had mellowed 
him. The responsibility of office had steadied him, and, like many 
others, I capitulated to the charm of his conversation. I came full of 
prejudice. Six months before, smarting under the irritation of the 
altogether unnecessary misunderstanding about Port Arthur, I had 
both spoken and written with some acrimony about the Count. I 
remember one saying which I uttered at the time with a somewhat 


4 


malignant glee, but which I now recall with feelings of remorse. ° 


When asked in Petersburg about Mouravieff, I had replied, “ About 


“ Mouravieff, there are in England two opinions, but here in Russia I ` 


“find only one. In England we all say that he is false, but some say 
“that he is clever and. others that he is stupid. In Russia 
“everyone says that he is false, but none say that he is clever.” I 
am. afraid that in those days I abode in the tent of his enemies, 
whose criticisms I thus summed up and embodied. I said the same 


thing less pointedly, in print, and hence it was not: without some ' 


degree of trepidation that I found myself in the presence of the man 
of whom I had spoken so harshly. Nothing, however, could have been 
more delightful than the way in which he received me. “You have 


“been very hard on me,” he said, “ but your book is so good and true * 


“and just to Russia, that for the sake of Russia I am heartily glad that 
“vou have written it; ” and then, without more ado, he plunged into 
a conversation, which lasted nearly two hours, upon everything that 
was most interesting, either in men or in things. ‘ I met him again, 
after my visit to Tsarskoe Selo, and found ‘him just the same, full 
of anecdote, brimming over with interesting and amusing reminis- 
cences, and never hesitating to criticise with the utmost good humour 
the follies and mistakes: of Russian policy at home and abroad. I 
remember’one of his stories which related to the stupidity of the way. 
in which the Russian Government deals with the Press. “Many years 
“ago,” he said, “when I was attached to the Russian Embassy in 
“Paris, it was ipart of my duty to arrange for the publication of 
“ articles favourable to Russia in the Parisian Press. The matter is 
“simple enough. ` As you pay for the insertion of advertisements in 
` @Bngland, so you pay for the publication of these articles. It is 
“so much a line. Everything you write goes in. Well, often when 
“T came back from making my arrangements, I used to protest 
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“against such a stupid waste of money. ‘What is the use,’ I said, 
“of putting in articles which betray by the extravagance of their 
“ ‘eulogy the source from which they come? If you wish to gain 
«the least attention for your article you must not assert or assume 
“that everything in Russia is absolutely perfect. Nothing is abso- 
“‘lutely perfect even in Russia. When you defend a cause, never 
“forget to do it judiciously with some fraction of blame. Never 
“omit a dash of vinegar with your salad.’” I laughed and said: 
“Your Excellency will admit that in commenting upon your policy 
“T have perhaps even overdone the vinegar in my salad.” 

Like almost all Foreign Ministers whom I have met, Count 
Mouravieff was much impressed with the mischief-making influence 
of the newspapers. General von Schweinitz’s famous prescription 
for keeping the peace, “ Hang twenty editors, and let me draw up 
“the list,” would probably be adopted with enthusiasm by every 
Foreign Minister in the world. Speaking on this subject, Count 
Mouravieff said :— 

The danger to the peace of Europe does not in my opinion arise from 
the Governments, the statesmen and the diplomatists so much as from 
the irresponsible forces of public opinion. The responsible Ministers, who 
are aware of the immensity of the danger, learn instinctively to recog- 
nise and to make allowance for the interests of the others. ‘It is quite 
otherwise with the Press, especially with the English Press. When I 
have to deal with any foreign question, and propose to take any course, 
I have first of all to think of the other Powers with whom my proposed 
action might bring me into collision. Their interests have to be 
weighed and estimated carefully, with the full knowledge that to them 
their interests are as important as those of Russia are to me. But the 
newspaper editor thinks only of his public. For, the most part he 
appeals solely to the passions, the prejudices, and the interests of his 
readers. Thereby he creates a public opinion which is unmanageable 
and dangerous to the maintenance of peace. f 

Speaking of newspapers he said: “Of the Press of Europe the 
“ English is the best, because it is the most practical. The French 
“Press is not serious. The German Press has become a mere Jewish 
“ institution. The Russian Press is stupid.” 

I ventured to point out that, however stupid it might be, the 
Russian Press was sometimes even more mischievous than that of 
other nations, because, as it was under the censorship, whatever it 
printed was believed to have more or less of a Government sanction. 

Count Mouravieff replied :— 

I know: that is believed to be the case, but it is a trifle unfair. I 
will show you exactly how it works. Our Press is under the depart- 
ment of the Minister of the Interior, whose sole pre-occupation is to 
prevent any comments appearing in the papers which would make him 
uncomfortable, or interfere with the affairs of his department. By 
way of consoling the journalists for the veto on the discussion of home 
affairs, ‘he allows them a free hand with all foreign questions. Hence 
it often happens that when all is going peacefully there suddenly 
appear articles in the Russian Press declaring that we must go to war 
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here, attack there, or I know not what nonsense of the kind. Abroad, __ 
people take alarm and declare that these articles must be inspired by 
the Government, because they have not been suppressed by the censor. 
. On the whole, no one’is so muchi disgusted with them as myself. 
. The fact is that our’Press takes to foreign questions as 'a dog worries : 
a bone,’ becatise it has nothing else to eat. 


Count Mouravieff was hopeful ‘of contriving some remedy, but I. 
fear he looked rather to restricting the poor dog’s liberty with his ` 
solitary bone than to allowing him a legitimate meal in the shape « of 
- liberty of comment upon home affairs. If the Russian Press were 
‘allowed. the same full liberty in discussing internal _ questions ‘ 

which Count Mouravieff exercised in talking them over with 
. visitors tothe Foreign Office, none would have any reason 
to complain. Take, for instance, the Finnish Queéstion., Of 
course no Unionist who opposes the concession of © the 
least fragment of Home Rule to Ireland can with. any 
consistency complain of the attempt now being made by the Russian 
National Unionists to reduce Finnish Home Rule to dimensions com- . 
. ._patible with Imperial interests. But those who are not hampered by . 
_ this opposition to Home Rule are free to speak their mind as to the 
deplorable folly of the Bobrikoff régime. I availed myself of the 
opportunity, whenever I could find an audience in Russia, and found 
a sympathetic response in the highest quarters. Count Mouraviett , 
did. not in the ‘least attempt to conceal his belief that the attempt 
to increase the Finnish military contingent on the eve of the Peace 
_ Conference was a bêtise. Of course he held the doctrine, common to all 
Russians and most Imperialists everywhere, that the liberties of Home 
Ruled communities must be and should be subordinate to the supreme 
interests of the Empire; but hesridiculed the pedantic folly which | 
insisted upon levelling up the Finnish contingent to the exact 
‘standard of the military. levy that prevails throughout the 
Empire. “We have`too many‘soldiers already,” he saids. “‘ our 
g “ difioulty is not men, but money to pay for them. The Finnish Diet | 
“won't vote the money for the extra levy,” and as Russia certainly 
did not want the men without the money, he spoke cheerfully about 
the prospect of dropping ‘the whole business. But, of course, it was 
. not in his department, and the Foreign Office is naturally the most 
sensitive to the universal sentiment of indignation. that has been occa- 
sioned throughout the world by the Bobrikoff régime in Finland. No 
_ theoretical gain in the eyes of pedants of autocratic symmetry’ can 
possibly outweigh the disadvantages, political, moral, and economical, 
' which result from the impolicy of depriving the friends of Russia of 
what has hitherto been their one great object lesson as to the possi- 
' bility of maintaining the freest possible political and religious insti- 
tutions under the protection of the Russian Crown. It may please | 
General Bobrikoff anid, his backers to describe the Tsar in Finnish- 
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official documents as the Emperor of Russia and no longer the Grand 
Duke of Finland. But the peaceful and contented loyalty of the 
Finns to their Grand Duke was worth go much to the Tsar that it was 
no wonder Count Mouravieff régarded with alarm the festering 
discontent fostered by the régime of Bobrikoff. 

, The chief prejudice against Count Mouravieff in this country arises 
from the misunderstanding which arose as to the occupation of Port 
Arthur. It was this incident which led Mr. Chamberlain to make 
his notorious “long spoon” speech. Count Mouravieff has been 
bitterly assailed both at home and abroad for his share in securing the 
Russian occupation of Port Arthur. One of the most unsparing of 
his Russian critics: declared that the Count hdd deceived first the 
Emperor as to the wishes of the Chinese, and then the Chinese as to 

` the wishes of the Emperor. He also declared that, when Count Moura- 
vieff was accused of this duplicity, he replied: “I lied, it is true, but 
“T lied for the greatness of Russia. The name of Mouravieff is now 
“ imperishably connected with the growth of the Empire. One Moura- 

“vieff brought Russia to the Amoor. Now another Mouravieff 
“secures her Port Arthur.” Whether Count Mouravieff ever said 
this or thought it, who can say? It represents, however, the kind of 
attack to which he was exposed by M. Witte and all the Russo-Chinese 
Bank people, who tried to use Sir Nicholas O’Conor to avert the 
premature occupation of Port Arthur, a step which entailed as the 
first immediate consequence the sacrifice of the Russian position in 
Corea. 

_ It is unnecessary to go over again the story of the negotiations 
which led to such harsh complaints and sweeping charges. From 
the moment the Germans seized Kiao Chau, Russia felt that she 
had only two alternatives. Hither she must compel Germany to 
evacuate Kiao Chau or she must forestall England in seizing Port 
‘Arthur, Opinion in Petersburg was strongly in favour of the former 
course. But the Tsar, having convinced himself that he could only 
get the Germans out by declaring war, wisely decided that Kiao 
Chau was not worth a war to Russia. This being a fixed point, the 
Russian Foreign Office at once set about the acquisition of Port 
Arthur, before England could grab it, It is utterly in vain to try to 
-persuade Russians that we had no designs upon Port Arthur. 
Whether we had or had not, every Russian was certain that we 
should seize it. So they occupied it and spent some weary months in 
explaining to the British Foreign Office the difference between an 
Open Port, a Treaty Port and a Commercial Port. It was only in 
the last phase of these prolonged negotiations that Count Mouravieff 
appeared—according to the version of our Ambassador—to have 
gone back on his word. 

Count Mouravieff told me that I had stated accurately in my 
chapter on the subject in “ The United States of Europe,” the course 
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of the negotiations between him and Sir Nicholas O’Conor. I said. 


I was'glad to know it, because I was so little able to make head or 
‘tail of the negotiations about“Port Arthur, that it always seemed to 
me quite incomprehensible why he had not taken the plain. straight- 
forward course of stating that Port Arthur could not be made a 
commercial port? and that, even although he might have had a 
desire to treat it as such, on further examination it was found 


_ to be impossible. He said: the’ difficulty and the misunder- 


standing about Port Arthur arose entirely from the habit of 
English diplomatists of insisting that all negotiations. should be 


carried on in their own language. “With reason,” I said, “for it’ 


“is the best language in the world.” He replied: “That may be s80, 
“but it leads to misunderstandings. . For instance, Sir Nicholas 
“O’Conor, who always wert bluntly to his point without any finesse 
“or beating about the bush, demanded explicit assurances about Port, 
“Arthur. I said to him: ‘Seeing that we have accepted all the treaty’ 
“obligations of the Chinese Emperor without any limitation or 
“< reserve, Port Arthur will be governed on the same principles which 
“< govern any other part of ‘the Chinese Empire. . .’” (I did not, 
-catch the exact words he said here, but he went on to say that it 


would be an open port—port ouvert.) “Sir Nicholas at once took | 


‘me to mean a treaty port, quité a different thing from. an open port, 
“and so I had to explain, with misunderstandings as the result, 
“Tt is strange,” he said, 


“how often ‘misunderstandings: arise from the different significations 
attached to terms in different languages. For instance, in the railway 
agreement in China, I insisted that to avoid misunderstandings, the 
English should draw up theirs in English, while we should draw up 
ours in Russian; and even in that document there is a phrase in French, 
which, if literally translated into English, has a very different meaning. 
It is that in which each Power states that it will not support the others 
in endeavouring. to obtain railway concessions in their respective 
spheres, that. we will neither seek them ourselves, nor support the 
others. But Zes autres in French is strictly governed by the subject 
which precedes it, and would be in this case limited to citizens and 
subjects. But in English, the words “the others” means everybody 


and everything, citizens, subjects, governments, everything else in tho | 


world. The Russian, word inig ye is also limited as the French. - 

` I said: “I hope you have decided as to whether the English 0: or 
“the French interpretation was right?’ “Oh,” he said, “we 

“accepted the English, as we had no objection to the widest inter- 

“pretation being given to the word les autres.” 

This led Count Mcuravieff to indulge in a suggestive little disser- 
tation upon the art and duty of leaving judicious loopholes by which 
diplomatists can find a convenient exit from difficult situations. He 


said :— 


In diplomacy it is never well to be too absolute, and you, should never 
shut the door quite close, but there should. always be allowed a litle 


\- 


` 
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outlet by which you can reopen negotiations. Bismarck, who was 
always very kind to me (although why he used to treat me with such 
kindness I do not know, seeing that I was only a little secretary of the 
Embassy), used frequently to give me illustrations of this. When you 
„went to Bismarck to ask him for something, and he meant to say no, 
he never said no direct. He would say, “ Well, perhaps, I may. It 
“is difficult, bub . . .” I knew perfectly well what he meant, and 
expected the decision, but it was always given'me in a form that 
would leave me an opportunity to raise the question again. Whereas 
in dealing with Crispi, when he said no, he said it in one 
word, blunt and direct. That also was Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s way. 
` But, in diplomacy, there is a great art in leaving doors open. 

This is a form of the Gospel of the Open Door which it is to be 
feared will give the enemy cause to blaspheme, but if British 
ministers were to practice it, we should be spared the difficulty 
of reconciling positive pledges as to. the speady evacuation of 
Egypt with our continued occupation of the Nile Valley, or of 
demonstrating ‘that the annexation of the Boer territory in South 
Africa is consistent with declarations that we want no territory “and 
“meditated no attack on the independence of the Republics.” 

Mouravieff bubbled over with anecdotes of Bismarck. On one 
occasion he told me how the German Chancellor sent for him when 
he was Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, and told him to tell M. de Giers 
that if he did not control his Press better there would be war. “I 
“can no longer hold in my Press.” From which it would appear 
that the old game of Spenlow and Jorkins is in high favour among 
great diplomatists. Count Mouravieff replied that there was a 
mutual misunderstanding. If Germans believed that M. de Giers 
controlled the Russian Press, all Russians were equally certain that 
all the German Press was under Prince Bismarck’s thumb. “ Of 
“eourse,” said Count Mouravieff, : 

I know that this is not true. You don’t control the Kölnische 
Zeitung—which at that time was English—or the Germania, which 
was controlled by the Ultramontane Centrum. It is the same thing 

+ with us. Now, the Russian’Bear is a very good animal. He likes 

being stroked and caressed, and if you stroke and caress him he will 
even sacrifice his own interest to please those who stroke him. But if 
you irritate and annoy him, he is apt to become quite savage, even to 
the detriment of his own interests. For it is the nature of the Bear to 
be amenable to kindness and resentful of blows. 

Bismarck took the hint very well. He laughed and said: “Oh, 
“very well, then don’t write that despatch.” “I wrote it all the 
. “same,” said Mouravieff, “but I sent it unofficially as a private 
“intimation.” . 

Another story which he told about the Bismarckian days would 
seem to show that M. de Giers had a somewhat cynical vein. “Tell 
“Giers,” said Bismarck, when Sir Robert Morier was appointed 
British Ambassador, at St. Petersburg, “that I don’t congratulate 
“him upon the appointment of Morier. He was always troublesome 
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“when-in Germany.” Giers wrote back “Tell Bismarck I-am not at. 
“all afraid of Sir Robert Morier. He was troublesome enough when 

“only an envoy; now that he is an Ambassador he will be quite 

“amiable.” Whatever the cause may Have been, the fact was. 
indubitable, no one ever got on better with M. de Giers' than Sir: 
Robert Morier. M. de Giers told me in 1888 that as long as Sir 
Robert remained at St. Petersburg there need ‘be no anxiety .as to 
the relations of Russia and England. 

Count Mouravieff was a great talker, and he suited his sidan 
to his interviewers. He was all things to all men. He was a genial com- 
panion, who talked much about his ideas and aspirations, and then 
found his idlest words quoted as if they were solemn assurances. There 
was a gay recklessness about his method of discussing great affairs’of . 
State. The Times, after his death, paid a tribute to his method of 

“carelessly groping his way without looking carefully ahead and of 
“trusting to his remarkable cleverness in dealing with difficulties as 
ie “ they arose. In this his boundless-self-confidence and imperturbable 

“ presence of mind stood him in good stead.” He carried this habit of 
_ talking at-large to lengths that scandalized his friends. I can never 
. forget the dismay with which I read an interview with’ him, 

published in the Berlin Tageblatt, as I was-on my way to Russia in 
1898. The authenticity of the-interview was officially disclaimed ‘at i 
the Foreign Office, but I‘suspect that the interviewer was not very 
far out. Speaking of the prospect of the Peace Conference, Count 
Mouravieff was reported as saying that England was the chief obstacle . 
in the way of the success of the Russian proposal. Ever since’ the 
days of Elizabeth, the fixed policy of English statesmen had been to 
‘act ‘on the principle Divide et impera. The politics of Old: Rome, 
however, were as those of a little child compared with the slippery 
statecraft of the Englishman. England was making great-efforts to 
dominate the destinies of Africa. Nothing but a Coalition of all the 
European Powers would suffice to keep in check the world-wide 
‘ ambition of Britain. The triple, alliance of Russia, Germany and 
France had baftled her in China. All Europe revolted against her 
designs in Crete. But she ever sought to fish in muddy waters and 
all suffered from her insatiable ambition. - 

That Count Mouravieff talked sometimes like this ‘is probably true 
enough. One of his greatest friends told me that when at Copen- 
hagen, he used to say that England was une quantité negligeable, which 
was probably quite as near to or as far from his ‘real opinion as the 
observations attributed to him by the German interviewer. That 
Mouravieff was animated by any fixed policy of-hostility to England 
is untrue. He had no fixed policy of any kind. He simply accepted 
the wishes of the Emperor and the fixed policy of the Russian Foreign 
Office; and did- his best to decorate them with saan a ne 
Mouravieff. : 
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I remember discussing the question of the alleged hostility of the 
Russian Foreign Office to Great Britain with a well-known lady of the 
Court. She had been praising Prince Lobanoff as a great genius. I 
assented, but deplored that he should have been so hostile to England. 
“ And how can any Russian help being hostile to England,” was the 
immediate reply, “when England is always playing Russia such 
“nasty tricks?” In repeating this observation to a still higher 
authority, I was told, “It is not correct to say Prixce Lobanoft 
“was an'enemy of England. It would be more accurate to say 
“that he had come with much regret to the conclusion that we 
“could always count upon England acting as the enemy of Russia.” 

Count Mouravieff probably inherited Prince Lobanoff’s conviction, 
which, indeed, has only too solid a foundation: in the history of the 
last hundred years. But he was. Foreign Minister’ of N icholas IT., 
and the Tsar allowed but scant limits for the indulgence of an anti- 
English tendency. He became Foreign Minister on January 13th, 
1897, and between that date and his death he only came into collision 
with the English Foreign Office on one occasion. For the abandon- 
ment of the Armenians his predecessor was responsible. In the 
difficulty about Crete he co-operated loyally with Lord Salisbury. In 
the Hague Conference he was the ardent supporter of M. de Martens 
and Lord Pauncefote, in their efforts to apply the principle of arbitra- 
tion to the settlement of international disputes. In the crisis that 
arose out of the belated appearance of Major Marchand at Fashoda, he 
rendered us the best service in the world—not for our sake, no doubt, 
but it all tended to our profit. And in the recent crisis in South 
Africa he would have done what he could to avert the war, had he 
not been baffled by the policy of the German Emperor. But this 
disposition on his part was latent. He meant well, and it would, 
indeed, have been well for us if his dream of an international mandate 
forbidding war and insisting on arbitration in South Africa could 
have been carried out. But the Kaiser’s refusal to do anything that 
would prévent war paralysed the friends of peace, and let hell loose 
in South Africa. ` 
- It is a curious fact that in the threatened war with France over 
Fashoda, and the actual war that broke out in South Africa, 
the whole drift of the policy of the Kaiser was for war, and that of 
the Tsar for peace. When the War party in England clamoured for 
seizing the opportunity afforded by Fashoda of destroying the 
French fleet, Germany threw her whole influence into the field 
in favour of war. Count Mouravieff was at Paris. He was 
so sympathetic with the French that stories were circulated declaring 
that he was urging them to war. What-really happened was that he 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the French in order to con- 
vince them of the suicidal folly of challenging conclusions with 
England under the then existing circumstances. Russia, he pro- 
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tested, was faithful to her ally, faithful enough even. to tell het the 
truth. “It was not Russia's interest to sce her ally destroyed; and he 
- pointed out with painful accuracy of detail the unpreparedness of 
France for war. The French listened to him asa friend. His counsel 
gave them the moral courage to take a most painful step, and thanks 
largely to Count Mouravieff, Mr. Chamberlain and the Kaiser were 
baulked of their prey. 

An opportunity was not long wanting for the same e strange allies to 
succeed in disturbing the ‘peace of the world. When, immediately 
` after the close of the Hague Conference, a dispute arose between the 
South African Republic and the British Empire, Count Mouravieff 
would probably have been only too glad to prevent war by an interna- 
tional representation in favour-of the acceptance of President Kruger’ s 
passionate appeal to arbitration. The flagrant scandal involved in 
England’s refusal: to refer to arbitration the very questions which her 
representative at the Hague had declared to be pre-eminently adapted. 
for such a mode of settlement, would probably have led to a unanj- 
mous ‘representation in favour of arbitration, but for the attitude of 
Germany. For considerations received, and yet to be received, the 
Kaiser put down his mailed foot upon all tentative unofficial sug- 
gestion that the Powers should intervene to save thè world from war. - 
This time Mr. Chamberlain had his way, with results as. yet but’ 
imperfectly realised.. But even now they are disastrous enough to 
make us sigh that Mouravieff’s dream was not realised, and the es 
African war averted by a South African arbitration. 
= When Germany had, for value received, or to be received, penlered 

abortive all the hopes of those who wished to stop the war, Russia 
adhered loyally to’ the policy of neutrality. The refusal of the 
Emperor to take advantage of any of the innumerable opportunities 
offered him in the course of the war to create difficulties for England . 
_ was absolute. It was bitterly regretted, and even resented in Russia, 

where popular sympathy for the Boers is universal. The Tsar suffered 
undoubtedly for his refusal even to pin-prick England, or to take 
‘advantage of her difficulties, nor has the odium which he has incurred 
in Russia been counterbalanced by any general recognition of ‘his . 
friendliness in this country. Count Mouravieff made no secret of his 
own personal sympathies; he appears to have talked freely, even in 
Spain,’ as to possible eventualities in case the German veto on inter- 
vention were removed. But as the Kaiser refused to listen to any and 
every suggestion for concerted intervention in the interests of peace, 
Russia persisted i in her policy of neutrality and abstention. Moura- 
vieff, in this as in all else, was the facile and genial iatenpreter of the 
. will of his Imperial master. 

Mouravieff’s desire to avert war was regarded by some of. his 
countrymen as an aspiration doing more credit to his heart than to his 
head. ‘Why should we go out of our way to prevent the war? 


t 
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“England is not going to be any stronger for what Mr. Chamberlain 
“is doing in South Africa,” was the cynical reply with which appeals 
for intervention were met in some influential quarters. 

It is characteristic of his easy-going official optimism that Moura- 
vieff’s last recorded utterance was the expression of a conviction that 
the bombardment of the Taku forts would have a most salutary effect. 

‘The bombardment of the Taku forts precipitated the outbreak at 
Pekin. Count Mouravieff passed away before the news of that tre- 
mendous counterstroke had staggered the world. ‘This was the more 
remarkable because two years before Count Mouravieff had expressed 
himself in very different terms: “ We are,” he said, “attacked at 
“every turn with regard to China, and no one can say what the next 
“day may bring forth. It is a great question whether the Chinese 
“Emperor is still alive. Sooner or later there will be in China a 
“ complete revolution perhaps, and an wnexampled smash up of the 
“State. We stand on the watch and wait events. If only the 
“Siberia-Manchuria Railway was finished and Port Arthur con- 
_ “verted into a Gibraltar, we might await the great catastrophe with 
“comparative equanimity.” The great catastrophe has come, but 
Count Mouravieff is no longer on the watch tower. 

Who is Iris successor? It is not vet known whether he will have a 
successor. Count Lamsdorff, who has already been appointed 
Gérant or acting Foreign Minister, will continue to direct the 
foreign policy of Russia as the trusted departmental chief and 
confidential counsellor of the Tsar. Count Lamsdorff is in the prime 
of life. For many years past he has had in his hands all the threads 
of the Russian foreign policy. A friend and pupil of M. de Giers, be 
resembles his teacher in many 1espects. He is a man of peace, but 
he is also a man of iron will, indomitable industry and quiet 
persistent perseverance. He is unmarried. His only spouse is tho 
. department in which he has spent all his waking hours. Society 
has no charms for him, but he is idolised by his subordinates, who 
regard him as the incarnation of the tradition and the store-house of 
all the information of the Russian Foreign Office. He is a man 
who appreciates too highly the importance of establishing confidence 
ever to allow his tongue the liberties indulged in by Count 
Mouravieff. With M. de Giers, he said to me once, admiringly, a 
word was a deed. It was Count Lamsdorff who first of all Russian 
Ministers emphasised his conviction of the greatness of the character 
of the present Emperor. : It was Count Lamsdorff who first took up 
M. Basili’s suggestion as to an international conference for the arrest 
of armaments. And it has been Count Lamsdorff who, during the 
whole of Count Mouravieff’s tenure of office, has been, under the 
Emperor, the real director of the foreign policy of Russia. 

If Count Lamsdorff is not promoted from his present position of 
Gérant to that of titular Foreign Minister, it will probably be 
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because he finds it irksome to add to the laborious duties of the 
Department the social duties of the Minister, and because he has 


discovered some other personage who will be content with the 


Mouravieff rôle. M. de Nelidoff, who was all but appointed 
Foreign Minister in 1897,-is in many respects the ablest and most 
generally respected of all those who have been named for the post. He 


is a:man of good family, well connected, and of vast experience. - 


After many years at Constantinople he is now enjoying the dignified 
leisure of the Embassy at Rome. He is a man of principle, of 
unblemished honour and of great public spirit. The Tsar has no 
more loyal subject, no more experienced servant in the ranks of 
* Russian diplomacy. He made one of the most practical and valuable 
of all the ‘suggestions submitted to the Conference at the Hague, 
and his appointment would be hailed with universal satisfaction. 
Age and health are the only drawbacks. An office which has used up 
so rapidly its last two occupants cannot have many attractions for 
any except those who are willing to sacrifice themselves.in the service 
of their country.. 

Baron de Staal, who refused the post when it was offered him 
many years ‘ago, would now regard- his appointment as little more 


than a death warrant. Count Cassini, now at Washington, has a. 


‘chance from the fact that he is the chief Chinese authority on the 
Russian diplomatic service, and China is likely to be for years to 
come the principal pre-occupation of the Russian Foreign Office. 

Count Kapnist, the Ambassador at Vienna, would be a colourless 
unobjectionable appointment. Of the younger men M. Isvolsky, 


now Minister at Japan, is well spoken.of, and indeed his appoint- ` 


“ment has been announced in some papers.: But he has his spurs still 


to win; and although his appointment was definitely announced in - 


some French papers, he seems likely to remain in Japan. 

The probability seems: to be that Count Lamsdorff, now formally 
appointed. Director of Foreign Affairs, will become Foreign Minister 
in due course, or if diane is another appointment made, the 
Emperor’s choice will fall upon some grand seigneur with no claims 
and no experience, whose sole qualifications will be an exceptional 


social position and an ascertained readiness to accept the réle of the ` 


-genial figure-head just vacated by Count Mouravieff. 
Wirum T. STEAD. 


. 


ITALIAN ANARCHISM. 


HILE King Ferdinand II. was reviewing his troops at Naples 
on the 8th of December, 1856, one of the soldiers, a 
Neapolitan, named Agesilac Milano, darted from the ranks 
and inflicted a wound on his Sovereign with a bayonet thrust. A 
few days after the attempt its author was sentenced to death, and 
executed. Not many years elapsed before Naples paid great honours 
to the regicide’s memory; a monument to Agesilao Milano was 
actually erected, and King Victor Emmanuel was present at its 
inauguration. An Italian General, Mariano d’Ayala, pompously 
described the would-be murderer as “a hero unsurpassed in ancient 
“or modern times, superior to Mutius Sceevola and to others of equal 
“fame; a heroic man who, inflexible judge of a corrupt age, alone 
“was capable of conceiving so heroic a design”—namely, that of 
assassinating King Ferdinand IT. 

Italy has been as generous with her admiration and applause to 
Felice Orsini as she was to Agesilao Milano, and, indeed, to all the 
long list of regicides who, up to 1860, laboured under the delusion 
that they could bring about the unity and independence of their 
country by strewing it with the corpses of murdered princes. When 
we remember that more than one-third of the 150 regicides com- 
mitted during this century in Europe and America were the work of 
Italians, we feel no surprise at the fact that Italy has never really 
execrated these assassins, and that often the strangely misshapen 
popular sentiment has gone so far as to place them on the pedestal of 
a Brutus. These struggles for political unity, stimulated by the 
detritus of classical lore which stagnates in the breast of the Italians, 
have brought them to tolerate, if not openly to glorify, political 
crime. Cesare Lombroso, Enrico Ferri, R. Laschi, and other leading 
representatives of the Italian school of criminal jurisprudence, have 
raised this popular sympathy for political crime to the rank and 
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dignity of a scientific theory;, for, in their opinion, such crimes 
represent a “social function,” and are not infrequently symptoms of 
progress and harbingers of public utility. A nation in whose eyes 
the murderer of a sovereign is more than justified by the fact that 
the tyrant’s mode of government deserved Gladstone’s description, 

‘a “negation of God,” is the natural source from which spring the 
assassins of Sadi Carnot, of Canovas del Castillo, of the Empress of 
Austria, of King Humbert, whose Governments are constantly 
accused by opposition papers of being infinitely worse than: the old 
régimes of the beginning of the century. 


It is also not surprising that this indulgence, almost amounting to 


.a veritable cult, of political crime should be observed in a country 
which holds the 'unenviable primacy of delinquency in all its most 
barbarous and sanguinary forms. Crime usually manifests itself in 

` two principal and typical forms—the savage, primitive and brutal, 

and the refined, modern and civilised. ‘The first chooses violence as 
its mode of expressing itself, the second has recourse to cunning; 
in one we find the criminal making use of his muscles, in the other 
we see him relying mainly on his brains. While the red flowers of 
murder, robbery and incendiarism flourish luxuriantly on one side, 
close by’we see the thick vegetation of banking crimes, of commercial 
` fraud, of swindles, etc. Italy unfortunately holds the very first place 


in the criminal world for the first type, which might be termed — 


atavistic, as her specific crimes are murder, robbery and violence in 
all its forms. Suffice it to say, that for every hundred murders 
committed in England and Wales, no less than two thousand similar 
crimes take place in Italy, or twenty times as many. 

That ‘biological, physical and social causes all contribute to give 
Italy this sad primacy is proved by the fact that the population, far 
from being horrified at sight or mention of thede crimes, is almost 
` wholly insensible to them, as may be argued from the facility with 
which for the most absurd and insignificant trifles revolvers and 
knives are freely used. In Rome, with a population considerably 
under half a million, no'fewer than 3,500 stabbing or shooting 
affrays take place every year. While Southern Italy is cursed with 


the terrible associations known as the Maffia and Camorra respec- 


tively, Northern Italy is terrorized by, two equally pore aad 
- equally diffused sects—the Teppa and the Barabba, 

There is a close connection between Anarchism and, arnai sacle, 
such as the above, in Italy, and indeed criminal Anarchism may be 
said to have derived its,sectarian character from them and from 
brigandage. Thirty years ago Paolo Lega, Luccheni, Angiolillo, and 


Bresci would probably have been bandits. The anarchist of to-day, 


like the brigand of some years ago, is the descendant of the autocoror 
of Italy. Both are guided by the spirit which animates a very 
popular proverb of Southern ney: “I would rather be a bull for 
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“ two years than an ox for a hundred.” In this popular saying we 
see a brief condensation of that philosophy of life which results in 
brigandage or anarchy, as the case may be, or as the social fashion 
runs. Until quite recently brigandage, traditional and almost his-. 
toric in Italy, presented certain features that could be invested with a 
cloak of romance, almost amounting to heroism, and gave rise to 

certain. types that assumed in the popular mind an epic and 
legendary character, so that not seldom these robber chieftains 
were sincerely mourned by the lower classes, when captured or 
killed. 

By an easy transition, anarchy took birth as the spiritual heir of 
this movement, and under the burning sun of the South there were 
hatched, as by magic, such creatures as Caserio, Angiolillo, Acciarito, 
Luccheni, Bresci, and others. In anarchism, as it exists in Italy, 
we are face to face with a strange social phenomenon, which enables 
us to study the effects of nineteenth-century civilization upon a 
secular Italian institution—for as such brigandage must be regarded. 
The result is a transmutation into anarchism. No one better than 
these Italian brigands has reduced to their utmost limits of absurdity 
certain modern individualistic doctrines, perversions of the teaching 
of Frederick Nietzsche. Contemporary Italian anarchism is equally 
unconscious. Almost instinctively, by an imperious and excessive 
expansion of their own individuality, the followers of anarchism have 
become the ignorant apostles of a misconceived version of the 
German philosopher’s theories. 

Caserio, Angiolillo, Luccheni, and Bresci left their native cities 
without any special motive, like the bandits of old, and began 
roaming aimlessly about the world. The murders of Carnot, Canovas 
del Castillo, the Empress of Austria, and King Humbert were 
planned by these criminals in the course of their wanderings through 
Europe and America, and it was during these peregrinations, which 
remind one of the long tramps of those whose savage instincts they 
have inherited, that the spirit of revolt against every kind of 
authority and that intolerance of all political régimes which distin- 
guished them grew more strong and pronounced within them. The 
Italian anarchist, while profoundly hating the civilisation and social 
order which jar with his savage instincts, does not share in that 
general hatred of the bourgeoisie which is a characteristic feature of 
modern society. It was Henry who made the following declaration 
before the Court of Assizes :— 


For an instant, he said, the accusation brought against Ravachol 
flashed across my mind: What about the innocent victims? But I 
soon solved the problem. The house in which the offices of the 
Carmeaux Company were situated was exclusively inhabited by 
bourgeois, therefore there would be no innecent victims. 


But the Italian anarchist, coming as a rule from the lowest strata 
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of society, and still retaining the characteristic stupidity of his class, 
does not understand the hatred of his French companions in faith 
against the bourgeoisie; he utterly fails to understand the theories of 
Bakounine and Netsciaieff, although those Russian apostles of 
anarchism attempted to sow the seeds of their doctrines broadcast . 
in Italy. The Italian anarchist still foolishly clings to the idea of 
the political value of a sovereign or of the head of whatever form of 
government, and believes that by suppressing those individuals, the 
figure-heads of a monarchical: or republican State, or the chief of a 
reactionary Government, he will, ipso facto, destroy or seriously 
impair the normal functions of those institutions. 

One thing, however,: is ever present to the Italian anarchist, 
and that is the profound malcontent and dissatisfaction of all classes 
in' modern Italy with a Government’ which has undertaken a‘most | 
disastrous experiment in State Socialism, as understood by two 
leading German professors of political economy, Schmiller and Adolf 
Wagner. By adopting a system of taxation which might have been 
~ suggested by the Holy Inquisition, the Government succeeds in 
extorting two milliards of lire yearly from a country which, ` 
according to Senator Bodio, Director of Statistics, hardly produces 
five milliards a year. There is not an Italian who does not attribute 
the terrible and profound financial calamities of his country to the 
mistaken action of the Goverment, and the chorus of condem- 
nation against this Government, ‘which appears to be doing its best 
to impoverish 85 millions of inhabitants, and to restrict in every, 
possible way their personal liberty, is every day becoming more 
pronounced, and almost threatening in its intensity. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, the most popular of Italian novelists, derives inspiration 
from the anarchist theories of Max Stirner, and Giosué Carducci, the 
uncrowned Poet Laureate of Italy, expresses in prose the general 
revolutionary spirit by an exclamation destined soon to become 
famous :—“ It is too much. I will not pay any more taxes!” 

It is difficult now to meet a young Italian of a certain degree of 
culture who does not style himself a “literary anarchist,” or at least 
a “ Marxian Socialist.” ‘But Caserio, Acciarito, Lega, Bresci cannot 
even understand the subtle reasonings of a philosophical system, or 
follow the mazes of a complicated economical theory; their un- 
educated brains do not even grasp the difference which exists 
between a modern political régime and the autocratic monarchies 
which flourished in Italy fifty years ago. Dazzled by the honour 
paid to regicides who, in the hope of liberating their country from , 
tyranny, attempted to kill the King of Naples or the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, these anarchists, who have all the characteristics cal- 
culated to predispose them to passionate crime, still believe that they 
too accomplish a humanitarian mission id murdering a Prime > 
Minister, a King, or the President of a Republic, who represents to 
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their morbid imagination all the responsibilities and the crimes of a 
political régime which has become odious to the mass of the popu- 
lation. In their defence before the magistrates, both Caserio and 
Acciarito bitterly complained that society did not yet understand or 
appreciate their work of redemption; and Angiolillo declared him- 
self so thoroughly convinced of the righteousness of his mission that, 
being unable to liberate Italy from the tyranny of Francesco Crispi, 
he had considered it his duty to save Spain from the nefarious sway 
of Canovas del Castillo. It is to this singular delusion that we must 
attribute the remarkable degree of cynicism and even of self- 
satisfaction observable in anarchists after the accomplishment of 
' their crimes. Caserio, in his cross-examination before the Court of 
Assizes of the Seine, gave some characteristic answers : — 

Magistrate: You told the Judge that the President whom you had 
struck looked at you. Did not the last look of your victim make any 
impression on you? 

Caserio: None whatever. 

Magistrate: On the day after the crime Mme. Carnot received a 
portrait of Henry, with the words: “He has been well avenged.” Do 
you, approve of this? 

Caserio: Certainly. 

The pride of the anarchist idea was so great that in spite of the 
terror with which the thought of his approaching death undoubtedly, 
inspired him, he refused to sign an appeal to the Court of Cassation, 
and scorned to ask for a commutation of the death sentence passed 
upon him. The same cynicism, the same pride in thé crimes which 
they have committed, are ostentatiously displayed by Luccheni, 
Angiolillo, Bresci; for all these anarchists, who are undoubtedly of 
an epileptoid temperament, have shown themselves to be under the 
influence of a veritable hypnotic delusion, almost amounting to 
autosuggestion, with regard to their mission as apostles of political 
murder. 

G. M. Framreo. 

Rome, 


THE. EVIDENCE OF DESIGN IN HISTORY: ` 


ELIGIOUSLY-MINDED persons have, of course, always 
R ascribed in-a general way the course of human affairs to the 
direction of Providence. In connection with Christianity, it 
has been more specially noted, that certain historical events seem to 
have had a most important bearing on the spread of the religion. 
Beyond these points, however, no attempt appears to have béen yet 
made to examine the whole sequence of events known to us with the 
view of ascertaining whether they have in every case the appearance 
of being so prepared for and arranged that design must be inferred, 
or whether they must be looked on. as the outcome of mere general 
conditions, inevitable indeed, because no other was possible, but yet 
‘the product of chance in the sense that intelligence had nothing to 
say to the result. The importance of the enquiry, if there should 
prove to be material for it, especially in relation to our hopes for, thé 
‘future, will hardly be questioned, and it may seem strange that it has 
not been undertaken before now. But this fact may be sufficiently 
explained by the difficulty which has undoubtedly existed of per- 
ceiving any traces of a general design in the complicated evolution of 
modern history. 

Nations have risen, but they have fallen, and knowledge has 
increased; but some have been found to deny that’ much progress 
has been made, for in some directions, it is clear that the moderns do 
not attain to the highest level of the ancients. The old civilisation 
all but perished with the fall of Rome, and that which has since 
grown up is encompassed with difficulties and dangers, and weighted. — 
with heavy drawbacks. Christianity is divided and distracted; it- 
has enemies within and without, and it seems in many countries to 
‘be no longér an aid to progress. The nations of the old world having 
suffered ruin, the modern peoples have always had more or less the 
dread of the same fate before their eyes; and there has been neither 
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community nor institution which, save for brief particular intervals 
of success and of confidencé, has not had reason to tremble for its 
future. But with nearly every single human being it always seems 
as if the hope of the future was absolutely identified with his own 
country, his own cause, his own creed; and in the uncertainty which 
perpetually hangs over all things mortal, it has quite naturally 
happened that men have not been able to see their way through the 
maze of events or to detect an underlying plan. But that we have 
now reached a stage at which we can take a different view of events 
may be shown without difficulty. 

Thanks to the energy of Oriental research, the history of man now 
extends back some 8,000 or 9,000 years. Of the earlier milleniums, 
however, we have still only glimpses. From about 4,000 3.c. we 
have outlines, meagre but fairly continuous. The long toil of these 
ages is mainly evident in the results which about 3,000 years back, 
1,000 s.c, we find to have been attained. These results, from one 
point of view—of what had preceded them—remarkable, are from 
another—that which was to spring from them-—exceedingly insignifi- 
cant. Let us consider the latter. Three thousand years ago civilisa- 
tion was confined to a few countries about the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, all of which were once, and most of which are still, 
included in the Turkish Empire; Egypt, the plains of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, Syria and Asia Minor, a few islets in the Ægean, and of 
the European continent about as much as would be equal in extent 
to half-a-dozen English counties. Let us look at a map, and com- 
pare the illuminated area of civilisation with the regions outside it. 
We realise how insignificant is the islet of light in the midst of the 
ocean of darkness, what a mere handsbreadth it is of blue against a 
whole heaven of threatening storm clouds. Only in that tiny space 
do we find communities living a settled life and practising the arts of 
civilisation. To the south lies the vast and savage continent of 
Africa; north-west is Europe, covered with its primeval forests, con- 
taining less culture than America on its first discovery ; to the north- 
east the Steppes of Central and Northern Asia, inhabited by un- 
settled, barbarous hordes. China and India, whatever their attain- 


ments, are isolated worlds that might almost as well be in another. 


planet. . ‘ 

Thirty centuries ago the world was without literature and without 
art—except in one or two favoured localities. Outside of these it had 
neither literature, nor art, nor philosophy, nor science, nor religion, 
nor government. The thirty centuries have given it a dozen litera- 
tures rich and magnificent, art in profusion, philosophy without end, 
science as we now know it, the Christian religion, and its two great 
rivals, Buddhism and Mahommedanism. They have given it that 
which in one respect is the most striking gift of all, a settled condition 
of life and government over vast areas that never before knew it, the 
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one condition that permits of the existence of all the foregoing. The 
modern map reverses the ancient; and whereas the settled order 
and the deliberate effort to pursue the arts of civilisation were one 
the exception, an exception in constant danger of extinction, the 
* settled order is now the rule, and the unsettled and inferior 
organisations are everywhere retreating into the remoter corners of 
the earth. i : 

If the thirty ages which have brought about this result have seemed 
to us to constitute a period whose length fatigues the mind ta. 
contemplate, do they not show signs of shrinking as we compare them 
not only with the ages of geological tinio, but with those of earlier — 
human ‘history which the progress of research opens up to our view? 
Yet in one sense they must continue to seem long. owing to the 
multitude of events with which they are crowded, the prodigious 
variety of action, character, and thought to which they have given 
birth, the enormous changes, social, political, and religious, which! 
they have brought to pass upon the earth: We see unrolled before us 
in truth a great drama of many acts and countless characters,, at 
once rapid in movement and complex; of complexity ever growing, 
_ yet evolving itself with a certainty that knows no hesitation, and 
developing crisis after crisis, each grander and more astonishing than 
‘its predecessor; the whole marked by the unquestionable stamp of 
unity, a progress that, in spite of particular losses and tragic failures 
. is too large to endure denial. ' WSE 

When we contemplate such a'series of events, a result already so 
immense and promising to become the parent of other results still 
more gigantic, are we not forced to enquire if this concatenation of 
. things is mere accident, or does it as certainly imply a designer as the 

watch implies the maker, or the Lear or Hamlet the poet’s construc-' 
tive mind ? 

Let me now endeavour to run as briefly as possible through some 
of the main events of history so far as they bear on our problem: 
They are all so well known that I shall have nothing to do. beyond ` 
reminding the reader of the relation they bear to each other. - 

In the present sketch I shall, of course, leave out of account the 
civilisations of India and China. It is obvious that all human 
culture has two aspects. It is, from one point of view, in each case 
an end in itself. It is or may. also be important with reference to 
what it leads to. Now the civilisation of the Middle East and the © 
Far. East, influencing such masses of men, have, of course, in them- 
` selves been of huge importance. Further, India, through Buddhism, 
has exercised, a great influence beyond her own borders, but both 
she and China have hitherto had little part in that more energetic 
movement which is now beginning to control the entire globe. It is 
probable, indeed, that the old speculation of India is at last destined - 
to exercise a world-wide influence, and her age-long isolation, ter- 
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minated by the remarkable ascendancy of the most western power in 
the Old World is probably part of the larger unfolding of the 
human. drama of which the future has to show the significance. But 
as I am of necessity restricted to that which is actually accom- 
plished and unmistakable, I only allude to the cases of India and 
China to show that my neglect of them in the remainder of my 
argument is not due to a convenient forgetfulness. In themselves, 
they have constituted civilised worlds. Their part in the history of 
mankind at large is still to be played. 

Contemporaneously* almost, as it appears, with theirs grew up the 
Egypto-Babylonian civilisation which is the fountain-head of that of 
Europe. Whether the latter originated in Egypt or Babylonia we do 
not yet know. It is not, however, essential to my argument to 
decide which of these countries was the parent. Perhaps, they were 
the parents, the father and the mother, whose children were Phenicia, 
Israel, and Greece, these three representing respectively the material, 
the spiritual and the intellectual elements of our culture. 

The outward conditions which fostered the growth of these two 
regions are well-known, and it is held by those of purely naturalistic 
views that the origin of culture is to be ascribed without any manner 
of doubt to the climate and soil of the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. This view, however, confounds, as is done in other like 
cases, indispensable condition with originating cause. It is useless 
to scatter seed on a naked rock. If, however, I cast it on a deep- 
loamed field and a luxuriant crop springs up, the soil of the field is 
not the cause of the crop, it is only one of the necessary conditions of 
its growth. The sower is the true cause. The cause of the origin 
of civilisation I do not here enquire into, I am only concerned to 
take note of a common theory, and show how little it helps us. It 
is quite insufficient to account for the facts. Babylonia was indeed 
one of the most productive regions of the earth, but one is unable 
to see that in this respect it had any such astonishing superiority 
over other countries as to make it the inevitable parent of settled 
and cultivated human existence. It is, moreover, exposed on many, 
sides to attack and invasion, from the Arabian deserts, the 
mountainous regions north and ‘north-east, while it has but little 
protection against the more distant barbarism of Central Asia, which 
has finally blotted its civilisation out. It would probably have 
effected little but for the neighbourhood of Egypt. And how calmly 
do we not take for granted the extraordinary mechanism, climatic 
and geographical, of this country! More than half the continent ot 
Africa seems to have been sacrificed to produce this one marvel. 
Nature could very easily have missed making it. Had the Nile been 
turned southward or westward; had it flowed away into the Sahara 


* It is a curious fact, on the theory of mere blind causes, that these three civilisations 
should in different regions have developed at the same period out of the general barbarism. 
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or found a passage into the Red Sea, there would either have been no ; 
Egypt, or one that would have been useless to the general cause of 
civilisation. But the fertile soil, the rainless climate, were com- 
bined with a situation islanded by desert and sea, and having the 
freedom of communication with the outer world afforded by the 
- latter. So for age after age her civilisation suffered no fatal dis: 
turbance; and even when her sceptre finally passed to the foreigner 
she attracted his highest culture to her shores, making herself still 
a centre of new developments, when Pebylons had wholly fallen out 
of the race. 

As to the character and genius of the peoples, it is, of course, 
impossible, owing to lack of knowledge, to speak here. Babylonian 
civilisation seems to have been founded by a patient laborious race. 
of probably Chinese type, who were afterwards subdued by the keener 
and more energetic Semite. We can say, still less concerning the 
Egyptian character. It remains as mysterious as the race from 
which the people came. 

The three children of the Egypto-Babylonian marriage were, as 
already noticed, Israel, Phoonicia, and Greece. The first two were 
Semitic, but otherwise resembled each other chiefly in the possession 
of keen indomitable energy and tenacity, and of a commercial faculty 
which, though still latent in the Hebrew, was destined in the far 
` ' future to such a notable maniféstation, and to serve so remarkably 

' the preservation of the race. At the date we are now concerned with 
their energies were mainly concentrated on their spiritual evolution, | 
or what was to promote it, those of their kinsmen being even more 
wholly given to material pursuits. The latter are remarkable as 
almost the only great seafaring people that the immense Asiatic 
continent has produced. They were one of thé most remarkable 
peoples of the kind that has ever existed. How are we to account 
for them on the “ natural ” theory? How shall we find anything ‘in 
their ancestry to explain them? What was it drove them to 
thé waves with the instinct of strong-winged sea-birds? What were 
the favourable conditions that nursed their qualities?’ A strip of . 
harbourless coast and a rocky islet? There is hardly.a spot on the 
shores of the world out of the Polar seas which one would select as 
more unlikely to become the seat of a maritime people. 

Yet ‘their fame as traders, navigators, and explorers is undying. 
Their office in promoting the interchange not only of merchandise 
but of ideas along the Mediterranean shores, between bodies of men 
otherwise all but isolated, is beyond question. The Greeks, whose ' 
geographical position gave them a million-fold ‘their advantages 
for training as seamen, never came near them in’ this respect. 
Excessive absorption in such pursuits would have intérfered with 
their‘more intellectual mission. 

‘As it would have done with the very different mission of Israel, 
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The connection here with the parent civilisations is unmistakable. 
A tribe of Semitic origin wanders far away from Babylonian 
influences, to fall under those of Egypt, settling finally in a territory 
the nearest possible to Egypt. It was a land fruitful and pleasant, 
without the oppressive exuberance of Babylonia. Nevertheless, after 
the outburst of power and splendour in Solomon’s time the destinies 
seem to have decided that a danger had to be guarded against. The 
nation was rent in fwain, and for the smaller. portion, constituting 
henceforth one of the most insignificant of peoples, the great future 
was reserved. The religious development of Israel has been the 
subject of much study, and I am fortunately not called upon to 
discuss it here. But that some of its ideas were Babylonian and some 
Egyptian there is now no doubt. Consciously or unconsciously a 
selection of these was made. Im the clear intensity of the Hebrew 
mind they underwent a process of simplification and refinement, and 
received a literary expression, some of wonderful dignity, others of 
unsurpassable vividness and fiery force, which have burnt them upon 
the brains and souls of the most diverse races of men. The same 
literary gift which supplies such a marvellous utterance to the 
highest ideas of the Old Testament appears in different form, but in 
equal power, to express the altered conceptions of the New Testament, 
and, along with other agencies, it has carried them over the world. 
This, at all events, remains clear, that only at the hands of a Semitic 
people, in one spot on the entire surface of the globe, and at ona 
particular period, could Judaism have been evolved, and out of 
Judaism Christianity. 

Contemporancously with Judea, Greece was growing up. She 
too was the child of Babylonia and Egypt. And here again we have 
to note the coincidence that just at the fitting season a people of 
the fitting genius was located in the right place. And let us mark 
what a marvellous spectacle that part of the earth, which, now under 
Turkish authority really or nominally, has been so long synonymous 
with barbarism, presents to our contemplation! What an assemblage 
of peoples, inconsiderable according to the modern scale, but so great 
in their originality and in their genius! What high and varied 
types of character and culture! Within a time limit of two or three 
centuries we shall find Babylon at the height of her wealth and glory; 
the merchants of Tyre among the princes of the earth; the priests 
of Egypt still teaching their pure esoteric doctrine by the banks of 
the Nile; while Isaiah and Hosea are prophesying in Jerusalem, 
and the lay of the wrath of Achilles is being sung for the first time 
by the Ægean shores. 

Had the Greeks been placed in Scandinavia or Iceland, or even 
Spain, would not their genius have been wholly wasted? Had their 
isles and peninsulas been occupied by a people of Roman type, where 
would have been the delicate intellectual and artistic culture? 
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Indeed, the Greeks themselves were not equal in all their branches. ` 


- : Had the whole, race been Dorian we should hardly have seen an 


Athens. Not only was Greece thus rightly placed with reference to 
` Africa and Asia, and provided with a péople able to profit by such 
opportunities, it had thé third co- operating factor of physical con- 
formation. It was sheltered against invasion, far more effectually 
than Italy, by a succession of regiong enclosed by lofty mountains 
like a series of water-tight compartments in a ship. The small size of 
' its isolated territories led-to the formation of.great numbers of small 
‘ States, none sufficiently powerful to crush the individuality of the 
others. » These States were a kind of miniature anticipation of those .- 
of modern Europe, though united by language and many other 
bonds, effectually divided by their jealous spirit of political 
independence. Centralisation would have been fatal to their peculiar 
growth. When, however, that culture was brought to its height and 
had received at Athens the seal and stamp of indisputable supremacy, 
~the course of events took a new -turn with extraordinary rapidity. 
This had two aspects. The progress of civilisation had hitherto been 
_north-westwards. One would naturally have expected it to continue 
that course from Greece... But it did not. Italy, in spite of its 
Greek colonies, seemed to offer an impenetrable barrier to the spread 
of Greek culture. But, while the spread of this influence in Italy 
_ would have quite unfitted Rome for her destinies, in the East it had 
`a great part to- play. In the lands of’old civilisation it was first ` 
destined to exhibit its energies on a foreign soil, and to enter into 
marvellous combinations, for wich in the West there would have | 
been no material. a 
The machinery by which this was effected was of a nls 
` character, yet such as wduld never have been anticipated. Attention 
has already been called* to the peculiar destiny of Macedon. Let | 
me state the case as briefly as possible. Greece herself was quite 
incapable of the conquest of Asia. The political power of her States 
accordingly lasted only as long as was required to allow her culture 
to reach its height. It then disappeared in time to allow of the 
ascendancy of an outside State, the career of which it might have 
been strong enough to thwart. Macedonia, learning much, no doubt, 
from her southern neighbours, produces, just at this juncture, in 
her reigning family, what she had never produced before, two men 
of remarkable . capacity, one of whom prepares for the enterprise 
which the other carries out.’ For the magnitude of these achieve- 
ments the way had been, further made ready by the Persian Empire, 
‘the most extensive that had yet existed, the whole of it naturally 
falling a prey to the conqueror when the central power was over- 
thrown. Thus by the exploits of two individuals, who appeared 
precisely at the fitting moment in Greek and Macedonian history, the 
`% By a writer in “ Lux Mundi,” af 
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stream of Hellenic civilisation, which for the time being found no 
opening westward, was turned eastward to fertilise the ancient lands. 
Thus it was brought about that Christianity was surrounded at its 
birth by Greek influences, and that the Eastern Rome was Greek. 

' It is noteworthy that Alexander’s career terminated when he had 
done just what was required. He was not allowed time to found a 
dynasty, to consolidate an empire greater than the Persian. For he 
might thus have rendered the career of Rome impossible, even if he 
had not realised the design attributed to him of carrying his arms 
westward when the East was all subdued. In the latter event he 
would most certainly have put an end to the career of the Italian 
city. But no empire he could have founded would have done the 
work of Rome. t , 

She, in the meantime, was rapidly pushing forward, escaping 
dangers of every kind—big and little, near and distant. But how 
did she acquire, from whom did she learn, her military skill, her 
marvellous science of organisation and government? The achieve- 
ments of other countries, their developments in literature and art, 
philosophy and science, can be more or less clearly traced from small 
beginnings, one nation helping and suggesting to.another. But in 
her peculiar arts Rome was, apparently, self-taught. She had no 
models. Her skill was innate; almost as complete in her early as 
in her later days, it had the unerring precision of instinct. 

Where, then, we next enquire, was this wonderful people placed ? 
The answer is, just in the precise situation where it had the greatest 
scope for the exercise of its gifts. Italy, the central Mediterranean 
peninsula, large, compact, and fertile, was the natural centre of an 
empire which was to have as neighbours at opposite extremities the 
Parthian and the Pict. If even in this hopeless case the “ naturalist ” 
should maintain that the career of Rome was merely the outcome 
of ordinary chances and conditions, let him tell us why such a power 
did not arise in Gaul or Spain or Africa? Carthage was clearly no 
Rome. She had one man of greater genius than. any her rival could 
boast of down to the days of Cæsar, but even he could not help her. 
The Romans placed in Africa would have beaten the Carthaginians in 
Italy or Spain or Gaul. But from no standpoint, except their own, 
could they have built up their empire. 

It need only be added that the time when their power developed 
was exactly the right one. Had it been earlier, they would have 
interfered either with the original culture of Greece, or with the 
diffusive task of Macedon, which they could as little have accom- 
plished as Macedon theirs. Had their growth been retarded they 
would obviously have been too late in the East, while in the West 
it is possible that Carthage might have barred their way. 

I have already noticed the fact that Greek culture did not, of its 
own force, gain ground in Italy. It was not until Rome went herself 
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to Greece as conqueror; her mind expanding with her widening 
dominion, that she became conscious, of the Greek achievements. 
Then under the sudden stimulus she had, after a while, a brief period 
of inspiration, and produced some notable work in poetry, oratory, 
history. But as her originality and productiveness even here. were 
limited, so she remained to the end barren on the religious and 
philosophical side. In the East, accordingly, her influence was 
confined to mere government—to the keeping of the peace. In other | 
spheres she had no ideas to give, and even her language, triumphant 
in the West, had no chance of ousting the Greek in the Hast. With 
the East she had, in fact, no vital union, In the influences which 
surrounded Christianity at. its birth, and: moulded its growth for 
centuries, Greece supplied the only European contribution; Greece 
in Syria, Greece in Egypt. With Egypt had begun the cycle, and 
with the same land it ended. And then, like a mother that has borne 
many children, and in giving birth to her last perishes, the exhausted 
East expired. - ‘ k 

But before she did so the West had taken. charge of the infant. 
Rome had made the crooked’ straight, and the rough places plain 
before its coming, In doing this she had also, of- necessity, laid the 
foundations of civilisation in North-West Europe, and as soon as she 
had carried out her task the destinies seemed eager to hustle her off ` 
the stage to make way for the new performers. The break up of the 
Roman Empire was as remarkable as its formation. One would 
naturally have expected that a dominion so vast, so enlightened, to 
which the civilisation of the earth was obedient minister, whose inner 
corruptions Christianity seemed to have come in time to cure, would 
haye inevitably enjoyed a lengthened term of existence. Its duration, 
on the contrary, was exceedingly short. The semi-barbarous empire 
-of the Turks has lasted nearly as long. And though from end to 
end of her wide-stretching territories she had not a rebellious subject, 
nor one that wished her ill, she became the easy prey of a few tribes: 
of barbarians. 

One of the most striking events in the process of dissolution was 
the practical division of the empire into halves, corresponding to the 
limits of Greek and Latin influence. This was’ precipitated by a 
curious geographical fact. Why did such a site as that .of 
Constantinople exist at all? There is no other like it in the world. 
Why was it found in the Roman empire, and why did it lie within 
the sphere of Greek, not Latin, influence? Byzantium was an old 
city, but it had remained unimportant. Its situation ‘had failed, 
even in Greek thands, tö make it populous or powerful, ‘much less 
the centre of a' great dominion. Yet there the situation was prepared 
from of old by nature, and ready to fulfil its purpose. It attracted ` 
the attention of the autocrat of Rome, and he decided to make it the 
seat of government. Rome was deserted, the momentous change - 
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being carried out by the will of a single man. The consequences of 
the step even still dominate the modern world. The withdrawal of 
the governing power to Constantinople not only left the West more 
exposed to attack, but decided that its future development, both 
political and religious, should take place, in the main, on Latin 
lines, apart from Greek influences.. Christianity was the only 
Eastern influence admitted. But its specially Greek form would 
probably have been as incompatible with the development of Europe 
as early Greek culture would have been with the development of 
Pagan Rome. Christian Rome was left a clear field for the Papacy 
` as an organising power; and while the influence of Constantinople 
led inevitably to the separateness of the Greek Church, with its yet- 
to-be-developed consequences, through the growth of Russia, another 
gigantic event so crippled its strength as wholly to destroy for ages 
its power of rivalry with Rome. This event was, of course, the rise of 
Mahommedanism. 

What view are we to take of the appearance of this tremendous 
portent? If we seek to account for it by mere natural causes we 
surely undertake a hopeless task. Arabia had not been the scene of 
any religious evolution of which we might regard it as the natural 
outgrowth. If it had not been for Judaism and Christianity it could 
never have come into existence; but why either of these forms of 
religion, or both combined, should have given birth to a new form 
of such extraordinary and peculiar energy in such an unlikely soil as 
that of Arabia is, perhaps, an insoluble mystery. It almost seems as 
if the fierce clear Semitic spirit which had created, through much 
tribulation, the monotheism of the Israelites, had, in rage and disgust 
with the child of its begetting, the Christianity it could not 
understand, but loathed, by one great effort re-incarnated itself in the 
kindred people of the desert, and blazed forth on its career of. 
destruction to avenge the intolerable wrong. From the point of view 
of design it is difficult to decide whether we should regard the religion 
of Mahomet as an instrument of good or of evil. Was it a desperate 
contrivance of the powers of the pit to destroy Chiristianity? Was it 
a chastising agent to cut off branches that were hopelessly corrupt? 
Has it not given a pure and elevated creed to many tribes and races 
whose religion was previously a debased and debasing superstition ? 
Did it not at one critical period-contribute brilliantly to the growth 
of science and the enlightenment of mankind? Is it not now an 
obstacle to progress wherever it has gained: a footing? 

In a word, the fruits of Mahommedanism have been so mixed that 


~- we are unable to estimate the precise sum of its influence, or to 


decide the true nature of the part it has played, whether on the 

whole good or evil. The only thing relating to it that appears 

tolerably certain is that on the theory of blind causes it remains a 

phenomenon even more unaccountable than it does on the theory of 
VOU. LXXVII. 2a 
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design. That general causes should, without design, prove so fertile- 
` in the production of world-religions as to give birth to two of them, 
within the space of a few centuries, in the same region of’ the-earth, 
among tribes of the same race, is more than astonishing. It is at 
least as amazing, let us say, as it Hannibal and Scipio, or Napoleon 
and Wellington, had been respectively first cousins. If, however, we 
accept the theory of design, though problems which we cannot fully 
solve remain fronting us, we can perceive that certain effects of.the — 
most important kind in the development of Europe have been due to 
Mahommedanism. The whole fortunes of the future lay with the 
lands north and west of the Adriatic. Even before Arabia came . 
forth to trouble, it is plain that the East was exhausted, and it is 
doubtful whether it could have revived even if it had been left alone. 
But whether it could have done so ultimately or not, everything was, 
as it were, sacrificed to the development of the. new countries. 
Europe had to be fostered at all costs. The difficulties in restoring 
settled order and refounding civilisation were terrible. To cope with 
them, powerful influences were required. One ofthe most 
important, as it is admitted, was that of the Church, and it was 
essential that this should be supreme in its own sphere, untroubled 
- by external rivalry, undistracted by internal divisions, the possessor 
of a very definite creed enforced by every possible sdnction and 
terror. That Roman Christianity was able to grasp’ these neces- 
sary powers was due to the destruction of Eastern Christianity by 
‘the Mahommedans. The lands alike of Christ and the Apostles, of 
Chrysostom and the Gregories, of Origen and Athanasius, of Cyprian 
and’ St. Augustine, were-all alike overwhelmed by the torrent of 
Mahommedan lava. The famous old cities in which the new creed 
-~ had originated and elaborated itself were transformed, so far as they 
`- survived. at all, into the centres of a wholly hostile faith. The con- . 
sequences were two-fold. In the first place, as has been often noted, 
“Rone was left almost without rival as a Christian centre. For the 
one great eastern city which remained Christian, Constantinople, 
became the head of a distinct church, though then too weak -to 
trouble her. In the second place, the West was freed from the 
danger of those subtle speculations in which the Hast was prolific 
almost to the end. The ‘dangerous effect of these was manifested. 
later in the Albigensian movement in: Provence, as at an earlier'time 
by: the smaller Priscillianist movement in Spain. And so it was 
arranged that the whole energy of Christian organisation was. free 
without division, of authority or of principle to combat the anarchies 
of the. age- and; to.co-operate in the task of refounding. civilisation. 
This mission was accomplished, and- was at an.end towards the close. 
ofthe Middle Ages; and then Mahommedan: power, which had in 
Spain: illuminated the darkness of the age without weakening 
Christianity. within, exerted unintentionally a most marvellous -` 
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influence. Constantinople had, as we know, been lingering on, still 
preserving mechanically the records of a culture of which it could 
make no vital use. Though threatened perpetually, it held out 
century after century, its destruction not permitted till the exact 
moment came. The Roman organisation, which in the West helped 
the modern world through its early difficulties, became at length an 
impediment and a bondage. The spirit of old culture which lay 
slumbering in the decrepit body of the Eastern Empire was set free 
by the blow which slew the body. It re-incarnated in the West. 
Greece again triumphed over her conqueror. She struck the fetters 
from the limbs of Europe. From her came the renascence, and from 
the renascence the reformation. And so complex the interweaving 
of cause and effect, so nice the adjustment of the calculations on 
which the developments of the world have turned, that the event 
which was needed to give rise to all this and all that has flowed 
from it—the destruction, that is, of a civilisation that went back to 
' the beginnings of Egypt and Babylonia, and had embraced the 
history of man for millennium on millennium—was timed, with the 
nicety of clockwork, to take place at the very hour when it could 
unfailingly give rise to these momentous consequences. 

Modern ‘history has been chiefly concerned with the development 
and the doings of the group of Western European nations. When we. 
hear that there is no such thing as progress, we may reasonably refuse 
to hearken when we reflect that at no former period of history has 
such a large assemblage of the human race attained on~the whole to 
so high a level as at the present time in the lands in question. 
Taking this civilisation in all its varied phases as an end in itself, let 
us ask what has led up to it. In the first place we find that, just as 
around the eastern half of the Mediterranean was arranged a group 
of countries physically having every adaptation to foster a-particular 
stage of culture, so now, in another region, we find another group, 
specially suited to subserve the same end in another stage, on a 
larger scale. The question then is whether the-civilisation is merely 
the natural outcome of the physical conditions. Now, we know that 
it has not originated in situ, and have considered how peculiar and 
intricate has been the process by which so much of the results 
attained in, earlier stages has been communicated to the Western 
peoples. Next, what was the character and genius of the races who 
were to enter into the heritage of ancient achievement? The Roman 
was the last of the great races of antiquity, and beyond him for the 
time being there was.no one but the semi-taught barbarian, who 
seemed incapable of raising himself like the early Italian and Greek, 
by his own unforced effort. But this is hardly what we should have 
looked for as the result of purely natural causes. From them we 
should have expected the gradual rise in Gaul, Spain, and then 
further north, of new civilisations, as in recent times has happened 
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in Russia, which has been peacefully improving itself by Western 
example. But if the like had occurred in the old days in the 
countries west of Italy, it would have made the Roman Empire. 
impossible. So they proved as destitute of genius, especially in the 
political order, as Italy, Greece, and the Fast had been replete with it. 
in the various kinds, a line of demarcation which will not, I think, 
be easily explained. Rome, however, did not accomplish her task of 
adding them to her system without inflicting some grave injuries on 
_the races she tamed and instructed; and partly to repair these and 
partly to introduce qualities which had before been absent, the 
northern races were needed. The'presence of these races we take as 
` amatter of course. But we may surely, if we reflect, wonder a little 
at their appearance on the stage at this precise period when they 
were required. 
The North may be the natural breeding ground of the strongest 
types; but it is strange that through all the ages she failed to bring. 
‘her sons to their utmost strength till the occurrence of this particular 
crisis in the fortunes of humanity. But when they were ready their: 
quality was not- wasted either by their remoteness, in some part of 
Asia or Africa, from all that men had hitherto accomplished, or their 
overflow into countries in themselves unfavourable. On the contrary, 
they were bred in lands the nearest to what were, in the immediate 
future, to be the most favoured seats of civilisation, and care was 
taken that it was into them they should chiefly migrate. The eastern 
regions of the Roman Empire were, without doubt, more tempting ` 
than the western; and at first the Teutonic tribes showed a strong 
tendency to gravitate eastwards. But this was checked first by the 
strength of Constantinople, and secondly by the irruption of the 
Huns. The effect of their onslaught was that the northern torrent 
was finally deflected westward. For the new civilisation required a 
fresh soil, free from the accumulated taints and corruptions of the 
East, and this was found for it best by the borders of the outer ocean. 
Three elements thus combined in the starting of the new countries on 
their career. Their physical conditions, climatic and geographical ; 
the races by which they were peopled; their contact with the old 
” civilisation. 


Tt is noteworthy that of these new countries one only was an ‘actual -` 


factor in the development of the old. - But as it did, nevertheless, 
have the closest connection with the old, it was the first to develop 
the new civilisation. The double civilisation of Italy brings out 
one truth with great prominence. We are told that certain types of 
men and of culture are as naturally the products of certain lands and 

climates as wheat is of one region, the palm of another. But no — 
contrast can be more complete than that between the products of 
ancient and modern Italy. The same soil that once gave the world 
its hardiest and strongest race, its greatest: soldiers, conquerors, and 
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law-givers, who, with the greatest practical capacity, possessed the 
very minimum of endowment on the esthetic side, is now occupied 
by a people who have long been recognised as the softest in Europe, 
whose fame has been almost entirely won by art and song, who, so 
far from ruling over others, have been perpetually ruled over; save 
in the great instance when their supreme organising skill, the only 
ancient faculty that appears to remain with them, has conferred on 
them an unrivalled spiritual domination. 

So far, however, as European culture, regarded as an end in itself, 
is concerned, France has hitherto been the centre. Around that 
country are grouped all the others, like rays around a sun, Italy, 
Spain, England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland. But, as usual, we 
find the geographical position combined with other fitnesses. A 
Frenchman would probably say that the other countries were 
illuminated because they lay close to the central light. This, though 
not the whole truth, would certainly be a part of it. The Roman 
civilisation was never implanted in Germany. Right up to the end 
of the Middle Ages Spain was engaged in a struggle to destroy the 
Moslem civilisation within her borders, too alien to the European to 
blend with it. In Britain the barbarian invasion was so over- 
whelming that it all but extinguished the light that Rome had 
kindled. In France, alone, outside of Italy, this light continued to 
shine, and that in the most central situation. But then came in the 
character of the people. “ Famous in all great arts, in none supreme,” 
they were eminently fitted by the quickness of their intelligence, 
their eagerness for novelty, their sympathy, their social qualities, to 
make their country the medium of communication between the 
nations, the hearth whereby the different families came to ment and 
to know one another. 

For a long period it seemed as if no result of yi 
importance, such as those which once sprang from Greece and Rome, 
would evolve itself in modern Europe. The fluctuations in power 
and prosperity, the various ups and downs among its peoples, giving 
the lead now to one, now to another, have conferred úpon none a 
world-mastering preponderance. Spain, suddenly expanding into 
the New World, seemed about to grasp the universal sceptre, but was 
mysteriously smitten with irredeemable decay. So it has been only 
within the present century that the lines of European expansion have 
been clearly revealed. At either end of the continent has arisen a 
nation which has acquired an importance of a widely diferent order 
from that of the other States. Great Britain and Russia between 

‘them overshadow half the globe. Is their power the mere chance 
outcome of undesigned conditions? 

But it may be well, however, to offer a general observation before 
dealing with these two States. They constitute, without doubt, the 
main channels through which the civilisation of Europe is to be 
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spread over most of the world: What we must not forget, in justice 
` to other nations, is that it is European civilisation, not-their own, 
Russian or English exclusively, that they convey, although it may 
have more of the Russian or English cast than any other. In the 
case of Russia this, of course, is particularly clear, but it is equally 
true of England.: If France and Germany were still as in the days 
of Cesar, the Britain of Victoria’s time could scarcely be more 
- advanced than the island that Alfred ruled. And we see that this is 
_ . recognised by the destinies in the peopling of North America. The 
.share that Europe at large has had in.rendering the United States 
possible is represented in’ the fact that all her nations contribute to 
‘ their population ; her aggregate contribution will possibly be greater 
than England’s. But the- latter will continue to be greater than that 
from any other single source. For it was Englishmen who founded 
the States; it was English freedom and political genius that launched 
them on their great career, as it is the same genius that has hitherto 
guided them through their troubles, and still supplies all that is best 
and soundest in their social constitution. . 

The-fact that England is the’ parent of the United" States would 
alone render her history the most important of any since the fall of 
Rome. But, as we have been effectually reminded of late, though ` 
America is gone, ag much more remains, some of it even more. 
significant in its variety. The peculiar conditions which have 
enabled England to achieve results so enormous have, of course, often 

. been noticed. Let me here recapitulate them’ briefly in two forms; 
. first, as they appear from thé point of view of “naturalism,” and 
_ secondly, as seen from that of design. i l 

From the former the destinies of England would be described, as 
the necessary consequences of two or three simple conditions. A ` 
tolerably fertile island of moderate size lies close to the west of the 
European continent. -It falls into the possession of a courageous race 
of sea-faring propensities, whose insular position enables them to 
maintain and develop their freedom ;. and, keeping them apart from 

, Oxcessive implication in Continental troubles, leaves them free to 
devote their energies to colonisation and conquest, and fosters ‘their 
maritime tendencies and genius tó such an extent as to make ‘them 
the dominant commercial and naval power in the world. 

Such.a simple account of matters no doubt seems plausible, «until 
a more minute enquiry is made. Familiar facts are always liable to 
be taken as matters of course, and the fact that England is an-island 
“is one of.these. But if we consider the physical causes which made 
the island, we shall perceive how easily everything might have-been 
other than it is. The narrow strait that separates Franee sand 
England is geologically of recent origin, and it is not, so to:speak, a 
permanent feature. Great Britain and Ireland are merely. remnaztts 
of what was once a large extension of the Continent westwards. -The 
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elevation of the land is very moderate except in the Scotch High- 
lands, Wales and parts of Ireland, and just as a very slight further 
general rise would fill up the Straits of Dover, a slight further 
depression would leave only a few scattered mountain islets of these 
kingdoms. Again, the situation was exactly the right one. Farther 
south, off the coast of Spain, or north or west in the Atlantic, the 
history must have been wholly different. The first condition would 
probably have entailed the predominance of Iberian influences; the 
second injurious remoteness from the Continental civilisation. The 
size of the island was also best adapted to the part it had to play. 
Had it been smaller the strength would have been insufficient. Had 
it been greater the territory would have been difficult to unify, or, if 
united, it might have become too powerful. In either case, the 
internal development must almost certainly have been different. 
But, taking the imperfection of human affairs into account, so 
fortunate has been the political and social development of England 
that it is difficult to conceive of one more successful; and such being 
the case we can only concludé that any change in the conditions, 
however slight, must have tended to its injury, and we, therefore, 
find a difficulty in believing that in a case so complex mere general 
unguided causes afford an adequate explanation of the result. 

This impression is confirmed when we consider other details, both 
general and special. The racial type -was certainly a matter of the 
highest importance. But, taking into view the racial conditions in 
the West of Europe, it does not seem to have been at all inevitable 
that Britain should have become so largely Teutonic. It might 
easily have remained at least as Celtic as France. Now let us suppose 
the island occupied by a people closely resembling the French. 
It is hard to believe that it would ever have been the seat of maritime 
empire. The position of France, with regard to the sea, bordering, 
-as it does, on the Mediterranean as well as on the Atlantic, is more 
favourable than that of Britain. But the French are neither a great 
trading nor a great naval people. If, on the other hand, we imagine 
the English in occupation of France, we can hardly doubt but that a 
people so masterful, in possession of.such resources, and a position so 
central, would inevitably have reduced the neighbouring peoples to 
subjection, founding an Empire, which must have given a different 
and unfortunate course ‘to all subsequent history. It was, therefore, 
a matter of the utmost importance that the right race should be 
placed in the right situation. That this people should be strong, 
independent, lovers of freedom, sea-faring in their instincts, was 
secured by their Saxon and Norse parentage, while the presence of a 
_ considerable Celtic element secured the co-existence of other 
qualities, of suppleness, brilliancy, variety, which are not found in 
purely Teutonic nations. 

Then what a peculiar piece of machinery was the Norman 
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conquest! . Here is an event for which nothing in the general 
‘conditions could possibly prepare us. England had received much . l 
- Scandinavian blood direct from the North; but though the addition 
- ‘may have strengthened her ultimately, the immediate effect was to- 
lower the temperature of her civilisation. Other members, however, 
of the same northern race settled in France, in the history of which - 


< country the incident is'of very minor significance. They settled 


there solely, it would appear, for purposes of education,’ rapidly 
absorbed every hint of the Roman civilisation, carried the Feudal 
system to perfection, and, advancing in every direction to the highest 
level of culture and organisation then known in the North, they 
.suddenly transferred all their qualities and acquirements ‘to the 
service of the neighbouring island. The more vigorous government 
which they introduced, their higher culture, and the closer relations 
they established with the Continent must have hastened the develop- 
ment of England by at least a century. Had it not been: for this 
acceleration she would have been quite unripe to play the part she 
did in the later history of Europe, both intellectually, religiously, and 
politically. ` . Instead of being in advance of her. neighbours,’ she 
would have lagged behind them on every important occasion. The 
renascence would not have roused her, the reformation would have 
found her unready. - She would have missed her ‘opportunity in 
Colonial enterprise; and would have been condemned to play a petty 
and inferior-réle through the whole modern drama: 
. The good fortune that hag attended her in times of civil dissension 
TA been remarkable.. During the Wars of the Roses it was not ` 
her insular position wholly that saved her from the aggravations of 
foreign interference. It was also the fact that no. other country was 
‘able, or inclined, to meddle with her. -But when, at a later period, 
‘Spain was powerful and aggressive, she was strong and able.to resist 
- attack. During the weakness of her great seventeenth century. 
dissensions, her neighbours, again, were unable to molest her. In - 
1688 she needed ‘help from abroad, and received it in exactly the 
necessary measure. She recovered her energies in time to keep 
_ Louis XIV. in check; and when a more alarming peril threatened | 
. Europe, in the days of Napoleon, she was again atthe height of her 
power. 
`- Great, however, as she was at this later period: she could scarcely; 
with her limited territories, have continued, to hold a foremost place, 
_ much less to carry on the movement of expansion and colonisation 
on a larger scale than ever, had it not been for one resource: which : 
only then became fully revealed. As if specially to prepare her for . 


this cfisis in her destinies, nature had hidden away in her soila, 


greater mineral wealth than she had allowed to almost all the rest : 
of Europe. And just at the necessary time came the inventions and ` 
discoveries. that enabled her to utilise this wealth. Hence, during 
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‘the present century, she has been so far enabled to complete the work 
~ of the eighteenth as to have more than traced in outline a large part 
of future history. It is only necessary to. allude to Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa. The Asiatic empire has been 
extended and consolidated—that' extraordinary achievement, so 
pregnant.with unknown possibilities in stirring to renewed activity 
the long stagnant population who crowd those sultry lands. But - 
these things could not have been done but for the stores of coal and 
‘iron. The empire must, fiom its increasing size and weight, have 
dropped from the hand which grasped it, had not the hand, through 
-eauses so little to be foreseen, grown.in size and strength to hold it. 

‘With regard to Russia, one cannot, of course, say much. Never 
- hás a power so immense arisen with so little internal development 
or vital conflict with external enemies. That preparation had been 

made for a giant State is, indeed, evident from geographical 
conditions. The vast Scythian plain of North-East Europe was 
manifestly destined to fall under the control of a single power 
whenever a strong rule of any kind should be established within its 
limits. But in order to fulfil this geographical prophecy, it was 
‘necessary that other conditions should co-operate. Many races have 
‘contended for possession of that wide territory, but the Slav has 
prevailed over them ‘all. That branch, too, of the race, the Polish, 
‘which at one time took the lead, as it lacked, apparently, certain 
necessary qualifications, has been sacrificed in the interests of unity. 
Its-territory was too exposed, too little defined, and its continued 
greatness would have meant probably the ‘perpetual division of a 
region that was intended to be one; and so it was the ruder North, 
with its back to the’ Polar ice, and in that direction fearless of all 
, enemies, where the blood of the. over-impressionable Slav was 
mingled with that of the more steadfast Finn, that has supplied the 
‘organising authority. 

What Russia already is we know. It has the shortcomings of a 
land that has but freshly emerged from barbarism. For the first 
‘time in history those enormous regions enjoy the peace of settled 
rule, and their internal development mist be regarded aš in itself an 
end of the first importance in the sum of human destinies. But it is, 
of course, impossible that the results of that development can be 
confined within Russian limits. Even if the Empire never added - 
' -another square mile to its actual extent, it is clear that its ‘influence 
over the rest of Asia must be incalculable i in the future. In what 
shape that influence will take’ effect” we cannot, of course, predict. 
‘But we'may, with- tolerable certainty, anticipate that Russia will 
‘constitute one of the greatest agencies through which the civilisation 
of Europe will take possession of the:earth. ^_ 

It is now time to attempt to sum up the argument. “But, “before 
: “doing so, in order the better to > appreciate its exact strength, it may 
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be desirable -to present fully the opposite position. It may be stated 
as follows: Mankind have existed on the earth for,- perhaps, 
hundreds of thousands of years, slowly gaining knowledge and grow- 

_ ing in intelligence. Scattered all over the world, and, under the pres- 
sure of competition, struggling incessantly, though unconsciously, to- 
improve their condition, they have, after innumerable complete or 
partial failurés, been rewarded in a few cases by more distinct success. 
Of théir many efforts the most successful have been, of course, those 
most favoured by nature, and great civilisations have at last been 
founded, such as those of China and India, of Egypt and Babylonia.. . 
All of these again, as might be expected, have not been equally — 
fortunate in outward conditions. - One, the most western, was 
distinctly more favoured than the others, both in its original home 
and in the vicinity of other regions in which it might spread; and 
so it has given birth to the most energetic and continuous culture. 

The presence of the great races in the situations most suited .to 

their development comes; it may be argued, from ‘the fact that they 
would naturally take possession of the most favoured regions, driving 
out, slaughtering or enslaving feebler races, if such were previously 
in possession. These things being granted, it may be urged that the 
whole course of history follows. A long and chequered struggle has 
resulted in the partial predominance of the strongest types, and 
the coincidences of time and place and fitness are merely inevitable 
incidents, such as must have attended any course, the particular 
accidents of the struggle as we know it. If these had not happened, 
others of the same kind would have happened. ‘There would have 
been a different course, and if it had issued well, the same-argument 

` of design might have been used with regard to arrangements which 

-were as purely the outcome of natural causes as, those which, having. 
actually occurred, we are enabled to discuss. 

I have made the preceding statement as strong : as it is in my 
power to make it. In finally estimating its force, as compared with 
-that of the adverse argument, an analogy may be of use. If it be 
:granted, for instance, that the complex contrivances of animal 
-organisms are due to the accumulation of survivals of accidental 
improvements, we shall perceive a difference, between that case and 
-the progress of improvements in the organism of human society: In 
ithe former it may be maintained that if sufficient time be allowed, 
a million failures matter little compared with one success. The 
-suecess survives. But in the historical evolution of man, whatever 
may have happened in the pre-historic ages, there has been no time . 
‘to allow of the correction of mistakes, no opportunity to retrieve 
failures. ` The disturbance even ‘of any of the main factors would ` 
have brought the whole scheme to ruin. But every part of the 
design has been worked out with rapid and complete success. , There 
has been failure nowhere. 'This we can only fully appreciate when- . 
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we call to mind how numerous and complex were the factors. In 
every country that has played any remarkable part, the co-existence 
has been required of: fitness of physical conditions; fitness of 
position in regard to other countries; fitness of the character and 
genius of the people; fitness of time. Let us consider the com- 
plexity of the first three of these, and that they are every one the 
‘result of other precedent and most complex conditions. Let us 
remember that each complexity depends for its ultimate effect on its 
relation to other surrounding complexities of equal intricacy; that, 
as the movement grows and widens with the introduction of new 
factors, the total complexity increases in. geometrical ratio, and yet 
that there never has been the slightest hitch in the progress of the 
drama, neither pause nor hesitation in the rapidity of its evolution. 
It must also not be forgotten that, in addition to the general condi- 
tions enumerated above, there must be reckoned special contrivances, 
.so to speak, such as in the physical world the unique position of 
Constantinople; in the world of men the appearance at particular 
junctures of extraordinary genius. That Nature, if blind, should 
reserve her Alexanders, her Cæsars, her Napoleons, for the exact 
-moment when they are required to carry through gigantic changes, 
„seems to ascribe overmuch to chance. 

Our historical civilisation is, as we know, mainly the work of two 
groups of countries. Of the older group the first country in point of 
time is, probably, Egypt. Now, if we grant that the physical marvel 
of the latter is in itself of no greater significance than that of the 
Yellowstone region in America, does not the matter begin to wear a 
different aspect as soon as we consider the relationship with other 

‘countries? With Egypt we have to combine Babylonia; with Egypt 
and Babylonia, Phenicia; with all three, Judea; with Egypt, 
Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Judea, Greece; with Egypt, Babylonia, 
Phenicia, Judæa, and Greece, Macedon; with Egypt, Babylonia, 
Phenicia, Judæa, Greece, and Macedon, Rome. ‘These various 
countries are peopled ndt in each case by the strongest race, but by 
the race best fitted for the particular task assigned; and if we still 
‘see nothing more in this extraordinary assemblage than chance 
coincidence, we are then compelled to stretch the same explanation 
further to the lands of the North-West. Not less important than 
the remote Egypt, is, at the other extremity, the insular position of 
Britain in the outer seas; Britain linked with the still remoter 
- Scandinavian North, and to the South France, with its ring of 
encircling nations; in the North-East the Russian plain. And so 
happily has chance placed.and arranged this latter group in itself, 
and with reference to the old, so artfully has it arranged climate and 
soil, both physical and human, so skilfully has it preserved and sown 
the seeds saved from the original growth that perished, that a new 
growth has sprung up with renewed vigour, a tree with branches so 
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wide-spreading as to offer the prospect of fruit and shelter and beauty 
to all mankind. ` 

But does an imago, of mere growth fully express the facts? Let 
us, at all events, compare it with one implying guidance, and, by 

considering which embodies them the more completely, make a final 
- estimate of the value of the argument. 

Has the barque of human civilisation sailed so swiftly - and 
prosperously without a steersman, propelled by chance gales? The 
waters it has traversed have been no deep and open sea swept by 

uniform and favourable breezes, over which, like a raft, it might 
drift to its destination. ` They have, on the contrary, abounded in 
. narrow and winding passages full of rocks and shoals and adverse ’ 
currents, When we hear that a ship, on a given day, has left the 
shores of Britain for some port on Indian or Pacific seas, and a few 
weeks afterwards that it has reached its destination,.we know what 
is implied. We-know that the ship has been driven by steam, that 
it has been steered carefully and with assured skill over Biscayan | 
waves, through Gibraltar Straits, along the wide Mediterranean 
waters, that it has made, with unerring directness, for the narrow 
Channel dug through the desert sands, has threaded it rapidly, has 
traversed steadily the long Red Sea, and, emerging at length upon 
‘the open ocean, has chosen over the pathless the one straight path 
which will lead it to Bombay or Culcutta, or Melbourne. If-it be 
possible for.us to believe that a ship without steam, without rudder, 
‘or without pilot, could accomplish such a voyage in equal time, or 
‘in any time, we may likewise hold it probable that the barque. of 
` human civilisation has sailed so far in safety on its tortuous and 
dangerous course, without knowledge, without choice, and without 


guide. 
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T IKE the Bourbons, the Colonial Office learns nothing, and forgets 
L nothing. In the person of Mr. Chamberlain, thirtieth Colonial 
Secretary since the Queeri’s accession, it proclaimed its 
impenitence at the Corona Club only a few months ago. The voice 
was new, but the sentiments. were old: The Plantations of the 
Eighteenth Century denied them with arms in their hands; the 
Colonies of the Nineteenth denied them constitutionally to the 
verge of rebellion. “To the man in the. street,” says Mr.. 
Chamberlain, “Downing-street appears to -represent obstruction 
“and ignorance’ . y . After five years’ experience, I think 
“I am entitled to speak. , . a and, to me, it means some- 
“thing very different indeed. . . . It means stores of 
“experience which have been gained by. years and even. by 
“generations of previous work, and: it means the acquiring” 
“ knowledge of the conditions of the Colonies throughout the world, 
“which is absolutely unsurpassed, and which sometimes, you will 
“allow me ‘to say, is greater than the knowledge of those who are 
“presumed to be infallible because they are on the spot.” Evidently, 
so far as Mr. Chamberlain is concerned, the. history of the British 
Empire is a blank. No fact is more entirely beyond dispute than the 
fact that neglect of local advice, as represented by the man on the 
spot, was responsible for nearly all our Colonial blunders—and is so 
now. If Mr. Chamberlain were imaginative the shades of Sir 
Benjamin Durban, Lord Durham, Sir Harry Smith, Sir George 
Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, General Gordon, Sir Evelyn Wood, and a 
hundred lesser men should have deterred him from denying it. As 
he is supposed to be practical, the present war in South Africa should 
have had a similar effect. But, like the. Bourbons, the Colonial 
Office learns nothing, and forgets nothing. 
What Imperial purpose is served by the “ unsurpassed” knowledge 
and experience gathering for a century at Downing-street? They 
failed to save the Government from misunderstanding the character 
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and aims of President Kruger last year. They failed to prevent the 
Colonial Secretary from repeating many of the most glaring mistakes 
of his predecessors, ‘For instance, there is a distinct parallel betwéen 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Home Rule despatch to President Kruger in 
1896 and Earl Grey’s Constitution despatch to Sir George Grey in » 
1847. In-both of. them lack of judgment and self-sufficiency were 
more ‘evident than statesmanship; both were drawn up. without 
reference to responsible persons of experience, and within a few 
months after their sponsors had taken office; the contents of both 
were made known to the British public through the Press with the 
same disregard of diplomatic usage; and both were stillborn. The 
. advantage lies with Earl Grey, who at all events acted with the 
approval of Parliament and the Cabinet. He was not attempting 
_ to settle a matter of exceptional difficulty; nor had he to deal with 
the head of a “friendly State,” but with the Governor of a Crown 
Colony whose tact saved the situation. Again, the apology made 
to President Kruger. for the reported resolution of Her Majesty’s 
Government to replace tlie cavalry and mounted infantry ordered to 
Mafeking and Matabeleland from Cape Town and Durban were 
conceived. in the same spirit as the apology made by Lord Ashburton 
_ to the United States for the destruction of the “Caroline.” > So, also,’ 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s eulogy of President Kruger’s magnanimity— 
which: bore the impression of insincerity on the face of it even more 
clearly than the telegram sent by Lord Granville to the American 
Government at the time of the Fenian Raid, thanking it for its 
good offices in neglecting its duties as a neutral until it was too late. 
' The withdrawal of the Chartered Company’s troops from Rhodesia in 
1895 was denounced as a crime; and forthwith the Colonial Office 
proceeded to commit it in 4 worse form for no conceivable purpose. 
Dr. Jameson's action left Matabeleland dependent for military police . 
on a force some days distant; Mr. Chamberlain’s action left -it 
without any at all. The Empire twice before had a similar experi- 
ence. British troops were withdrawn from New Zealand when she 
was in the throes of her most deadly war with the Maoris; they were 
withdrawn from Canada when her térritory was being invaded hy 
bands of Fenian filibusters. ue 
The old, old mistake of divided authority at critical times was ` 
repeated again in 1896. When war was stalking through Rhodesia, 
and the bones of murdered settlers whitening the veldt, there were 
four masters at the head of affairs—General Carrington, Earl Grey, 
the High Commissioner, and Mr. Rhodes, the latter of whom, 
though self-appointed, was chief by virtue of necessity and his own 
personality. The same thing has happened many times in South 
Africa. To promote Confederation Downing-street required three 
different officers, each independent of the other—Mr. Froude, Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, and Sir Bartle Frere; to pacify Zululand,. 
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Lord. Wolseley (then Sir Garnet) and Sir Bartle Frere; to settle- the 
Bechuanaland difficulty, the High Commissioner, Mr. Rhodes and 
Sir Charles Warren. The betrayal of the Uitlanders by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1896 has much in common with the betrayal of the 
Loyalists by the Cabinet of 1881 and of the United Empire Loyalists 
by the Coalition Ministry of 1783. A sufficient force is never sent to 
- crush rebellion in a Colony before it has time to spread. The latest 
instance is Ashanti; Matabeleland was its predecessor; and it is 
possible to find parallels at intervals all the way back to the 
disastrous American campaign, which ended in the death of Braddock. 
It was, however, in its relations with the Transvaal last year that 
Downing-street repeated former ineptitude most faithfully. In 
1812 it was blind to the military preparations of the United States ; 
it showed the same desire to avert hostilities by feeble diplomacy; it 
blundered into war as wildly as it blundered into the present South 
African war. But in 1812 England was standing with her back to 
the wall against a world in arms, and therefore even the worst of her 
mistakes might be found excusable. The South African war found 
her at peace everywhere but in the Soudan, a territory for which 
Cairo, not London, is responsible. Hence the advantage lies with 
the Government of 1812. 

In these circumstances it is passing strange to hear Mr. Chamber- 
lain wax eloquent on the “knowledge” and “experience of the 
“Colonial Office.” When these allow each Colonial Secretary to 
begin the world afresh and the last man to repeat the blunders of 
the first, one is inclined to suspect that something is wrong with 
them. There is, and it is to be found in their abstract character. 
As the course of the parade ground officer may be traced in the 
disasters of the war in South Africa, so the course of the official 
trained in Downing-street may be traced in nearly all the disasters 
of the British Empire, and for the same reason. Knowledge without 
practical experience is as dangerous as an engine of destruction in 
the hands of a man who understands how to use it only by reading 
about it. Moreover, nothing is known of a self-governing Colony 
"at Downing-street which is not known in the Colony itself, and so 
diverse is:‘the Empire that the problem of one province can rarely be 
settled by the experience of another. 

If the Colonial Office is all that Mr. Chamberlain claims, how 
comes it to be universally distrusted outside these realms? Adroit 
as he is, he would find this difficult to explain away, especially with 
fresh evidence from the Colonies all on the other side. An excellent 
illustration is General Baden-Powell’s telegram from Mafeking, dated 
April 2. After paying a splendid tribute to the courage, endurance, 
cheerfulness, and devotion to duty of the citizens; he urges the Home 
Government to give them “an express assurance that compensation 
“will be paid to them for “their losses.” Could anything be more 
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suggestive? “Here were:men-making the utmost sacrifices demanded 
` by patriotism; starving, enduring and dying for the honour. of the 
flag; extorting the admiration of ‘an unfriendly world ‘by. their 
magnificent defence of ‘an impossible position ; yet at the bottom of 


‘their loyal hearts lurked the fear that they held out at such cost in. 
vain. The pathos-of it! And the pity of it,-that their fear should © 


have been justified! .They remembered the Loyalists of 1880-81, 
who held out at Potchefstroom against the savage Cronje for eighty- 
four days in a fort twenty-five yards square, only.to be a mockery to 
-the Boers at the Retrocession ; .~ they remembered the Loyalists 
ruined, exiled and betrayed. Distrust of Downing- “street: may seem 
foolish to Mr. Chamberlain after five years’ experiénce as Colonial 
Secretary; but five years’ experience as a Colonial would teach him 
to see. with other and clearer eyes. Only in these Islands is the 
` Colonial Office regarded as potential to effect the solution of Imperial 


problems every year growing more pressing. Elsewhere it- is- 
regarded as a centre of red-tape, go where the traveller will-in ‘the- 


. Empire—to the bleak coasts of Newfoundland, the Yukon gold-fields, 


the veldt of South Africa, the sugar plantations of Jamaica, the 


stations of. Australia, and the plains of New Zealand—he will 


2 


hear the same story. To thrust it’airily aside, or to argue that there . 


is no foundation for it, is folly. A distrust shared by men differing 
so -widely in origin, condition,.and habits of life as the miner of 


Johannesburg and the fisherman of the North Atlantic Coast, the ` 


' Victorian and the French Canadian, is not to be dismissed so lightly. 


-It could only be produced by wrongs, neglect and” indifference, ‘and. 


. Downing-street has always been lavish of these. . The history `of. 


every. Colony without exception bears witness to it in every page. 


To the ardent Imperialist no study is more depressing, to the average - 


man, who cherishes the fond delusion that Colonial coldness towards- 
Downing-street i is the result of youthful sensitiveness and restiveness, : 


rio study is more necessary. -The Colonial Office i is distrusted because 
it deserves to be distrusted. 


‘This is not.the opinion of EA -To their Tiaperialian the - 


Colonial Secretary is as-the Queen to Colonial Imperialism, and 
Greater Britain can only -wonder at them. - As the Jew asked, Can 


+ 


any good come out of Nazareth? so asks the Canadian, Australian : 


and South African, Can any good come out of the Colonial Office? 
' Englishmen, on the other hand, see in it the’ source of all Imperial 
initiative. Could the divergence of view.be wider? To do the 


Colonial justice; he sees from the standpoint of a century’s bitter 
experience, and therefore sees clearly. The Englishman sees from - 
the party and provincial standpoint, and therefore-seés darkly. He- 


admits that in the.past Colonial ‘Office ignorance was monumental, 
but apparently takes it for granted that enlightened knowledge is the 


‘heritage. of the present, a supposition acted on by each successive’ 
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generation of Englishmen since the Queen’s. accessiun, and before 
it. When communication was difficult and uncertain, no doubt 
_ official stupidity was dense to absurdity, but now that steam and the 
telegraph wire have brought the ends of the earth together, there is 
an end of it. This belief is touching, but unfortunately it is not 
borne out by facts. The inventions of science are the instruments of 
knowledge, not its creators. And so it is to be feared that the 
Colonial Office, which was born in ignorance, will die in ignorance. 
In its case the practice of placing a man at the head of a department 
of which he knows comparatively nothing is a failure. How could it 
be otherwise, indeed, when the conditions of its existence are peculiar 
to itself? In every other branch of the Public Service there is a 
permanent staff of officials, who have a thorough practical acquaint- 
ance with their duties, so that it is well-nigh impossible for a chief, 
even while he is being initiated, to make a mistake of a glaring kind. 
Every Englishman of education and ordinary intelligence, in spite 
of himself, gains some insight into the routine of most of the Govern- 
ment offices, and when to this is added the knowledge incidentally 
gathered as a member by a politician admitted to Cabinet rank it 
can readily be seen that he is not so ill prepared to undertake 
Ministerial responsibilities as might be supposed. In most matters 
precedent is « sure guide, and whatever changes he may have to face 
are the result of the pressure exerted by public opinion. He is at all 
times in direct touch with the people in whose interests he is 
working. The Colonial Secretary, with an infinitely harder task to 
perform, has none of these sources of strength. The permanent 
officials are not Colonials, as they ought to be. Hence their acquaint- 
ance with the Empire is not more intimate than that of their chief. 
.Of late they have condescended to learn something of history and 
geography, their profound ignorance of which for generations made 
them the laughing-stock of their Colonial countrymen, so that they | 
are not so much dreaded as they were, even in Crown Colonies. 
Nevertheless, Downing-street is still vague as to details. It is not so 
very long ago since a telegram was sent to a British Admiral on the 
African Coast, instructing him to invest Pretoria, but not to bombard 
it. In a speech delivered at the Constitutional Club in 1896 Mr. 
Chamberlain informed his hearers that it was not in accordance with 
.the policy of Her Majesty’s Government to dispatch Imperial troops 
for the defence of the outlying parts of the Empire. This is a 
mistake of the magnificent kind. The right honourable gentleman 
had evidently forgotten what he never knew, the history of the war of 
1812, the Kaffir wars, the New Zealand wars, the Zulu war, the 
Transvaal war. If Downing-street has not mastered the elementary 
parts of history, how is it possible that it can grasp the complicated 
problems arising out of racial differences and the contact of civilisa- 
tion with barbarism. In his address to the Chambers of Commerce 
VOL, LXXVOJ. 23 
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in 1897 he again betrayed his superficial acquaintance with Colonial 
‘affairs by asserting that there was no doubt that Free Trade would 
‘best promote the prosperity of the Colonies, could they only be, 
induced to adopt it. Now, as Canada and Australasia draw the 
greater part of their revenue from the Customs, the abolition of 
tariffs would spell bankruptcy, with the consequent repudiation of 
monetary obligations to the Mother Country. Even ‘Downing- 
‘street must see that this could hardly be described as “ prosperity.” 
A few months ago Mr. Chamberlain described the regiments which 
‘garrisoned Kimberley and Mafeking as Natalians, a’ mistake that 
‘naturally gave offence in the Cape Colony. -Later ‘on, ke spoke as 
though South Australia had at one time formed a part of New 
‘South Wales.- Perhaps the greatest blunder made by Downing- 
atreet for a generation was the request for-infantry in preference to 
“mounted men last November. It- should be as impossible for a 
` Colonial Secretary to make a mistake of fact as it is impossible for 
-the War Minister and First Lord to make a technical mistake—else 
‘what is the use of that official “knowledge” and “experience” 
which Mr. Chamberlain tells us is “ unsurpassed ” ? 
:.. It will thus be seen that if the Colonial Sécretary, unlike any other 
Minister,- can: place little reliance on the knowledge of permanent - 
- officials, still less can he rely on his own. In these circumstances the ~ 
extraordinary enthusiasm which greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s advent 
.to the Colonial, Office was illogical to the last degree. He was a 
:“ heaven-sent statesman,” whose efforts were to usher in the dawn of 
a great era for the English-speaking race. He was “to rule the 
“ British Empire as it was never ruled before.” He was the man for 
.whom ‘Britain and Greater Britain had been waiting, and ‘heaven 
‘knows what beside. The Colonies, however, remained calm, seeing 
no cause for enthusiasm in'a chaiige at the Colonial Office. Mr. 
‘Chamberlain might prove better than some of his predecessors; he 
‘might prove worse; but so far as Australasia and Canada were con- 
: cerned, it would make little difference one way or the other. “After 
sixty years, during which there has been a Colonial Secretary onan 
average-once every two. years, the experience has grown monotonous, 
especially-as Mr. Chamberlain is at least the sixth whose advent has 
been hailed by an hysterical burst of party enthusiasm. Englishmen 
:Bee the Colonial Secretary as they desire to see him; Englishmen 
abroad see him in the light of a century’s disillusionment. ° 
It- would be curious to know on what grounds the people of 
England saw in Mr. Chamberlain the man who was “to save the 
-“ Empire.” The phrase alone convicts them of wearing party glasses, . 
- seeing that the Empire saved itself before Mr. Chamberlain became-a 
‘figure in English public hfe. But let.that pass. What qualifica- 
. tions does the Colonial Secretary possess which make him ideal for 
his position? Is his acquaintance with the Colonies intimate and 
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personal?. Has he a sound political and diplomatic training? Is 
his knowledge of constitutional history unique? Does he know men 
better than books? Has he an active and well-governed imagina- 
tion? One need not be one of Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies to see 
clearly enough that he possesses none of these advantages. And so 
it is obvious that men still suppose that a schoolboy’s knowledge of 
the Colonies, politically, historically, and geographically, can in some 
miraculous way not explained be turned to statesmanlike account by 
good intentions, debating power and the particular quality which 
distinguishes the head of the Colonial Office for the time being. In 
Mr. Chamberlain’s case it is commercial ability and determination, 
this latter so far conspicuous by its absence in his ati ..3. towards 
questions of Imperial moment. Hence one is driven - the conclu- 
sion that Englishmen saw the Empire consolidated by means of a 
Colonial Secretary whose most potential quality is an aptitude for 
business. Even in dismemberment days the Colonies were never ` 
regarded from a cheaper political standpoint. It is not commercial 
ability which will federate the British Empire, but statesmanship. 
There is a curious irony in the fact that only in England ‘is the 
business man at a premium in public affairs. The rest of the world, 
including the Colonies and the United States, will have none of him. 

The truth is Mr. Chamberlain is popular, not because he is a great 
Colonial Secretary, but because he voices the opinions of the average 
man about the Colonies, and these are very much to the front at the 
present time. That is to say, he is not a creative force in 
Imperialism; he merely marks the point it has reached in this 
country. He is the politician who follows public opinion, not the 
statesman who guides it. 

Not only does the Englishman at home believe that the Colonial 
Office is the source of all Imperial initiative, he also believes that itis 
the central authority of the Empire, India alone excepted. In other 
words, he fails to realise the true inwardness of Colonial self-govern- 
ment; hence he confuses the Home Government with the Govern- 
ment of the Empire. THis is a misconception so general that it is 
almost universal, and Mr. Chamberlain, unlike Lord Salisbury, 
has not yet discovered it. He sees the powers of the Colonial Office 
in false perspective, over-rating them enormously. All his ideas 
are coloured by the supposition that the Empire belongs not to the 
English people as a whole, but to the people of England, a suppos.- 
tion which led to the loss of the American Colonies last century. 
But while they saw the nation’s sovereignty in the person of the 
King, their descendants see it in the Colonial Secretary. Beside this 
conception of English citizenship, narrower even than our fathers 
knew, marches the noblest ever born of Colonial or Imperial expan- 
sion. Which is to dominate the political thought of the future-- 
the one that is bound to lead to the loss of Canada, Australasia, and 
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South Africa, or the other whose end is the consolidation of the 
‘Empire as it is? Mr. Chamberlain is influenced by both; uncon- 
` sciously by the first in his actions and impromptu speeches, 
consciously by the ‘second in his carefully-studied speeches delivered 
on great occasions. That is to say, his enthusiasm is not impersonal, 
He is an Imperialist by choice, not from an overmastering convic- 
tion; and training, associations and temperament combine to deny 
him free play. Therefore, when he does voice the highest aspirations 
of the nation, he always leaves something to be desired. In polities, 
‘as in religion, the only motive power which carries the multitude is 
that which comes from within. 

Early in 96 Mr. Chamberlain clearly indicated his conception of 
the functions of the Colonial Office. Evidently hé believes that- as 
Colonial Secretary he is the repository of the sovereign power of the 
people of England, and, therefore, the ruler of the Empire. Now, 
while it is perfectly true that the most brilliant legal wit of the 
century has failed to define’ the existing relations between the 
Mother Country and her Colonial daughters, an interpretation of 
this kind will not hold for a moment. Not only does it take no 
account of the Queen, the Prime Minister, and the Premiers of the 
self-governing Colonies; it makes Downing-street the centre of the 
political life of the Empire, which is false alike to fact and experi-' 
ence. In July of the same‘year Mr. Chamberlain said that he was 
“answerable for the peace and harmony of South ‘Africa.” 
Undoubtedly this is the logical sequence of the position he -has i 
taken up, but if it were correct it would give rise to some pretty 
awkward questions. Why, for instance, was nothing done to heal the 

. festering sore in Johannesburg until it broke out in the Jameson 
Raid? Why, when the man in the street, both here and in the 
Transvaal, knew that such an expedition was being premeditated, 
did it come to the Colonial Office as a surprise? And.why. is South 
Africa the scene of one of the great wars of the century? If the 
said officers of the Crown give up the task of defining the functions 
of the Colonial Office as hopeless, it.is clearly beyond the power of a 
Colonial Secretary, no matter how able he may wish to seem. 

“We have got to govern South Africa,” went on Mr/ Chamberlain, 
and there are people who tell us that “ the narrower day has gone for 
“ever.” What this delusion has cost the Empire is incalculable. 
But the Colonial Office knows no change; it is the same Colonial 
Office that it was in the thirties and’ forties. It has learnéd nothing 
from the secession of the American Colonies,—except that such 
blundering will not be tolerated again,—from-the rebellion in Canada, 
the Maori’ wars, the Kaffir wars, and the Transvaal troubles from first 
to last. The flood of light thrown on Imperial affairs by means of 
the steamship and telegraph wire has left it, comparatively speaking, 
dark; and the completeness of Colonial self-government it has yet ta ' 
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realise. It is the ghost of a bureaucracy, the bay of whose power 
has been transferred to the Colonies it once in all sincerity did its 
best to rule. The man who governed English South Africa before 
the raid was Mr. Rhodes; to-day Sir Alfred Milner is a political 
force in that distracted country to find a parallel for which we must 
go back to the days of Sir Bartle Frere and, before him, Sir George 
Grey. Foreign affairs are in the hands of the Prime’ Minister, who 
is, therefore, to Colonial eyes the most important figure in the 
English Cabinet, and more potent than any other influence which 
makes for Imperial unity is the personality of the Queen. It will 
thus be seen that in the organisation of the Empire the Colonial 
Office plays a relatively insignificant part. But of all Her Majesty's 
. Ministers the Colonial Secretary is placed in the most delicate and 
difficult position. His duties are loosely defined; he is not in touch 
with the Colonies, to which he is a stranger; and the department of 
which he is the head is regarded everywhere in the Empire out of 
Isn sland with coldness and suspicion.’ But there is not the slightest 
do {bt that a statesman with tact, patience, sympathy and a fair 
ca: acity for keeping in the background might as Colonial Secretary 
sei ye the cause of Imperial unity excellently well; but from the man 
wk) attempts to “govern” the Empire nothing whatever is to be 
` bö ed. Do not the careers of Earl Grey and Lord Carnarvon prove 
thi conclusively? 

J], will thus be seen that the Colonial Office is a power nowhere in 
sel -governing Colonies and is not a success in Crown Colonics; and 
this for four reasons: (1) The character of the Colonial Office; (2) 
ae of Ministerial responsibility; (8) the attitude of the people ot 
Tix gland towards the Colonies; (4) the attitude of the Colonies 
towards the Colonial Office. Even a creative statesman of the order 
of Bismarck and Sir John Macdonald-would be reduced to impotence 
if placed in Mr. Chamberlain’s position; and he, to do him justice, 
has never pretended to be a political genius. To begin with, the 
theory that the Sovereign rules the Empire through the Colonial 
Secretary has never been admitted by a British Colony. It was born 
of the political revolution which has made the House of Commons 
supreme in the State. Nevertheless, it is contrary to the main 
principle of the English Constitution, a fact which Colonials, unlike 
Englishmen, have not forgotten. In 1867 Sir John Macdonald 
proved it by describing the British North American Provinces as the 
Kingdom of Canada in the secorid draft of the Confederation Bill. 
Unfortunately, the sound English precedent involved in the name 
was not recognised at Downing-street, and at the request of Lord 
Carnarvon it was abandoned lest it should wound the suscepti- 
bilities of the United States. Thirty-three years have clapsed, and 
the same question has arisen in' another form, and will continue to 
arise until the Colonial contention is admitted to be correct. , 
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For practical purposes the self-governing. provinces of the Empire 
acquiesce inthe existence of the Colonial Office, but always with the 
hope of better things to come. They tolerate it until it seeks to 
govern them; then they quietly refuse-to submit to it. Even the 
Crown Colonies emphasise the same-point of view. Not so long ago 
Jamaica objected to Mr. Chamberlain using the first personal pro- 
noun in his despatches, as it introduced a factor in the government 
of the island which was unconstitutional. That is to say, the Queen, 
acting through representative institutions, is the only authority the 
Colonies recognise, not the Queen acting through a Minister who’ ` 
possesses the suffrages only of the people of England. Sir Wilfred 

-Laurier and other statesmen beyond the sea have given their views 
on the subject to no purpose ; responsible journalists and politicians 
persistently write and speak as though. England’s Colonial Empire 
were still in swaddling clothes. 

The truth is, the connection between the self-governing Colonies 
and the Colonial Office is so slight that it will not bear the slightest 
strain. The only way in which the Colonial Secretary can commi- 

, nicate with the Britains over sea is through the Governor; a round- 
about method which leaves everything to be desired. So fatalis it to 
the most conscientious efforts at following Colonial opinion that at a 
critical stage in the passage of the Commonwealth Bill through . 
Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain was driven to ask for Australian news- 
paper cuttings tó guide him. This was described by a certain section 
of the public as undignified. It was, but the blame rests with the 
system, not with tlie Colonial Secretary, who is expected to make 
bricks without straw. Only a few weeks ago Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman told the House that he regarded Mr. Chamberlain as the 

“ouardian of the civil rights of Her Majesty’s subjects in ' South 
“ Africa.” As the Cape Colony and Natal are self-governing Colonies, 
it would be interesting to know exactly what the Leader of the . 
Opposition meant. - It is this loose thinking on Imperial ‘affairs, 
based on ignorance of the elementary facts of Colonial life, which is 
responsible for the disastrous wobbling of successive governments i in 
South Africa. Even now.a clear view of the situation is the-excep- 
tion rather than the rule. , The coming’ settlement is discussed as 
though it were a matter which rested entirely with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and he is therefore warned, with more frequency than logic; of the 
dire consequences which must result from harsh treatment of the 
rebel Dutch. What he is expected to do it is difficult to say, seeing 
that the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies in South Africa have 

- not yet abdicated in favour of the Colonial Secretary. 

- Even more ridiculous than the sentimental cry is the cry foe a 
settlement based on Canadian precedent. In the first place, Sir 
Alfred Milner has not been invested with the powers exercised by 
Lord Durham. In the second place, the most rabid Loyalist in ` 
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South Africa would shrink from a policy which doomed the Dutch 
leaders to exile and the gallows without trial. In the third place, 
the Canadian rebels were driven to fight for the liberties and privi- 
leges which the people of the Cape Colony have possessed for nearly 
thirty years. The only way to settle South Africa is to give Sir 
Alfred Milner, acting with responsible authorities on the spot, a 
free hand. Downing-street has settled South Africa many times. 
In 1896 it was Mr. Chamberlain; in 1880 it was Mr. Gladstone; in 
1854 it was the Duke of Newcastle; in 1848 it was Earl Grey; in 
1840 it was Lord John Russell. Now, for a change, let South Africa 
settle her own affairs. It is just possible she may succeed where the 
Home Government has lamentably failed. 

More fatal than its constitution to the success of the Colonial : 
Office as a factor in the movement of the race towards unity is the 
irresponsibility of the Colonial Minister. Unlike other members of 
the Cabinet, he is not restrained by a body of educated opinion; he 
has to steer his course through party quicksands without a compass. 
The Colonial Secretary who dies of a broken heart has yet to be born. 
That fate is reserved for brilliant and successful Pro-Consuls like 
Lord Durham. Who ever heard of a Colonial Secretary retiring in 
disgrace? That fate is reserved for the Sir George Greys and Sir 
Bartle Freres of Imperial history. The man who bears the weight 
of South Africa on his shoulders is Sir Alfred Milner, not Mr. 
Chamberlain. The former, being responsible, has aged ten years 
since the beginning of the crisis; the latter, with a large Parlia- 
mentary majority at the back of the Cabinet of which he is a 
member, remains as jaunty as ever. Without exception, the twenty- 
nine Colonial Secretaries who have held office since the Queen’s 
accession died in the odour of political sanctity. Many of them 
were men of great gifts and proved ability, but not one of them will 
be identified with the expansion of the Empire, except by his errors. 
The Colonial Office has marred many brilliant reputations, and made 
more, which is perhaps the strongest condemnation. Nevertheless, 
its chiefs were honoured most when they blundered most. Nearly 
every mistake in our Colonial policy may be identified with the 
name of a Colonial Secretary, but in no case was the perpetrator held 
responsible. Take, for instance, Lord Lytton, then Sir Edward 
Bulwer. He so strongly disapproved of South African Confedera- 
tion in 1859, that Sir George Grey was immediately recalled for 
having proposed it as a possibility. Had he been given a free hand: 
. the Empire would have been saved all the shame, the bloodshed, and 
the hatred of the past forty years. -This, the most stupid and aimless 
blunder the Colonial Office ever made, was, however, not followed by 
the disgrace of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. On the contrary, he 
was held to have played a strong part. Lord Carnarvon, whose lack 
of statesmanship destroyed the chances of Confederation for the 
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second time, was in his day supposed is be a brilliant Colonial’ 
Secretary. Sir Michael’ Hicks-Beach and Lord Kimberley, who ' 
. abandoned Sir Bartle Frere, and thus paved the way for .the 
disasters of the past twenty years, in no way suffered for their lack of 
courage and judgment. And so it goes on. Fortunately, posterity 
sees With the eyes‘of truth, and the men it honours are not the 
Colonial Secretaries. who were held in such -estimation by their 
generation, but the men who were made thei scapegoats. ~ 

The feeling that a Colonial is an inferior Englishman dies ‘hard: 
How it could ever have arisen is a mystery. Who built up the 
British Empire? Certainly not the Englishmen who stayed at 
home; yet the Englishmen who have made Canada, Australasia, 
and South Africa what they are, we call Colonials. They themselves 
think they preserved the ‘traditions of their fathers, who fought under 
Nelson and Wellington, better than their brethren in England, at 
any rate for forty years, and the world agrees with them. Hence 
‘they resent a tone of superiority adopted towards them by the Mother 
Country as bitterly as the Americans before the ‘ Revolution. 
Fortunately. there never was a better understanding between 
Englishmen everywhere in the Empire than at the present moment; 
but, until the relations between the Colonies and Great Britain are 
more clearly defined there will always be something of patronage .on 
one side, and touchiness on the other. How long ago is it since the 
friends of Colonial guests at the Jubilee were given tickets’ that 
admitted them to a-Review by a back entrance? How long is it 
since the desire of the Colonies to be represented at.the front was 
treated with a grandmotherly air of indulgence, which would have 
been amusing if it had not been merely stupid. In July last a 
Congress was-held in London at the invitation. of the London 
- Chamber of Commerce.’ It might have been supposed that practical 
City men would show. the official world how things should be done. 
On. the contrary, they seem to labour under the delusion that Cape 
Breton i is in British Columbia, and Kaslo in Ontario. Now, while it 
is too much to expect that the average Englishman should possess 
an intimate acquaintance with the geography ofthe British Empire, 
it is undignified, to say the least of it, to betray ignorance on public 
occasions. The most difficult lesson Englishmen at home, have to 
_ learn is the identity with themselves of Englishmen over sea. Until 
.W is thoroughly taken to heart Federation can never be anything 
but a dream. 

Of late years people at home have had two object lessons on the 
position of the Colonial Office as it stands towards the ‘Colonies, 
When the Premiers of Australasia, Canada and South Africa were 
expected in 1897, the idea seemed to be general that they were 
satellites of the Colonial Secretary, which in the ordinary course 
revolved round him at a-distance, but in honour of the Jubilee were 
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to be brought into the inner sphere of his influence, when he would 
appear in the full blaze of his glory. But nothing of the kind 
happened. The Premiers talked of nations, treaties, alliances and 
other awkward nothings; their connection with Mr. Chamberlain was 
apparently dittle closer than with any other Minister, and it was soon 
seen that they intended to be satellites of nobody but the Sovereign. 
More significant still was their silence as to the Colonial Office. They 
were here for two months, and never once made the slightest 
reference to it, of to Mr. Chamberlain as a factor in Imperialism. 
The Government, the Queen, the people of England; these are the 
forces which they recognised in the movement of the race towards ` 
political unity, not the personality of a man who up to the time he 
became Colonial Secretary was not known to the Empire as an 
Imperialist. The most interesting figure at the Jubilee after the 
Queen was not Mr. Chamberlain, but Sir Wilfred Laurier. That 
the English people grasped it is a happy sign of their awakening 
Imperialism. 

The passage of the Commonwealth Bill through Parliament was 
another political object lesson. At home men believe that Downing- 
street statesmanship is the sovereign remedy for every Colonial ill. 
As South Africa regards it as the main source of hers, and Canada 
as the cause of her scamped boundary line, the two points of view 
could hardly be more sharply defined. In truth nowhere in the 
world has Downing-street statesmanship proved a more ghastly 
failure than in the States south of the Zambesi. But that was long 
ago we are told; a very different order of things prevails at the 
Colonial Office now. Unfortunately the course of the Commonwealth 
Bill in England tells a less flattering story. After endless delays 
and difficulties, public men in Australasia drafted a measure which 
satisfied five of the seven Colonies. Fot several excellent reasons the 
Privy Council, at one time a court which commanded universal 
respect throughout the Empire, has lost much of its hold on 
Colonial opinion, and the Federal Council held at Melbourne a few 
. years ago decided that the interpretation of the new Constitution 
should be a matter for the Supreme Court of Australia. In 1897 
Mr. Chamberlain very properly pointed out to the Premiers then in 
England that such action on their part would weaken an important 
link with the Mother Country. He was given the Colonial point of 
view, which was perfectly reasonable, and there for the time being 
the matter ended. With the rivalries of the United States, Russia, 
Germany, and Japan, concentrated in the Pacific, a united 
Australia became as necessary to British power in the world as a 
united British North America in the sixties. The Commonwealth 
Bill was the result, and after several narrow escapes it was accepted, 
by all the Colonies except Western Australia and New Zealand. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the meantime, did absolutely nothing. The 
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Imperial Tribunal which the Colonies desire was still a dream, and 
the Privy Council, its constitution unaltered, met in a back room. 
somewhere in Downing-street, as it had always done. That i is to say, 
Australia had taken a step towards Imperial unity second only ‘to 
the step taken by Canada in 1867, only to find that the Mother 
Country had made no preparations to receive her. When the dele- 
gates arrived with the Commonwealth Bill to cbtain’ the signature of 
the Sovereign, the situation was almost farcical. Mr. Chamberlain, 
shocked at Clause 74, grew eloquent on the Privy Council as a link of 
Empire, on the necessity for unity, and the solicitude of the Govern- 
ment to discharge the functions of “Imperial ` Trustee.” Unfor- 
. tunately the delegates were not impressed, and showed it. They ` 
remembered a day. when England thought more of evading 
her obligations to her Colonial children than of fulfilling them, 
and“ the Empire stands -where. it did.- . Moreover, “ Imperial 
“Trustee” is not a good substitute for Mother Country, is not 
historic, and is not truthful. Seeing that the history of British 
expansion is what it is, ‘there is something almost grotesque in.a 
Colonial Secretary attempting to teach Colonials the principles’ of : 
Imperialism. 

Again, Mr. Chamberlain’s anxiety to secure the right of appeal io 
the Privy Çouncil, though genuine enough, was somewhat overdone. 
It excited far more sympathy here than it did in Australia, not 

. because people in this country possess a sounder political ‘instinct, 
but because the question’ aroused party spirit. Colonials care little 
for words, and when they found that the right of appeal was a . 
matter important enough to risk a controversy with the Colonies, 
‘but not important enotgh to demand reform in the Privy Council, 
they naturally turned sceptical. Apparently the Colonies must work 
to promote the unity of the Empire, but Downing-street is exempt. 
In July of 1897 Mr. Chamberlain said: “Every moment during ` 
“the last eighteen months my valuable, time has been taken up in 
‘considering the difficult and complicated question of Africa.” 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the session he had been absorbed 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, in which the people of the 
Colonies were as much interested as the people of Mars. Had it 
been a measure for the reconstruction of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, Clause 74 would never have appeared in the 
Commonwealth Bill, and a step towards Imperial unity would have 
been taken by the Mother Country as vital as the Confederation of 
Canada and the Federation of Australia. It was not done, and the 
controversy developed into an unseemly war of words. 

There were two courses open to, Mr. Chamberlain. He might 
have deleted Clause 74 by giving the delegates to understand that 
, an Imperial Tribunal for asserting the authority of the Crown in the 
self-governing Colonies would be established as soon as ‘circum- 
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stances permitted; or he might have allowed the Bill to pass 
through the House as it was. By adopting the first he would have 
earned the gratitude of Colonials and shown himself a statesman ; 
by adopting the second he would have saved the Empire an 
exhibition of ineptitude in high places as damaging to the Home 
Government as the mismanagement of the South African war last 
year. The various compromises, the makeshift reform of the 
Judicial Committee, the complete surrender to the delegates by an 
amendment, which opens up vistas of misunderstanding, showed a 
lack of constructive statesmanship and constitutional knowledge in 
a member of the Home Government which would ‘be incredible if it 
were not true. The second “compromise” was amazing. It struck 
at the very roots of British Constitutional freedom by subordinating 
the judiciary to the executive, and this was described, by a leading 
London journal, as Mr. Chamberlain’s triumph. Indeed, both Parlia- 
ment and the Press were equally satisfied until Australia, roused - 
-by the danger, protested, when the vicious “compromise” was 
withdrawn. The only Englishman who increased his reputation 
during the controversy was Mr. Haldane. 

“Tt has been greatly to the advantage of the project now so 
“happily realised,” said a Ministerial organ, “that a Ministry is in 
“power in the country which is Imperialist in its sympathies, and 
“especially that the Colonial Office is under the charge of a statesman 
“whose first principle of policy is to consolidate the Empire.” The 
facts tell another tale. With dismemberment popular on both sides 
of the House, the Confederation Bill of 1867 passed through Parlia- 
ment with far less friction than the Commonwealth Bill of 1900. 
On both occasions imaginative statesmanship was equally conspicuous 
by its absence. Sir John Macdonald, the master-mind of Confedera- 
tion, complained that the birth of the Dominion was no more to the 
Home Government than the union of “two or three English 
“parishes.” The birth of Australia was regarded in exactly the 
same light. Both events should have been marked as an epoch in 
the history of England. Unfortunately the day it—the Common- 
wealth Bill—became law, the House of. Lords was nearly deserted. 
Royalty was unrepresented, and altogether the scene at Westminster 
was as ordinary as it could well be. 

The truth is nothing is to be expected from Downing-street until 
a new generation of statesmen arises imbued with the spirit of the 
times. With the exception of Mr. Wyndham, is there a single 
genuine Imperialist in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet? Each and all can 
make Imperial speeches that carry conviction, but when it comes to 
action, tradition, training, and association almost invariably prove 
too strong for a sentiment which is new. With Mr. Wyndham’s 
name may be bracketed Sir Edward Grey’s and Mr. Asquith’s. 
Nothing is to be expected from a Colonial Secretary unless he 
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represents the united feeling of the Cabinet. That is. to say, 
. Downing-street will never be a great force in the movement of the 
“race towards unity until there is an Imperial Premier who can. 
inspire everyone of his colleagues with his own enthusiasm. That 
. Mr. Chamberlain discerns a lack somewhere is clear from a speech 
he made in the House inviting the Colonies to lead, and England 
_ would “follow.” No doubt she would, but this is curious doctrine for a ` 
‘ man who “ governs the Empire.” Itis the Mother Country’ s duty and ' 
privilege to lead, not to follow, and that’ she can rise to her destiny 
nobly no one doubts who sees the work her ablest sons are doing in 
the Empire to-day. A nation that can breed such men as Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir 
George Goldie, and Mr. Rhodes, is only at the beginning of her 
world career. When’ the nation demands that such men shall 
represent it at Westminster, paralysis in as street will be, a 
thing of the past. 

Mr. Chamberlain is-right. “There is no more AT office , 
“in Her Majesty’s Service” than the Colonial Office. It, is’ 
interesting, as all monuments aré interesting, the Colonial Office 
being a monument to English indifference to Imperial development 
and Colonial opinion. 

C. pu THIERRY. 


A POLITICAL WAITER OF FRANCE. 


“FT AM a Boulangist without a Boulanger,” triumphantly shouted 
M. Paul Derouléde at the Haute Cour during a now forgotten 
trial, and his admirers found nothing silly or grotesque in this 

confession. “Boulanger is but an incident; we'll find other 
“Boulangisms,” cried M. François Sturel, in Maurice Barrès 
nationalist novel, Appel au Soldat, on learning General Boulanger’s 
defeat. This is stronger and more cynical than the blatant nonsense 
of the heroic Derouléde. And it perfectly. defines the attitude of the 
nationalist novelist, M. Maurice Barrés, who, it is an open secret, is 
his own hero, and a sorry one at that. 

Some years ago M. Barrés flashed into the world of letters with an 
odd and hideous ‘book, L'Homme Inbre. This volume contained the . 
quintessence of a bestial and imperturbable selfishness; man was 
pourtrayed therein enfranchised of all law toward his fellows, with 
no other obligations on earth than the cultivation of his “moi” and 
its unscrupulous development. To discover what a vile and 
villainous thing humanity may become, we need only study certain 
kinds of “men of letters.” Their pretentiousness, their absence of 
anything approaching decent feeling, are only overtopped by their 
subtle blackguardism. Beside them the housebreaker, the street 
ruffian, the common cutthroat, are men with some of the dignity of 
mankind about them. At least they are open rascals who know 
themselves for such, and it is not impossible that behind their 
brutality some tiny sentiment, some shred of simple, honest feeling 
may still exist, ‘binding them to purer days. It is not assuming too 
much to suppose them conscious in some slight degree of their moral 
degradation. But the rascal of letters to-day takes himself with 
alarming gravity. Having nothing to say, he sets himself the 
glorious task of saying it uproariously, and thereby mistakes himself 
for a man of genius. He cheerlessly breaks the ten commandments, 
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not: because he is pushed to do so by an irresistible temptation, but ' 
because he regards it as a peculiar and ineluctable duty to his 
artistic temperament. For him humanity resolves itself into two 
parts, a large majority of the unelect, and a small minority possessing 
the artistic temperament, - When you possess the artistic tempera- _ 
ment, the great word-is said: you soar above average mankind a 
-privileged sinner, with no other obligation on earth but. the develop- 
ment of your “moi” at.the expense of your fellows. 
Thé extreme delicacy of M. Barrès’ artistic temperament was 
revealed to us in his account of himself in L'Homme Libre. ` Here 
he graciously makes us acquainted with the artistic method of 
foreign travel as discovered by him. You should travel, to some 
town of predilection with your eyes shut to guard against the 
encroachment of unnecessary impressions, then take a walk round 


. the town, having previously saturated yourself in the writings of 


Saint Catherine of Siena, or in Adolphe, or in the pages of Marie 
Bashkirsteff. Return then to your inn, pull down the blinds, though - 


"it should ‘be broad daylight, remain, during , twenty- -four hours -on 


your back in obscurity, in search of the unique impression; ‘the 
immortal phrase, not neglecting food or tobacco. . In this way shall 
you avoid the cheap impressions of the ordinary tourist; you are not 
vexed with the obtrusion of the humdrum fact that “the noonday 
sun is visible in the heavens. If it rains, you need take no-account of 
the mud at your feet. You are not there to observe the features of 
a foreign. town, nor have the living men and women around you ` 
any part in the picture you are endeavouring to fix upon your mind’s 
eye. Itis your own “moi” you are abroad in chase of. The impor- 
tant thing is not what the place is like, but the effect the plaice has 


-upon you.- If there is no effect to record, it simply means that the 


place has not risen to the measure of your individuality. Tt is a 
confession. of local inferiority, and you depart in a fine mingling 
of sorrow and anger to wait for your “moi” in the obscurity of an 
inn-chamber of a. neighbouring town. Do not, however, waste a 
Jook on your fellow travellers. These, be sure, are common rascals, 
not the delicate dilettante of sin your artistic temperament exacts 
that you shall be. They are mere brutes who aspire to get on in life 
and go about the world with their eyes open. They have their. 


'. ambitions, which you -must despise if you would lay claim to the 
. artistic temperament: , These may even sink so low as marriage and 
-a banking account. The thing for you to do is to curl up your 


moustache ends till they threaten the heavens you despise, and close 


. your eyes. upon the clay so improperly utilised by the Maker whose 


impassioned eulogies it is part of your mission to delight in in. the 
pages.of the medieval saints. 

This fatuous form of intellectual inanity has been applauded by 
M.J ules Lemaître as a new intellectual sense. M. Lemaître has _ 
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for long passed for “a pleasing writer, a little too much upon 
the lines of the manufactured Heole Normale model—the sort of 
thing a persistent system of French education, along with a moderate 
allowance of French intelligence, which often is allied to the densest 
imbecility imaginable, that special wit which comes so easily to the 
‘French pen, and which is so persuasive, so seductive, and conceals 
its superficiality beneath such an imposing front of philosophy, turns 
out in quite surprising perfection—with that touch of canaillerie so 
needful for popularity, a certain commonness which makes him 
acceptable to common cleverness, so abounding in France, and which 
clever men in England without any depth or any instinctive under- 
standing of values in French literature, mistake for the highest 
achievement of art. I read somewhere that Mr. A. B. Walkley, with 
whose work I am not acquainted, is never so happy as when he is 
found to resemble Jules Lemaitre. It cannot be said that his 
ambition is of a soaring kind, for surely M. Jules Lemaitre is not a 
. writer of whom it may be said that he writes for alltime. His plays are 
mediocre, his criticisms are bright and readable, that is all. Yet 
Mr. Bodley, in his “France,” describes this pointed, witty, but 
essentially superficial essayist, as “the most philosophic critic 
“of the day.” But then Mr. Bodley takes seriously that most 
drivelling of thinkers, the Laureate of Parisian sparrows and 
grisettes, whose intellect is on a level with that of his hymned 
favourites, M. Frangois Coppée. To-day MM. Lemaitre and Coppée 
are allied in politics. They have instituted the Patrie Frangaise, a 
society which thrives solely upon ridicule. When Mr. Bodley 
qualifies M. Lemaitre, the founder of this league of calumny, 
sedition, charlatanism, and civic uproar, as one of the profoundest 
politicians of the day, he shows his political appreciations to be no 
more sound and delicate than ‘this literary judgments. 

As a preface to his last novel, Appel au Soldat, the second of the 
famous Trilogy of the cause of national energy, M. Barrés publishes 
a letter from M. Jules Lemaitre to the new Boulangist deputy. In 
those days the eminent Academician was not a Boulangist; but poli- 
tical opinions are fluctuating in Paris, and are less a matter of prin- 

_ ciple, of temperament, of education, than of environment, of interest, 
of temper; and in Paris eleven years count almost as a century in the 
lives of more stable races. In such a space a nimble Parisian in- 
telligence will have undergone several political transformations, and 
feel not a penny the worse for it. Mr. Bodley’s “most philosophic 
“critic of the day” writes to the author of L’Homme Libre that he 
is surprised at the sympathy for such a man as Boulanger of one 
“of your great moral distinction and your extreme intellectual 
“refinement.” There are not two qualities it would be more 
difficult to find in all the work of M. Barrés. M. Lemaitre evidently 
mistakes refined ruffianism for intellectual refinement, not an 
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astonishing mistake on his side, but one we do not readily associate 
with the philosophic critic. In the glow of eulogy, he continues to 
“apostrophise him .as a “most delicate and disdainful artist.” If he 
said “ pretentious humbug, not destitute of brains, and a certain loose 
“literary quality of no permanent value,” he would sum up the 
claims of M. Maurice Barrès. ` M. Lemaitre’s lack of morality is further 
' revealed in the following delicious phrase: “In your LZ’ Homme 
`“ Libre you dreamed of a life'of action that would permit you to make 
“upon others and upon yourself the greatest number of experiments, 
“thereby multiplying your pleasures,” and mysteriously describes M. 
Barrés’ meditation upon that congenial scoundrel, Benjamin Con- 
stant; as “Ignatian.” One may not have any particular admiration 
for the founder of the order of Jesuits, but a clever writer like M. 
Lemaitre might be expected to choose his adjectives more judiciously. 
His error is still more offensive and inexcusable when he falls upon 
such a misleading epithet as “exquisite.” . He even prophecies that, 
thanks to the election of M. Barrés, the French chamber will booome . 
the home of humour and literature. We, who daily read the account 
of its sittings, have not perceived any such tendency, and in the 
recent horrible “ Affaire,” which all honest folk hate to remember and 
cannot forget; M. Barrés was rather more than less inestimable than 
another. But supposing the worst of Parliamentary: influence, the 
ironical Academician hits upon a since realised prophecy. ‘Should’ 
“you prove of less worth than I value you at, your mind will narrow 
“instead of becoming larger by experience. You will grow stupid. 
“You will lose your style.” As we read Appel au Soldat, stupefied 
by the’dulness, the vulgarity, the denseness of style, the lack of 
humour, of irony, of ease, of construction, of artistic sense—in a 
word, of all the.elements of readable fiction, we realise what 
Boulangism eleven years ago and nationalism to-day have made of 
M. Maurice: Barrés. There is nothing much to deplore in the 
‘metamorphosis. A, young man of an antipathetic talent has turned 
out a middle-aged bore. 

But the book is worth reading for all that, as the turning inside 
out of what proved a mediocre conspiracy but might have changed’ 
the fortunes’ of France. Boulanger, the ‘hero, as painted by his 
adorer, is here revealed as evén more futile, a cheaper and more 
vulgar. idol, than facts proved him. Everything about him is hope- 
lessly common, from his good looks to his fatuous soul. How the 
intelligent French ever came to erect an altar for such a deplorable 
idol we can never hope to understand. This is the vague apology of 
M. Barrès. “Boulangism is a spontaneous constriction which the 
“malevolence of a party has knocked down, while the scaffolding still 
“prevents us from ‘seizing the idea of the whole. Whether we 
“should love the personages of this national convulsion or not is a 
“secondary question ; it is even no question at all. We should regard 
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“ Boulangism asa stage in the series of efforts that a nation, distorted 
“by the intrigues of foreigners, attempts in order to find ils true 
“direction again.” In explanation of the sub-title of his ponderous 
tome, novel of national energy, the author continues in a more inflated 
tone: “Odorous glory (the eloquence of M. Jules Lemaitre), flower 
“that alone French tradition can sustain, and which will no more be 
“breathed if we allow foreigners to substitute their own truths for 
“our natural sentiments; for a civilisation is the affinity of defects 
“and qualities, and we risk ruining more things than we would 
“wish in contradicting, were it even with the best semblance of 
“reason, this national instinct to which I submit.” y 

The national instinct M. Barrès refers to seems to consist in a 
liberal abuse of all foreigners. In this Boulangist novel it is the 
German who comes in for the stones; in the sequel, which will 
naturally deal with the Affaire and Fashoda, it will be the infamous 
Anglo-Saxon. Here is his disposal of the Teuton, in contrast with 
the French who live upon the Moselle : —“ These excellent folk, who 
“have all the distinction of old towns, apply themselves all the more 
“to the exercise of courtesy and urbanity in reprobation of Teutonic 
“heaviness, which will always seem but blackguardism for French 
“sensibilities.” What in heaven’s name will English heaviness be for 
these same French sensibilities in M. Barrès’ next novel of national 
energy? Tor the hatred of England has far deeper roots in the 
nationalist conscience of France than ever had the hatred of 
Germany. Until the French can land on British shores and beat 
the British forces on land and water, these dear Nationalists will 
never consent to forget Crécy, Poictiers, Agincourt, Trafalgar and 
Aboukir. Neither can they forgive M. Desmolins for having extolled 
the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon; and so for their delight every 
morning and every evening the Nationalist Press-announces immense 
disasters for the English in the Transvaal and glorious victories for 
the Boers. If all the batiles had been fought that are recorded with 
pious fervour in La Patrie, in which the British army has been daily 
annihilated, there would not to-day exist a single soldier of Her 
Majesty. It is a curious fact that the Nationalist Party is chiefly 
recruited from the upper ranks of society and from the snobbish 
middle ranks, and that their Press is of an incredible and appalling 
infamy. You visit a high military personage and will find on his 
table the cho de Paris or the Petit Journal. The Echo de Paris is the 
favourite organ of the noble Faubourg, when it is, not La Patrie, or 
the Libre Parole, or Rochefort’s delicious Intransigeant. A political 
party so sustained can hardly be taken seriously, whatever disaster it 
may strive to create and whatever evil it may succeed in doing. 
This record before us of Boulanger’s failure is our best hope for 
Franco’s salvation. Nobody to-day fills the extraordinary place that 
hero of café-chantants filled in the popular fancy of eleven years 
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ago. -And just as swift and popio: as was the man’s rise, so 
swift and inexplicable was his fall. The fever in those days reached a 
temperature it has never'reached even during. the last two terrible 


years. And yet Boulanger was deserted for a nod, and his follower, a 


François Sturel; none other than M. Barrès himself, exclaims’ cynic- 
ally: “ Boulanger is'but an incident; we will find other Boulangisms.” 

“And so he has, and so he may be relied upon to do ten years hence ; 
but will they prove more stable, more dangerous than the first, 
with its handsome hero on his imposing black charger? ' Nobody 
_- living bas a black charger to turn the head’ of Paris, and not even 


General de Gallifet himself, with his gallant record, has: pause 


enough to accomplish a coup d'état. . 

It is well in these days of metropolitan congestion to seat ‘the 
doctrine that men should be proud of belonging to a land, should be 
able to unite wide culture and haughty provincialism; but it is not 
` -easy to connect this honourable belief with a perfervid infatuation 


with the idea of martial revolution, nor does it seem necessary to the. 


calm observer that the man who:belongs to a land, otherwise a 
Provincial, should enunciate his ideas by means of hurling bricks 
at strangers and the encouragement of infamous slander, bad feeling, 
bad faith and the use of loaded canes at public resorts and entertain- 
ments where he expects to meét his fellow-countrymen who happen 


è 


nòt to belong to a land, or to belong to a land not to his liking. ` 


Nor can there be said to be any. particular interest in following’ 
‚the. meandering career: of two of our Lorraine youths (in the’ 
interminable chapter called “The Valley of the Moselle”) gone 
forth in quest of their national roots. “National roots are not dis-. 
covered in this absurd and prétentious fashion. If the heart does 
not instantly detect them, the head may be reckoned on to pass 
‘them by. For M. Barrès ‘takes his Lorraine youths, as he takes 
himself, with a lamentable gravity. One would think that the fate 
of Lorraine itself depended upon the fate of these mediocre young 
men. They go’ wrong, and play the mischief with life and duty, 
and we are given to understand that the fault lies with Paris, or 
with a certain black:hearted professor who breathed into their young 
souls the ardour of city ambitions and was thus the means of up-. 
rooting them from their natal soil. What will you: the unfortunate 


‘Bouteiller was a disciple of. Kant, and Kant was not born in | 


‘Lorraine. He. had. furthermore political ambition, and was there- 


fore & base and- venal creature. Lastly, he despised the glorious ` 


Boulanger, and was naturally a traitor in the pay of Germans and 
+ Jews. 

It is an odd feature of this extraordinarily dull hook which 

contains not one vivid page, not a striking séntence, not a. trait, a 

` ling, a picture that stands out upon memory, which offers us neither 

by dialogue, analysis, 1 nor -description a single character who lives 
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for us and whose fortunes interest us—that a fervent Boulangist like 
M. Barrés should not, at least, have proved competent to paint 
us a living actual Boulanger. Beyond an unvitalised impression 
of vulgarity and ineptitude we realise nothing about Boulanger 
n these long, long 550 pages, and welcome the tragedy of Ixelles 
as the relieving end of a ‘spurious popularity which nothing 
about the hero could justify, or even explain, to any intelligent 
person. The magnetism of Napoleon, even if he had never 
won a battle, is clear to us all. We need only look at his 
portrait as a boy at Brienne. Wherever you see him painted in 
youth, you understand that you are in the presence of an exceptional - 
being. Here is M. Barrés’ explanation of the astounding prestige 
of the man of the black charger. “An extraordinary word echoed 
“over the country: ‘The soldiers will share their bread with the 
“* workmen on strike.’ To the prodigious destiny of this word along 
“all the high roads of France, it seemed that on that day General 
“ Boulanger spoke in French.” Then are described his fair moustache, 
his prettiness, his air of officer of forty, his mild blue eyes, his 
amiable fatuity. “I love Boulanger like a stimulant,” says Sturel, 
and this may be accepted as the sordid foundation of the General’s 
popularity. France, particularly Paris, loved this barber’s block on 
horseback “as a stimulant,’ and “as a stimulant” shouts still for 
his successor. The want of this stimulant sent the gallant and 
eminently ridiculous Derouléde beyond the Pyrenees, whence he is 
busy telegraphing instructions and congratulations to the Nationalists 
. of Paris on the recent municipal elections. . He hopes that the glass 
this time is near his famished lips. Another Boulanger has not 
surged above the wave of indefinite emotion, but these political 
topers do not despair. There always remain, as Sturel exclaims, 
“other. Boulangisms”” when Boulanger himself is extinct. If they 
cannot get hold of a general, they will be glad enough to make shift 
with the heroic Derouléde, and then Europe will have the delight 
of watching France cut unimaginable capers with a lunatic at the 
Elysée. Whether this would mean, as the Nationalists fondly hope, 
the extirpation of French Protestants, Freethinkers and Jews, the 
sounding of the tocsin for another St. Bartholomew, the deporting 
to the Devil’s Isle of all recalcitrant professors and littérateurs, and 
an explosion of war on land and on sea between Germany and 
England, we cannot say. It might even mean nothing worse than 
the present state of affairs. 

Still, it would be unjust to say that Appel au Soldat is destitute 
of interest. There are pages here and there that, in a different 
setting, would serve to qualify a book as remarkable. Not unfre- 
quently are we reminded that we have to do with a writer of a 
powerful originality, only the mistake of this writer was to adopt 
fiction for the channel through which we were to be made acquainted 

2c 2 : 
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with these pages. For never was a book less appropriately named - 
a novel than this. Story. there`is none, characterisation still less, and 

_we should learn more from a newspaper report of an historic scene 
than we learn from the dull and unillumined style of M.: Barrès. 

` Of course, there is the inevitable tale of adultery, and equally, of 

course, the French hero in the duologue of squalid’ passion must 
conduct himself complacently as a cad.” But Madame de Nelles is 


merely a name for us, and her unclean love and her-idle pain leave . . 


us alike unmoved and unshocked. What can it matter how-it may 
- be supposed that a lay figure conducts itself, even though we are 
` initiated into the intricacies of its underwear, and are offered the 
spectacle of artificial tears rolling neatly down its artificial cheeks? 
Madame de Bonnemains is not more human or more vital for us, 
although we are spared no detail of her lingering: illness, and are 
unwillingly compelled to assist at every coughing crisis of the -unfor- 
tunate woman. M. Barrès is not tender to the mistress of his idol; 
perhaps because she was enveloped in the ugliness of consumption, 
and M. Barrés has a violent antipathy for every form of ugliness in 
woman. He goes so far as to make the elements act differently upon - 
the fair and the plain. “There was storm in the air,” he queerly 
writes, * ‘easy for a man or an ugly woman to endure, but heavy for 
“such a dainty person as Thérèse.” Why an ugly woman should be ^ 


less sensitive to atmospheric changes than a pretty one only a French- - -> 


man is capable of understanding. ‘Towards the end of the. book only. 
does General Boulanger begin to cease to be a mere party- nainé, and 
some idea of his sufferings and deceptions is awakened in us‘as we 
see him at Jersey look mournfully across the sea to the France that 
‘has wisely cast him from her. M. Barrés ends his missed portrait - 
with an unexpected whiff of sentiment from his hard and indelicate 
` pen :- “All his nature, once a little vulgar, optimist and sociable,- 
‘was transformed under the beneficent influences of sorrow.” 
The last line threatens us with the note of the next volume: 
“ Death to traitors and sooner a 
* Hannan Linen.’ 


RUSSIAN TRADE IN CHINA. 


HE Russian Consular reports tell a sad story of Russian trade in 
China. The volume for 1899 has two important papers dealing 
with the subject: “ Russian Trade in Tientsin,” by Mr. Grosse, 

Consular Secretary at that place; and “Shanghai Shipping,” by Mr. 
Paul Dmitrevsky, Russian Consul-General at Shanghai. 

Russia is one of China’s largest customers, receiving a tenth of her 
total exports, and more than half of her tea. In 1897 Russia received 
813,494 piculs out of a total of 1,532,158 piculs exported. The tea is 
of four kinds; green tea, brick tea, tablet, and “ Bohea.’ The 
pressed teas, the brick and tablet, are preferred in the Caucasus and 
in many parts cf Siberia, where the inhabitants convert them into a 
kind of broth by the admixture of medal and milk. The green tea is 
preferred in Turkestan, the “ Bohea” in European Russia. 

The Russian trade in green tea is of very recent growth. For 
many years after becoming masters of Turkestan the Russians knew 
no more than the Turcomans that the green tea came from China; it 
was supplied by Parsee and Persian merchants in Bombay, who 
bought it for export on the Yang-tse-kiang, shipped it to Karachi, 
and sent it north by way of Peshawar, Cabul, and Herat into Bokhara 
and Samarkand. The secret came to light by reason of the Indian 
plague, In order to avoid the delays of quarantine on the Russo- 
Persian and Russo-Afghan frontiers, the Parsees sent word to their 
agents in China to send the tea by water to Batoum on the Black Sea, 
and thence by an easy journey along the Trans-Caucasian and Trans- 
Caspian Railways to the very heart of the ereen-tea-drinking 
populations. This change revealed the origin of the tea, and almost 
forced the trade into the hands of the Russian merchants. l 

The Bombay merchants have lost almost all this business. The 
camel route from Karachi cannot compete with the Black Sea route: 
the caravans had to pay heavy duties to the Afghan and Persian 
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_ authorities, and suffered much at the hands of brigands. The | 
diversion of the green tea ‘is shown clearly by the Chinese Customs _ 
statistics of’tea shipments from China to India, which fell 75 per 
cent. between 1896 and 1897 :— ` 
1896—6,183,360 lbs. exported to india, 
~o- 1897—1, 513, 620 Ibs. Sine °° es. © 55 Lo 
A large portion of this green tea, and so much of the black varieties , 
as goes to the West by sea, is carried by the Russian Volunteer Fleet, 
which was, founded in 1878, with a large subsidy, for tle avowed 
purpose of promoting trade between Russia and the Far East. 
Fertile as the Russian- imagination is in the invention of large 
schemes, it is singularly incompetent in the adaptation of them tothe 
small needs of men. ‘The goods have to be carried down .to the 
Volunteer Fleet steamers by foreign river-boats, and. the. heavy 
Customs duties on arrival and the expensive freights for the journey 
do little to encourage this line of transport. The Volunteer Fleet, 
for all its subsidy, charges 37s. 6d. per ton for carriage to Odessa, as . 


against the British charge of 20s. to London and 17s. 6d. to New ` 


York. 

The bulk of the brick, tablet, and Bohea teas passes tough 
Kiakhta overland to its destination. - Kiakhta is a small town right 
over the centre of China, just south of the great Siberian lake Baikal, 
and within a few miles of Novo-Selenginsk, a station on the Siberian 
Railway, with which it is connected by a waterway, the river Selenga. _ 
It. has a population of about 5,000, chiefly Russian merchants. Its , 
export trade is small; and its import trade is large. In 1894 it 
imported tea and other goods from China to the value of £1,691,772,. 
and exported goods in return to the value only of £290,477. Kiakhta’s’ 
whole history is bound upin the tea trade.” It was founded only for 
that trade, and in a few years it will disappear, starved of its business - 
by the great Siberian Railway, or will serve only for the supply of a. 
few: luxuries to the Mongols and Northern Chinese. 

‘ During the earlier part of the 18th century carriage ‘by land in,” 
Siberia was a Government monopoly: the camel and ox caravans ` 
_-were as much a department of State as the modern railways. In 1762 

Catharine the Great abolished- them, and granted a monopoly of 
importation to-the merchants of Kiakhta. The importation of tea by 
. Russia’s European ports was prohibited, either for the encouragement 
of Siberian trade, or for the maintenance of a high standard of 
excellence in the tea—for that leaf is known to “suffer a sea-change”’ .. 
if sent by the ocean route. The treaty of Tientsin in 1858, throwing, 
open the Yangtse and the interior -of China to European enterprise, 


and the Ukase of 1862, sanctioning the i impor tation of tea into Russia. ` 


-from the European side, did not considerably affect the Kiakhta 
-trade. 
Before the tea reaches Kiakhta it has to pass thr aes many vicissi- 
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tudes. It is grown in the Southern half of the Empire: it is 

. collected along the banks of the Yangtse and brought to the 
merchants at Hankow and Kewkiang. From these two places it has 
to pass five or six hundred miles by river-boat to Shanghai at the 
Yangtse mouth, and thence to Taku and up the Pei-ho to Tientsin. 
From Tientsin it goes to Tungchow in flat Chinese river-boats; from 
Tungchow to Kalgan, under the great wall, an eight days’ journey on 
camels. At Kalgan it is securely repacked for the long Siberian 
journey, and sent on camels and oxen across the desert of Gobi to 
Urga; and from Urga over the mountains to Kiakhta—except for a 
certain quantity sent on to Kobdo. 

The expense of all this carriage is very great, and none of it goes 
into Russian pockets. The carriage down the Yangtse, and from 
the mouth of that river to Tientsin, is almost entirely in the hands of 
the English. We have 58.5 per cent. of the shipping of Shanghai, 
and two-thirds of that is cabotage. The principal companies engaged 
in this transport are the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, 
with 25 boats, the China Navigation Company, with two boats on the 
river and 33 on the sea, and the China Merchant’s Steam Navigation 
Company, a Chinese company officered by Englishmen, with 29 boats. 
These keep up a daily communication between Shanghai and the 
ports of the Yangtse. Besides this there are four small river com- 
panies, owning ten steamers among them; and innumerable Chinese 
junks and lorchas, light sailing boats, half junk, half cutter, passing 
to and fro, carrying kerosene from Shanghai to the interior, and 
returning with native cargoes. In spite of their extortions, the tea 
merchants prefer the large companies with their large capital for 
emergencies, for in a trade like this regularity is indispensable, and 
regularity is hard to attain, what with the uncertain dates of the tea 
crop and the winter-closing of Tientsin traffic. 

Nowadays freights rule fairly low, thanks to the increase of the 
British mercantile marine in Chinese waters, and the competition of 
Germans, Norwegians, and Japanese; but in the past the Russian 
merchants have suffered dreadful things at the hands of British 
navigators. ' 

`. In 1877 the freight to Tientsin was five taels per ton, or about 

thirty shillings at the silver rate of that date. But the next year the 

China Navigation Company and the China Merchants’ Steam 

Navigation Company conspired together to raise freights from five to , 
ten taels per ton, at the same time reducing the bulk of the measure- 

ment-ton. The Russians sought escape among the small shipowners, 

but their irregularities drove them back to the English. The 

English companies consented to reduce the freight from ten to eight 

taels, and to restore the old measurement-ton. 

At this juncture a Mr. Ponomarev, of Hankow, propounded a plan, 
which Mr. Grosse reproduces with approval as a scheme for the 
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future, suggesting a combination of the Russian tea merchants to 
„establish a river-boat company of their own. But the plan fell 
through,- owing to the sloth and mutual jealousy of the Russian 
merchants, and the carrying trade remained in English hands.’ 

‘In 1891 the freight was 8} taels, or about 16s. per ton. The 
_ Russians entered-into a three-year contract at that price with the. 
English companies. At the expiration of the contract, the English 
companies again proposed to double the price, as in 1878.. The 
Russian merchants at once made,terms with a Norwegian shipping — 
agent, and Norwegian boats came out on purpose to undertake the | 
tea carrying, at the former English price of 3.6 taels per ton. But it 


_ did not pay- them well; and when the contract expired in 1896, most 


of the Norwegian boats were withdrawn. 
` Wishing at all costs to avoid the English, the Russians took the 
"business into their. own hands. They chartered four German , 
steamers at a cost of £18,650 per month, putting the management 
of them into the hands of the Volunteer Fleet agént at Shanghai. 
But the experiment was a-failire; it cost them about 2s. a ton’ more 
than the English had charged them. They returned to the English, 
who at once raised their freight from 3.6 taels to 4 taels per ton, the 
same price as it had cost the Russians to carry their tea themselves. 
In Mr. Dmitrevsky’ s ‘opinion, the British carrying trade’ in 
Chinese waters is doomed to decay. -We cannot compete with sub- 
sidised German shipping associations, and with the vigorous growth 
of the young Japanese mercantile marine. -The Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha is about to put three new river steamers on to the Shanghai-. 
Hankow-Ichan line, with a subsidy of £16,000 behind them. 5 
Mr. Grosse calculates that Russian tea has paid toll to English and 
other shipping to-the amount of 7,108,869 roubles, or about £789,874, 
for carriage from Hankow to Tientsin during the last 28 years. l 
But the really heavy expenses of carriage begin when the tea 


- reaches Tientsin. Something over seven million boxes of tea have `, 


passed through this way to Kalgan during the last 28 years, weighing 
in all ‘939,331,182 Russian lbs, or about 377,100 tons. The expenses 
of the journey vary according to the state of the Pei-ho and the 
packing facilities at Tungchow, the place where the boxes leave the ` 
boats and are Joaded-on- Manchu camels. The average rate per box 
- has more than doubled during the last thirty years. The expenses of 
.the journey from Tientsin to Kalgan for 1870-1898 Mr. Grosse cal- 
culates at 15,398,193 roubles,.or about £1,710,910, with miscellaneous 
expenses for loading, ` unloading, packing, storage, consular dues,. 
. brokerage, etc.—say two million pounds sterling. 

At Kalgan a new order of expenses begins. A long journey over 
the continent lies before the tea, and it has -:to be repacked for rough - 
usage. For this purpose a number of things have to be collected at 
Kalgan, such as skins, canvas, sacking, pack ropes, and the’ like, 


r 
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There is a loss of tea by the way, from rivers and rain and other 
causes: the damaged tea has to be sold cheap by auction at the way- 
side, off the camel’s back. Out of seven million boxes sent from 
Tientsin, only about six million reach Kiakhta. Until lately a 
commission had to be paid to Chinese agents for getting the 
Mongolian camel-drivers: the Chinese hired, fed, and lodged them, 
and charged a heavy brokerage. There is also the cost of insurance 
in the English Lloyd. 

Altogether Mr. Grosse arrives at the following estimate of expenses 
of carriage by land and water from Hankow to anne for 28 years, 
from 1870-1898 : — - 

Roubles. 


Freight to Tientsin cee ane ifs ... 7,108,869 
Tientsin to Kalgan . a Diy Ge .. 21,654,925 
Packing at Kalgan teh oe se ... 2,031,636 
Kalgan to Urga, etc. ate see was ... 36,489,422 . 
Urga to Kiakhta ... . nga ies ... 11,111,952 
Total ae ose oes ..-- 78,396,804 


or about £8,710,745. 

But there is another very serious item to be considered among the 
expenses of the trade; and that is the payment to English and 
Chinese bankers for supplying the money to pay all these expenses, 
of transit. Bills of exchange have no currency in the desert of Gobi; 
and though the Mongolians accept bricks of tea, which have a local 
currency as cash, at so many “teas” for the journey, most of the 
payments on the Northern part of the journey have to be made in 
silver. In the old days the merchants exported gold money from 
Russia at great expense, and changed it for Chinese silver at a heavy 
loss. Then they raised money from Chinese money-changérs in 
Shanghai by means of bills of exchange; but since the opening of a 
branch of the Hongkong-Shazighai Bank at Tientsin, they have 
discontinued both methods, and raise money by drafts on London, 
discounted at Tientsin. But they are still obliged to have recourse 
to the Chinese money-changers on the Northern part of the journey. 
Altogether Mr. Grosse calculates that they have spent between 1870 
and 1898 1,758,000 roubles, or £195,333, on the mere operation of 
raising money to pay for the carriage of their tea ‘to Kiakhta. 
Adding this to the cost of carriage, etc., Mr. Grosse arrives at a gross ` 
total of 82,000,000 roubles, or nine million pounds sterling—about 
16 per cent, paid to Chinese and English from the profits of the 
Northern tea trade. 

Russia’s other imports from China are ineonsiderable. They in- 
clude red cane, crystal sugar from Amoy, to the annual value of 
about £4,000, besitles some smaller items of fox-tails, squirrel-tails, 


. sable-tails, and Tibet sheep-skins. 


Inconsiderable, also, are Russia’s exports to China, in return for the 
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Supplies of tea which she receives from that country. Indeed; were.it 
not for the new kerosene trade,. there would be nothing worth 
recording. That branch of, business has grown up very quizy 
, during the last few years.- In 1889 -Russia exported to China some 
800,000 gallons of kerosene, and in 1897. over five million gallons, — 
But though the kerosene comes from Russia, the trade in it is hardly, 
. a Russian trade; for it,is manipulated and exported by foreigners in 
~- Russia, and. itis all disposed of in China by the English firm of © 


Jardine, Matheson and Co.; while Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, - 


another English company with an office at Hankow, are busy selling 
rival kerosene for, the Standard Oil Company of New York. 

Of the old-established ciate of the Russians to China the 
principal one used to be Babkin’s “ Mezerid” cloth, especially manu- 


faciured for the Chinese. neers together, with frieze, ticking, and i. 


-tinsel.. In the old days.of barter, when the Kiakhta merchants ex- ` 
changed bales of cloth for boxes of Bohea, Babkin’s Mezerid was’ well 
known in the interior; but the Germans soon inundated China with 
_ cheap imitations made of cotton, and killed the trade in it. In 1892 

. the Chinese set up a cotton-cloth mill of their own at Hankow. 
_ ‘Among the smaller items of exportation to China are Russian river- 
` Beavers (sent vid London), fox-paws (vid - Leipzig), candles, Russia 
leather, jasper,.and deer-horns. The deer-horns, especially Tige of 
the Siberian “morale,” are ground to powder and-used in the manu»: 
facture of charms and medicines. Mr. Grosse thinks that this trade | 

has a future before it, and recommends the deer-breeders to enter into 

direct relations with the Canton chemists and dealers in the Elixir. ` 
of Life. 

A. fair measure of Russian commercial.incapacity is given by chip. 
export trade to Tientsin. Between 1870 and 1894 the Russians sold 
in Tientsin to the value-of rather less than they spent on sacking 
and rope to pack their tea; and in 1895 the export trade to that town 
flickered- out altogether. . And meanwhile the Mongolians and 
Chinese drive a fouriahing trade in those very Russian goods ‘out of 

- which the Russians cannot, make a profit. The chief product of the’ , 
Russian territory about Vladivostok is sea-kale, of which the Chinese 
are extremely fond. The Russians take no part in the sale of it. It 
iş gathered on the shores of Siberia by Japanese, prepared for con, 
f sùmption in, J apan, and shipped over in Chinese junks, under the 
- name of “ Japanese’ "agne kplg: The Germans a are now beginning to 
share in this trade. 

Mr. Grosse and Mr. Diin both consider the question of 
what ‘is to be done to amend this lamentable state of things. Mr. 
Grosse says that “the success of our East China trade. depends not sò 

“much on seeking markets for the disposal of Russian products. . 
“as on organising our export trade and freeing it from the magia . 
“ pation of foreigners,” or, in other words, of ousting the British and 
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foreigners from the carrying trade and banking, ‘so far as they 
concern the export of tea from China into Russia, When the 
Siberian Railway reaches Talienwan, the terminus by Port Arthur, 
the expenses of the journey from Tientsin to Kiakhta will disappear, 
but the Yang-tse-kiang will always be the waterway of the tea 
country, and it will never belong to the Russians. For the diversion 
of the Hankow-Tientsin freights into Russian pockets Mr. Grosse 
recommends the revival of Mr. Ponomarev’s sclieme of 1879. Mr. 
Dmitrevsky is for entrusting the Hankow-Tientsin carriage to a 
service to be organised by the Manchurian Railway authorities or the 
Volunteer Fleet. 

All this is very patriotic and statesmanlike, but the fact remains 
that Russian official institutions, such as the Volunteer Fleet, even 
with the best intentions and a large subsidy, cannot compete in 
cheapness or efficiency with English, Japanese, German, and 
Norwegian cargo-lines. And no good can be expected of private 
Russian enterprise. 

Mr. Dmitrevsky gives some interesting details as to Shevelev’ s line, 
the only Russian steamship company in the Far East. It owns two 
small, slow steamers, the Baikal (713 tons) and the Vostok (1,063 
tons). The only development which the company has made during 
the last 18 years is the substitution of the Vostok for its predecessor, 
the Vladimir (1,101 tons), which was wrecked in 1897. Nett develop- 
ment-—a loss of 38 tons carrying capacity. The company is not busied 
in helping the Russians in Hankow, or forwarding Imperial views on 
the tea trade. The boats run from Shanghai to Vladivostok, carrying 
Chinese labourers for the latter port. They used to lie up for the 
winter at Nagasaki, and go- almost cargoless on the northward 
journey, until in 1896 the Chinese, wishing to avoid the services of 
the Japanese, subsidised them to do their regular carrying to Corea, 
at about £200 per month. They return to Shanghai with cargoes of 
coal, which go to drive the engines of eer rival English carrying 
companies. 

While the Russian Empire neglects the uae individual for the 
sake of its large schemes, the Russian individual equally neglects the 
Russian Empire for the sake of his small schemes. Whatever plans 
the Russian Government may introduce for the bettering of the 
trade, one factor will always remain the same—the Russian character, 
the incapacity for combination, and the disinclination for picking up- 
small profits. Eyen if the Russians owned all China things would 
not be altered much for the better. The same would happen then on 
a larger scale as happens now in Kiakhta and Kalgan. While the 
Russian export trade from Kiakhta into China has dwindled almost 
to nothing, it is calculated that Chinese merchants are turning over 
millions of roubles by the importation of Russian goods from that 
town. Itț is the story of the sea-kale over again. It would seem, 
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moreover, that the Russians are getting weary of their efforts on the 
Yangtse, and are growing content to buy their tea from English and 
foreign dealers: for statistics show that the Shanghai trade in the 
export of briek-tea has gone up by thousands of piculs of late, owing 
to the purchase of brick-tea-on the Shanghai market to supply the 
demand formerly satisfied from Hankow. 

After all, why should the Russians disdain British help in their 
China trade? The Concert of Europe may well be extended to the 
arts of peace, and it is not unnatural that we, with our excess of 
imports into China, should help Russia, with her excess of exports. 


x Exports from China. Imports into China. 
Russia ... on .- £2,461,565 : ... ° -£513,367 
Great Britain ... ies £19417 84... £6,602,338 


G. CALDERON, 
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THE CAUSES OF THE CAPE REBELLION 
AND ITS CURE. 


HE resignation of Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry at the Cape has 
raised serious questions. It has been ‘brought about by the 
intervention of Mr. Chamberlain in a matter upon which the 

views of the Queen’s Colonial Ministers are entitled to be treated 
with the utmost consideration. The political rights of a large 
number of the Queen’s Dutch subjects in the Cape Colony are 
involved. Those rights should naturally be decided in accordance 
with the views of the Cape Government. When a Minister in 
Downing Street attempts to over-ride their views he must make out 
a strong case. If he cannot do so, he is open to the charge of taking 
a very grave step. 

Mr. Chamberlain brought about the downfall of the Schreiner 
Ministry by insisting upon the disfranchisement for life of all voters 
in the Cape Colony who can be shown to have been guilty of 
rebellion. On April 28th Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues 
unanimously urged upon Mr. Chamberlain, through Sir A. Milner, 
the punishment of the ringleaders of the rebellion, and the pardon, 
upon their giving due security for good behaviour, of the rank and 
file. They pointed out that the majority of the Dutch had shown 
commendable self-restraint under great trial, and that upon these 
staunch loyalists a policy of clemency towards their “weaker 
“brethren” would have the happiest effect. i 

They were agreed in opposing the wholesale disfranchisement 
demanded by Mr, Chamberlain as neither justifiable nor expedient. 
Not justifiable because such rebellion as took place was in most cases 
provoked by a pressure almost irresistible. ‘Not expedient, because 
in a country where it is all-important that animosities between 
Dutch and British should be healed, disfranchisement would per- 
petuate racial bitterness in an acute form. They rélied strongly 
upon the beneficial results which have followed the grant of a general 
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. ; amnesty to the rank and file of alleged rebels on other similar 
` occasions in the history of the British Empire, and notably in the 


case of the Canadian rebellion some sixty years ago. Subsequently, . 


_,on, May 17th the Attorney-General, Mr. Solomon, in order, to meet. 


Mr. Chamberlain, modified his views so far as to agree to.the dis- 
franchisement for five years- -of those colonists who, free from compul- - 


- sion, had committed minor but overt acts of disaffection, Mer: 


3 


Schreiner apparently agreed with him, though from the Blue-Book 


` (Cd. 264) this fact is not clear. Mr. Merriman, Mr. Sauer, and Mr: Te 


Water adhered to the original position of the Ministry. On June 
10th Mr. Chamberlain cabled a renewed demand for life disfranchise- 
ment, and on June 12th Mr. Schreiner’s Government was broken up, 
a Government, be it-remembered, which during many. months of 
supreme crisis for British interests in -South Africa, had kept the 


` peace between the two embittered white races in Cape Colony. 


To understand the point of view put forward by. the late Cape 
Ministry it is essential to realize how the rebellion came. about, 
where it took place, and who are the persons who took part in;it., 


-` It will then be seen to be very doubtful whether in the case’ of most 


of the alleged rebels there was in fact any rebellion at all: There 
are circumstances under which to join with the énemy of your 
country is neither legally nor morally treason. The foundation of 


. the duty of allegiance is the power to protect. If am invading enemy 


has effectively occupied a portion of the country “invaded, ‘the 
inhabitants of that portion are by good sense not less than by inter- 


-, national law permitted to give temporary obedience to the invader. 
‘Their own government has ceased during the hostile occupation to 
-exist for them. Their allegiance is for the time transferred to. the 
` de’ facto government of the invader. Such is the view of the law 


takej by great authorities like Bluntschli and Story. Bluntschli 


-states the rule-of interhational law in the following terms :— 


Tant que l’ennemy a pris possession ‘effective d'une partie. aa 
territoire, le gouvernement de' l’autre état cesse d’y exercer le pouvoir. ` 
Les habitants du territoire occupé sont exempts de tous. devoirs et 
obligations envers leur gouvernement antérieur, et sont tenus d'obéir ‘ 
aux chefs de l’armée d’occupation (sec. 544), , l j 
and although: some modern jurists (see Hall, pt. iii., c. 4) take a` 
modified view of the extentito which the population of the invaded 
district is released from ‘its allegiance to its own government, they 
admit that such a population should give all such obedience to the 
invading government as the military necessities of the occupying 


‘force may fairly claim. Was this the extent of the obedience given 


at the Cape, or did the rebels spontaneously take an active Lobe ae , 
the Queen’s enemies ? 

There is one undisputed fact which goes stroagly to aie that 
their action was not spontaneous., In no > single district which ` was 
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free from invasion was there any rebellion. As the Cape Ministers 
told Sir A. Milner in their Minute of April 28th, the 
insurrection was the result of the invasion, and in general subsided 
with the withdrawal of the invading force. In no town or village 
in which the British Government maintained its officials or its 
organization in any effective form was there any rising. In other 
words, over the greatest part of the Colony the loyalty of the colonists 
was unquestioned. The disloyalty—if such it was—occurred among 
those colonists only who were abandoned by their own Government 
to the physical compulsion and the still more potent moral appeals of 
invaders of the same religion, the same language, and the same blood 
as the invaded. 

The significance of this is the more remarkable when the history of 
the area over which the rebellion is said to have spread is considered. 
That area includes the extreme northern and north-eastern districts 
of the Colony. The northern districts in which the sympathy of the 
colonists with the invaders has been most pronounced are the 
districts of Vryburg and Mafeking. These districts were only incor- 
porated with the Colony by an Annexation Act passed in 1895. The 

‘ colonists living there are therefore colonists barely five years old. 
Ten years before that these districts were actually in the possession 
of Boer Republics, formed by subjects either of the Transvaal or the 
Free State. As the result of Sir C. Warren’s Expedition British rule 
was forced upon these people in 1885, and for a decade they were 
governed autocratically by a British Administrator. They are 
therefore not merely British subjects as it were of yesterday, they 
are not merely British subjects who, being’ Republicans, were made 
subjects of a monarchy against their will, but they were only a few 
years ago the subjects of the very Republican Powers to whose 
invading forces they were abandoned by their own Government. As 
for the North-Eastern. portions of the Colony, where also the invaders 
found active or passive sympathy, they lie all of them in close 
y-oximity to the border of the Free State, only separated either by 
the Orange River or by a mere invisible boundary. Griqualand 
‘West, which is the best known of them, was less than a quarter of a 
century ago, when the diamond fields were discovered, part of the 
Free State Territory. We appropriated it by an act so little justi- 
fiable that we thought it right subsequently to pay compensation to 
fhe amount of £90,000 to the Government of President Brand. Of 
British subjects whose allegiance was so obtained and in territory 
thus acquired, can there reasonably be expected a loyalty proof 
against the pressure. and temptation to which these men were 
exposed ? ; 

I have.already alluded to the position in which they found them- 
selves, derelict of their own Government, the courted friends of a 
sympathetic invader. Consider the alternatives presented to them! 
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. If they resisted the invader’s appeals, what was their fate? ‘Loss of 
- property unquestionably: in many cases imprisonment also, or 
expulsion from their homes. Sir A. Milner, an unimpeachable 
_ witness on such a point, tells us; in his dispatch of January 16th, 
1900: “The loyal residents of Aliwal received 48 hours’ notice (from 
“the Boers) to quit their homes, failing which they were to be com- 
“ mandeered or imprisoned.” They -were confronted with proclama- 
tions of annexation by local officials representing the invaders. The 
establishment of Landrosts’ courts indicated a settled government. 
‘Sir A. Milner, in the same despatch, says: “In the invadéd districts, 
“ the method of occupation. has been always more or less the same. 
a A commando enters, the Orange Free State flag is hoisted, a` 
“meeting is held in the Court-house, or market place, and a Procla-- 
“mation is read, annexing the districts. The Commandant then 
“makes a speech, in which he explains that the people must now 
s obey the Free State laws, though they are at present under- Martial ` 
, ~ Law.. A local Landrost is. appointed, and loyal subjects are given ` 
` “a few days or hours in which to quit, or be compelled to serve against ` 
“their country. In either case they lose their-property, to a greater or 
“less extent. If they elect to quit they are often robbed before _ 
“starting, or on the journey. If they stay, their property and them- ` 
“selves are commandeered.” The colonists in the invaded districts 
accepted the logic of these facts, and obeyed their de facto rulers. 
But for many of them there was another strong inducing cause. 
At the great Peace Congress, recently held at Graafreinet, in the. 
Cape Colony, speaker after speaker declared that rebellion had been 
provoked by the reckless administration of martial law. The same 
statement is made in a striking letter (published in the Blue-Book, 
Cd. 264), addressed, on April 2nd, to Mr. Schreiner by a member of 
the Cape Parliament, Mr. A. 8. Du Plessis. It is worth while 
examining for a moment this statement, for Mr. du Plessis, of whom 
both Sir A. Milner and Mr. Schreiner write with much respect, speaks 
of “the people being driven to despair by the frequent arrests and 
s Confisoation of property : . by the military without form or 
“ process.” Martial law has been proclaimed, so far as we know, in 
no less than seventeen districts of the colony. In other words, the 
thousands of the Queen’s subjects inhabiting those districts have 
been deprived. of the protection of the civil courts, and have been at’ 
the mercy of the will of various military officers. For military 
officers can no more be suddenly transformed into judges than judges 
can be transformed into admirals or generals, and no blame 
attaches to them for that- fact. It ought not to be necessary to 
quote legal authorities for the obvious fact that martial law is no 
law, but is simply the proclamation of a reign of force in judicial 
_ guise for the summary punishment of overt rebellion, with a view to 
' the restoration ‘of a state of things in which the Civil Courts are 
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able again to act. ‘The moment it is used for purposes beyond these 
it becomes an unwarrantable outrage upon the liberty of the subject. 
In concluding an opinion to this effect in connection with the Cana- 
dian Rebellion, those two distinguished judges, Lord Campbell and 
Baron Rolfe, the then law officers of the Crown wrote: “ The question 
“how far martial law supersedes the ordinary tribunals can never 
in our view of the case, arise: it cannot be said, in strictness, to 
“supersede the ordinary tribunals, inasmuch as it only exists by 
“reason of these tribunals having been already practically super- 
“seded. It can never be enforced for ordinary purposes of civil, or 
“even criminal, justice, except in the latter case so far as necessity, 
“arising from actual resistance, compels its adoption.” Or, as Sir 
James Mackintosh declared, in the House of Commons, in 1849, in 
reference to martial law in Ceylon: “ While the laws are silenced 
“by the clash of arms, the rulers of the armed force must punish as 
“equitably as they can those crimes which threaten their own 
“safety and that of society: but no longer. Every moment beyond 
“is usurpation. As soon as the laws can act, every other mode of 
“punishing supposed crimes is itself an enormous crime.” 

Such well settled principles would not need repetition, if well- 
known lawyers in the Cape Parliament had not maintained that those 
principles might be disregarded because the circumstances of the 
Cape Rebellion were “unique,” a novel and startling doctrine. On 
the 20th July Sir A. Milner was advised by his Ministers to inform 
the Cape Parliament that “active rebellion” was, over. Yet martial 
law is still being enforced over a wide extent of the Colony. What 
does this mean? A few facts, selected from a great mass, are all 
which the limits of space make it possible to notice. They are 
taken from what I believe to be trustworthy sources. 

Take the case of the two brothers Du Preez and Uys. They were 
three respectable farmers living on their farms in the district of 
Herbert, many hundreds of miles from Cape Town. Suddenly, on 
the 27th November, as they were peaceably working on their proper- 
ties, they were arrested by soldiers, and despatched to Cape Town 
as “prisoners of war.” There they were put in prison under the 
charge of a certain Captain Proctor, whom they speedily and 
emphatically informed that they were not “ prisoners of war,” but 
peaceable subjects of Her Majesty. He promised that this not unim- 
portant fact should be brought to the notice of the authorities. In 
vain! Week after week passed away, and the month of February 
found these unfortunate men still wearing their hearts out in jail. 
Then at last they managed to get at a solicitor, Mr. Vincent Van der 
Byl, through whose energy a petition was presented to the Supreme 
Court for a Rule to show cause why a writ of habeas corpus should 
not issue on their behalf. Notice of the petition was served upon 
Captain Proctor, but with what result? That the three unfortunate 
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farmers were whisked off from their prison at Cape Town to a district 


in the north of the colony,- where. martial. law had- been proclaimed..- 
. But in the meantime two important events took place. The Supreme: 
Court granted a- rule in‘ terms of the petition, returnable on the: 


12th March, and the matter was brought to the notice of the House: 

of Commons- by | Mr.’ Courtney. The result was- that on 10th March, ` 
. two days before- the-matter would- have been- adjudicated upon by’ - 

- . the Supreme Court, the Du Preez and Uys were suddenly informed 


by their jailer that there- was- nothing ae them, and that they 


might go home. 
The three bad features of this case. are that the ee were 


arrested without any suggestion that they were guilty of any act,” 


overt or otherwise, of rebellion. They were then deported hundreds’ 


of miles-and kept: in;jail. under a false description as “ prisoners of ' 


6c 33) 


war. 


‘Worse-than all, when the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was invoked on: their behalf, they were removed, to evade that juris-, 


diction, tó. á- distant area where they could be subjected: to the 
summary: process of a court-martial. - This last act was dangerously 


like the procedure which caused what was regarded by many as the 
judicial murder of -Mr. Gordon at the time of the Jamaica rising in 


1867. He was in the same way deported from an. unproclaimed to a” 


proclaimed district for trial. He was condemned to death- by a 
court-martial and. executed. in-a few hours, a proceeding which was 


censured in strong language by the Court of Queen’s ‘Bench: presided 


over by Sir Alexander Cockburn. Any repetition of this proceeding 
was specifically’ forbidden- by a ‘circular: letter of- instructions: on 


, martial law- issued in. the same-year by Lord Carnarvon as Colonial... . 


Secretary to all-Colonial. Governors. This is worth quoting. “It 


‘is right to observe that martial law ought on. no: account to be 


“enforced beyond the-strict:limits of the district in which it has 


“been proclaimed. The transference of accused persons. for the | 


“purpose of trial from an. unproclaimed to a-proclaimed part of the 


“country is’ a proceeding: obviously open to abuse, and’ unwarranted | 


“by that immediate necessity which alone justifies: the suspension of. 


“the ordinary law.” (Cape Blue Book A, 16/78, p. 16). We know’ 


. from the reply of-the. Colonial Secretary to Mr. John Ellis'in the 


House on 26th June that these instructions as to the administration 


of martial law were brought to the attention of Sir A. Milner on the” 


- outbreak of the war.. . . 
Or, take: the case of Mr. Michau, a well-known lawyer: at 


Kimberley,. whose. firm acted for years-as solicitors to the De Beers 
Corporation, a man:who had: filled several public offices in’ Kimberley: 


On the 27th November his ‘house: at, Modder: River was, occupied bya. 


party ofofficers.. Om the--28th» he was arrested’ and despatched A 
hundreds of miles to Cape: Town.. There he was lodged in, the. 


convict- station.- -No charge, was made- against: him; ‘and: he “was | 
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refused permission to see his lawyer. At last, on December 22nd, 
Mr. Michau was allowed to have an interview with him, when he 
instructed him to apply to the Supreme Court for a habeas corpus. 
Immediately he was whisked off, like the Du Preez and Uys, to the 
north, where martial law was in force. He was put in the common 
jail at De Aar and kept there for weeks without trial. Lord 
Methuen expressed himself willing to let him out on bail; but Sir 
A. Milner—as Mr. Michau was informed—telegraphed from Capa 
Town that on no account should this favour be granted to him. 
Accordingly he was kept in jail, first at De Aar, and then at Hope- 
town, till 28rd March. Having made a fresh application to the 
Supreme Court at Cape Town, he was suddenly told that full inquiry 
had been made, that there was no evidence against him, and that he 
was free, This case is marked by the same flagrant illegalities as 
the first one, except that Mr. Michau was not passed off as a 
“ prisoner of war.” i 

Mr, J. J. de Kock’s case was very similar. He is a well-known ° 
store and shop-keeper at Belmont. He was arrested by soldiers at 
Belmont on. the 22nd November, sent off to Cape Town, marched 
through the streets amid the jeers of the rabble, sent back to the 
common jail at De Aar, transferred to the jail at Hopetown, and, 
finally, when his trial was impending, was unconditionally released 
on. the 17th March. 

Mr. C. J. Burger, a large farmer, living near Belmont Siding, 
was arrested on his farm by soldiers in December. The sole 
charge against him was that he had two rifles in his house, for 
which he accounted by explaining that he used one for target- 
shooting in a rifle club to which he belonged, and the other for spring 
buck shooting. He gave full details as to where and when he got 
them. He was sent to Cape Town and kept in the common jail for 
-five months, and then discharged without a word. His solicitor has 
described to me what he suffered in the following words :—‘‘ He 
“endured agonies in. prison, he begged and prayed me to use every 
“ effort to get him removed from his cell, as he described the Satur- 
“day nights and Sundays to be hell upon earth. All the drunkards, 
“the scum of the streets of Cape Town were placed in his cell. To 
“crown all, his poor wife was constantly writing to him that his 
“cattle were stolen, and his men were not allowed by the 
“military to ride after them. They have been lost, and he has been 
“reduced to poverty. . The military refuse to let him go back to his 
“farm, and he is now living on the charity of friends in Cape 
é Town,” ; 

Perhaps the case of Mr, F. A. Botha, a farmer living near the 
Modder River, was worse. He is an old man of over sixty, and was 
arrested on his farm on the 27th November. He was sent 700 miles 
to Cape Town, then back to De Aar and Modder River till 9th 
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January. He was then convicted by a court-martial, on the evidence 
of four native servants, of having promised to lend a wagon-and oxen 
to the Free Staters. He denied the promise. It was not alleged he 
did, in fact lend anything. He was sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour, treated as an ordinary convict, and made to do hard. labour in’ 
Hopetown Jail under a Kaffir guard. It has been reported, whether 
truly or not I cannot-say, that Botha has since been released. _ 

A most striking picture of what Martial Law means was given in 
the Cape Parliament by Mr. N. F. de, Waal. He is a lawyer,-and 
spoke only of what was within his personal knowledge. Referring to 
the re-occupation of Colesberg by the British troops, he-said, ‘ ‘Every 
“Dutchman of any substance was at once and without inquiry. 
“arrested. Everybody, ‘whether farmer, lawyer, clergyman, or any, 
“one else, was arrested, if he had a Dutch name, and. had anything 
“behind him. Many men, against whom nothing ‘was alleged. then, 

“or had. been since, were let out on parole, others were detained for 
“weeks, and subsequently the largest number were sent to an open 
“Kr aal at Naauwport; and although they had undergone: :no sort of 

“ examination, they-were kept there four, five, and sia weeks, andit was 

“only upon the-intervention of the Cape Government that a change 
“for the better took place.” 

The whole situation cannot be better summed up than it is. by 
Mr. du Plessis in the letter already alluded to, published at pagé 9. of 
the Blue Book, or than in thé words of a more prominent member of 
the Cape Parliament, which appeared in the Westminster Gazette of 
July 4th :— 

Military law is worse than ever, wid there`is a perfect. reign of 
terror, On April 14th Nicholas Van der Walt and, Johannes 
Booysen were brought before a court-martial at Colesburg (or Naauw- 
poort). The former’ was’ convicted on his own evidence, not given in 
open court. Against Booysen there was, as reported by the Attorney- 
General, no evidence to convict. Van der Walt was sentenced to ten ~ 
years’ penal servitude, Booysen to a-shorter term (it was five years), 
and they have been set, respectable farmers,. to drag the sanitary. cart 
through the streets of Colesburg. . . . These trials took place 
after the civil courts were accessible, in defiance of all the rules arid - 
traditions of English precedent on martial law, In Burghersdorp and: 
Steynsburg the military conduct, all the proseoutions, though the Civil 
Court has been reopened for two months. They issue printed notices 
offering £1 to £10 for evidence, and I need not tell you how this 
operates on native servants. They commandeer wagons, absolutely 
illegally, and Lave in this way deprived the district of Steynsburg of 
all oxen, so that the people cannot plough. . . . In Aliwal and 
Barkley East justice is practically. suspended, and the military carry 
on prosecutions and hunt up rebels by means of the Intelligencs 
Department, which is manned by the J channesburg Reformers. This 
almost incredible fact is absolutely ‘true. 

It would indeed be difficult to believe—if it had not. been stated 
over and over again without contradiction—that Sir A. Milner could 
commit the indiscretion of appointing in a Dutch district of the ` 


` 
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Colony, where the organization known as the South African League 
— of which Mr. Rhodes is President—is regarded with horror as the 
author of the war, prominent members of that League to ferret 
out,. arrest, and prosecute for treason Dutch-speaking colonists. 
Tt is still more incredible—but it is true—that the principal one so 
selected was a Mr..Crewe, the paid Secretary of the League, who 
as a candidate subsidised by Mr. Rhodes—as Mr. Crewe admitted in 
the Cape Parliament—had stood and been beaten in 1898 for the 
constituency of Aliwal North. This gentleman was sent, with the 
rank of major, into the very constituency which had rejected him, 
with power to hale before military courts such of his old political 
opponents as appeared to his unprejudiced mind to be guilty 
of treason. If Sir A. Milner had wished to goad the Dutch into 
disaffection, what more irritating step could he have sanctioned 
than this? It is significant that in the recent debate in the Cape 
Parliament neither the present nor the late Attorney-General would 
defend this appointment. 

With regard ‘to the two men, Booysen and Van der Walt, their 
sentences were subsequently reduced by the Deputy Judge Advocate, 
a barrister of threé years’ standing, from ten and five years to twelve 
and six.months respectively. Imagine the condition of justice in a 
country where an offender who deserves six months’ imprisonment is 
liable to get ten years’ penal servitude! 

But the operations of martial law have not been confined to outrages, 
against personal liberty. Property has been confiscated. Free 
speech has been prohibited. There are in the Colony two prominent’ 
papers, one English, the other Dutch, which are independent of Mr. 
Rhodes, and which dare to criticise Sir A. Milner. These two papers, 
The South African’ News and Ons Land (with another less known 
‘Dutéh paper), have been suppressed in certain portions of the Colony, 


- thus inflicting a heavy loss on the shareholders. They were sup- 


pressed on 8th June by the mere edict of a Major Jeudueine, 
Commandant at Aliwal North, and even the possession of a copy of 
either of them has been made a criminal offence. By what principle 
of martial law can this arbitrary act be justified? ‘Both papers are 
published in Cape Town. Both are liable to prosecution under, the ` 
ordinary criminal law if they disseminate any seditious or treason- 
able matter. No such prosecutions have been even suggested, for 
the excellent reason, as everyone who reads these well-conducted 
papers must know, that nothing criminal is to be found in them. 
But their very existence is struck at by the arbitrary limitation of 
their circulation under the ‘guise of martial law. Tt is gratifying 
to know that the Cape Parlidment has, without a division, entered a 
protest against this interference with the freedom of the Press. 

It can hardly be necessary td adduce evidence of the numbers 


„OË cases in which innocent persons have had to submit not 
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merely to arrest and imprisonment, but to the seizure of. 
their property. In March last the Cape . Attorney-General 
accompanied Sir A.-Milner in a tour through the districts suffering . 
under martial law. The state:of things which he found going 
‘on may be guessed from what -he did, as recorded in a telegram 
to the Times, of April 2nd. “ Arrangements were made to prevent 
“ the carrying off and auction of the stock of rebels or suspected rebels, 
“indiscriminate imprisonment, and various other omissions to take 
“ due legal precautions to which military men -are naturally apt. , 
“The stock of assumed rebels who have not surrendered in P of 
“the recent proclamation will be formally attached so, that it cannot 
“be touched by the military or anyone else till the owner comes up 
“for trial.” It is not.easy to understand how formal attachment can 
take place in districts under martial law in which eg hypothesi all 
process of the civil courts is impossible. It is however clear that, as 
has been freely stated in the Parliament and Press of Cape. Town, 
martial law has been persisted in long after any invasion or rebellioa 
has existed. This is a violation of one of the fundamental canons 
upon which the justification for martial law rests. Yet there is nó 
doubt of the fact. On 26th July Mr. Chamberlain informed: Sir J. 
Brunner that Mr. Botha, a member of the Cape Parliament, had 
been arrested in Cape Town and removed to Aliwal North, a district 
under martial law, but that he would be examined by the civil © 
authorities.. His preliminary examination has in fact been held 
before the Resident Magistrate in the ordinary way. This continued 
application of martial law to localities some of which Lord Roberts 
has publicly called pacified districts would be described by Sir J. 
Mackintosh as “an enormous crime.” 
Mr. Chamberlain has of late speken: of the nd ofthe “ rebels” 
in strong language. Even the terrible experience of the. last ten 
months has not taught him what may be the consequences of 
inflammatory language applied to the white heat of race feeling now - 
existing at the Cape. Still-less has it occurred to him how unfair it 
is for one in his high position to prejudge the cases .of men who have 
still to be tried, and none of whom have been heard. in their own 
defence. ` He Ñas described the Cape Colonists as “ redhanded ”- from 
the slaughter of our soldiers, and denounced their treasonable acts as 
‘devoid of any excuse. Yet, it was only in February of this year that 
“Mr, Chamberlain himself admitted inthe House of Commons “ the 
-“ difficulties in which our loyal Dutch fellow subjects have found 
- “themselves placed, because of the strain upon them, because. of the 
“ ties of race, and in some cases of blood,. which unite them with the 
“ present enemies of the Crown.” Why. are these matters now to be 
` ignored? 
I£ it be the fact, that some of these. men have gone the length of 
actively fighting against the forces of the Sneon; that could only be. 
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justified. in Jaw by showing that they -were-driven to it by superior 
force and in fear of their lives. “It is uncertain how far intimidation 
was carried. According to Sir A. Milner, “loyal subjects were given 
“a few days or hours in which to'quit, or be compelled to,serve against 
“their country.” But few of the ‘public ‘trials that have taken 
place so far have revealed any conduct on the part of 
those charged to justify Mr. Chamberlain’s description.of them. As 
to the proceedings and evidence, taken in courts-martial the public is 
still almost quite in the dark. The returns of their proceedings 
pressed for in the House of Commons ‘have not ‘been forthcoming. 
But we get 4 glimpse of what takes place from the statement made 
to the Supreme Court in Cape Town in the -case of Geldenhuis, who 
applied for bail on 20th June, after having been in prison since 
°” April Ist. His counsel, Mr. Burton, said that the prisoner was not 
allowed by the military authorities to have legal assistance, and at 
his preliminary examination the sole evidence against him was the 
reading over rapidly of certain affidavits previously- sworn to by 
witnesses in a language which had to be interpreted to him. After 
listening to this, and ‘being asked if he had any questions, he was 
sent back to jail. There was no further trial. . Bekker’s-case was a 
-similar application for bail made to the Supreme Court on July 13th. 
He was arrested and imprisoned under martial law at Aliwal North 
.on 8lst March by that eminent. functionary, Major Crewe. 
He was refused legal advice, and examined by a civil 
magistrate. It was not disputed that the district was, per- 
-fectly peaceful. Since his examination he -had been -in the 
custody of the jailer of Aliwal North. Yet the Attorney- 
General said he had no control over his detention, an admission that 
provoked from the presiding Judge the observation that “it was a 
“most unsatisfactory position for the Attorney-General.” It was 
_ further sworn that all the prisoner’s property had been seized by the 
„military authorities, and that the prisoner and every one else was 
prohibited under heavy penalties from dealing with it. The Court 
made an order calling upon the jailer to justify the prisoner’s deten- 
tion. It is unnecessary to point out the piteous condition of the 
families of these suspects, they thrown into prison for months, and 
` their property either confiscated, or at any rate treated by the 
sauthorities as for the time no longer belonging to its owners. The 
confiscation is the more unjust, because in most cases, under the Cape 
marriage law, half the property seized-is not owned by the alleged 
rebel at all, but by his innocent wife, who is married-to him in com- 
munity of property. 

In -view of Mr. Chamberlain’s present attitude to the rank and 
file of the Cape “ rebels,” it is not uninteresting to recall his conduct | 
some four years ago, when he was confronted with the question of 
what punishment President Kruger ought to inflict upon the rank 
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and file of the Jameson -Raiders.. Those were men who had deli- ` 
berately and treacherously ‘broken into a friendly country, and were 
taken “redlidnded” fighting ‘to overthrow its Government. They 
` persisted in ‘their lawless proceedings in defiance of the proclama- 
“tion of Lord Rosméad, tle Queen’s High Commissioner in South 
` Africa, Biit it was the émphatic view of Mr. Chamberlain, in spite 
of this, that' only’ the léaders’and ‘riot the rank'and file were deserving 
of punishithert. “He évén went ‘so far as to warn Presidént Kruger, 
through Lord Rosmead—then Sir Hercules Robinson—that “ it 
“would be absurd to try the rank and file, who only obeyed orders 
-. “which they could not refuse. We cannot undertake” (he said) “ to 
“bring ‘all the rank and-fileto“trial, for that would make a farce 
“of the whole proceedings, and it is contrary to the practice of all; 
“ civilized ‘Govérnments.” ` 4th January, 1896 (Blue-Book ©. 7,933, 
p. 47). The case of the Johannesburg people who rose against the 
‘Transvaal Govérnment presents a close analogy to that of the Cape 
rebels. They tose to assist an invading force in an attack upon ‘the 
Government, of which they were the subjects, or would-be subjects, 
and ‘with which they were at the moment in friendly negotiation. 
Yet, on the 15th January, Mr. Chamberlain actually pressed for 
reforms to be granted to the people of Johannesburg, alleging the 
fact that they had just taken ‘part in a conspiracy against- the 
Transvaal Government to be no reason why reforms should be with- 
Leld. Chief amongst the reforms desired by him was the gift of the ` 
franchise. Can it be suggested that the Cape “rebels” have been 
guilty of more serious offences against their Government than. those 
` committed by the Johannesburg people? And what explanation -can 
be given to-the Cape Dutch of the Colonial Secretary's lenient view 
of rebellion in the Transvaal and ‘the strict account he takes of ‘the 
same offence in the Colony? It may be added that within ten days 
of the Raid Presidént Kruger -granted'a general amnesty to all the 
conspirators of Johannesburg, with the exception of -certain ring- 
leaders (Blue-Book O. 7,933, p. 48). DaS 
But the ‘closest ánálogy to what has happened at the Cape is to. 
„be found ‘in the ‘Canadian Rebellion, from which the late Cape 
Ministers drew their arguments against Mr :Chamberlain’s policy 
of disfranchising the “rebels.” The analogy is not in all respects 
complete: but if the amnesty granted in that case was tight ‘and 
expedient, it would be much more so in the case of the Cape colonists. 
For the Canadian rebels could not claim on their behalf the exteiu- 
ating circumstances which can be urged with so much force for those 
at the Cape. The Canadians, without any pressure from’ outside, 
without any invasion from a sympathetic enemy; without any 
« abandonment of. them by ‘theit own Government, deliberately tose 
and attempted to éxtort by force of arms certain reforms in ‘the 
Canadian administration. They appealed for, and received, aid from 
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marauding bands which came across the American border. The 
rebellion was organised and persistent. It broke out first in the 
winter of 1837, was suppressed, and was renewed in the winter of 
1838. It was not free from some unwarrantable acts, on the part of 
the insurgents, and was accompanied with serious loss of life. It 
was not confined to a small defined area as at the Cape, but showed 
its activity under different leaders, both in Upper and Lower Canada. 
In the first fight, on the 22nd November, 1837, at St. Denis, the 
insurgents under Wolfred Nelson numbered 1,500, and beat off an 
attack upon them by a considerable force of regulars. Lieutenant 
Weir, a British officer, was killed by them under circumstances 
which were regarded as very treacherous. There was an obstinate 
encounter between another body of them and some British troops at 
St. Charles on the 25th November, in which the latter were 
successful. On the 14th December there was a severe engagement at 
the fortified village of St. Eustache, on the left bank of the Ottawa, 
between Sir John Colborne, commanding the Imperial forces, and 
several hundred rebels under Chenier. On the very next day about 
200 rebels surrendered, with arms in their hands, and were discharged 
unpunished. Early in the same month, there was a rising actually 
in Toronto itself, under Dr. Mackenzie, in which the rebels were 
defeated by Militia, under Col. McNab. The same troops drove out 
of Navy Island, a part of Canada, a body of Ameri¢dns, who, acting 
with the Canadian rebels, had taken possession of it. arly in 
November, 1838, there was a further rising, under Dr. Robert Nelson, 
at Beauharnois, and about 4,000 rebels collected at Napierville. But 
they were defeated by loyal volunteers with considerable loss. The 
same fate befell, on the 12th November,’a body of 500 American 
sympathisers who had landed at Prescott, on St. Lawrence, in Upper 
Canada, but not without considerable loss to the British forces. 
Altogether the rebellion extended over a year, and involved much 
loss of life and property. It will be seen therefore—although Mr. 
Chamberlain has represented the contrary—that it was both in its 
scope and in its results a serious business. How then did the 
Government of the day treat it, a Government which included such 
men as Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston ? 

Early in 1888 the local Legislature of Upper Canada passed two ` 
Bills for suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, and for trying 
foreigners taken in arms by courts-martial. About the same date a 
Commission was appointed by Governor Sir F. Head in Upper 
Canada to try the political prisoners. The Commissioners dealt with 
them as follows: A considerable number were discharged on bail. 
Others were merely bound over to keep the peace. Some were 
unconditionally set at liberty. Some, principally Americans, were 
banished. A residue of influential leaders were transported. There 
was no suggestion of general disfranchisement. 
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In Lower.Canada, the Governor, Lord Gosford, proclaimed martial 
law in the district of Montreal on the 5th December, 1837, and the 
proclamation remained in force only until 7th April, 1838. In 

notifying his proclamation to Sir John Colborne, who was in com- 
mand of the troops, Lord Gosford was careful to remind him “that 
“in all cases wherein the unlimited power with which you are now: 
“invested can be exercised in co-operation with or in subordination 
“to the ordinary laws of the land, you will revert at once to the - 
“assistance ‘of the, Civil Authorities.” And Sir J. Colborne, in . 
informing the Horse Guards on the 7th December of the proclama- 
_tion wrote as follows :— ‘ oe 
Although the Governor in Chief has considered it necessary. to 

declare the district of Montreal under martial law, I shall on every 
occasion avail myself of the assistance and advice of the Civil Authori- 

_ ties in carrying into effect such measures as may be required to restore ” 

_ order and protect the property-of loyal inhabitants. ~ 

The Law Officers of the Crown (afterwards Lord Campbell and 
- Baron Rolfe) gave an opinion on Lord Gosford’s proclamation. to this’ 
effect, which is highly significant when it is remembered how martial 
law is being continued throughout large portions of the Cape Colony 
long after all rebellion is over, and the Civil Courts-are in full 
operation :— re, . . eet oO Re 

Such proclamation confers no power which the Governor would not 
have possessed without.it. -Such prerogative does not extend beyond 
the case of persons taken in open resistance, -and with whom by reason 
of the suspension of the ordinary tribunals it is impossible to deal 
according to the regular course of justice. When the regular Courts 

` are open, so that criminals might bé delivered over to them to be 
dealt with according to law, there is not, as we conceive,.any right in 
the Crown to adopt any other course of proceeding. Such power can 
only be conferred by the Legislature. . 
_The Imperial Government wisely decided that the work of -pacifi- 
cation could .only be properly carried out. by a man wholly un- 
connected with party prejudices in Canada, and they selected the 
Earl of Durham to go as Governor-General to restore peace and 
goodwill between the French and British races in that country. 
' When Lord. Durham arrived there in May, 1838, he brought with 
him instructions written by Lord Glenelg, the then Colonial - 
Secretary, on the 21st April, 1838, in the following terms :— i 
: From the very commencement of the late disturbances it. has been, 
as your Lordship is aware, the earnest desire of the Government 
that the utmost lenity compatible with: the public safety should be 
exercised’ towards the insurgents. -This‘is a principle inculcated in 
my various despatches to the authorities of Lower and Upper-Canada, . 
- and it is a principle supported by considerations not only of humanity, 
—which cannot be in such cases admitted as the exclusivé test of right 
conduct—but also of true policy in reference to the future well-being 
~ of the Canadas. The power entrusted to you of granting an amnesty 

- or pardon in all cases should, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, be exercised largely, but not entirely without exception.. 
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The exceptions pointed out are those of persons charged with 
murder or “flagrant delinquency.” But even these persons were, 
Her Majesty’s Government had decided, “ after full deliberation,” to 
be “ brought to trial in the usual manner before the courts of justice 
“as at present constituted for the trial of criminal offences. By the 
- “verdict of the ordinary juries the fate of the prisoners was to be 
“decided.” Except for murder there was to be no capital 
punishment. ` 

Lord Durham acted upon these instructions by issuing an 
-ordinance proclaiming a complete amnesiy to all the insurgents, with 
‘the exception of about a score of ringleaders, some of whom were 
banished to Bermuda, and all of whom were declared liable to 
execution for high treason if subsequently found in Canada; but 
‘the transportation of these prisoners to Bermuda, with the threat of 
capital punishment if they returned, was beyond Lord Durham’s 
powers, and the act was repudiated by the Imperial Government. 
Not long afterwards all the banished leaders returned to Canada, 
with the consent of the Imperial authorities, and were many of them 
at once elected to the Canadian Legislature formed under the new 
Canada Union Act of 1840. l 

After Lord Durham’s departure from Canada towards the end ‘of 
1838, a rising took place in Upper Canada, under Dr. Robert Nelson, 
and greater severity was employed by Sir J. Colborne in suppressing 
it. There were several executions under military law, and great 
injury and much cruelty was inflicted by so-called loyalists upon all 
sorts of innocent persons supposed to have any sympathy with the 
rebels. But what was the result of this ill-regulated application of 
martial law? -` Almost immediately the Legislature of Upper Canada 
passed an Act to indemnify presumably loyalist sufferers in that 
province, and in 1841 the new Parliament of the United Provinces 
-voted £40,000 for the compensation of these persons, But in 
-1849 no less than £100,000 was voted to compensate similar sufferers 
in Lower Canada, “in respect of any loss, destruction, or damage 
“of property occasioned by violence on the part of persons in Her 
“ Majesty’s service, or by violence on the part of pérsons acting or 
“assuming to act on behalf of Her Majesty in the suppression of 
“the said Rebellion, and all claims arising under or in respect of 
“the occupation of any housés or other premises by Her Majesty’s 
“naval or military forces, either Imperial or Provincial, subject to 
“the limitations and exceptions contained in the Preamble of this 
- “Act.” (Canada, 12 Vic., O. 58, Sec. 11), This Act was passed 
by 48 votes to 18, a majority of the British as well as the French 
members voting for it. 

There was a great outcry against it among the so-called loyalists 
in Canada, on the ground that this meant giving compensation to 
French Canadians who had actually been rebels in the rising of 
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1837-88. ‘Lord Elgin, the’ then Governor-General, was actually 


, mobbed ard insulted in Toronto by so- -called - ‘loyalists for not dis- 


allowing the Act. -But he pointed out that by:the Preamble those 
convicted of treason .were excepted from its benefits, cand’ 
ihat conviction by a duly constituted court; was the Only fair test of 
whether a man was guilty of rebellion, and therefore disentitled to. 


' compensation. In this position he was warmly supported by the 


Government of Lord John Russell, as well as by Sir Robèrt ‘Peel, 
the ‘latter saying that any other course than that taken by Lord 
Elgin would be: destructive of the principle of responsible govern- 


ment, and would cloud the -prospect-of a permanent and cordial 


connection ‘between the Mother Country and a great colony. tHe 


` House of.Commons adopted this view by 291. to 150 votes. . > 


Can anyone doubt that the conciliatory policy of Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell was the right one? It has stood the-test of 
time and been attended with happy results in Canada. It is ‘the’ 
policy which is advocated by several of Mr. Schreiner’s late col- 


‘leagues and almost the whole of his late supporters, on exactly the 


grounds put forward in ‘1849 by Sir Robert’Peel, as’ being the only 
one consistent with the principle of responsible government, and 


‘ with the prospect of a permanent and cordial connection between 


the. Mother Country and a great eolony. It was based from ‘the 
beginning upon a desire to minimise and treat tenderly the rebellion, 


‘upon a strict limitation of military law and court-martial, and upon 
_an earnest determination to remedy the grievancés which ‘had caused 


the rebellion, and to leave no sore open which.could keep alive saom 
animosities. 
Th all these respects the nief of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. 


‘Milner presènts an unfortunate contrast. By the abandonment to 


the invaders of whole districts of colonists allied by blood and feeling 
to those invaders, rebellion was almost invited. By the sweeping, . 
administration of martial law, its prolongation beyond any 
necessity for it, and its consequent application to illegal purposes, 
disaffection has been fomentéd. By the proposed « disfran- 


_ chisement of voters over large areas there will be inflicted a punish- 
- ment carefully calculated in the eyes of the black races, themselves - 


enfranchised, to brand with a political stigma one of the dominant 
European races, and that one which is numerically and electorally 
preponderant in the Colony. Thus while the result of Sir A. 
Milner’s policy in South Africa is to deprive two free Republics of ` 

“all shred of independence,” and to curtail the political rights of a, - 
large number of the Queen’s subjects in the Cape Colony and Natal, 
the result of the policy of Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, 
carried out by Lord Durham in Canada, was to remove the chief 


obstacle to free government complained of by the insurgent French 
in Lower paadi, and to give them a share in the fullest responsible 
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government of not only Lower but Upper Canada also. Lord 
Durham found the French’ Canadians rebels and left them loyal. 
Sir A. Milner found the Cape Dutch loyal (we have his own 
testimony for the fact in 1897), and in January, 1900, he testifies 
that there are 10,000 rebels. 

Moreover, with regard to the particular districts it is proposed to 
disfranchise, there are two considerations which make the measure 
peculiarly inexpedient. First it is a well-known fact that before the 
War these voters returned members who supported measures of the 
most conspicuously loyal and imperial nature. They not only voted 
a permanent annual subsidy to the Imperial Navy, but they passed 
an Act by which the British Admiralty obtained from the Cape 
© Colony the complete control, with the necessary grants of land, over 
the valuable naval station of Simons Bay. It was the Ministry, 
supported by the representatives of these men, that actually offered 
to carry over Colonial railways at cost price the material necessary 
for the development of Rhodesian railways, and passed the first really 
practical measure for limiting the sale of liquor to the natives. So 
marked was their well-affected attitude towards the Empire that 
little more than a year ago Mr. Goschen went out of his way to make 
an eloquent speech holding up their loyalty as a pattern to all the 
other colonies. Can they be shown to have changed in anything 
except that they have manifested a deep aversion to the policy of 
Sir A. Milner, which has in their opinion ‘brought such calamities 
upon South Africa, an aversion shared by thousands of the Queen’s 
most loyal subjects throughout the Empire? Mr. Chamberlain 
has said that the Cape rebels had no grievance as the French 
Canadians had. He cannot apparently understand that to many 
people a great wrong done to their friends and kinsmen may be a 
grievance as great’as anything suffered by themselves. 

Secondly, the disfranchisement proposed by Mr. Chamberlain is 
regarded, indeed is admitted, as being aimed at an alteration in the 
balance of political parties in the Colony. Rebels with a vote will 
be political outcasts for five years. Those not'on the register will 
go unpunished. The crime aimed at by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
A. Milner is apparently not rebellion, but the possession of a votd 
which may be hostile to their policy. Dutch constituencies hostile 
to that policy will be politically extinguished, and thus the govern- 
ment of the Colony will be carried on by a Ministry supported 
by a fictitious majority. Such a state of things is unconstitutional 
in character and unworkable in practical politics. It will result in 
a deadlock, which by logical steps must lead first to a suspension of 
the Colonial constitution, and-then to a forcible suppression of all 
free rights in the Colony. Is it. wise, I will not say just, to allow 
- ourselves to be led into such a position? The same kind of short- 
sighted advice was pressed upon Lord Durham in Canada with a 
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view to getting. rid of the votes of theFrench Canadians, who, were 
then regarded by the Canadian loyalists as the Dutch ‘are now 
regarded by the supporters of Sir A. Milner. Ha rejected.the advice. 
summarily. ‘With respect,” he said, “to those plans. for making 
“the English minority an electoral majority by means.of new and. 
strange modes of voting, or unfair divisions of the country, I shall 
“ only say that, if the Canadians are to be deprived of representative 
“ government, it. would be better to do it in a straightforward way 
“than to attempt to establish a permanent system of. government on 
“the Basis of what all men would regard as mere electoral frauds.” . 
There is this last point which is surely worthy of consideration by - 
Mr, Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner. They naturally hope to get the 
Cape Parliament to pass an Act of Indemnity to protect the officials 
who have committed illegalities under the guise of martial law from 
the legal consequences of. those illegalities, Such an Act is- not 
passed as a matter of course, In Ceylon in 1849 the Governor, | 
Lord Torrington, was enabled only by his own casting vote. to get an - 
Act of Indemnity passed by his Council, though the Council consisted 
largely of his own nominees, a fact much commented upon in -the © 
House of Commons at the time. But the Cape Legislators. will uot 
be eager to pass such, an Act—smarting as they. will be under the 
flagrant injustices which have been inflicted—if they are to be, 
expected in addition to give facilities for imposing political penaltiés - 
„upon fellow countrymen who, by imprisonments,.confiscations, and 
injuries to their business, will have suffered much before they can be 
‘even brought to trial. Sir G. Sprigg’s precarious majority of four 
may be equal to the task, but the Cape Dutch may well throw in the 
teeth of Mr, Chamberlain his own words of February last, and say . 
that they cannot forget “the difficulties in which their fellow subjects 
“found themselves placed, because of the strain upon them, because, 
“of the ties of race; and, in some cases, of blood, which unite them 
“with the present enemies of.the Crown.” In Sir A. Milner’s so- 
called despatch upon the Cape rebellion -there is not. a word of: 
- consideration for these matters. Excuses are mentioned only to- be 
_ treated as untrue or ridiculous. Indeed, it is a rhetorical. statement 
of the case for the prosecution instead of the judicial summing up of - 
facts which should come from a Governor. But Mr. Chamberlain: . 
has more than once manifested sympathy with the terrible trials of.. 
the Dutch. He might surely listen to the eloquent appeal of Mr. Du~ 
Plessis for “these poor mostly misguided people,” of whom Mr. Du 
Plessis says “I think of their anxious faces either fleeing in dread of 
_ “arrest by the military without form or process, or seeking advice 
“in order to escape the commandeering of the invaders,” Mr. Du 
Plessis speaks with authority and experience, for, as Mr, Schreiner `. 
testifies, “he has rendered very good service during the past months ` 
“in preserving his district from disorder.” ead 
s FREDERIO MACKARNESS. 


«THE OLD MUSIC AND THE NEW.” 


OMING out, the other day, from a concert at which Tschaikow- 

C sky’s Hamlet Overture had been followed by Brahms’ First 
Symphony, and happening to meet a musician of the scholastic: 

order of mind, I thought it an opportune moment.to say something 
that would stir up his prejudices. I accordingly remarked, with much 
urbanity, that the Brahms sounded very tame after the Tschaikow- 
sky—that it impressed one, in fact, rather like a cup of thin cold tea 
after a decanter of good wine. My friend disputed the accuracy of 
the similes, ridiculed in turn Tschaikowsky’s dependence upon a 
“programme” for his music, and asked me, triumphantly, whether 
I didn’t think a place ought to be kept open in modern music for 
what he termed the epic spirit, I rejoined that I had no objection 
to the epic spirit gud epic spirit; what I objected to was the sham 
‘epic spirit, the putting a bellows to the mouth of a dead dog and 
imagining you had brought it to life again when you had only puffed 

` it out with borrowed air; and I asked him whether it was not better 
for a musician to say what he had to say in a form suited to his 
thought, instead of distorting at once his thought and his form in 
the attempt to carry on a dead tradition, My friend’s answer was 
that we could quarrel more comfortably over the matter the next 
imo we met, I have, however, no hope of converting him to my 
view of the case; and if I say that I am quite certain he will not 
convert me to his, it is because I fancy I can see the psychological 
origins of his preferences and so understand them, while, by his very 
structure as a writer of music of the “ absolute” order, he cannot 
exactly see and feel with the musician of “ programme” tendencies. 
And since the contest between the two schools is now more strenuous 
than it has ever been before, and as one of the services of the critic 
is to give an art room to grow by clearing away dead traditions from 
around it, some good may be done to the creative musician as well ` 
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i as to the ordinary concert-goer by ‘a, review of the field of dispute 
between the two antagonists. 


Though it does not need quite so much “courage to defend pro- 


gramme-music* now as it did in previous days, some of its advocates 


are still under the necessity of apologising for their existence. The- 


hostile attitudé of twenty years ago towards this form of music is 
fairly represented by that monument of British musical respecta- 


bility, Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians”; while some ` 


` recent discussions of the subject show that the modern critics, though 


` - somewhat lukewarm in their pleading, perceive that “within certain . 


“ limits,” as they carefully put it, programme-music is a quite legiti- 


` mate mode of art. The most significant feature of the problem, , - 


however, is the way in which the practical musicians have dealt with 
it, Whereas most of the older instrumental music of any value was 
absolute ‘music, most of the later instrumental music of any value 
is programme-music; and the momentum of the latter order seems 
to be increasing every year. It will not do to pooh-pooh a pheno- 
menon of this kind, nor to seek to fasten upon it the explanation 


that some of the new men write music depending upon literary or ~~ 


-other subjects because that is easier than to write music not ` 


` dependent on these subjects. This is like saying that Milton pusil- 


lanimously: wrote epics because he could not write dramas—which is,- 


a true saying, but quite irrelevant. The point is, why should Milton, 
with a gift for, good epic, force himself to write bad dramas? And 
why should the man whose musical ideas spring from quite another 


outlook upon life than that of the absolute musician, neglect his own. 


native form-of speech in order to mouth and maul unintelligently 
“the type of phrase of another musician whose mental world is wholly 
foreign to him? In any case, while the respectable critics have been 
warning young composers against falling into the toils of programme- 


music, and recommending them to keep to the lines of form as they. 


have been laid down by Haydn, Mozart,.and Beethoven, the great 


musicians themselves have been flinging progtamme-music right and 


left-to the world. One has only to take up a catalogue of the Russian, 
French, German, Belgian, American or even English music published 
during the last twenty, years.to see how enormously this form of 
art has grown, and how the really big men all display a marked 
liking for it. “Under these circumstances, one is justified. in turning 
. boldly on the pedagogic professors who ruled the critical. world up 


to quite lately. We no longer offer apologies for daring: to write. 


programme-music; we rather invite the professors to show some à 


priori reason why a form of art so popular alike with musicians and 


public should be placed under such a dreadful’ ban. 


* We stall have to’ continue to use this term, in spite of all its dis a f 
alternately "meaning too little and too much, until We ei find a better anes” ry 


musi¢,"’ “ Symbolic music,” and other terms have been suggested, but none is ‘quite 


pttisfactory. 
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Of course, they cannot reply now as they did in the ‘past, by 
mumbling, with their critically toothless gums, that’ we cannot do 
better than. follow the lines of Beethoven ‘and the classical sym- 
phonists; nor can they point to the warning example of Berlioz, for 
the modern programmists do not write their symphonic: poems after 
the manner of Berlioz. The professors content themselves now with 
saying that programme-music may be justified; provided it does not 
aim:at too great a realism in description, and provided it is so con- 
ceived and so handled that it will sound equally well as musie, 
whether we know the “ programme” or not. And as this seems to 
many people like a fair compromise, and as programme-musicians , 
have been ill-treated so long that some of them are positively thrilled 
with gratitude now for not being kicked, there is'a tendency to accept 
this quasi-solution of the problem as something like the final one. 
The programmist is willing to admit that a number of themes, no 
matter how agreeable, do not constitute symphonic music unless they 
have some émotional connection and some development; while the 
absolutist: graciously allows that a concrete subject may be the basis 
of a symphony, if only the music is of such a kind that it will appeal 
to the hearer just as much, although he may not know the subject. 

It is precisely against this compromise that I think we ought to 
protest, for it seems to me to be based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the natures of absolute and of programme music., Not 
. only does it fail to perceive’ the difference in. intellectual’ origin 
between a phrase‘such as that which opens the finale of the 
“Jupiter” symphony, and such a one as -that-which symbolises 
Mazeppa in Liszts symphonic poem of that name; but it overlooks 
the fact that along with this difference in the thing expressed there 
must necessarily go-a difference in the manner of expressing. it. It 
is -impossible to subscribe to the insidious compromise: that pro- 
gramme-music ought to “speak-for itself,” without a-knowledge of 
the programme being necessary. We not only need the programme 
~or, to speak more accurately, the statement of the literary or 
pictorial subject of the composition—but this is at once answerable 
for half our pleasure and a justification of certain peculiarities of 
form which.the music may now safely assume: The-late Sidney . 
Lanier, a critic of unusual sanity and freshness of vision, contended 
that so far from being a late and excrescent growth, programme- 
music is “the very earliest, most familiar, and most spontaneous 
“ form of musical composition.” We may not go quite’so far as this, 
for it seems to me that it is impossible. to date either kind of music 
first in order of time. Just as one man placed strdight and curved 
lines in such relations that they pleased the eye by their mere formal 
harmony, while another placed them in -such relations that they 
suggested some aspect of man or nature, so early music sprang with 
one musician from the mere pleasure in the formal successions and 
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combinations, of sound, with another from the desire to convey in 


tones a suggestion. of the emotions kindled in him by his intercourse. 


and his struggles with his fellow-men and with the world. Lanier’s, 


‘statement is evidently a slight exaggeration; but I think he has~~ 


impregnable reason with him when he goes on to ask, “ What is. any 


“ song but programme-music developed to its furthest extent? A ` 
“songis . . 3 a double performance ; ; a certain instrument—the; 


“human voice—produces a number of tones, none of which have any 


“intellectual value-in. themselves; but simultaneously ` with the 


“ production. of the tones words are uttered, each in a. physical asso- 


“ciation with a tone, so as to produce upon the hearer at once the - 


“ effects. of conventional and of unconventional sounds. 


“ Certainly, if programme-music is. absurd, all songs are. nonsense.” 


This, I think, is. the key to the problem. Let us look at it a TA i 


more closely. 


. Anyone who takes the trouble to analyse the phrases of an 
- ordinary symphony and those of a modern song will perceive a broad. - 


difference between the kinds. of ideas evoked by them: It is not - 


conténded, of course, that all symphonic phrases are of one order of 


expression and all vocal phrases of the other; for almost every | 
classical symphony has themes that seem to speak of something else . 


than absolute music, while thousands of songs would be- -quite 


coherent and self-sufficing if played. merely as piano-pieces. But æ 


broad distinction. may still be established between the “subjects ’” 


of the ‘true: classical symphony: and the phrases ‘of the modern song: | 


or: opera. As Wagner has pointed out, the essence of the old 


symphony er sonata was “the susciting’ of pleasure in beautiful 


“forms.” A succession of notes, pleasing in itself but- not having 


specific reference. to actual life—not attempting, that is, to get at 
- very close quarters with strong emotional or dramatic expression, - 


but influencing and affecting us by reason of its purely formal rela- . 


tions and by the purely -physical pleasure inherent in it as sound,— - 


was stated, varied; worked out'and combined: with other themes of 
the same: order. Take a thousand of these themes—from Haydn; 
Mozart and the early Beethoven, for example—and while they affect 
you musically you will yet be unable to say that they have taken 
their rise from any particular emotion, or that they embody any 
special reflection upon life. It is the peculiarity of music that 
while on the one hand it may speak almost as definitely as poetry, 
and refer to things that are cognised intellectually, as in poetry, on. 


the other hand it may make an impression on us, purely as sound,. 


to which the words of poetry, purely as words, can offer no parallel 
effect.. A verse of Tennyson with the words so transposed as to have 
nd intellectual meaning would make no impression when read 
aloud; no- pleasure, that is, would be obtainable merely from the 


sound of the words themselves: But play the diatonic scale on the — 
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piano, or strike a.chord here and there, and though the thing means 

nothing, the ear is bound to take pleasure in it. Musical sound ` 
gives us pleasure in and by and for itself, independently of our 

finding even the remotest mental connection in it. This connection 

may be great, or small, or non-existent; and the greater it is, of 

course, the more complicated becomes our pleasure; but it is not 

essential to our taking physiological delight in music considered 

purely as sound. Now it is quite possible to construct a lengthy 

piece of music that shall have absolutely no emotional expression, in 

the sense of suggesting a reference to human experience—that shall 

be purely and simply a succession and combination of pleasurable | 
sounds. In the nature of the case, it is clear that not much of the 
actual music that is written could be of this order throughout. 
Emotion of some quality and degree is sure to intrude itself here 
and there into even the most “mathematical” music; .but it is 
quite unquestionable that while some music is alive with suggestions 
of human interest, of actual man and life, there is an enormous 
quantity of very pleasant music from which the interest of actuality 
is wholly absent, that reaches us through physiological rather than 
through psychological channels. 

Compare with music of this’ kind the phrases of a highly expressive 
modern song, or of such a piece as Wagner’s Faust Overture, or of 
one of Liszts or César Franck’s symphonic poems. Here the 
inspiration comes direct either from some aspect of external nature 
or from some actual human experience; and the musical phrase 
becomes correspondingly modified. While there still remain (1) 
the physiological pleasure in the theme as sound, and (2) the formal 
pleasure in the structure, balance, and development of the theme, 
there is now superadded a third element of interest—the recognition 
of the veracity of the theme, its appropriateness as an expression 
of some positive, definite emotion, some actual experience of men. 
And music with a content of this kind, it is important to note, can 
depart widely from the manner of expression and development of 
absolute music, and still be interesting. The proof of this is to be 
had in recitative. Here there is a very wide departure from the 
more formal music in every quality—melodic, rhythmic and 
harmonic, Attempt to play an ordinary piece of recitative as pure 
music, without the voice and without a knowledge of the words, 
and its divergence from music of the self-sufficing order becomes 
obvious. The justification of recitative is to be sought not in its 
_ compliance with the laws that govern pure non-dramatic instru- 
mental music, but in its congruence with a definite literary idea that 
is seeking expression through the medium -of tone; and our 
tolerance of it and appreciation of it are due to this supplementing 
of the somewhat inferior physiological pleasure by the superior plea- 
sure given by the sense of dramatic truth and fitness. So again in 
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` the song. -Let anyone try to imagine kat the ending of Schubert's : 
Erl-King would suggest to him if he were totally ignorant of the’ 


words or the subject of the song; and he will realise how the literary 


element at once’modifies and.supports music of this kind. As a piecè. 
ef absolute music, the final phrase of the Erl-King means ‘nothing - 


at all; it only acquires significance when taken in conjunction with 
the words; andthe justification of its relinquishment of.the mode of 


expression of pure self-sufficing music is precisely its congruence’ 
with the. literary idea. To go a’step further, the phrases typical of - 

. Mazeppa in Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, both in themselves end in. | 
their development, -would simply puzzle us if we met with them ina. . 


symphony pure and simple;- they only become such marvels- of 


poignant and veracious. expression when associated in the.mind with ’ 
Mazeppa. And, to-go still further, and to show not from the struc-. 
ture of a theme but from. the treatment of it the’ change that may be“ 
induced by a “programme,” .I may instance the repetitions in the’ 
last’ movement of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, which, 
though unwarrantable in a symphony of the older pattern, seem to- 
many of us surcharged with very direct psychological significance. , 


Right through, from recitative to the Symphonic Poem or the pro- 


gramme-symphony, we see that the fusion of the literary or pictorial 


with the musical interest necessarily leads to a modification of the 


musical theme and ‘the musical development, You could not, if you’ 


would, express the story. of Mazeppa in. such phrases as those of the 


“Jupiter” Symphony; you could not, if you would, handle and, ` 
develop the themes of the’ Mazeppa in the style of those of tha. 


“Jupiter.” So that, while we thus have an à priori justification of 
the programme-phrase, we begin to understand the difficulties that 
attend programme-development, and some. reasons for its many. 
failures in the past. Much of the work that had been done by ‘the 
older men- in consolidating and elaborating the form of the 


symphony was found to be of little 'help to the new school.- A new. 
iype of phrase had-to be evolved, and with it a new “method: of 


development. 


No one, T think, will Aiju the broad truth of the principles ` 
here laid down. That absolute music per se and yocal or programme” - 
music per se have marked psychological ‘differences between thein, `, 
and that, while the oldér bent was towards the one, the modern men” 
show a marked preference for the other—these are fairly obvious: 


facts. Hence’ the necessity. of urging it upoñ the classicists that it 
will not do to apply the formal rules of the old music „to the new 


en bloc, asif they were equally valid in both genres. If'the modern ` 
men reject the classical forms, and try to produce new ones of their` 


own, it can only be because their ideas are not the classical ideas, 


and must find the investiture most natural and most propitious to . 
thom.. The plain fact i is chat the older n men could not have mrien : 
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our modern programme-music if ‘they had tried. When Wagner 
rejected the current opera-form, and strove to attain congruence 
of the poetical and the musical scheme at all points of his work, the 


“pedants told him that he quarrelled with the long-sanctioned form 


because he could not write in it. They did not perceive that it 
would have been much easier for him, as a musician, to employ the 
old form than to evolve a consistent new one; and that he aimed at 
a new structure simply because he had something quite new to say. 
Similarly, when the pedants Jay it down that the programmists 


‘choose the programme form because it is an easier one to work in 


than the absolute form, they fail to see that a man of very mediocre 
talent can put together a very decent symphony on the old lines, 
provided he have sufficient musical training, whereas none but an 


‘original mind can get veracity of expression in the song or the sym- 


phonic poem, where his work will be tested by the standard of the 


` literary utterance or the literary idea with which he is dealing. 


As a matter of fact, symbolic music is as appropriate and as natural 
to the ideas and the material of to-day as absolute music was to the 


‘ideas and material of the last century. Here and there one may 


meet, in the older music, with passages that seem to be anticipations 
of the later style, that have the mark of being born of a more definite 


‘state of mind than that which prompted the ordinary “ classical” 


music, But, on the whole, symbolic or programme-music was rela- 
tively infrequent in the eighteenth century. The older musicians 
could not, if they had tried, have written the modern symphonic poem 
or ballad; and this for seyeral reasons. In the first place, they were 
pretty fully occupied with making music the language it now is; 
they had‘to form a vocabulary and learn the art of combining the 
elements of it; and the last thing they could have done was to leave 


‘the safe and formal lines of their own art—safe because they were 
‘precise and formal—and plunge into a mode of expression that would 


have seemed to them to offer no coherence, :no guiding principle. 
In the second place, they lacked one of the main stimuli in the 


‘development of modern programme-music, the suggestions of a vivid, 


living, modern, highly emotional and picturesque poetry. A Schu- 


‘mann, a Brahms, a Franz could not have written such songs as they 


have done in any century but this; for the mainspring of their songs 
thas been the emotional possibilities contained in the words. It was 
only when composers really felt an artistic interest in the words 
they were setting, instead of regarding them as merely a frame for 
impersonal embroidery, that they attained veracity and directness 
of phrase. You cannot do much more with words like those of the 
older song or opera than set them with a view to their purely musical 
rather than their musico-poetical possibilities; and if you persist, out 
of deference to a foolish tradition, in setting to music the words of 


‘a foreign and relatively unfamiliar language, you will perforce 
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* become more and more conventional in your phrases and in your ' 


general structure. It was the peculiar advantage of the modern 
German song-writers that they could set lyrics of their own language, 
alive with every suggestion that. could lend itself to musical treat- 
ment. The emotion was intense, the form concentrated and direct, 
the.idea definite and compressed; and the musicians, having by this 


time a fully-developed language for their use, set themselves to- 
reproduce these qualities of the poem in their music. Hence the _ 


new spirit that came into music with the Romantic movement, and 
that reacted on opera, on piano-music, and on the symphonic form. 


The characteristic of the new style was--to revert to Wagner's : 


phrase—the fertilisation of music by poetry. The moyement .was, 


however, much wider and deeper than Wagner imagined. He looked ` 
askance at the literary development'in music as soon as it passéd . 


beyond. “the bounds of his own peculiar ‘province, though he was 


condescending enough to say a good word now and again for papa . . 
Liszt’s work, from. which he had learned more perhaps. than is | 


generally supposed. The new’ movement could not, as Wagner 
. fondly supposed, be restricted solely to music-drama. Having dis- 
„covered -the-art of writing expressive symbolic phrases to actual 
words, composers inevitably continued the progress still further, and 
Jearned to write expressive symbolic music, not to words, ‘but to well- 
„known literary subjects. Wagner himself showed how this could 
be done, in his Faust Overture, one of the finest examples of pure 


programme-musie ever written; and while he wisely quitted this | 


field for that of music-drama, in which his peculiar powers had wider 
scope, other men, with less of his dramatic gift, have cultivated the 
programme-form, pure and simple, with unquestionable success. 

In the third place, the attachment of the older men to the absolute 
form, and the dissatisfaction of the modern men with it, may reason- 


~. ably be attributed to a difference in education and in general mental 


calibre. So far as we can make out, none of the older musicians 
had a brain that would attract attention in any other department 
than music. I am not contending that the mental faculties are 
interchangeable, and that the brain of a musician could, by training, 
be turned into that of a poet, an economist, or a biologist. Neither 
Mozart, nor Beethoven, nor Wagner, nor Tschaikowsky could ever 
have made a reputation in any other field than music. The point I 
am emphasising is that between the old school and the new there is 
a marked difference in the intellectual. life generally. With the 
possible exception « of Gluck, one cannot imagine any great musician 
of the eighteenth century being able to maintain an interesting con- 
versation with the great poets or thinkers of their day. Handel 


might have been able to save himself by sheer energy of tempera-' 


ment; but one cannot think of Bach, Haydn or Mozart in the same 
room as Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, Beaumarchais, 
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Herder, Lessing, or Mendelssohn, without realising the general intel- 
lectual disparity between the two groups of men. Attempts have 
been made to depict Beethoven as a profound thinker, but they have 
been wofully unsuccessful. It is, indeed, probable that the enormous 
musical power of these men, and the centuries of progress through 
which they rushed music in comparatively a few years, was due to 
their being nothing else but musicians, to the concentration of all 
their faculties, all their experiences, upon the problem of making 
sound a complete, living, flexible medium of expression. ‘But the 
later musicians were of another order. One fact alone—the rise of 
the critic who was also a composer—is significant of the change that 
had come over the musical world. There arose a type of musician 
who did more than spin music out of a given number of tones, with 
an occasional attempt to express in sound what was a comparative 
rarity with the older men—an actual experience. The new musicians 
took an interest in a score of things besides music. They may not 
have added much to our knowledge of speculative or practical 
aubjects, but that is immaterial. The point is that they took an 
interest in these other things; and it all went to deepen and colour 
their emotions, and, of course, their music. Berlioz, Schumann, 
Wagner, Liszt, Tschaikowsky, were men of much more varied and 
intellectual life than -any of their predecessors. Schumann and 
Tschaikowsky were admirable critics; Wagner mixed himself up— 
in more senses than one—with every possible and impossible subject 
under the sun; Berlioz found stimuli in the romantic literature of 
all the centuries; Liszt showed a remarkable sensitiveness to every 
imaginable influence, poetical, pictorial, historical. Moreover, the 
society in which these men moved, and, more important still, the 
terms upon which they existed there—so different from the terms 
upon which the eighteenth century musician was allowed in intel- 
lectual and wealthy society—could not fail to quicken their fibres, 
to fertilise their emotions and ideas, to give them visions and 
intuitions of things as yet unsaid in music. Even the superior 
opportunities they had for sin were of immense utility to them as 
purveyors of distilled emotion. This vast change in the education 
‘of the musician inevitably brought with it a change of ideals. The 
impersonal in music gave way to the personal, the symphonic to the 
dramatic, the oratorio to the lyric, the abstract to the concrete, the 
absolute form to the programme form. i 
_ In the fourth place, the older men were limited not only in their 
vocabulary, in the amount of stimulus they could receive from 
poetry, and in their general intellectual outlook, but in the very 
important item of the material in which they had to work. You 
could no more write the Francesca da Rimini or the Faust Overture 
for the orchestra of the eighteenth century, used in the manner of 
the eighteenth century, than you could evolve Rodin’s statue of 
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‘Balzac Gut of a. piece: of woni with TEETE a chisel aia a small 


- hamiièr. Absolute music _grew.up on the piano and the’ small’ 


orchestra, and the possibilities of these, it will be. admitted, are some- 
what limited, When composers’ found under their’ hands: an 
orchestra capable of almost.every expression conceivable, it was pre- 
` posterous to expect them to limit themselves to such forms of speech 
-as had -been . possible. to- their predecessors; and, having. the- new. 
-ideas within them, they. naturally. took-advantage of the new medium 
that awaited them. . The. modern orchestra is as essential to the pro- 
gramme. form as the poetical stimulus, -the fully-formed musical 
, -&peech, and the broader and’ more cultivated brain of the musician. 
_. One other-fact of some significance may just be briefly. noted.’ It 
is by the Russian School that. programme- -music has been chiefly and 


most: successfully cultivated. This is owing partly to the compara- > 


tive freedom from convention in which Russian music has grown up, 
partly tothe Russians having the fully-developed musical language 
ready-made for’ them, without having to evolve it for themselves 
along the line.of pure.classical music. .They: have been able to say 
anything they wanted to say under the stimulus of poetry or drama, 
without’ feeling themselves: tied down, either by their. teachers- on, 
their public, to a type of expression radically unsuited to them. ` 
On: two lines of enquiry, then; we have found the case for pro- 
gramme-music somewhat stronger than its hasty opponents have 
imagined, © On the one hand we have seen that: when the nature and 
origin. of music are psychologically analysed, there are. two 
mental attitudes, two orders of expression,.and two types of phrase, 
_ from.one.of which has.arisen absolute, from the other programme- 
music,,.Qn the other hand, we: have seen that, from a variety of 
_ reasons, programme-music could not -have -beén cultivated by the 
great masters of the eighteenth century who beat out the form of 
the classical symphony ; -while its fascination for the modern men is 
due to it being the only medium of expression for a certain order of 
- modern ideas. It is quite time, then, that not only critics but com- 


“posers realised that when the brains ‘are out the form will die ;” 


that you cannot write a symphony in the form of Mozart or Beet- 
hoven -unless' your mental world is something like theirs;. and. that 
if the literary, or pictorial, Or dramatic suggestion i is:all- -potent. with 
form that is ` uncongenial i ta him, to get back into an emotional 
atmosphere it would’be impossible for him to-bréathe, We look at 


César Franck, ¢ musician who, merely following his intuitions as an. 
artist, shaped ‘and moulded the older forms to suit his’ own- purpose, © 


though rarely: doing- anything that: was flagrantly revolutionary, and 
achieved: some of the most beautiful and most miasterly music that 
has been written, in our century. He knew when, within the same 


composition, to-let the absolute musician predominate, and when the_ 
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programmist. The result is that a movement or a suite of move- 
nents by César Franck has not only unity of thematic material, but 
an all-embracing unity of intellectual purpose. Never is the pro- 
gramme-scheme looked down upon with pedantic horror; never is 
mere music spun out of mere notes for the sake of writing as the 
ancients wrote. On the other hand, we have a musician like Brahms, 
with an organisation consummately endowed, in some respects, for 
the musical representation of poetical or pictorial ideas, torturing 
himself and his hearers, in far too many cases, in a vain attempt to 
carry. on the good old “classical tradition.” Brahms, as his 
wonderful songs serve to show, had one of the completest gifts ever 
vouchsafed by the gods to a musician for expressing the moods of 
man and nature in tone; and so, try as he will to be a classicist, the 
human being struggles here and there through the heavy garments 
of the professor, In his first symphony, for example, there are in 
‘the first and second movements certain brief passages of poignant 
human expression, wild despair and tragic pathos; but they always 
seem, to me, at least, unrelated to the general scheme. In the last 
movement, again, one is inclined to say there must be a programme 
of some kind, though it has been timidly sacrificed to the demon of 
convention. The trouble is that Brahms was never intended by 
nature to be a “classical” symphonist; and it is pretty safe to say 
-that had he come under other influences in his youth, had he been 
born in Russia instead of in Germany, he would have been a freer 
und a greater musician. 

One may be an ardent advocate of programme-music à priori, and 
yet admit quite freely that much of our actual programme-music is 
not a success. , In the case of Berlioz, who fought so strenuously for 
the new ideas, the reason of his occasional failure is not far to seek. 
He came at a time when people were not disposed to listen patiently 
to programme-music of the higher order, nor to help the composer 
by rational criticism. He could learn nothing from previous French 
composers, for the symphony had not been cultivated in France. 
His own incentive to composition was frequently literary rather than 
musical, His technical training left much to be desired, and I some- 
times think that his was not entirely a musical mind—not a mind, 
that is, that thought surely and solely and inevitably in tone. Hence 
an occasional awkwardness of phrase, and a failure to make the 
music either beautiful or interesting. But to Berlioz as the pioneer 
of programme-music we owe a great deal; and-his notion of 
symbolising a dramatic individual by a solo instrument, making its 
commentary on the scenes depicted in the orchestra—as in his 
Harold in Italy—is one that might be put to good use by soma 
modern composer. Liszt, again, realised very acutely some of the 
difficulties of form in programme-music, particularly that of develop- 
ment. ‘One sees him, time after time, reduced to the device of: 
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ka 


repeating bodily, in another key, a whole slice of a symphonic poem, 


_ for sheer lack of ability. to develop his scheme in any other way. He 


had the gift, however, of striking out some really remarkable 
phrases, possessing poetical and pictorial veracity of the highest 
order. And it must be reniembered, as against the shortcomings of 
both Berlioz and Liszt, that it is one thing to develop the themes of 
absolute music and quite another to develop those of programme- 
musie. These are framed primarily with reference to dramatic or 


- descriptive characterisation rather than with an eye to purely 


‘musical combinations, and so are generally longer and more complex 
than the themes of the classical symphony; and less tractable to the 
ordinary technique of the art. In a symphonic poem like -Liszt’s 
Hungaria you see the weak side of the programme-form. Here, in 
spite of the expressiveness of the phrases, the general impression is 
one of monotony, owing to their constant repetition. There.is not, 
in fact, sufficient variety here in the programme-idea to induce 
variety in the musical presentation of it. On the other hand, in his 


_ Mazeppa, the literary basis is just sufficient for the musical form ; 
‘and, barring one or two passages of somewhat ineffective solilo- 


quising, this symphonic poem is a promising example of what may 


- be done in programme-music. Here, I think, better than anywhere 


‘else, Liszt has shown how some of the main Wagnerian principles 


of dramatic characterisation and ii cian may be. transferred to- 


' purely orchestral music. 


The great thing, it would appear, is to be particular in the choice 
of the idea or subject to be set to music; and if the problem of how 
much deadweight of literary suggestion could be borne by music 


` in connection with a written drama Became a very pressing one to 
» Wagner during the course of his career, it is hardly to be wondered 


at that all should not be the plainest of sailing when the subject has 
to be made clear in music alone, without any assistance from words. 
Berlioz made the mistake -of aiming at too positive a representation 
of fact; and, whatever the young bloods of Romanticism may have 
thought of them, we cannot help smiling in these days at some parts 


of the Symphonie Fantastique—the passage, for example, where, at 


the end of the March to the Scaffold, the phrase symbolising the ` 
hero’s last thought of the Beloved Woman is cut short by the descent 
of the axe, and the head drops into the basket to the accompaniment 
of a plunging pizzicato. Liszt, again, falls now and then into a 
rank absurdity. In the Hamlet, after a gentle passage expressive of 


` Ophelia, Hamlet bursts in rudely with what is meant for a mocking 


phrase; and Liszt’s instructions to the strings and bassoons are 
“ironisch ”; though how the players are to make us understand 
that the phrase is ironic the composer does not say. But. for the 
most part the modern men steer clear of all pitfalls of this kind. 


. They are careful to select only those subjects which lend themselves 
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thoroughly to musical treatment. We could not, for example, wish 
for a more successful piece of programme-music than César Franck’s 
Les Dyinns (based on Victor Hugo’s poem), or Tschaikowsky’s 
Tempest or Francesca da Rimini. In the case of Tschaikowsky, in 
particular, the appropriateness of the programme-form to his 
imagination is visible at almost every point. Not that he was unable 
to work within the limits of the older forms and still- write fine 
music; only one feels that where he is successful here it is by dint 
of sheer musical skill and inventiveness, and that he worked more 
_ naturally, more continuously, when he was free to follow, in a 
pseudo-dramatic way, the lead of the poetic element. He began by 
writing absolute and programme-music at the same time and with 
seeming impartiality; but, if we compare his second symphony 
(op. 17), with his Fantaisie on Shakespeare’s Tempest (op. 18), we can 
see how much more congenial the form of the latter really is to him. 
In spite of the beauty and the brilliance of the fourth symphony 
(op. 86), again, he seems to speak more directly, more poignantly, in 
` the Francesca da Rimini (op. 32). The great- Trio (op. 50), the 
Manfred symphony (op. 58), and the Hamlet overture (op. 67) are 
frankly programmist in scheme; while between the two last-named 
works came the fifth symphony (op. 64), ia which Tschaikowsky 
seems to be making a curious effort to blend the two forms, to inject 

the life-blood of the poetic or dramatic suggestion into the veins of 
` the older form of symphony. In the Pathétique the dramatic idea is 
so plainly the very essence of the work that the least instructed 
hearer becomes conscious of it at once. This sixth symphony, I 
think, puts the final seal upon programme-music; and the triumph 
of the form is all the greater by reason of the fact that Tschaikowsky 
gives us no clue to the “story.” Working with no extraneous 
+ material, with nothing more than the ordinary forms and colours of 
orchestral music, he has succeeded in making as poignant a drama 
of struggle, defeat and despair as even literature can point to. 
Tschaikowsky thought at one time of writing out the programme to 
this symphony. Had he done so, he would probably have made it 
easier for us to see the drift of certain things in it that are now 
thought to be weaknesses; for it must be reiterated that just as 
music is modified in form when set to words, as in the song or the 
opera, so must it be modified when it treats of a literary or pictorial 
subject. The programmists should take their courage in their 
hands, and reject the timid compromise that programme-music is 
all right if it sounds as well as absolute music to anyone who 
does not know the story. A little reflection will show the absurdity 
of this. Imagine one of the most highly and subtly expressive of 
modern songs—say the “O wüsst ich doch” or-the “ Feldein- 
samkeit” of Brahms sung to you at a concert without your having 
the slightest knowledge of the words. Some pleasure, of course, you 
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pared with the sensations you would have if you knew the-words, or 


` could follow them in‘a programme. ` Then you would find’not only 
that' certain passages that seemed to you the least, interesting before; : 


‘as mere music, are the essence of poignant expressiveness, but that 


these apparent peculiarities are justified, and indeed necessitated, by”. 


the poetry. ; - Now imagine that you hear the same song three months 
later. ` You. have forgotten the -actual ‘words, ‘point by point; but 
you still- retain the recollection of the’ emotional moods ‘they 


-could not help feelirig in the music ; bak it would be nothing com- i 


suggested ; and so you are still susceptible to each nuance of expres-. , 


sion in the music. From this to programme-wiusic is merely'a step. 


In a symphonic poem like Mazeppa, or Francesca da Rimini, or 


Les Djinns, you have a general idea of the ‘sequence. of moods or 


“pictures represented by the orchestra, You do not need, for 


‘example, the clarinet solo in Francesca to be set to words. ` No words 
could make it more apparent to you that here Francesca has emerged 
from the circle of tortured souls and is telling her pathetic ‘story to 


‘Dante and his guide. You read the lines from the Divine Comedy ` 


‘prefixed by Tschaikowsky to the music, and everything is perfectly 


_ Clear to you. In fact, you are`precisely in the same position as when 
_ listening to a fine song with a complete knowledge of its general 


purport and its emotional sequences, but with no knowledge of the 
actual words. A symphonic poem is not, and should not be, fettered 


-with the shackles of absolute music; -it'is really ‘a song without, 


„words, a -picture -without paint, In’ Liszt’s Die Ideale we` haye a 
-curious - development of this’ principle, that might very advan 
tageously be taken up by other composers. Liszt divides Scliiller’s 
poem into sections of different intensity or different timbre of feeling, 
and places each of these in, the score before the section of the: music 
that illustrates it. The whole symphonié poem goes on, of course, 


` without a break;. but we have, at each change i in the mental world 


‘suggested by the music, an indication in the words of thè precise 
outlook upon life with which Schiller and Liszt are now“ dealing. 


“Die Ideale i is, in fact, an extension of ‘the song-form,- in which the 


“words are not sung, but are either suggested to us or supposed to ‘be 


‘known to us. ralz 
Along the lines of programme-music there is great delor ment 


“possible and great work to be done. It might probably. be argued 


out that this form is ‘inherently more perfect than that of- music- 
.drama, since we have iil'it-a musical treatment of a dramatic subject 
‘without’ the unmusical padding that is essential to even the best 


miusic-drama, “With the exception of Tristan, none’ of Wagner’ s` 
` operas can approach his F'aust Overture for conciseness, . directnéss, and 
- completeness of form; and Tristañ, in its bést parts, is not so much 


‘an opera as. a symphonic poem to which words have sometimes béer” 


“added, by hook or by crook. © The final scene, for example, was 


t 
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evidently written simply for'the orchestra in the first place, as may 
be seen by the continuity of the orchestral part as compared with 
the frequent “ faking ” of the voice-part; and to this day nine people 
out of ten would prefer it without the voice—except, perhaps, towards 
the end. The same thing may be said of the Good Friday music in 
Parsifal, which is programme-music, pure and simple, the words 
having been adjusted to it in the best way Wagner could manage. 
Whether musicians would agree or not, however, that the pro- 
gramme-form is intrinsically more perfect than the opera, few will 
deny, on reflection, that it is perfection itself as compared with the 
symphony. The classical symphony has always been, as a whole, the 
essence of formlessness, a freak of the fortuitous. There is no earthly 
reason why it should have three or four or seven or ten move- 
ments; there is no earthly connection between the various move- 
ments after they are written—except in a programme-symphony, like 
the “ Pastoral.” Some day an enterprising conductor will arise who 
will have the courage to give a pasticcio symphony—the first move- 
ment from one symphony, the second from another, and so on. He 
will even paste together an allegro from Beethoven, an’ adagio from 
Tschaikowsky, a scherzo from Schubert, and a finale from Brahms; 
and in many cases he will get a better result than in the ordinary 
succession of movements by the same composer. The form of the 
classical symphony grew up by accident and has been perpetuated 
by tradition; but there is really room for something more coherent 
in these days. That is provided for us in the programme-form. 
Whether the symphonic poem be in one moyement, as the Francesca 
da Rimini or Mazeppa, or in several movements, as Berlioz’ Harold 
in Italy, Liszts Faust, or Tschaikowsky’s Manfred, there is really 
vital organic connection between its parts, some reason why it should 
begin here and end there—which could never be said of the classical 
symphony. That form will still continue to be written, because it 
meets one necessity of the human mind—the need to express its 
delight in sound, to admire the kaleidoscopic changes of which 
organised tone is capable, apart from any suggestions of speech or 
action. But there is another side of the human mind that also needs 
expression—the side that is turned towards life and men and books 
and pictures, that only thrills into speech atthe touch of concrete 
things; and to this need of humanity the musician has always known 
how to minister. In early days he wrote the song, in later days the 
opera; in the coming time he will express. himself in. programme- 
music. He could not do so before, because he had not the medium 
in which to utter the peculiar things he wanted to say. But now, 
that the orchestra has become the marvellous thing it is, the poetic 
musician has no bar to the expression of any pictorial vision or 
dramatic action that may be in him. : 
Ernest Newman. 
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-EVER was there a law more cavilled at than the Danish Old-Age 
Relief law. When it came into force, experts in the subject 
. were practically unanimous, in denouncing it as a dangerous 
measure, one fraught with disaster for the whole Danish nation. It 
would at once demoralize the masses and impoverish the classes, we 
were-assured: it would take from the former all inducement, to, save 3, 
while it would impose on the latter, by the enormous expenditure 
it would entail, a burden so heavy as to cripple industry. It would 
do: much positive harm, in fact, and no good whatever: this was a 
point on which they were all agreed; and any ‘suggestion that it- 
might possibly better the condition of the respectable poor, might at 
least render their lot endurable, was simply scoffed at. That was in 
1892; and, as it was then, so is it now, in England at any rate; 
here they who. have a good word to say for this Old-Age Relief system 
are few and far between. One reason why Mr. Chaplin’s scheme 
is looked on askance is undoubtedly the suspicion that its author, , 
in framing it, turned for inspiration to Denmark. 
__ That this Danish law is open to criticism, in more ‘respects than - 
“one, cannot be denied: even the men who defend it ‘most stoutly . 
admit that it stands. in sore-need of improvement. None the less, it. 
-is impossible to watch the way it works without realizing. that, with 
all its faults, it is a notable measure, oné that is doing much good in 
the kingdom in which it is in force, one that has increased there’ con- 
_ siderably the sum of human happiness. During the last few months 
I have been, not only in Copenhagen, but in every part of Denmark; 
and: wherever I have been, I have seen and talked to. old-age 
pensioners, men and women, not a few of them, whom this law alone , 
has saved front a hand to hand fight against starvation.. “I was _ 
“just at-my last bite, when help came,” one old pensioner told me ; 
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“ I don’t know what would have become of me, had the law not passed 
“when it did.” She gave me an odd look when I told her that, in 
any case, she would have been well cared for; the town would have 
seen to that. “The town would have given me pauper relief,” she 
answered, sharply, “and that I would not have had. No,” she 
added, emphatically, “I would not have had pauper relief.” 

In Denmark, to receive pauper relief is held to be a great disgrace, 
whereas to receive old-age relief is regarded as a credit rather than 
otherwise. Old-age relief, it must be remembered, is granted only 
to the respectable aged poor, to men and women above 60 who have 
never been convicted of crime, and who, during the 10 years pre- 
ceding their application for help, have neither received pauper 
relief, nor been found guilty of vagrancy or begging. To some it 
may seem strangé that the poverty-stricken should discriminate 
between the two forms of relief; but that they do so, there can be no 
doubt, This is a point on which Herr Wilnau is very emphatic, and 
no one in all Denmark can speak on it with more authority; for as 
Kredsinspecktér he has administered the Old-Age Relief law ever 
since it came into force, in a district comprising one-third of 
Copenhagen. The aged poor in this district are under his special 
care: it is he who investigates their claims for relief, and who 
decides, ‘practically, whether the claimants shall take rank as pen- 
sioners or as paupers. 

“ The respectable poor are keenly alive to the distinction our law now 
“makes between them and ordinary paupers,” he remarked, the other 
day, in reply to a question on the subject; “and they are grateful 
“that this distinction should be made. Many who would rather die 
“than accept pauper relief, accept old-age relief gladly.” And I 
heard the same tale on all sides, especially from the pensioners them- 
_ selves. “ Now you quite understand we are pensioners, not paupers,” 

one after another these old people would insist. “We have nothing 
“whatever to do with paupers; we need never even see them unless 
“we wish.” 

Some of these old-age pensioners are provided with small annuities, 
and are left to fend for themselves; others are boarded out with 
friends or relatives; others again, they who are at once alone- 
standing and feeble, are lodged in old-age homes; while the hope- 
lessly afflicted are in hospitals, where special wards are set apart 
for their use. For although the law decrees that “ the relief granted 
“must be sufficient for the support of the person relieved and of 
“his family, and for their treatment in case of illness,” it lays down 
no hard and fast rule as to the form it shall assume. In Copenhagen 
a beautiful old-age home is being built for the pensioners, each of 
whom will, if he chooses, live there ‘in a room with only one other 
inmate. Meanwhile; they are lodged in various institutions, and in 
two large tenement houses, where everything that can be done is 
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done to make life pleasant for them,- In smaller towns, a large 
- house has generally been fitted up for the pensioners; while in 
villages a good-sized cottage, as often as not, affords as much accom+ 
modation as they require: ‘All-these old-age homes are comfortable. 
retreats, and some of them—that at Friedensborg, and that at 
Randers, for instance—are quite delightful places. At Friedensborg, 
the old men and women: have each their own little room, unless they 
be husband and wife, in which case they share a larger one, if they- 
choose. If they have furniture they take it with them,. otherwise - 
the community provides them with what they require, just as: it. 
provides them with food, clothing, and pocket-money—about 4d. a 
week.. An inmate-of an old-age home looks on his room as. hia own, 
private property—excepting to’ clean it, no one may enter it without. 


' his permission. In some of the towns where I stayed, the Burgo-- 


master—the. supreme -authority in- old-age relief matters-accom-; 
panied me when I went to call on the pensioners; and he was 

received, I found, just as any other visitor. The old folk: always. 

came forward and shook hands with him, and bade him welcome in: 

a kindly fashion; but there was nothing in their manner to show 
that they felt he had any special right to be there. - 

Every .old-age home has, of course, its caretaker, or ‘caretakers, : d 
whose special duty it is to look after the inmates and give them a 
helping hand. They have-orders, however, to interfere with their | 
charges as little as possible, to let them-go their own way; in fact, so 
long as they: do' no harm. The old people may get up when, they - 
like, provided they are dressed by mid-day: they may go to bed; too, | 
when they like, only their lights must be out by 10. They may 
wander about the countryside the whole day long if. they choose; - 
they may visit their friends, or receive them in their own homes, 
whenever they feel inclined. Practically they may do exactly ; what 
they, like; provided, of. course; they behave themselves in a, seomly 
fashion. Should they, ‘however, so far forget themselves, while 
taking their walks abroad, as to beg, to frequent ‘beer-houses, or. in - 
any way to cause ‘scandal, they are deprived of their pocket money 
and are not allowed to go ‘beyond the garden for a time. The same 
punishment is meted out to them if they are quarrelsome, or in any 
other way interfere with the general comfort. For -more.serious, 
offences—disorderly conduct, drunkenness, etc—they are expelled 
from the home, and in this case they forfeit their es relief 
and become paupers- 

In many of the homes the insga all dine together aa have the 
rest of their meals in their own rooms. As a rule, , hot milk is. 
served to them.at 7 a.m.; and at 9 aim., and again at 3 p.m. tliey., 
make coffee for themselves, and have with: it bread and ‘cheese or 
butter—in Copenhagen, oddly enough, margarine. At 12 they have- 
` dinner, and a very good dinner it always is, somewhat highly Havoured, 
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perhaps, but that is out of deference to the taste of those who eat 
it, and it is always made up of dishes that the weak-toothed can 
easily digest. Then at 6 p.m. they have tea and cakes and anything 
savoury that may have been left over from dinner. Everything 
given them to eat is of the best quality, and is well cooked and 
nicely served. The clothes they wear, too, are thoroughly good, 
woollen, as a rule, warmer and more comfortable, they say, than 
they have ever had the chance of wearing in their lives before. 
Then they are well tended, and are treated with much kindly con- 
sideration; for they are under the protection of the whole 
community, and woe be to any official who should venture to do 
them wrong. In one house I found an electric bell fitted up close 
to cach bed. “When we ring our servant comes at once,’ an 
ancient dame informed me, her face all aglow. with pride and delight 
as she spoke. 

Although the pensioners who live in these homes are infinitely 
better off, from the material point of view, than those who receive 
mcney allowances, still the poor themselves, so long at least as they 
are fairly strong, certainly prefer having allowances. And allow- ° 
ances the great majority of them have. In Copenhagen the average 
old-age pension is £6 19s. a year for one person, and £8 12s. for a 
family—a man and his wife, as a rule; in the trading towns it is 
£7 15s. for one person, and £9 1s. 9d. for a family; and in country 
districts it is £3 11s. 10d. for one person, and £5 4s. 4d. for a family. 
In judging of the amount of these pensions it must be remembered 
that the pensioners, in case of illness, receive in addition medical 
advice gratis, as well as medicine and whatever elso the doctor 
chooses to order. It must be remembered, too, that the cost of 
living is considerably lower throughout Denmark, excepting in 
Copenhagen—and even there it is lower—than in England. Still 
to live on £3 11s. 10d. a year, even where food is cheapest, means a 
hard fight, and there is certainly in some districts great poverty 
among the pensioners. Even where they are poorest, however, I 
never met a man—or a woman—who would have exchanged the 
pittance of a pension for a pauper allowance twice as great: The 
general feeling among them seems to be that to live on short 
commons is but a small matter compared with becoming a pauper— 
losing one’s right as a citizen, one’s freedom of action, one’s vote. 
So far as Copenhagen is concerned, Herr Wilnau maintains.that the 
pensioners are, as a rule, quite content with the amount they 
receive. And he has proof at hand for what he says; for he holds 
the certificates of all the pensions ever granted ‘in his district, and 

each certificate he has so marked as to show at a glance whether the 
pensioner, when first told the amount he would receive, expressed 
satisfaction or otherwise. If he expressed satisfaction a “+” 
stands on his certificate; if dissatisfaction a “—”; and if he went 
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on his way in silence, a blank is left. Now, for.every certificate that 
is marked —, there are.a hundred at least marked +, and perhaps 
three left unmarked. 

To' me the pensioners, not only in Copenhagen, but throughout the 
country, seemed to be a singularly contented and happy set of old. 
folk. There are grumblers among them, of course—men who declare . 
that the authorities, in fixing the amount of their allowances, forgot | 
all about tobacco; women.who sniff at the colour of the gowns-given: 
them to wear;’ both men and women, too, with more serious griev-.. 
ances. Still, these are the exceptions; ‘the great majority are well 
satisfied with their lot in life, and frankly admit that they have great ` 
reason to be thankful. “It was very different in the olden days, : 
“before our law was passed,” they were very careful to explain to 
me. “Such folk as we had a hard time of it then. Why, we must 
“either starve or become paupers.” Evidently the fact of their 
having votes is to them a source of supreme satisfaction. I hardly 
ever talked with one of the old men for five minutes without his. 
finding an opportunity of telling me he was a burgess. “Carriages 
“are sent to take us to the voting booths at elections, you know,” an- 
inmate of an old-age home informed nie with infinite pride. .“ We 
“have always plenty of, newspapers here,” another of them remarked. 
“The editors send them to us gratis; that comes of having votes.” 
The keen interest they all take in what is going on in the world is 
quite remarkable—among them there is not a touch of, that listless ` 
indifference so characteristic of our own State-supported aged poor. 
T once came across some half-dozen pensioners, all women, too, in a 
state of wild excitement. Their wrinkled old faces were flushed, 
their hands were trembling, and there were tears in many of their 
eyes. One of the number had-just been reading aloud to the -Test 
an account'of a battle in South Africa. . 

The Old-Age Relief law was passed for the express purpose. of 
bettering the lot of the respectable poor in their old age; and in 
whatever else it may have failed, in this, so far at least. as I can 
_ judge, it has certainly succeeded. “At the. present time the worn-out 
- worker class are undoubtedly better cared for in Denmark than in” 
any other country I know—much better than in England, France 
or Germany. And that this state. of things is due, in a great 
measure, to the working of the Old-Age Relief law there can hardly 
be a doubt, it seems to me. Still, I was but a sojourner in the land, 
and the question is one on which only they who live there, the Danes 
themselves, can speak with authority. To Danes, therefore, I 
referred it, to Danes of all classes, all parties, officials, non-officials, 
clergymen, ‘laymen, to the men who helped to frame the, law, and 
the men who fought against it tooth:and nail. . “Has this Old-Age 
“Pension law of yours really benefited the people for whose sake it ` 
“was passed?” I asked them, each in turn. “ During the eight years _ 
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“it has now been in force, has it, or has it not, added materially to 
“the well-being and general comfort of the respectable poor? Are 

“they as a class happier and more contented now than they were 
“before the law was passed?” And, with one exception, all whom 
I asked replied “ Yes.” : 

“ Already the law has brought about a very notable change for the 
“better in the condition of the respectable poor”—Herr Marcus 
Rubin, the director of the Danish State Bureau of Statistics, assured 
me. “It is not so much that they are now materially richer than 
“they were before the law was passed—although richer they un- 
“ doubtedly are—as that they are more at ease in their minds, more 
“contented with their lot; and this because they are no longer 
“haunted, as they used to be, by the fear of becoming paupers.” 
Herr Rubin’s opinion carries great weight, of course, for he has for 
years past made the subject his special study. It was owing, in a 
great measure, indeed, to his efforts, that old-age pensions were first 
brought within the sphere of practical politics in Denmark. 

“So far as the general comfort of the respectable poor are con- 
“cerned, the law certainly works for weal, not for woe,” Statsraad 
Jacobi, the Burgomaster of Copenhagen, who is head of the Poor-law 
Department, maintains. “Under the new system, the worn-out 
“worker class are undoubtedly better off than they were under the 
“old.” Herr Krieger, the chief of the Home Office Department that 
watches over the administration of the relief in the Communes, holds 
that the law has done much good in the land, and so dar at least 
very little harm. This“is the opinion, too, of practically every pro- 
vincial Burgomaster I ever met. “The law is decidedly popular 

“among the poor themselves, and that, I think, is a strong point in 
“its favour,’ Herr Wilnau declares. “No one who knows our 
“people can doubt that they are in many ways more comfortable now 
“than they were before the law was passed. The fact that they need 
“never become paupers makes all the difference in the world to the 
“respectable among them.” According to Dr. Westergaard, too, 
who is at once Professor of Political Economy/at the Copenhagen , 
University, and leader of the Christian Socialists, the law has 
undoubtedly brought about a change for the better in the condition 
of the respectable poor; still, this change is by no means so great as 
it ought to be, he maintains, or at least as he had hoped it would be. 
The Social Democrats go further, of course. In their opinion the 
law gives far too little and asks far too much. Even as it stands, 
however, the measure is one to be thankful for, they admit. “Could 
7 “ England but have some such law as this Old-Age Relief law, what 

‘a difference it would make to the poor.” It was the Colonel of the 
Danish Salvation Army who made this remark; and he added: 
“Nowhere in all Europe is there so much done as in Copenhagen to 
“make the old folk happy in their latter days.” He is an English- 
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man, one who knows well the eonditions under which the poverty- 
stricken live in all parts of the world.’ 

They whose opinions are here quoted are all more or less experts 
in the subject in question; and they are none of: them, it is well to 
note, blind admirers of. the Old-Age Reélief law. Some of them 
indeed—Herr Jacobi and Herr Wilnau among the number—hold | 
_ strongly that in more respects than one it is a bad law; and they all 

admit that it is open to improvement. None the less they, without 
exception, agree—just as the great mass of the nation agree, rich 
and poor alike, the very man in the street—that even in its present 
form it has to a great extent answered the purpose for which it was 
passed: it has lightened the burden of the respectable poor. by 
relieving them of their greatest fear. These people are now no 
longer weighed down by. the dread of becoming’ paupers : they know 

that come what will they, will be provided for, in a somewhat scanty 
fashion, perhaps, but still in a fashion that entails no disgrace. And 
‘this in itself is to them a source of infinite content. 

Even for a good thing, however, too high a ptice may be paid: - 
before we can judge of the Danish Old-Age Relief system, we must 
know what it costs.” Ix the old-age homes the cost per head is rarely 
more than is. a day, and averages rather under lid. Thus those . 
lucky old people who live there in peace and comfort, with a halo of 
dignity around them too, actually cost their fellows considerably less 
than our poor old paupers cost us. It seems almost incredible that 
it should ke: so, but so it undoubtedly is, as carefully verified, 
statistics fully prove. The truth of the matter ib, the very, arrange- 
ments that contribute most to the well-being of the inmates of these 
homes entail no expenditure whatever. Danish ratepayers are none 
the poorer for housing the more worthy of those whom they must 
support quite apart from the worthless; for treating them with a 
respectful consideration; for showing deference to their wishes, nay, 
even their prejudices, and leaving them free to go their own way. 
and see their friends when they choose. Clothes that bear no stigma 
. cost not one whit more than uniform; little cups of tea and coffee 
are inexpensive luxuries; while tripe and sheeps’ heads are- cheaper 
by far than hard-boiled beef. Even that pocket-money which, adds 
‘so much to the happiness of these old Danes, which gives them so 
delightful a feeling of independence, entails an outlay of.only 4d. ` 
per head a week. Then in Denmark no money is wastéd on super- 
fluous officials. In the very largest of the institutions there, the 
administrative expenses, salaries, etc., do not exceed one-fifth of the 
whole expenditure; and in somé of the old-age homes they hardly 
reach one-twentieth. In English workhouses, the cost of adminis- 
tration amounts. in some cases ‘to nearly as much as the cost of | 
maintaining the inmates. 

In 1892, the first year in which the law was in force, the expendi- 
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ture on old-age relief, on the administration of the relief as well as 
on. the relief itself, amounted to £142,108; in 1894 it amounted to 
£180,523; and in 1897 to £282,747. These sums must not, how- 
. ever, be regarded as representing the actual cost of old-age relief— 
i.e., the actual burden imposed on the nation by the law of 1891. 
For, law or no law, the aged poor must be maintained; and a large 
part of the money that is now spent on old-age relief would have 
been spent on poor relief had the Old-Age Relief law never passed. 
Of this we have proof in the fact that no sooner was the Old-Age 
Relief law in force in Denmark, than the expenditure on pauper 
relief decreased considerably. In 1890 this expenditure amounted 
to £457,142; by 1894—three years after the introduction of the 
old-age relief system—it had fallen to’ £396,877; and by 1896 
to £376,187. In 1897 it amounted to £384,109, that is to say, it was 
less by £73,033 than in 1890. But meanwhile the population of 
Denmark had increased rapidly; the cost of pauper relief must 
therefore also have increased had the Old-Age Relief law not been 
in force. Herr Rubin calculates that, had the cost of pauper relief 
increased during the years from 1890 to 1897 in the same ratio to 
population as it actually did increase during the years from 1880 to 
1890, it would have amounted in 1897 not to £384,109, but at least 
to £495,220. Thus the direct result of the granting of old-age relief 
is that a saving of some £111,111 a year in the cost of pauper relief 
‘ has been effected. But the full cost of old-age relief is, as we have 
seen, £232,747 a year; the actual cost of it to the nation, therefore, 
is only £121,636 a year. And towards this sum the State contributes 
£116,373—+.e., half the full cost of the relief. So far as the local 
ratepayers are concerned, therefore, the cost of the relief is only 
£5,263 a year! Herr Rubin is of opinion; indeed, that, at the 
present time, old-age relief entails no burden whatever on the 
country communes, as the outlay on this form of relief is entirely 
‘ covered—in some cases more than covered—by the money received 
as the State grant, together with the savings effected in pauper 
relief; what little burden there is falls entirely on the towns. It is 
interesting to note that the cost of old-age relief and pauper relief 
together is, per head of the population, lower by 5/1 in Copenhagen 
than is the cost of pauper relief alone in London. 

In 1897 there were in all Denmark 39,048 persons in the receipt 
of old-age relief, and they have dependent on them 15,240 more—- 
wives almost invariably. Thus the £232,747 spent on the relief in 
that year was spent on securing the comfort in their latter days of 
no fewer than 54,288 persons—respectable old folk, old folk of the 
very kind that deserved to be helped? £232,747 is not a high price for 
even so small a country as Denmark to pay for the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is doing justice to its worn-out workers, that it is 
treating them generously as they have a right to be treated. And, 
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as we have seen, the price really paid is not even £232,747, but only 
£121,636. Whatever else it.may have. done, the working of this 
Danish experiment has certainly proved that an Old-Age. Relief 
-system.can be devised that entails no overwhelming expenditure on ` 
` the country adopting it. It has proved, too—and this, for us as a 
nation, is a point of special interest—that it is possible to discriminate 
among the destitute; to decide who must rank as pensioners, and 
who as paupers—to separate the sheep from the goats-in fact. - This 
is work, it must be remembered, that our poor-law authorities always 
declare cannot be done, which it passes the wit of man to do: 
properly.. Herr Wilnau, however, who speaks from experience, 
holds that it can be done, must be done, and, as a point of fact, is 
being done- with fairly satistactory results. Not that he under- 
rates the difficulties that lie in the way of doing it: these are great, 
he admits, even in Copenhagen, and would be still greater, of course, 
in London. . Still he scoffs at the idea of their being insuperable. 
Criminals are already sorted, practically everywhere; and what the 
police can do, the poor-law officials can do toi, he maintains, if a 
choose to take the trouble. ; 

Although the Danish Old-Age Relief law works with a quite sur- 
-prising smoothness—doing much good the while, and at a compara- 
tively small cost—it has none the less two glaring defects: it leaves 
too much power in the hands of the local authorities, and it offers no” 
encouragement: whatever to thrift. The local authorities have a free 
hand in ‘fixing the amount of the relief they grant; they have a free ` 
hand,. too, to a great extent, in deciding who shall receive it. ` The 
consequence is, that in some’ communes the pensions are twice as high 
as they are`in others; in some, too, the fact of having a weakness for 
brandy is a bar to obtaining old-age relief, whereas’ in others it is 
not. : With regard- to thrift, the law as it stands places a premium 
on unthrift, as it enacts that the relief granted “must be sufficient 
“for the support of the person relieved.” Thus the less a‘man has, 
the more he receives; indeed, when the law first came into force, 
there were jurists-who maintained that to obtain anything he must 
have nothing; and in some country districts, applicants for relief 
‘were told that they must go home and spend what savings they had, 
before help could be given them. The Home Office, however, soon 
put an end to this absurd state of things by decreeing that this was 
not what'the law meant, whatever it might say. Still, no matter 
what is the interpretation placed on the measure, it offers no 
inducement to save; for, if a man has saved, the authorities in 
- fixing the amount of the pension he is to receive, deduct from the 
pension he would otherwise have received the income derived fron 
his saving. 
: This is undoubtedly a very serious defect in the Relief lew; ` 
strangely enough, however, it is one that seems, so far: at. least, -to 
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have done very little harm; indeed, Herr Rubin, Professor Wester- . - 


gaard, and many others, maintain that it has done no harm at all; 
that the working classes in Denmark are, in fact, not one whit less 
inclined to be thrifty now than they were before the Old-Age Relief 
law was passed. And what little evidence I could obtain on the 
subject was, for the most part, to the same effect. For instance, 
Herr Sérensen, the Inspector-General of the Sick Relief Funds, says 
that the Danish workers were never so eager to insure against 
sickness as they are now. New insurance societies are springing 
up on all sides. Then the managers of the Dansk Folkeforsikrings- 
anstalt, and other banks in which the working classes invest their 
savings, declare that their business is in a more flourishing condition 
at the present time than ever before; the number of their clients is 
increasing from day to day. These facts certainly point to an 
increase rather than a decrease in thrift. On the other hand, it is 
true, those benefit societies that devote themselves specially to pro- 
viding their clients with old-age pensions do much less business 
now than formerly. Of this we have proof in the recent history of 
the Postmen’s Benefit Society. The truth of the matter seems to be 
that the collective savings of the Danish workers are greater now 
than formerly, but that their individual savings are in some cases 
less. Before the Old-Age Relief system was introduced, a certain 
number of them strove hard to lay by enough wherewith to keep 
starvation at bay, when their working days should be passed. Now 
a very much larger number strive to lay by enough wherewith to 
ward off pauperism during illness, and during those critical years 
between 50 and 60. If during these years they receive pauper 
relief, though it be but one penny, they forfeit their right to rank 
at 60 as pensioners. 

Although these defects in the Relief law may hitherto have done 
but little positive harm, the Danes are keenly alive to the fact that 
they may, as time passes, become a source of real danger to the well- 
being of the State. There is a strong feeling throughout the nation, 
therefore, that the said defects must be removed. And already 
a measure has been formulated, under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment too, for the express purpose of removing them. Its 
author is Herr Jacobi, the man to whom Copenhagen owes, in a 
great measure, its position as the model city of all Europe, so far 
as the poor are concerned. As head of the Poor Law Department, 
Herr Jacobi has under his control the administration of the Old-Age 
Relief law; he knows therefore to a nicety wherein lies the strength 
of the measure and wherein lies its weakness. He is at once a 
practical organiser and an expert in all matters relating to 
pauperism. Thus, if this law can be shorn of its blemishes, he is 
the man to shear it. And shorn it can be, he declares; nay, he 
does more, he shows us exactly how the work is to be Gone, 
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In his scheme for the improvement of the Old-Age Relief system, 
Herr Jacobi is careful to leave untouched the two distinctive features 
of the presént law: were his Bill passéd to-morrow, Old-Age Relief 
‘would still continue to be given only to the deserving, would 
continue, too, to be given free—not in return for contributions. 

. Many suggestions have been made of late, that this relief should be 
given to all the aged poor, to the worthy: and the worthless alike; , 
_but to these he has turned a deaf ear. He even insists that the 
standard of respectability, to which the recipients, of the relief ‘are ‘to 
conform, must be raised: that the thriftless and the drunken shall 
no longer, even in the most indulgent. of communes, be allowed to , 
rank as pensioners. He has turned a deaf ear, too, to the suggestion 
that the workers should be called upon tò contribute towards the 
cost‘ of their own old-age pensions, holding that, for the great 
majority of them, to do so is impossible. In Denmark, it must be 
` remembered, the bulk of the population are agriculturists,-and their 
average earnings are only £29 3s. 4d. a year. Even the ‘skilled ` 
Copenhagen artisan earns on an average only £61 a year. Herr 
Jacobi has contented himself in fact, and very wisely, with leaving 
the present law unaltered so far as possible, with merely removing 
from: it its defects. Showld the Rigsdag pass his Bill, local, 
authorities would no longer be able to indulge in caprices at the 
expense of the pensioners; while the pensioners themselves would 
be deprived of all excuse for thriftlessness._ i 
The, law, 'as it stands, enacts that, to be eligible for old-age relief, 
a man must be without.the means of providing himself, or, those 
dependent on him, with the necessities of life; but it leaves to the 
local authorities the duty: of deciding what are the necessities of 
life; and what means a man must have in order to procure them. 
Herr Jacobi proposes that this shall be changed; that a certain 
standard shall be fixed; and that all whose means fall below this 
standard shall be regarded as being without the means of providing 
themselves with necessities; and therefore, if they fulfil the condi- 
tions with regard. to age and respectability, as being eligible for 
old-age relief. He fixes the standard, for a single person, at an 
income of £20 per year, or property worth £222; and for a married 
couple, at an.income of £26-13s. 4d. a year, or property worth £296. 
This is for Copenhagen alone; in smaller towns and in the country, 
the standard would be lower. 
Then, the law in-its present form leaves the local authorities free 
to decide the amount of the relief they grant, decreeing only that. 
it must be sufficient for the support of the person relieved. This, 
too,.must be changed, Herr Jacobi insists. In his Bill he proposes 
that the pensions henceforth granted shall be fixed in amount and ° 
on a sliding scale. Should it become law, a pensioner, if a single 
person, would receive when between 60 and 65 years of age, 
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£3 6s. 8d. a year; between 65 and 70, he would receive £6 13s. 4d. 
a year; between 70 and 75, £10 a year; between 75 and 80, 
£13 6s. 8d.; and when above 80, £16 13s. 4d. a year. The pension 
of a man. with a wife would always be 40 per cent. higher than that 
of a single person of the same age. This scale of pensions, it must 
be noted, is for Copenhagen alone. These pensions are to be granted 
independently of any savings the recipients may have made, pro- 
viding the pension itself, together with the income derived from the 
savings, do not amount to more than £22 15s. Gd. a year for a single 
person. 

In fixing the minimum pension at £3 6s. 8d. a year, Herr Jacobi 
is, of course, not blind to the fact that no human being could possibly 
live, in Copenhagen, on such an income. His contention is, however, 
that the average pensioner is, at 60, quite able to do a certain amount 
of work; and that if he be not willing to do it, and thus eke out 
his pension, he must accept pauper relief, unless, indeed, he have 
savings to fall back upon. As for the persons who at 60 are 
physically incapable of working, he has framed a special clause for 
their benefit; they are to be allowed to rank five years in ailvance 
of their age—to claim a pension of £6 18s. 4d. at 60 and of £10 at 
65. He also proposes to leave intact the pensioners’ right to free 
treatment in case of illness, and to admission to an old-age home 
when too feeble to live alone. 

Herr Jacobi seems, certainly, to have found the right solution for 
a very difficult problem. Were the Danish Old-Age Relief system 
reformed as he proposes to reform it, it would, in many respects, be 
a model system, one which other nations might, perhaps, with ` 
advantage adopt as their own. 

Epitn SELLERS. 


WHAT I SAW AT KANSAS .CITY 


(Being a few personal notes ‘made during the National Convention 
which nominated Mr. Bryan for President of the United States). 


HE Democratic Party of the United States on July 4th, 1900, 
met in Kansas'City for the purpose of selecting a Presidential 
candidate likely to -defeat the present incumbent, Mr. 

McKinley. The theory of.a national Convention is that all sections 
ofthe country and all leadéis in party matters have on. this occasion 
an opportunity to present their views: regarding candidates, and that 
from this free expression of publiq{*pinion there proceeds’ finally .a 
` name likely to unite the party. u 
The scene of this Convention was’a town of nearly two hundred 
` thousand inhabitants, lying about half-way between. the Atlantic and 
Pacific, some 1,500 miles from New York, and about half-way 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Canadian border. 
It was a long, hot, costly journey—but well worth all the time and 
‘sweat involved; for is there a moment more interesting historically 
than when the die is being cast for the man who may be virtual ruler 
of 70 or 80 millions of free people? 
So I boarded a sleeping-car and paid my fare to Kansas City. In ` 


the berth below me were a couple who were also bound for the great . 


Convention. He was a long-haired farmer from Ashtabula—a Silver 

advocate—she also had long hair, and was the more useful of the 

two, for she could cook, and insisted upon my sharing her luncheon 

basket, which was twice the size of their other luggage. My preju-. 
` dice against long-haired men was not weakened by this trip, for he 

told me that in his opinion the chief function of ‘good government 

was to make money when it became needful—not to leave that to’ 
selfish private bankers, who kept hoarding gold, or, worse still, 

shipping it- to England at times when it was more needed here, . 
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Of course, I could not question so plausible a proposition, but I 
ventured to think that he was not radical ehough—that what we 
needed was not merely a silver dollar, but a brass one as well—it 
would cost less. 

“No, sir,’ said he; “silver it must be, because silver is the stuff 
“first mentioned in the Bible as legal tender—silver is the coin of 
“ manifest destiny—-when Abraham was buried they paid the under- 
“taker in silver—and you can’t go behind that.” 

It was worth while travelling two days and two nights to find a man 
so honest and at the same time so tortuously minded as this silver 
apostle. I had not rubbed up against such political economy since 
leaving the Transvaal: no wonder he sided with the Boers and 
regarded Englishmen as bloodthirsty tyrants. 

In Kansas City things are not done by halves. The popular brand 
of cigars during Convention week was named after a notorious 
highway robber called Jesse James. One citizen told me with ill- 
concealed pride that there were more crimes committed in Kansas 
City than in any other place of its size. “Kansas City has got 
“morte churches and more gambling hells than any other place of 
“the same population. Were a live town—you bet.” 

This conversation occurred on an electric car. I had boarded one 
at the railway station for the purpose of taking a look round, and if 
possible securing a night’s lodging. The hotels were full to suffoca- 
tion; even the outer air was like a sultry day in the Arabian Gulf; 
the hall-ways were slippery with tobacco juice; perspiring politicians 
wandered about, valise in hand, glad to find a bed at any price. 
In the barber’s shop a “delegate” offered me a share in his 
room, with seven other fellow Nebraskans. I said I would 
reserve my decision. One hotel said I could have half of 
another’s bed in a closet opening out upon an air shaft, Even 
this did not tempt me. I wandered up and down the streets 
until finally I did find that most precious of luxuries—speaking for 
this particular time and place—a room to myself and a bath with 
running water. 

The bed had been designed by the landlady to accommodate at 
least one more during the Convention week, but by representing to .. 
her that my nocturnal habits were very bad, and that I would pay 
extra for the luxury I sought, she yielded, and I had the little room 
to myself. ' 

But privacy is a thing for temperate climes only. In the tropics 
we soon reach the limits of the ten commandments and other props 
to our artificial social existence. Kansas City looks on the map as 
though it belonged to the temperate zone, but on the particular 
4th of July,-1900, when Bryan was nominated for the Presidency 
of these United States the maps were obviously wrong, for the 
thermometer indicated Ceylon or Singapore. The idea of closing a 
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_ door or-window never occurred to me while in that heated centre of 
democratic machinery—night and day my room was open to all 
comers. And if my experience be typical, then it is proof that the 
people of the place are better than report; for no violation of my 
property, or even person, was attempted. 

And herein lies the charm of travel in these parts. The people 
are more open than- with us of the Atlantic sea-board—more 
frank, more inquisitive, perhaps more natural. When they enter . 
a restaurant they remove not merely the hat, but the coat and waist- ` 
coat as well, whereas we'of a worn-out civilisation shrink, from hypo- ` 
critical pretence, from making ourselvyes-comfortable. When I saw 
a man’ who did not sit-in his shirtsleeves I at once assumed that he 
was a visiting stranger—a moral coward—some one whose shirt 
happened to be temporarily occupied elsewhere—at any rate, some- ` 
thing devoid of native flavour. , 

A compassionate citizen of Kansas City, discovering easily that I 
was an Easterling, and therefore ignorant, took me kindly in charge, . 
‘and went considerably out of his way to educate me on the present 
status of the place. $ 

“That house,” said he, “is the finest house in America. It was 
“built by J. L. Smith—ever hear of him? big lard man—struck it 
“fat. in the boom—that house cost half-a-million—that man has 
“ the-finest picture in the world, cost ten thousand dollars—not much 
“ bigger than your two hands—suppose you didn’t know that Kansas 
“City was quite an art centre—one of our leading society ladies is 
“studying art in Paris—pays 300 dollars a lesson—and folks say ` 
“that she’s going to have a picture in the Grand ‘Saloon’ next year. 
says she won’t sell it for less than $1500.00. 

“ See that house there? the one with the Elizabethan piazza—that 
“belongs to our principal tenor-—he’s. got the finest voice in the 
“world; he sings Sundays in the choir here, and gets 7,500 dollars 
“a year; there’s nothing in Europe that. can reach him. That 
“man’s voice can reach from here clean across the Missouri into 
“ Kansas.” : ; 

‘Of course I expressed my pride in knowing that our common 
country contained so much that was unique. > 

“Yes, sir, you Easterners don’t know what eee is in the Wert" 

‘we slaughter more hogs in Kansas City than in any other city in 
« the world of the same size;—we have more trolleys than. any other 
“city in the world—we’ve got the finest Convention hall in the 
l “ world, and as for push and hustle, why we go to New York when 

‘we want.to sleep!” 

I had seen Kansas City in 1876, when it was little more than a ' 
frontier town, mostly shanties, pigs and mud. Travellers talked of 
it then. as we now refer to some ephemeral mining place in Alaska. 
Now, however, not only is Kansas’ City a little Chicago, but it. 
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embodies the spirit that is seeking to give a President to the United 
States. : , 

So let us go into the Convention—but first get a ticket. So I went 
at once to the most important man, the Honble. Richard Croker, 
sometimes called “The Boss” par execllence. When I rapped at his 
hotel door, it was after I had seen several politicians turned away 
on the plea that he was busy, and’so I had scant hope of succeeding 
where more important citizens had failed. 

However, I determined to try, and after much rapping the door 
was opened two inches by one who subsequently proved to be Mr. 
Freedman. He had laid aside his coat out of deference to Kansas 
City custom, but was otherwise in the faultless attire of a prosperous 
member of Tammany Hall. I recognised him at once. He asked 
me what I wanted. I said I wanted to see Mr. Croker. The coolness 
of my request would have disconcerted a less experienced diplomat. 
Mr. Freedman merely answered that my request could not be 
granted. He said it without irritation, as might a well-schooled 
Loru Chamberlain who declines to present an unauthenticated] 
tourist to Queen Victoria. Mr. Freedman was courteous, but 
obviously impressed by the monstrosity of my request. I finally 
begged this Lord Keeper to the Court of Tammany to give Mr. 
Croker a note, which I handed him—a line of introduction from a 
mutual friend. , 

So at last I was admitted to the centre of political interest. Eager 
politicians came and went—always something connected with “the 
Chief ”—what would he do, what did he think? When I entered the 
room I was presented to one Vice-Presidential candidate, chosen by 
Mr. Croker. Next day events had happened which made another 
man more available, so Mr. Croker selected another candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency—voila tout! 

“The Chief” had two rooms at the Midland Hotel in Kansas City, 
the first, a bedroom, was during the day used as a reception-room for 
his friends—a species of lounge for the leaders of Tammany Hall. 
The second room was a dining-room, where more private conferences 
were held. The important politicians came here to pay court to 
their uncrowned King. Here Governors of States, Senators, officials 
of high grade, attended the levee of the man whom they feared if 
they did not love; and many brought with them a train of minor 
politicians, who asked only the privilege of seeing and possibly 
shaking hands with the “Boss” of New York. Some think that it 
is only in the palace that men speak in hushed voices and gaze 
with awe upon the face of royalty; let me tell such that the German 
Emperor in the robes of the Black Eagle radiates no more power by 
smile or frown than does His Majesty King Croker holding audience 
in the bedroom of a Kansas City hotel. The Kaiser is limited by a 
constitution ; Richard Croker is less trammeled, his power is complete, 
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he governs a community. vastly more rich and populous than was 
the whole of Prissia when Frederick the Great ascended the throne, 
and his treasury is full. There is not a crowned head in Europe 
that does not envy Mr. Croker; there is not a crowned head west of . 
Warsaw whom Mr. Croker cannot afford to pity. - 

I should-have been less than ‘human had I not been secthtudle 
affected by meeting such a man. My experience covers quite a 
catalogue of rulers. by right divine—some in Europe, some in ~ 
Africa, some in Asia—black, white and yellow. Royalty has much 
in common tthe world over. But in that list I can recall few, very 
few, who made me fcel more of the majesty encircling a King than 
did Richard Croker in the midst of his Tammany courtiers. 

‘He received me with apparent warmth, and shook hands with a 
srhile which had ‘for its object the placing me completely at ease: 
He*seemed to say by his action— Now then, you are the one man of 
‘thé whole world with whom I am pleased to meet and chat; this ' 
“Convention ‘is an awful bore, so let us. dismiss it from our sander 

“and think of something more agreeable.” We ‘sat by an open: 
window, while eager politicians came and went and stood in far-off 
corners waiting their turn. All the while Mr. Croker-gave his whole - 
attention to me, answered my. questions with frankness, presented 
me with a badge of Tammany Hall, and invited me to make his 
headquarters mine whenever I happened in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Croker has a face much resembling the late General Grant— - 
a face that can light up into kindliness under the influence of a smile, 
.. but which ordinarily is the mask of a-reserved nature. He is a man 
of few, very few, words. . Like Paul Kruger, he has the capacity for ` 
making a visitor feel thoroughly uncomfortable by sheer force of 
silence eloquently sustained. Mr. Croker shows no sign of restless- 
ness; if he ever is embarrassed he never shows it. “He is. not shy, 
nor does he yet feel it. awkward to stand still with all his muscles in ' 
repose, apparently thinking of nothing. He has frozen men by a 
single staré, has blighted the lives of politicians by a shrug; a 
sidelong glance. His vocabulary may be limited, but the few words 
he ‘uses suffice-for all iig needa, and -what more do we ask of 
language? . 

On landing in New York aiy a fee. days before the Convention 
Mr. Croker was met by ‘the eminent politicians of Tammany Hall, 
amongst them one whom he had had occasion to reprimand. AJl the 
political world of America was curious to know) whether Croker": 
would forgive this man or not. They learned it.on the deck of the 
steamer. - Mr. Croker merely treated. the gentleman in question asan 
acquaintance, instead’ of as a friend. No stranger would have 
detected. in Mi. Croker’s action anything calling for comment, but’ 
Tammany Hall knew that that particular man was of no y further use 
_ on earth—at least, politically. 
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Mr. Croker shakes hands with reluctance—does not seem eager to 
make new acquaintance; he is courteous. towards those who crowd 
to pay him honour, but his manner shows that he submits because it 
is his duty. He receives the homage of his retainers much as Queen 
Victoria submits to the ordeal of a Drawing Room. 

When Mr. Croker took a seat in front of me I was impressed by the 
fact that for the time being his whole body was in repose. His 
hands rested easily on the arms of the chair, his fingers were out- 
stretched, he did not fumble with his watch chain or rattle the keys 
in his pockets, as nine out of ten of my: political friends would have 
done under similar circumstances. His manner was restful, and had 
in it something hypnotic. I could not but contrast him for a 
moment with such temperaments as are embodied in Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Morley, or Mr. Bryce. Is the time at hand 
when Britons shall seek amongst Yankees the type of repose 
demanded by Herbert Spencer? 

Had I seen Mr. Croker for the first time at Kansas City, without 
knowing who he was, I might, judging by his dress and features, 
have concluded that he was some English banker, a mere tourist, 
come to note the vagaries of a Yankee Convention. In the midst 
of excitable and perspiring politicians Croker alone seemed cool and 
indifferent; yet of them all it was. he who kept the most machinery 
in action. Others did the shouting, but he selected the shouters. 
He, the most important single man at the Convention, made not a 
single speech, never mounted the platform; only a very few saw hun 
at all. 

I can recall but one statement made by him since his return from 
Europe, and as that statement was confirmed by him to me I quote it 
here as illustrating the spirit in which the Presidential campaign will 
be waged—at least by him. Of course the large Irish element in 
Mr. Croker’s following will readily explain the references to England. 

“Tf you’wish conquests and elect military heroes to rush things 
“with a hurrah, the American people will have te pay dearly for 
“it all” 

“The remedy is to strangle Jingoism now, before it gets out of its 
“cradle. It is a monster that will otherwise grow strong enough to 
“strangle the liberties and the institutions of this Republic, and 
“spread ruin in its path, as it has ever done in the history of the 
“world. And the only way to rescue the country from these dangers 
“is to elect William Jennings Bryan, who has statesmanlike and 
“sound patriotic views on all these matters.” 

_ “He is the greatest leader we have in any party,” he said, “and 
“is in all respects a great man and an honest man, whose election 
“ will be the best thing that has happened for this country, at least 
"in a generation.” 

“What do you consider Bryan’s strongest points of campaign P” 
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“In the East, and I suppose all over the country, kis position in 

“opposition to trusts, imperialism and militarism unite all people 

“not blinded by partisan feeling. - Militarism means to take your 

“son from his family and avocations for the five best years of his 
“life. If-he has a calling or a.vocation it is spoiled. That is what 
“a big standing army means. Ask the Germans how they like it in 
‘ Germany, or ask people from any of the other military nations. 
“Why, they regard it as a curse, and fly from it in thousands. 
~“ Besides, civilians have their feelings as well as. interests.” 

‘We have heard recently a great deal about militarism in France, 
7 bib i in other countries, in certain ‘capitals, the civilian, the trades- 


- i man, the honest merchant, finds himself jostled off the sidewalk 


“into the mud by military officers, and. if he dares resent it he may - 
“bo bayonetted or shot, the officers knowing that they will be 
“protected by their superiors.. That has happened more-than once. 


“© Wherever militarism prevails the civilian-does not count for much 


~ 


“when he comes in contact with the military caste.” 

‘Surely that sort of thing would never be tolerated here, Mr. 
Croker ?” 

“Not now, no. Our. standing army is 30,000; make it 300, 000, 

“and you will bégin. to see something new. Then pay a million’ 

‘dollars a day for war expenses, as England does—some say she is 

“ paying a million pans =ane you: will see what militarism 

“means.” i 

“ Do you think there is any danger of that?” : 

“Tf McKinley and Roosevelt are elected the floodgates are 2 opened, 

“and the worst can come. What did they put up Roosevelt for? 
“ Why for the military ‘Hurrah.’ To appeal to the physical element, 
“ to fire the heart of the unthinking, to wave the flag in front of the © 

“citizens on the principle that the toreador flings a red cloth in the | 

“eyes of the bull. The Republicans in this enterprise pay a very - 

“poor compliment to our citizens. , They are desperate, and have 

“nothing left except to appeal to mad passions to hide their bad 

“ record.” 

“How does Imperialism come in?” 

“Tt comes in here. We have millions of working men, =e live 
“like civilised beings; they raise children. They cannot support 
“wife and family on ten cents’ worth of rice a day. We have 
“made laws against Chinese immigration, but Imperialism makes a 
mockery of these laws. We take in ten million or twenty 
“million Mongolians in the Philippines; China has -five hundred 
“million within a stone’s throw. The commercial end of our 
“ “ Imperial Administration establishes: steamship lines, and will bring 

“us myriads of Chinese neighbours rolling in under cover ‘of our 
“í annexed’ Filipinos. That might suit the trusts. How would it 
“suit the millions of working men, whose homes would be desolated- 
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“and families trodden down to starvation? Why, it would barbarize 
“the country and ruin millions for the enrichment of a greedy Re- 

“ publican coterie.” 

“How about the China business ?” 

“That is an object lesson that ought to make people reflect. The 
“ partition of China is, of course, on the cards, and England tells the 
“ Administration that when it comes to cutting up the melon 
“ America must stand in for her share. That will give us Chinese 
“ ‘fellow citizens, and they need not even go around by the 
“Philippines to get here. Of course, too, we would have to fight for 
“our piece of China. We have had 65,000 soldiers for a year or 
“two in the Philippines; :we must have 200,000 in China. That is 
7 “ Imperialism ; that is what the election of McKinley and Roosevelt 

‘is to prepare for the country.” 

“There is nothing that England demands that the ‘McKinley 
“ Administration won’t do. They bring Hay from London to put 
“the State Department in his hands to suit England; they send 
“Hay’s son as Consul to Pretoria, by way of London, passing 
“through Downing Street for his final instructions. What has the 
“State Department at Washington been all through but an annex 
“to the British Foreign Office? Chamberlain seems to run it, and 
“comes over once in a while to see that his adjutants are keeping 
“close to their rôles.” R 

“The Boer delegates, who are leaving our shores to-day, say in 
“their farewell address that one official word of moral friendliness 
“from Washington would have prevented the war, and would have 
“ stopped it at any time, and they feel, not unnaturally, that the guilt 
“for the bloodshed and devastation of their country, and the assassi- 
“nation of their Republics, does not rest altogether in London, but 
“partly in Washington also.” 

`“ What concerns us, however, is the subserviency shown by our 
“Administration to England’s policy. That is a grave danger. 
“There is no doubt that England wants: to embroil us with Russia, 
“and rope us into her Eastern schemes by hook or by crook. And if 
“McKinley and Roosevelt were elected she would think, not without 
“some reason, that she had tools ready at her hand. The Jingo 
“policy means mischief for us.” 

“But must we not protect our missionaries and consuls ?” 

“Why, certainly, every one knows that. And here comes a 
“reflection. England knows it as well as others. English 

“enlissaries swarm in China. They drop a cue here or there, to 

“ induce some missionaries or others to do some act of unwisdom to 

‘arouse native fanaticism. A situation can at any time, and in a 
“thousand ways, be created to leave us no choice but to fight side by 
“side with England, to fight, even as our soldiers are fighting now, 
‘under English officers and admirals.” 
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Mr. Croker told me he thought the time inopportune for a ETER 
. of the Civil Service; he likewise showed indifference to the mere 
wording of the platform—so far as.free silver°was concerned; Kis 
followers would vote for any platform, and therefore his desire was 
to secure a platform agreeable to Mr. Bryan and his followers. The 
mental attitude of Mr. Croker seemed akin tó that of the Great 
Napoleon, when he changed France from a Republic to an Empire. 
Great men care little for details of name and form; what they 
appreciate is the getting into power and staying there. Mr. Croker 
showed prejudice neither for nor against a gold standard—that to 
‘him was a child’s question compared with the higher one of turning 
Mr. McKinley out of the White House. “Gold is good, and silver is 
“ good too, but better still is the rule of Tammany. ” So, apparently, 
thought Mr. Croker, and with him a may large portion of the 

Convention. ` 

But not so thought the late Governor of N ew York, Mr. David B.-- 
Hill. He regarded himself as the most important politician of the 
- Democratic. par ty—at least that remnant of the party which regarded 
the unlimited coinage of silver as.a questionable proceeding. Mr. 
Hill had some right to regard himself not merely as the most 
important New York politician in Kansas City, but even a possible ` 
rival to Bryan in the race for President. The least he expected was 
that he should be placed by the New York delegation upon -the - 
' committee which had for its object the framing of the party 
‘platform. But in this he was ‘rudely disappointed—for Mr: Croker 
had. decided otherwise. The meeting of the New York delegation 
was held on July 8rd, the day previous to the formal opening of the 
Convention. ‘No newspaper men were present, but.one of the. 
delegates reported to me what happened. 

Mr. Hill had vigorously protested against the PER desire of 
Tammany Hall to force him. into the background at this Convention, 
he contending that he had always been a good Democrat—in spite. 
- of the fact that at the’ last’ Presidential election,. in 1896, he had. 
repudiated Bryan and his silver platform. 
- Then Mr. Croker poured oil on the troubled waters by. reminding 
` Mr.. Hill that though he, Hill, had been selected to lead the Démo- 
cratic party once, that was no reason why he should expe such an 
honour every year. ” : 
`“ No, I have no such idea,” answered Mr. Hill, AENA his finger 
across at Mr. Croker, “but what I did and what I said in the 
. “Convention and in committee in 1896 was done for the Democrats’ 

“of New York State, and when I went home; I stood for the. ticket 
“as well ‘as you did.” — 


Mr. Hill at this? time commenced to show nan of: losing. bjs- 
temper, 2 siei . 


coms nate 


, 
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“Oh, no, you didn’t,” said Mr. Croker, smoothly. -““ You weren’t 
“heard of much during that campaign!” 

“ Equally as much as you are when at critical times in the party's 
“history you are living in Europe,” was Hill’s amiable repartee. 

To this the “ Boss” vouchsafed only the apparently obvious remark 
—classic in its brevity—“ You're sore!” 

Then the wrath of Mr. Hill was let loose, and he showed it 
plainly. 

“T accuse you of trying to make me a Vice-Presidential candidate 
“against my will,” said he. “TI tell you now that I will not have it. 
“You can’t humiliate me on one proposition and feed me with sop on 
“another.” 

The vote was taken, and Mr. Hill was voted into insignificance by 
Mr. Croker. . 

The friends of Mr. Hill subsequently made much noise in the 
Convention hall by calling for him from different parts of the 
galleries; but the chairman ignored him until in the regular order 
of things it came to his turn to second the nomination of the same 
Bryan whom he had sought to defeat in 1896. He manfully 
swallowed pretty much all the sentiments he had uttered at the last 
election, and made a fairly perfunctory speech predicting the loyal 
support of New York to the present Democratie ticket. But it was 
a lukewarm affair from the standpoint of the Bryan Democrats. 
There was not enough reference to British greed and tyranny; no 
pillory of the rich; no burning sympathy with downtrodden Boers; 
not even a warning that fhe United States would ere long be ground 
under the heel of a military despotism. 

But Mr. Croker had arranged for the publie humiliation. of his 
rival—he proposed him for the Vice-Presidency. In spite of Mr. 
Hill’s earnest protest, it was done by a Tammany delegate; this, 
so far from producing a unanimous call for his name as second on the 
ticket, stirred up a string of speakers who nominated other 
candidates, and in so doing lost no opportunity of contrasting the 
loyalty of their candidates with the treachery of the gentleman from 
New York who in 1896 had abandoned his party in favour of 
“British gold.” . ; 

And thus the only notable Democratic politician in favour of gold 
as a standard of value was drummed out of the party, so far as the 
” Convention at Kansas City could achieve such a result; and this 
excommunication of Mr. Hill by Mr. Croker virtually happened 
before the first session of the Convention. Indeed the Convention 
impressed me as a ratifying rather than as a deliberative assembly. 
No man spoke who had not been previously detailed for that purpose 
by the committee in charge. Mr.+Bryan wrote the platform—indeed, 
the programme of the Democratic party of 1900 is Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Hill was proposed as Vice-President merely to humiliate him in the 


+ 
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eyes of his party, to warn ET of the fate they might, expect 
7 they should ‘attempt to support a gold standard. 

- On the fourth of July, 1900, the great Democratic Convention 
Gand at noon. The hall held nominally 18,000 people, : but, -` 
including the large number who-stood up in the aisles, it would be 
fair to conclude that 20,000 people were present. `The proceedings 
were opened with a lengthy prayer, in which the Almighty was- 
addressed as a doubtful voter who might be won over to the: Silver 
party by a judicious expenditure of flattery. There was a restless 
movement on the part of the audience when mention was made of the 
“Golden Rule ”—“ Silver Rule” would have sounded more tactful. © 
Then was read the document which formally separated the United _ 
States from England in 1776. Every American schoolboy knows | 
that paper by heart, and no stump speech can do without ati least. 
one reference to “The Declaration“of Independence.” 

On this occasion, however, it was, ina way, made part of the ` 
Bryan platform for’ the purpose of reviving the catalogue of- British ' 
misdeeds committed more than a century ago. The long-haired 
farmers of the Mississippi. Valley were reminded that England had, 
burned American villages, turned sayages and mercenaries loose, 
upon defenceless women and children, and- otherwise behaved: in: a 
‘shameful manner, and- the conclusion was easily drawn’ that people 
who could do that were capable of maintaining gold as a:standard— 


‘or any other hateful-proposition. It seemed hard to’ most of. us that 


we should be regaled with the reading of this historic docunient after 


‘travelling 1,500 miles to attend a nominating Convention; but Bryan 


is a good stage-manager and had calculated his effects... 


z 


` While the applause which followed the reading of this documen 
of'the last century was at its height, in walked: two men each ` 
bearing’ a package wrapped up in the Stars and Stripes. All . 
wondered what it was. The lady. next to me seized my arm in the 
excitement and said: “Isn’t it fun? It’s just like a circus.’ Than 
she-craned forward and shifted her chewing-gum. 

The packages proved to be a pedestal and a bust. The bust’ we 


‘éould not recognise; but.we assumed, with the rest of the audience, 


that.it must be George Washington. It subsequently proved: w þe 
‘Mr. Bryan. i 

At any rate, the enthusiasm became more pronounced}. nat my 
neighbour offered me a piece of chewing-gum as a sign that-in times ° 
of such exaltation fraternizing should be encouraged. She..was 
from Kansas City, she said; her brother worked on the' railway; 
hér mother took in lodgers—wouldn’t I come home and lodge: with 
her. ` I told her I would think it over, that I would not like -to-hurt 
the feelings of my present landlady by ledving her for even: a: more, 


` attractive hostess. 


v: She then took off a very large hat, aid from Pest a P 
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feather brought out a small bottle of scent which she proceeded to 
squirt over my jacket—this I took to mean a libation in token of 
friendship and I commenced to tremble. I asked her how she 
happened to have a platform ticket. She looked at me in surprise. 

“Why, I know all the boys—they’d pass me anywhere!” Then 
she explained that the Kansas City politicians ran this Convention 
building and made lots of money passing their friends in, and selling 
tickets illegitimately. Platform tickets were selling for $25, or £6 ; 
and yet, on each day my seat happened to be between citizens of the 
place who obviously had not paid admission. 

Between the reading of the Declaration of Independence and the 
unveiling of the Bryan bust enough would seem to have been done 
to satisfy those who demanded theatrical effect; but yet another 
surprise was in store when suddenly from aloft was unloosed a vast 
American ensign reaching nearly all the way across the auditorium. 
The stripes were adorned with sentiments which evoked loud yells of 
approval.. The band played the National Anthem, which has the 
same air as “God Save the Queen.” The legend most conspicuous 
upon the monster flag was “A Republic can have no Colony,” a 
sentiment which found much favour in that audience. Indeed, it 
was an audience which had come to cheer everything which was 
“regular,” that is to say everything which had the approval of 
Bryan. So long as the Republican party had pronounced in favour 
of retaining colonies it was the duty of Bryan to denounce such 
action. If McKinley had urged the abandonment of the Philippines, 
then it would have been obviously the duty of the Democracy to have 
advocated their retention. 

There were other surprises in the Convention, all of them calcu- 
lated to relieve the tedium of the long se’sion. Utah sent a lady 
delegate, who appeared upon the platform and spoke inaudibly in 
favour of Mr. Bryan. She was loudly cheered because she was a 
woman and had wavy hair. My chewing-gum neighbour said that 
the husband of the Utah lady was waiting for her outside with the 
baby. At any rate, here was a woman delegate, Cohen by name, for 
the first time in history ascending the platform of a national Conven- 
lion in support of a candidate for Presidency. 

When Bryan was finally nominated, no one was surprised, but 
everyone acted as though he had triumphed over an obstinate 
resistance, and consequently all went mad with apparent delight. 
For thirty-five minutes by my watch the great audience dissolved 
into mad whirling groups, waving small flags furiously over their 
heads, tossing hats into the air, swinging the standards of their 
respective states, leaping upon chairs and tables in order to give 
vent to demoniacal yells such as one usually hears only at fires from 
frightened women. Plain everyday cheering was not heard; the 

dominating note was the war-cry of the Red Indian, a shriek of 


* ABA 
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intense piercing capacity, a relic of that’ famous “Hebel Yell” 
which the men of Stonewall Jackson and Lee brought with them from . 


- theSouth. The band played “ A Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” 


then “ Dixie,” then “ Yankee Doodle,” then “Telephone, my Honey,”. 
then’ more “Cake Walk” and “ Rag Time” and “Coon” songs until 
the whole floor of the Convention looked like the last act of a general 
plantation scene on the negro minstrel stage. Everybody walked 


_ “Rag Time”;. the. whole body of delegates moved in circles round 


and ‘round singing and yelling and keeping step to what music they 
could hear. It was something like a carnival ball shortly before the 
hall is cleared. In the midst of it was-the Utah delegate, Mrs. 
Cohen, flushed and excited; her hair, which resembles that of- ` 
Mrs. Brown Potter, in imminent. danger of being trodden on. She 
did not seem to. feel the ground—she was afloat—she.embodied the 
mad spirit of the moment—it was a cake walk in heaven to mee 
heaven of silver clouds. 

People pointed to her from the galleries, “ Look at the woman”; . 
but she laughed and shouted and trotted along with the music, happy ; 
as'a school thid on a frolic. _ 

“What’s the matter with the new woman?” shouted men in ‘the 
galleries. 

“She’s all right,” » élled Mrs. Cohen, in reply, and wane on with 
the cdrmagnole. . When she had danced and yelled herself tired she © 
perched on the edge of the platform and remarked happily to a> 


delegate, as she arranged her dress: “My, but wasn’t that Hot 


Stuff!” Then, while adjusting hairpins, she leaned over and called 
to a.reporter : — 

“Say, are you for Bryan ? a2 

“You bet!” . f 

“Shake!” And the bond was sealed...’ 

Woman, lovely woman—when you appear on the floor of a 
Democratic Convention your skirts become armed with more than 
merely tobacco-juice. 

Then we had yet another surprise to wea out the Vaudeville 
nature of the performance. An arboreal- looking negro named 
Turner was dragged up. on to the platform and exhibited to the 
Convention as a supporter of the Democratic party. No one heard a 
word he said, and the gallery issued one or two calls of “Put him 

“out!” But others cheered, because it was understood that his 
appearance was a.part of the programme and therefore might perhaps 


‘induce some negroes to leave the Republican party and cast their 


vote for Bryan. At any rate, the presence. of a negro on the plat- 


form was a diversion—almost as great a diversion as was a live royal 


prince from Hawaii, who also ascended the platform and assured the 
‘American pegple that in his-opinion the happiness of the world 
depended largely upon the election of Mr. a to the Presidency. 


2 
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This sentiment was, of course, received with rapturous applause— 
and my lady neighbour told me that—“ that there prince is a regular 
“peach; he won $400 at poker on the train from San Francisco— 
“he is a thoroughbred. He can have me!” was her climax. 

Then came Mr. Webster Davis, late Assistant Secretary of State 
under Mr. McKinley, and Voluntecr Envoy from himself to Paul 
Kruger during the Transvaal War. Mr. Davis said he had not been 
dismissed from office by Mr. McKinley; he assured his audience that 
he now supported Bryan simply because he loved the Boers and felt 
outraged by the manner in which Mr. Hay connived with England 
in her cruel treatment of that noble people. Mr. Davis made a very 
eloquent appeal, the burden of it being that when. Bryan should have 
been elected, America would declare war against England and 
liberate the Boers from their present thraldom. The speech aroused 
much enthusiasm, as did all the other “turns,” but Mrs. Cohen was 
heard to remark that she “didn’t take much stock in Davis—he was 
“ a pretty boy—but she thought there were enough Democrats already, 
“without borrowing any from the Republicans.” However, Mr. 
Davis has a loud voice and a forceful manner with the unthinking, 
and struck an answering chord in Kansas City. 

Nothing happened in the Convention that was not pre-arranged by 
the party managers, and the applause that greeted everything said 
and done was a tribute to the unity of purpose animating those who 
led and those who followed. The platform was much cheered, but 
any platform would have been cheered by such a Convention ; for its 
members trusted Bryan, and they knew well that whatever might be 
the letter of his programme he might be relied upon to interpret 
every clause according to his well-known opinions.. Even the 
“Republican” platform would have been cheered, had Bryan 
adopted it. f ; 

Imperialism was pronounced to be the most important plank in the 
platform, yet at Kansas City every Bryan man knew that silver was 
the paramount issue, that Imperialism had been mentioned first in 
order to make the Conservative Democrats believe that Bryan 
attached less importance to silver than was assumed. 

The platform in general is an ably-worded document. It is full 
of excellent political maxims and strong- assertions, which mean 
everything or nothing according to the force of the man who has 
the direction of the national policy. For instance, “ We assert that 
“no nation can long endure half Republic, half Empire, and we warn — 
“the American people that Imperialism abroad will lead quickly to 
“despotism at home:” 

Words. Words. Words. 

Of course Mr. Hay’s work in favour of a good understanding with 
England was denounced, and a sop to the mob was made by proposing 
not merely the exclusion of Chinese, but Japanese as well. 
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The most interesting plank was, of course, the one which re- 
affirmed the silver platform of 1896, demanding “an American 
“financial system made by the American people for themselves,” a 
. proposition which should have been supplemented by a demand for 
a system of tides which should make the rise and fall in New York 
independent ‘of the waters which bathe the shores of England. 

However, it is not my purpose here to discuss the merits of the 
platform, but merely to note the strange absence of any discussion 


on its several provisions. Indeed, in my private talks with delegates > 


of different states I was struck by the absence of any disposition to 
discuss political matters save from the point of view furnished by 
Mr. Bryan. : 

The thousand delegates present appeared to be drawing a salary 
for yelling approval at anything which bore the stamp of “political > 
“regularity.” The burning question of the day in America is that 
of Civil Service, yet no politician at Kansas City raised his voice .on 
the ‘subject, and the man selected for the Vice-Presidency was one 
whose chief claim upon the party was that when he held office he 
made a clean sweep ofall his political opponents, and put in their 
places only those of his own political creed.‘ But it was an interesting 
Convention for a student of modern politics. We inthe great 
Republic still preserve the outward forms of popular government; 
we still read the Declaration, of Independence, and insist that all men 
are free and equal; we still meet in Congress and Convention, and 
apparently submit all questions to the vote of enlightened citizens. — 
In reality, however, the choice of the.voter is limited to a few names ` 
submitted him by a political committee whose head is virtual ruler, 

.We glory in the thought that our President is the direct repre- 
sentative of a free people gathered together in representative capacity 
from every state of the Union; we revel in the forms of freedom. We 

' like to read in the papers that the Kansas City National Convention 
was opened with prayer, that it deliberated several days, and that _ 
from ‘this sage gathering went forth a name destined to. be the 
people’s chief servant for the next four years. We do not care to 
be reminded that everything consummated at this gathering. was 
rehearsed by a committee of men who make politics their main, if _ 

- not their only, source of livelihood. - l ; 

l : Povrrney BIraELoW. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 


OW that the Boer War is drawing to a close,—and even among 

N the Boers themselves the influential men must be aware that 
for any purpose but annoyance and mischief it is over—the 
British nation; and not merely its Government, must take seriously 
into consideration what is the settlement of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Colony which it is going to make, or to attempt. For if that 
settlement is to be on the principle of Væ victis, then the outlook 
and the preparation must be quite different from what they will be if 

the new arrangements are to be large, generous, and statesmanlike. 
Lord Roberts has so far had only one word: unconditional sur- 
render, Very likely he has been right. The first point in a war is to 
win, and to win thoroughly. Before terms can be thought of, they 
must be terms to the vanquished. Else the quality of generosity is 
out of place and the battle is drawn. But I think we have arrived 
at the point of victory, when it can no longer be dreamed, except by 
the most ignorant, that any arrangement we may make is dictated 
by fear. And in that case we may perhaps throw fear, though not 
prudence, out of our own account, and while neglecting no reasonable 
_ precaution against any further outbreak or disturbance of the peace, 
decline to allow ourselves to be diverted from the counsels of wisdom 
by panic, not to speak of revenge. It is for the Imperial Government 
to act on Imperial lines, and not to permit its measures to be unduly 
influenced by any party or personage whose field of vision is less wide 
than the British, Empire, or whose temper is below the traditions of 
British justice and policy. In a great political settlement of a racial 
war it is no doubt expedient that no one should, if possible, have less 
than justice in his favour, but it is not necessary to pursue all crimes 
with relentless rigour, or to punish as if the whole of the right were 
absolutely on one side. There is much in the matter besides plain 
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right and wrong, and the two parties have in future to live together’ 
on terms „politically possible. 

Let us consider in this view what Lord Robati might now say to 
the Boer generals and their followers: We think our case right and 
yours wrong, and must act on that view. You challenged us to fight; 
you have fought'well, and we respect you as brave men; but we have 
conquered, as, interference apart, we were bound to do. We have 
overwhelming forces in the field, and your game is up. You can 
keep up desultory warfare and inflict upon us a certain amount of 
injury, annoyance, and expense, at the. cost of not a few lives and 

“much property of your burghers; but you cannot now change- the 
result. Your independence is gone, and your country annexed ; that - 
in a fait accompli ; your people are British subjects. But we have 
nothing to gain -by injuring you. We do not want your burghers’ 
lives and property. Surrender your arms and return to your farms, 
Mr. Kruger and all. We do not desire to deport you or to confiscate 
your Tunda Settle down and make the best of it. You will find- 
yourselves well able, like your kinsmen at the Cape, to live and thrive 
under the British flag, and you. will have the rights of British subjects 
and share with other inhabitants in the government of'your country. 
The suffrage may for a time be delayed, but it will be only for a 
time. It is the British Empe with its liberties into which you 
come, = o’ 

I should go-further, in fact, though not as a matter of offer.- There 

` will have to be in the Transvaal, as also in' the Orange River Colony, 
a Lieutenant-Governor (acting under the- High Commissioner) and: 
an. Executive Council; and both States will have to remain Crown 
Colonies for a certain period ; unless, indeed, the two be administered 
as a single Crown Colony, which would be better. The Executive 

‘Council should consist of about twelve members, and it- would be 
wisdom to offer four or- five out of the twelve seats to ' 
the Boers. . They might elect - their own representatives, and 
the remaining. seven would be nomineds of the Imperial 
Government (advised, no doubt, in their selection by the 
loyalists in South Africa), who might be relied upon to insist upon 
an enlightened system of administration. As to the four or five 
seats to be offered to the Dutch, I should not hesitate to offer them 
to Botha, De Wet, and other prominent men. Indeed, oné of our 
greatest dangers for the future is lest the Government of these 
new Colonies should fail, as the Government of the Transvaal failed 
in 1880, for want of knowledge of the people of South Africa: It is 

- common enough for Englishmen, and Colonists, to suppose that they 

` understand the Dutch population. Aftera war of conquest it is 
frequently imagined that it matters bit little whethér the people are 
understood or not. Military government may be necessary fora 
brief period. It should; Ho a be very brief, for in n military 
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government it'is not necessary to understand the governed. it is a 
system of order, not of justice—a state of siege; but when this tran- 
_sitory régime is over, it will be of the first importance not only to 
understand what the Dutch want, but so to act that when they 
realise that they are not set aside, but that they form a part of the 
subjects of a country ruled and governed on equitable lines, they 
will appreciate the position and fall into line with the general popu- 
lation. This will remove that seditious mode of expression and 
appeal which has done so much harm throughout South Africa; and, 
in the absence of such an arrangement, we shall run the greatest 
hazard that the needs and wishes of the: Boer population may be 
either unknown or ignored. Racial feeling would then run very 
-high, whereas the institutions established by, the Imperial Govern- 
ment to rule the country must give protection against abuses, and 
establish on a permanent basis a feeling of confidence amongst the 
people who inhabit the South African Colonies. 

South Africa is not only a country of surprises, but it has at all 
times exercised a most powerful influence upon men who have gone 
there with high reputations to take part in the administration of 
its affairs. South Africa has been justly said to be “the grave of 
“ reputations.” Men who have been greatly esteemed, and who 
have been possessed of the highest abilities, have been sent there, 
and have failed in the part that they have played in the government 
of the country. The reason is not far to seek. It is on account of . 
the peculiar constitution of the people’ of South Africa, and one of 
the strongest causes to make them fail in their efforts is that they 
have not understood the character and habits of thought of the men 
over whom they have been called to exercise authority. The problem 
that we have to solve is an easy one, but it requires tact, judgment, 
courtesy, and good feeling. There is no easier race to govern than the 
Dutch in South Africa. We have seen this in both the Cape Colony 
and Natal, and if we are guided by right principles in the govern- 
ment that we propose to establish in the two Republics which haye 
now been annexed by Great Britain, we shall very soon eradicate 
all racial animosity, and thoroughly destroy the pernicious influence 
of those who are seeking to undermine British supremacy in.South 
Africa. Unity of races is the first object-to be sought. South 
Africa is destined to become a great country. It is the country of 
the future, and as time progresses ‘its marvellous developments will 
astonish the world. Great Britain has now a chance of establishing 
a government upon a basis that will be sufficiently strong, capable, 
and generous in the exercise of its power to conciliate all the 
conflicting interests, to bring them into harmony, and to establish a 
power in South Africa which will be of material assistance to the 
mother country in any future attempt to assail her position. 

In this view, it is of the greatest importance to secure, not only 
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: that the Dutch population of the Vaal and Orange Colonies 
shall be effectively represented on the Executive, but that the- 
‘ remaining members-of the Council be able and wisely. chosen. men. 
Some of them will no doubt be leading local men: there is plenty of 
material, The vast commercial interests in the Transvaal have pro- 
duced a number of men accustomed to handle both private and 
public business with practical ability and in a large and Imperial : 
spirit., Others may .be sent from. England,: and it is here 
perhaps that there is the greatest danger, lest, when it comes to 
Government patronage for important positions, social .or political 
reasons should warp the judgment of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment. It is of no use to pretend that such influences do not exist, or 
can be néglected. But in this case the task on hand is so weighty. ` 
‘that we may hope they wall be unable to act in the tense air of. a 
critical situation. 
It is my opinion that jw men in England have any eais con- 
ception of ‘the future importance of South Africa, or of the tremen- 
dous significance for the Empire of the settlement now. to be made. 
We.-are not tossing up a paper constitution to last for a few years 
and tide over an‘awkward moment; we are laying the political 
. foundations of a continent which will be.the keystone of the arch of 
our Empire. The resources of the Transvaal are endless.. It is 
seamed with rich minerals of every kind. Its population, under. a 
. modern administration, will go up by leaps and bounds. It may well 
be, in population, wealth and commerce, our premier Colony. Certainly 
the Vaal Colony will lead South Africa. Johannesburg is now the 
capital of South Africa, and such it will remain: while its trade with 
England ‘will shortly become a mainstay of our home prosperity. 
“What we'are doing we must do well; and so build as to endure. Let- 
us throw away all paltry, personal, and even racial considerations,. 
and appoint to initiate its Government men who will know how to 
‘construct, on the. basis of two able races, a great and permanen 
commercial State. 
In“suggesting that -places in the “Executive Government should og 
offered to some Boers of ‘mark, I am not relying on the idea of a 
generous recoil of feeling on the part of the Boers; it is -not the 
_ sentiment of gratitude, but of justice, of open fair-play, which has 
power in politics. But in politics, as in private life, there is no 
mode of treating a person whom you have had to thwart,-and who 
detests you, so foolish as‘to return his hatred. You are not bound 
to place in his hands, the power to overcome you; but to stamp on 
him is to stamp in his resentment and to betray your own fear. ` 

I think that such an offer of speedy settlement might well „prevail 
with the Boer. leaders. They know the game is up. Mr. Kruger is 
an ‘extremely obstinate man, a typical conservative farmer; but they 

are not all as stiff-necked as he, and their women are probably a 
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tired of the war. But they will risk e rather than submit 


to transportation over-sea and the confiscation which they dread. 
They have lost their country; but it is another thing to acquiesce 
in the loss of their homes. Fairly treated, all but a few will, Í am 
sure, settle down and become tractable. The notion that we might 
have a second Ireland in the Transvaal is simply absurd. I have 
known the country and the people intimately from my childhood. 
They have no similarity whatever to the Irish in their character ‘or 
their ways of thinking. 

This policy of conciliation is the paramount argument for offering 
reasonable terms to conclude the war at once. But there are others 
well worthy of consideration. The war is costing a very large sum 
every week, not to speak of the enormous loss in the labour-value of 
ihe reservists and the stoppage of African trade; and these con- 
siderations, again, are enormously outweighed by the general unrest 
and lack of commercial confidence caused by a state ‘of war, And 
if peace were firmly restored in Africa, who can doubt that our 
hands would be strengthened in dealing with the vast interests we 
have in China. 

It may perhaps be said: “ The Boer diplomacy is very levers 
“is there not danger in opening any discussion?’ Perhaps so— 
any discussion of a general kind; but that is no reason 
against the plain offer of a safe return home to the farms 
without transportation or confiscation, on condition of surrender 
of arms. I have said nothing of any armistice; the offer would be 
one to be accepted or rejected at once. No doubt arms might be 
buried or concealed. But the amount of the armament is fairly well 
known, and it, would be well to give notice that any concealment of 
arms would be punished by confiscation of property. Further it is not 
80 simple a matter to conceal arms ; the country swarms with natives ; 
and it is not easy to find the native from whom the sight of a few 
half crowns would not draw any secret he had at command. Besides, 
Mr. Kruger is no longer in the country, and I do not suppose that he 
could be a party to any negotiation. 

Mr. Kruger is a very long-headed man, perhaps the ablest 
man of his generation in any country. Given a good educa- 
tion, and I do not think he could be matched. He has always 
struck me as Napoleonic in brain power; the bother Boers 
are pigmies beside him. He worked his diplomacy like a master, 
and outwitted us, not onge nor twice; if he had not been over- 
persuaded into the ultimatum—and: I know that his judgment was 
against it—he would have won his game. Had he simply protracted 
negotiations, yielded a little, and watched the board, it would have 
taken more strength than the home Government possessed to resist 
the English feeling against stamping out two free Republics, to 
declare war and invade the Transvaal. The ultimatum changed 
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everything, and it was iis Hsmin about him and the ee 
Press, with their false assurances of European intervention, who, _ 
catching Mr. Kruger on his weak-side—his ignorance of the world— 
drove him into the challenge of war, I tanks he must have bitterly 
regretted it. - 
It was, I understand, very interesting. to watch Mr, Kruger at the 
‘Bloemfontein Conference,’ I was in possession of information weeks 
before which assured me that the Conference would have no result. 
Mr. Kruger did not mean to give way. He only played with Sir 
Alfred Milner. Smoking was tabooed at the Conference, so the 
President fell back on sweets. He has a magnificent digestion, and 
when he is not smoking, which he usually is, he falls back on his 
pocket full of sweets—generally dates and sugar-candy, Either habit 
comes in useful in diplomatic discussion. But his vision is confined 
-to his Transvaal experience and the interests of his burghers, and he 
-was unable to estimate for himself the position either of Great Britain. 
or of the other Powers. He never: could take in the prospect of a 
Transvaal- governed on commercial lines, with equal rights for all 
citizens, ' Could he have done so,-and made terms with the 
Vitlanders, he might -have established his State in permanence. :'- 
It would, in my judgment, be best to place the Transvaal and the 
Orange Colony, for the time being, under one Government, amalga-, 
mating them into a single colony. When we come to Federation, 
to which, of course, everyone | looks forward, they might, . if necessary, 
be treated as separaté’ units. This measure would give aeuistachion, 
and maintain the’ balance-in the union of States. sy 
| Bome’ question has been raised as to whether the future. ‘heady 
J Johannesburg. . The lawyers and official classes at Pretoria, are all- 
for keeping the seat of: government where it is. They have. built. 
themselves very convenient offices—all in a row, 'in “ Shark Alley ” - 
—and naturally don’t want to move. But there can be no question 
to a business man that the law courts and. public offices ought to be 
where the clients and subjects are—at Johannesburg. The mines 
and goldfields are the mainstay of the country, and, indeed, of South 
Africa; and this position will be greatly strengthened before long, 
when the larger developments’ throughout the country, which I am. ~ 
, confident will follow. the peaceful settlement of affairs,, have had 
time to work. One of the greatest grievances of the J Johannesburg 
people was' that they were obligéd to waste | so much time in going to. 
and from Pretoria and kicking their heels 1 in that town, in-attendance 
upon some dilatory court or office; while their agricultural,.com-., 
mercial, and mining affairs were going wrong in their absence. Boers 
as well as English have over and over again complained to me about 
this loss of time and money. The annoyance was not confined to the ` 
- inhabitants of Johannesburg; it extended. throughout the country., 
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Johannesburg is the market for the whole of the Transvaal: farmers 
will bring produce thither from 300 miles away. A Boer farmer will 
bring a couple of loads of mealies to Johannesburg for sale, pocket 
his £10, and then, because he has some trifling matter to settle con- 
nected with his farm or some deed*relating to his affairs, instead of 
doing it at Johannesburg, he has to make a journey to Pretoria and 
wait there two or three days, going home minus half his money. The 
same grave inconvenience occurs in the innumerable questions which 
arise as to the mines, and which have to be referred to the mining 
officer. There is no advantage whatever in keeping the centre of 
legal and administrative business where it is. All this loss of time 
and money has been incurred for no other reason than to keep up the 
dignity of the little Dutch sleepy-hollow called Pretoria. 

The Government have very rightly appointed a Commission to 
examine the concessions which have been stifling trade in the Trans- 
vaal Republic. Only those who have carried on business there can 
appreciate the incessant annoyance caused by these monopolies, 
which exist purely for private profit.. Two leading concessions are 
bound to be cancelled—the dynamite and the railway—and these 
alone will make an immense difference. But there are many other 
concessions which are doing incalculable injury to the country. 
There has probably been no instance in history in which corruption 
has spread so widely and rapidly from a sudden access of wealth. 

It has been argued sometimes that the incidence of these con- 
cessions upon the mine products can only amount to a very few 
shillings per ton, so that their repeal cannot possibly make the 
difference between prosperity and failure. But those who say this 
forget the narrow margin of profit on which a gold mine can be run, 
There are hundreds of mines in the Transvaal which will open the 
moment working expenses can be slightly reduced. The profit on 
a Rand gold mine is a question of working expenses. Qnce so much 
gold per ton can be got out at a certain cost the question is solved. 
There is a certain market at a fixed price; profit may be small, but 
half-a-crown a ton will keep a mine open, because it is certain. 
Now every 5 millions of gold produced mean from 15 to 20 millions 
of trade; and if you consider the enormous area of the Rand alone, 
and the large number of mines which have been shut down on account 
of the burdens imposed upon their. operation, and which will again 
start working under more favourable conditions, it is easy to sée thata 
vast tide of business is only awaiting these enlightened and progres- 
sive changes. Population will go up ata bound, and an immense future 
will open to us. Besides the Rand, also, there is plenty of other 
auriferous ground which only requires railway facilities to become 
productive. An enterprising commercial policy will speedily put a 
new face upon things. It is not a question of capitalists: 
it is the whole trading community, the whole population, 
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native as well .as. white, which will thrive. Besides, ‚who 
are the capitalists? They are not a few rich men; they are 
large numbers of persons of all classes in all countries. In óne öf the 
mines alone, of the group with which I am connected, there are, 40,000 
shareholders. The -persons who have found the money to discover, 
. equip, and start the mines are legitimate répresentativés of the whole 
commercial interests of the country. > i ae ee A 

Besides tlie monopolies, there are great difficulties about the labour 


supply. Whatever may be the case in Rhodesia, in the. Transvaal ` 
natives present themselves readily: there is no question of slavery os . 
‘anything like it. Black men come freely, those who can get there, 


- and are very glad to work for the £3 or £4 per month which they 


receive. It is very good wages. A native who has saved ' 
£50 can retire and. livè- on his means. -He may go home ` 


with his earnings and then: come- back ‘and work for - moré, 
or others, encouraged -by: his example, come in his place. 
The natives, when sober, are fairly’ thrifty, and their expenses 
are very small, But they often have a long way to come—1,600 
miles sometimes, and the journey presents great difficulty. One. of 
‘our constant complaints against the Government has been that the 
mine managers were not allowed to make proper arrangements for 


these journeys. Natives can and will walk the distance in sufficient . 


numbers, but they need halting and feeding places; the mining com- 
munity have long wanted to establish at their own expense a system 
of rest houses, where shelter and food could be got, at distances say of 
half a day’s journey, but the Goveriment have persistently refused 
to allow it. Then, again, the native might come and earn wages and 
save them up, but it was-quite a different thing to get them back to 
his own country. There were endless traps laid for him in the shape of 
- travelling and other charges. He would be made to pay even for the 
privilege of sleeping on the open veldt. He was a prey, in fact, to 
ruffians: of -all nationalities. On his journey homewards, heavily 
laden with articles bought out-of the fruits of his labour, he was 


suddenly pounced upon by a small body of armed rascals who . 
demanded his pass. In every, case, of course, the pass was found ` 


wrong, and he was told he must go to gaol. -After being driven some 


distance in the direction opposite to that in which he was going he 
was informed that the mistake in his pass could beset right on . 


payment of so much money; and, of course, he had to pay; and 
this process being repeated over and over again, many of these natives 
arrived in their own country in a state of destitution. : 
But of all the wrongs in régard to natives and their labour, none 
come near to the scandals of the liquor.trade. The laws restraining 


it are excellent on paper, but their administfation is infamous. They ` 


prohibit-the sale to natives; but they are broken wholesale. The 
profits are enormous; to the inexperienced Kaffir the sensation of 
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getting drunk is a novelty, something too grand to be resisted. The 
Government sells drink licences, and all nationalities are more or less 
engaged in the illicit traffic. There have been some 150,000 
natives on the mines, earning, say, £40 or £50 a year in wages. 
Their one temptation to expenditure is drink. Vile spirits are sold 
to them on wage days, manufactured in Johannesburg itself, under- 
ground, or imported from the East Coast, and worth perhaps 2d. per 
bottle, but charged at 5s., 10s., 15s. A native, when he is paid, will 
buy a bottle of this poison, drink it in an hour or two, and go mad 
for a week. They go mad with drink, jump about, and are beside 
themselves, ready for murder or anything else. Under the drink 
influence natives employed in different mines frequently have regular 
battles, especially on Sunday, when work is stopped, and many have 
been killed. Now, the mine owners have made every effort 
to get this trade stopped. It is exceedingly injurious to their busi- 
ness; they have to allow for perhaps a third of. their men, on the 
average, being drunk and absent from work all the time. On 
numbers of mines the whole difference between profit and loss 
depends upon passing the average quantity of rock through the mill 
every week. If the average is not reached—that is, if the men are 
not there to keep the mill constantly going—it is a loss. 

But the liquor trade brings in millions a year, almost all profit, 
and the Government, many of whose officials are deeply concerned in 
it, have never been willing to act seriously. There are laws, but you 
may bring cases before the magistrate and get no conviction, or perhaps 
a trivial fine, which is instantly paid by the trade. Where a magis- 
trate is found to impose a serious fine he is threatened, and he is 
absolutely dependent upon the Government. We had'one case of a 
magistrate who tried to do justice, and imposed a fine of £500 for 
illegal dealing; the trade paid it and laughed in our faces; but they 
denounced the magistrate to the Executive, which had the power of 
dismissing him. They waited for an opportunity, and then had him 
summoned before the Executive on a charge of having allowed pro- 
ceedings in his Court to be conducted in English. What had 
happened was this. In a case against a publican, a barrister was 
brought in to defend—a course seldom taken; the barrister quoted 
the law, and then cited several text writers—Dutch, Latin, and one 
English. That was the charge, he had used in a quotation the 
English language; the Executive took it up most seriously, and 
proposed to dismiss him from the service. Fortunately he had a 
friend or two on the Executive, who succeeded in getting the milder 
course adopted of a severe reprimand and-warning, added to a money 
fine. 

Nor is the injury to the labour supply the worst result of this 
poisonous drink trade. A native who goes home with his wages in 
his pocket becomes a man of position at home; his property is in his 
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wives and cattle; his tribe is atthe’ along the line of its own 
. civilization, and gradually develops. The young men learn some. 
habits of industry, through the reasonable motive of getting wages; 
` the native is better, richer, and happier; and the mines are worked. > ” 
But if the wages are stolen from him or cheated out of him by the 
drink temptation, not only is the labour so much more costly to the 
employer, but the workman loses the benefit of it; and, worst of all, _ 
he goes home a broken and demoralised: man, a centre of disaffection 
and disorder, and the prospect of a prosperous and contented native 
population is destroyed. This is a paramount question, and vital -to 
the good order of the country. I should add that there is no com- 
pound system on the Rand except in the sense that the mine- _ 
owners have to see that sufficient houses, cooking places, etc., are 
available for their workmen to be able to live at the mines. i 
~ I have been asked how the expenses of the war are to be met. In. 
my opinion there is no difficulty whatever in the question, The 
opening up of the ‘Transvaal by an honest and fair administration 
will develop a trade with Great Britain which will tell heavily even 
“on the magnificent ‘figures of her exports and imports, and she 
ought to be prepared to pay a heavy share herself. Then the revenue 
from imports, licences, etc., will rise enormously. Besides, the new 
. Transvaal Government will inherit from the old very large estates in 
. land-+much ‘of it gold-bearing—in addition to the State share in the, 
railway—little or none of which, I have reason to believe, has been’ 
sold; and this will provide also a large share of the 60 or 70 millions 
which the war seems likely to cost. 

The acquisition by Great Britain of two States with such enormous 
potentialities is of great value. The whole country is still as yot 
on the threshold of development. What is required is to open’ out 
its: vast tracts of land to the commerce of-Great Britain, and every 
facility will no doubt be given to make the land productive, and to 
bring to the surface, throughout the whole of these territories, the 
enormous mineral wealth which at present lies buried in the bowels 
of the earth, A generous and enlightened policy. must govern the 
new population which will settle in these territories, and the trade of 
the Mother Country will participate enormously in.the great wealth 
of the new States. We must not attempt to perpetuate the old evils, 
which have hindered the progress and development of South Africa ;_ 
but our policy should be to lighten taxation, so as to enable all the 
mines that have been’shut down, besides a great many others that 
will be opened up, to come into operation and produce, large 
quantities of gold, and thus-to consolidate the prosperity of the South 
African Colonies in unison with the prosperity and expansion of the - 
commerce of the British Empire. 

_ The revenue cf the country will then increase by leaps and bounds,- 
owing to the great increase of trade which will follow the facilities. 
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afforded under this wise and progressive system. Under this new 
order of things the peoples of South Africa will become united and 
‘contented, working in harmony with Imperial interests, and the 
British Government will be relieved of the difficulties and anxieties’ 
-which have hitherto beset the administration of affairs throughout , 
South Africa. 

J. B. Rosrnson. 


A COLONIST’S: VIEWS ON. ARMY REFORM. 


N venturing to give publicity to the.ideas set forth in this paper; I ° 
do so with the feeling that perhaps they may be of some use in 
the elucidation of problems whose careful working out to 

practical ends is of vital importance to the Empire. They are but 
the thoughts of a layman, who of necessity is not acquainted with 
sundry details, the effect of which may be to present difficulties of 
which he is unaware. But even so, they may perhaps not be-thought 
unworthy of consideration by the authorities whose duty it will be to. 
deal practically with the reform of our military administration. — 


Ay A, 


British sentiment has always- been strongly opposed to compulsory. 
military service; but it will become unavoidable, unless we so 
organize our comparatively small army as to render it a match for 
the larger but non-voluntary hosts of our rivals. No person who has 
given the subject due thought will assert, for a moment that Great 
Britain could assail a first-class European Power on its own soil with 
a fair prospect of success, except in conjunction with a powerful 
ally.. But neither will it probably ever be necessary for her to do 
so, in order to the maintenance of her position as an Imperial Power. | 
For, except in’ some outlying locality which international rivalry 
may chance to make a field of hostilities, her fleet would be the all- 
_sufficient means needful to resist and repulse her foes, whilst to meet 
the necessities of war in any such distant places, the conveyance of . 
a large army, with its equipment, is possible at the present time to. 
her alone. And it is questionable whether Russia, even when the 
Trans-Asiatic railway is completed, could convey troops and stores 
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wae shores of the Pacific more rapidly than could Great Britain. 
To do so by railway would require rolling stock in -such vast 
quantities as could not be turned out on the spur of the moment, 
whilst, if manufactured and stored, it would be, from original cost 
and the charges of maintenance, an intolerable burden on the 
resources of a country whose finance minister is reported to have said 
that “twenty years of peace” are essential to her solvency. 

Probably no person, certainly no foreigner, believed, until it was 
accomplished, that Great Britain could in a few months convey 
upwards of two hundred thousand men, with the needful equipment 
and stores, from one hemisphere to the other. And still more certain 
is it that no one realised that this could be done without disturbing 
the ordinary mail and mercantile services of the Empire, none other 
than ships under its flag being employed in the Titanic labour. 

When the test of battle has to be met in distant places, it is obvious 
that a nation having a comparatively small force, but one composed 
of unusually brave, highly-trained and exceptionally intelligent men, 
is far more powerful than another nation with an army perhaps 
ten times as large, the units of which do not possess these qualities 
in so marked a degree, and whose means of transport are very 
inferior. To put it shortly, Great Britain, except on such fields 
as the European Continent or the United States of America, is the 
most powerful military Power the world has ever seen, first 
because of the overwhelming means of safe marine transport, secured 
by her fleet; and, secondly, because of the pluck, intelligence, and 
pertinacity of her rank and file. The officers of other armies are, 
perhaps, more highly trained, but in heroic bravery and in considera- 
tion for their men, British officers unquestionably hold the first 
place. i 
It is, however, the duty of the nation to see that this necessary 
training is ensured in the future; for, though the service counts 
many of the brightest intellects, yet a large proportion of.the gentle- 
men who enter the army are noblemen or sons of rich men who 
seek commissions rather as a means of social advancement, or as 
a dilettante occupation. What the nation requires is that the pay 
and prospects shall be made so good as to induce the best men, 
though neither noble nor rich, to adopt the army as a profession 
affording the means of livelihood. What can be done on this principle 
is shown in the instance of the British officers in the service of 
Egypt, than whom a more efficient body of leaders probably never 
existed, the best proof being the number of men of the higher rank 
who were withdrawn, from the Soudan and sent to South Africa when 
things were going badly there. If officers of this type could create 
the present Egyptian army from the material at ‘their disposal, what 
could they not do with the voluntary recruits of Great Britain and 
her colonies? Is it not necessary by judiciously increased pay and 
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allowances to encourage and enable such men as these to de . 
their energies and talents to the creation of something more pearly 
approaching perfection in the Imperial service? 

At present an officer of the Imperial army cannot live on his pay; 
and thus many gentlemen who would be most desirable candidates 
dismiss the army from their thoughts as impossible, when, as youths, 
they have to make choice of a profession. By the adoption of reform 
on the lines indicated, the discipline of the service, it cannot but be 
thought, would also, so far as the officers are concerned, be bettered. 
Such a system is already that of the Colonies, and should no less 
be the system of the Imperial service. No doubt it will need con- 
siderable agitation before such a reform is made, but the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs will hardly be permitted to continue. 
The Empire must, in prudence, demand that not only some pro- 
minent individuals, but the whole number of its officers, shall possess 
greater fitness for command than that mere personal bravery which 
enables them to’stand up and be shot; and regard for the lives and 
efficiency of the men under them requires that the latter should not 
be thus needlessly ‘Uspiimed of their leaders when they most want 
them. 


II. 


But perhaps more immediately important than a change in the 
training and remuneration of the officers is the need of additional 
` regiments, for it is very apparent that the security of the British 
Empire will necessitate a considerable increase of Her Majesty’s 


`. standing army. If so, suggestions as to the means by which such 


increase might be created, together with greater efficiency and 
economy, may be thought worthy of consideration by thé authorities 
whose duty it will be to deal with the subject. The war now pro- 
gressing in South Africa -has exposed the weakness of an ordinary 
army when operating in a mountainous country against an unusually 
mobile foe. It has also shown that men used to the life of pioneers 
form extremely effective auxiliary forces, who are able to move with 
great rapidity, make unexpected attacks with extreme suddenness, 
and so harass the enemy, both directly and by endangering his 
communications, as frequently to check his advance. 

Though, no doubt, a.man who has been used to life’in a new 
country from boyhood will, all things being equal, be the preferable 
recruit for such a force, yet it is also true that young soldiers from 
older countries who are perseveringly trained in suitable localities, 
under fitting conditions, will run the former very close, and possibly 
be so much more amenable to discipline as to be, under some circum- 

“stances, preferable. 
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BP ood service of the Colonial troops now at the seat of hostilities 
has called the attention of many persons to the desirability of their 
employment, or that of somewhat similar forces, in the wars of the 
future. As a consequence, many writers advocate the permanent 
enrolment in the Imperial army of large numbers of the Colonial 
youth, both in Canada and Australia. In the Spectator we find a 
newspaper of influence suggesting that 20,000 men should be enlisted 
in Canada and 10,000 in Australia by the Imperial Government. I 
do not think the plan of forming such distinct bodies would work 
well. The pay of each man, if we follow the precedent of the 
. present time, would have, at all events in Australia, to be three 
times that of the Imperial service; and so great a difference of pay 
would be likely to rouse dissatisfaction in the home army. 

Further, the raising of Imperial troops in the Colonies, and their 
control from the War Office in’ London, which would be unavoidable, 
would be the cause of friction, consequent on divided authority; for 
the Colonial Government must, under such conditions, have some 
voice in the management, and there would be grave risk that 
loyalty to the Empire would be weakened and perhaps destroyed. 
Again, such men would not be so amenable to the strict 
discipline of the Imperial Forces as those from the older 
countries with different social conditions, and, however obedient 
they might be in time of war, during the inaction of peace would be 
likely to become insubordinate on trifling occasion. The best men of 
such forces, moreover, would not cheerfully leave their own country, 
had they formed the opinion that it needed defence against attack, to 
fight in other fields, even though the general -well-being of the 
Empire required that one part should be temporarily sacrificed for 
the benefit of the whole. Nor.would the Colony readily agree to the 
withdrawal, in critical times, of its most efficient youth. 

It would, I submit, be a more practicable arrangement for the 
Imperial Government to obtain from the various Governments of 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, tracts of land for 
military stations so situated that the neighbouring country would 
afford convenient exercise ground for operations on an extensive scale 
under campaign conditions. Sufficient ground might be chosen on 
the level for the huts or barracks, but yet so near to mountains as to 
render it possible to use these for more extended movements. I 
would recommend that-Imperial troops of all arms be sent to each 
station and depét formed, which young colonists might join on 
English conditions if they chose. The men selected for these new 
stations should, I think, be recruits, who, having been put through 
their preliminary drill at the depot in Great Britain, where they first 
joined their selected regiment, require more extended training, such 
as is not possible there, and only obtainable under conditions which 
are present in comparatively new countries. If in Australia such 
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eed -quarters were ian in each colony, the mere & 
station, which should take place every six or twelve months, if con- 
ducted under campaign conditions, would be of the utmost utility as 
. training for active service. ` Fair encouragement should be given for 
local recruits io join, who, after being rendered effective, might be 
drafted to other colonies so as to enlarge their experience. If the 
establishment of military depôts is made co-ordinate with the land 
transport training stations I suggest further on, mutually increased 
efficiency” would be obtained, and the cost to each branch of the 
service might be reduced. In making this suggestion I do not 
think I can fairly be accused of merely studying the interests of the, 
“Colonies, for I believe the greatest gain would be to the Empire 
generally. If it is obviously necessary that there should be a very 
considerable increase in the military forces, it is also equally certain 
that the system of training must be ‘established on conditions most 
nearly resembling those of the countries in which Great Britain is 
likely to be engaged in war. For instance, admirable localities’ for 
exercise, having almost exactly similar features to the rough country 
about Ladysmith and in Afghanistan, would be available in the Blue” 
‘Mountains; in New England and Monaro in New South Wales; in 
Gippsland in ‘Victoria; Mount Lofty and Gawler Ranges in South 
Australia, and the Table lands and Ranges of Queensland ; whilst the 
plains of the interior would be very similar in climate and topo- 
graphy to India proper. With the Army largely increased, it would 
almost be embarrassing to keep so many soldiers in the United 
Kingdom, and it would as a matter of policy be inadvisable to station 
more‘in India at the expense of that Government, even were it not a 
fact that the relative cost is greater. In the more temperate colonies’ 
the maintenance of soldiers would be much less costly, because bread- 
stuffs and meat arc much cheaper, in proof of which I give: an 
example of what has gone on for many years in large public institu- 
tions in New South Wales, and is still going on without increase in., 
expense. At á cost not exceeding fivepence a day, each man is 
provided with a pint of coffee or~tea with milk and sugar, and 
- porridge with treacle or sugar and «bread, or a larger allowance of 
. bread with jam or honey in lieu of porridge for breakfast. © For 
dinner. a pound of beef or mutton is issued, its mode of cooking 
being varied, one day in each week Irish stew, another haricot, a 
third curry, and, on the remaining four days, the meat is roasted or * 
boiled. At each mid-day meal twelve ounces of vegetables appro- 
priate to the mode of cooking are served in addition to sufficient 
bread. For supper a pint of tea, with sugar and milk, and bread 
with honey, jam, or treacle, is given. That this is a better diet than 
falls to the lot of the private soldier in Great Britain, will not, I 
think, be disputed, whilst it is equally beyond question that its cost 
is much less than the inferior meals of the home barracks. 
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The capital required for sites and the erection of buildings would 
also be considerably less. The benefit to the Colonies would be 
that their forces, both permanent and auxiliary, would have the 
advantage of exercising with regular soldiers, whose proficiency 
would excite emulation, and that when men were discharged to the 
Reserves many would prefer to settle in the country, and would be 
most desirable colonists. 

A very marked gain to the Empire would also be that detachments 
especially fit for service would be available at shorter distances 
from India and China, where they are most likely to be needed, 
than if they were kept in Europe, and in the event of the Suez Cana? 
being blocked, had to proceed round the Cape. As to South Africa, 
as a mere precaution and object lesson, the presence of more than 
the usual force for some years is necessary, and more troops might 
be placed there than im Canada and Australasia, where especial care 
should be taken to avoid any excuse for the supposition to arise, 
either in the minds of Britons or foreigners, that troops were sent 
to these colonies to ensure greater security. It should be under- 
stood that their land defence would be still left distinctly to them- 
selves, and that, when occasion arose, every Imperial soldier might 
be removed at a moment’s notice to any place where he was required 
in the interest of the Empire. If such a system were established, 
probably no reliefs would be sent direct from the United Kingdom 
to India or China, but they would be selected from the Colonial 
stations. Egypt, Malta and Gibraltar should, I think, get their 
garrisons from troops going home from -the East. The relation 
which the commanding officer of the depét should have to the 
Government of the colony in which it is situated requires very careful 

consideration, It is obvious that it must be so arranged that no 
clashing of authority could ever arise. I take it that the conditions 
existing between the garrisons in Great Britain and the Lord Lieu- 
tenants and governing bodies of the various counties in which they 
are stationed will be pretty much what is required in the Colonies. 
In the cantonment, and when on the march, as a matter of course, 
the troops would only be subject to military law, and, therefore, to 
their officers. Under other circumstances they should be as much 
subject to the civil authorities as any citizen. The various Governments 
would always, on being asked, give every facility for the exchange 
from depét to depét, and for field exercises on the largest scale, 
subject, of course, to due notice and mutual arrangement. The 
Imperial Commandant should not be permitted to interfere in any 
way, except by the direct request of the provincial Government con- 
cerned, with the defence forces of the respective Colonies. These 
must be left entirely to the management of the Government which 
employs them, as at present. I would suggest that the Imperial 
depét should not be located near any large town, but placed in the 
country district found to be most suitable. 
VOU. LXXVUI, a1 
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_ The character of the additional regiments to be created is-a subject 
entitled to very grave- thought, and-I venture to suggest that con- 
sideration should again be ‘given, to a proposal which attracted notice | 
some two or three years since, namely, to establish a regiment, the 
men of which should be enlisted from a social class somewhat higher 
_ than that of the average recruit, For what, no doubt, at the time 
appeared good and sufficient reasons, the project fell through. I 
am, however, still of the opinion, which I had formed long prior to 
.the time referred to, that not only one but several regiments of this 
type would be. exceedingly useful. - I realise the difficulty which 
might arise from the attempt to classify candidates for enrolment 
by the exceedingly intangible differences which might be supposed 
to show one man to be very suitable for such a force and another 
not so, but this is not insurmountable, and perhaps proof of fair 
general education will be the, most practical method. « 
- There is but little question that for fighting qualities’ the scion 
of the higher and upper middle classes of the British race cannot 
be, surpassed. Those who are not heirs to property, or who have 
not acquired a special calling affording them a fair income, would - 
willingly join such corps, if relieved from the disagreeable social 
condition at present inevitable on joining an ordinary regiment. 
Large numbers of such men cantiot now obtain commissions without 
doing so, and even then their prospect of getting one is but slight, 
first on account of their numbers, and secondly because, perhaps, 
they have been unable to pass the necessary examinations before 
‘arriving at the limit age, and so aré absolutely cut off from the 
‘only profession in which a very large proportion would excel. The. 
suggestion, made originally, I believe, by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales; that all barracks should be so altered or constructed as to 


. _ give to every soldier a separate ‘ “cubicle,” will, if carried out, be an 


extremely powerful, means of raising the moral and social tone of ` 
the army. It would afford every man such privacy as would enable 
_ him to “follow his particular intellectual bent, unrestrained by the 
chaff and undisturbed by the horseplay of the present barrack room. ` 
One of the strictest rules to be. enforced, when this changé is made, 
must be that no one but the occupant and the daily inspecting officer 
‘should ever’ be permitted to enter the apartment. In no other way 
‘could the men desiring personal quiet be protected from the intrusion 
of unthinking youngsters, possibly meaning no ill, but yet so little ~ 
- considerate as to render a comrade’s life, for the time, almost unbear- 
able, The ordinary social intercourse of the regiment will be better 
-kept up in the common room, where meals will be served, and 
smoking and amusement permitted. No difference should be made: 
between the freatment and clothing of such regiments and those. of 
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the rest of the army, except, perhaps, that, when on leave, men 
might be permitted to adopt mufti. The men should be encouraged. 
in every way to study to qualify themselves for non-commissioned 
and commissioned rank, even though there might be but little 
immediate prospect of vacancies occurring permitting of their pro- 
motion. 

The present war is a striking proof of the value which such a 
reserve of officers would be to the Empire. The best teachers should 
be attached to these regiments, so that instruction would be available 
to all, but yet should not, I submit, be compulsory; for many of the 
men, though admirable fighters in the ranks, and therefore extremely 
desirable recruits, would be unfit for higher position. Men of the 
type of General Hector Macdonald, who cannot be a solitary instance, 
except that he has accomplished what is practically a miracle under 
existing conditions—would join with the sole object of advancing 
themselves in the vocation they feel is of all others the one for which 
they are best fitted. It is even reasonable to raise the question 
whether the whole army would not be better officered, and ultimately 
more ably led, were it an inflexible rule that no one should obtain 
a commission, except, perhaps, in the Engineers and Artillery, who 
had not passed through the ranks of such a regiment. By it every 
officer would know from experience what the life, the wants, the 
wishes and the feelings of the men in the ranks were, and so would 
avoid the unnecessary and silly social “ frills ” which so many young 
greenhorns put on when first joining, and which are ‘so galling to 
the men and so detrimental to efficiency. I fully understand that there 
can be no close social intimacy between commissioned officers and the 
rank and file, even though of equal position in civil life, but the 
knowledge gained in passing through the ranks would enable junior 
officers to avoid many trifling causes of irritation to those under them. 

It would also be possible without detriment to the service to raise 
the age at which commissions could be granted. It should be clearly 
understood that by joining such regiments no absolute claim to 
promotion would be established, but that every one who qualified 
should have preference when opportunity arose, which, if they were 
made the schools for the commissioned ranks of the army, would 
be constantly the case. It would be quite practicable to give con- 
siderable encouragement to enthusiastic men who passed the 
qualifying examinations for higher ranks, by making such passing 
entitle them to proportionately higher pay. In this way deserving 
privates might be fittingly remunerated without creating jealousy 
amongst comrades of the same service standing. 

That Britons of all classes and countries are willing in war-time 
to undertake the duties of soldiers is proved by the instance of the 
present war, and that the same thing would occur in peace is certain, 
were the surroundings of barrack life made more to accord with their 

212 
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„accustomed social environment. The privacy of the cubicle ar 
be an‘important factor, in bringing this about amongst men of the 
- class superior‘’to that from which ‘nearly all recruits are now drawn. 


What a marvellous fighting force could be created in this way, and 


what habits of ‘discipline-and method would be acquired by many 
young men who would otherwise be restless, unstable and shiftless! 
Many would join in the hope of-ultimately obtaining a commission ; 


others, with less ability and ambition, for a congenial occupation, 


which would, at all events, afford them support. Specially trained ‘as 
they could be in such stations in the Colonies as I have before referred 
to, a highly intelligent, skilful and effective force would be created, 
‘the reservists from which would be available for many years. It 
is certain that a creditable career in such regiments as these, even 
if it did not lead to a commission, would be of great service to the 
men on thejr discharge in securing positions of.trust. The recruits 
of the existing regiments are of very mixed classes, and so many have 


joined because misconduct had left them no alternate: that the fact ` 


of their having been in the army is no guarantee of their trust- 
worthiness. It would be very different with such regiments as, I 
suggest; and an esprit de corps would arise which would. ensure 


such general conduct as to render the service in them a guarantee ` 


of superior character and fair education. 
The many seryices whicli such a corps could render have been 
. shown during the present war in South ‘Africa. Many of the ñen 
would have special aptitude for scouting, and, would be better able to 
convey the information obtained in a concise and intelligible form. 
This is proved by experience to be- all-important to every army, but 
` especially so to that of Great Britain, whose wars generally occur in 


wild frontier countries.. A few companies attached to each brigade 


would do inestimable service by acting as its intelligence body. 


The war in South. Africa Has further shown how even the most 


effective fighting force may be completely neutralized by a defective’ - 


system of land transport, and how impossible it is to organize an ` 


“effective service at the.moment when the occasion arises, even when 
money is recklessly spent by agents despatched to every part of the 
world to collect the necessary animals.. In the present instance, from 
‘the fact that the Boers have no ports, arid therefore no war-ships, sea 
transport has been untrammelled by, risk of capture or destruction 
by the enemy’s ships, which in another case would be attempted ‘at 


any sacrifice and any risk. The danger would not be fully met by | 


the convoy of the carrying vessels. In the first place, the loss of time. 
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in collecting the transports before starting would perhaps occasion an 
almost fatal delay in carrying out the campaign determined on, 
whilst it would be almost impossible to prevent the destruction of 
many of the vessels by torpedoes, or shots fired at the water line by- 
ships with the speed and mobility of torpedo destroyers. All these 
risks must be enormously increased if time and information were 
afforded to the enemy whilé purchase agents were pursuing their 
work in foreign countries. Í 

If a land transport system could be so organised in peace time as 
to afford a service complete in every respect with regard to vehicles, 
animals, and drivers, immediately on the apprehension of war, it is 
unquestionable that the militant strength of the Empire would be 
práctically doubled. Could this be done at a cost not exceeding the 
annual interest on the immense sums now spent in spasmodic and 
extravagant attempts to improvise such a body, when likely to be 
wanted, no one would dispute the advisibility of doing it. 

Shall I be acquitted of presumptuous intrusion if, as a layman, 
who has had considerable experience of the conditions necessary, I 
venture to sketch out a plan which would do much to accomplish so 
desirable an end? 

My suggestion is that the Imperial Government should take steps 
to secure, in all the British Colonies having such a climate as not to 
necessitate the housing of stock in winter, suitable areas of land for 
the establishment of depôts upon which to break and train horses, 
mules, and, perhaps, camels and oxen, for transport purposes. I 
would not at present suggest the establishment of breeding farms on 
the principle of the haras of many foreign countries, but would 
provide the most suitable sires at a very moderate fee and encourage 
the settlers to rear the required animals by assuring them of a 
market at a fair price. I am ‘of opinion that an ideal transport 
service should consist of sound, unstabled animals, not less than six 
years old, so broken as to be perfectly staunch and docile, and used to 
work on grass or herbage with, when at work, at most, a feed of corn 
morning and night. To bring the cost of maintenance within due 
limits, I would suggest that after being broken, and arriving at say 
four years, the animals should be let on hire to settlers and carriers 
at a fair charge, for use in their teams, Doth for farm and road work, 
with the condition that they should be fairly treated, fittingly fed, 
and so harnessed as to exempt them from chronic sore shoulders ‘or 
backs. Numerous beasts being available, directly any one became 
unfitted for work it should be changed for another and be allowed a 
rest-spell. Inspection, of course, would be necessary, but as ex- 
cavalry non-commissioned officers would be all-sufficient, the cost 
would not be great, whilst very deserving men would thus be pro- 
vided for on quitting the service. As every hirer would know that 
for every temporarily disabled animal he could get another on 
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application, there is but little doubt they “would not be greatly 
misused. 

One of the. greatest drawbacks to a carrier’s prosperity i in Australia 
is the fact’ that after possibly & single journey in drought-stricken 
country his team may be unfit for work for months, so that an’ 
arrangement by which he could secure fresh well-conditioned animals - 
as he required them would be gladly made use. of -by the best men. 
“A couple of months’ rest in fair grass would restore those returned, 

‘and the cost would be almost nothing, as they would only replace 
the beasts for which they were exchanged. Under any circum 
stances, the expense would be trifling, as. one shilling a week is a 
remunerative price for the safe keeping of a horse in a well-grassed 
paddock in most parts of Australia. “Such a station as I suggest 
could be guarded against fatal drought by a certain amount of culti- 
vation, the result being made secure by irrigation, when needed, from 
a river, or artesian wells, as found best. The forage grown would |. 

_ be harvested, until wanted, by conversion into hay or ensilage. . The 
colonies suitable for such stations.are Queensland, with one on ‘the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and preferably in the neighbourhood of Point 
Parker, as’ only there, can. transports of moderate draught nearly 


approach the coast. Its comparative. proximity to India and China -` 


makes this point desirable, and there might be another in, the south of 
that colony. In New South Wales there should be two stations, one 
in average country within 200 miles of the coast, and another to the 
` west, where the climate would by its heat make the animals kept 
especially suitable for use in India, Persia, Egypt, or countries with 
similar conditions. Then we might have one station in Victoria and 
one in South Australia, one in North-West Australia—in a district 
. not infested with poison plants dangerous to horse stock—one or two 
` in New Zealand, one in Natal, one or more in Cape Colony, and one in 
British Columbia, where, I am-informed, the winters are not so severe 
- as in Canada.’ Only careful consideration of evéry condition would 
enable the exact. sites to be fixed, and careful investigation must be 
made before a final decision is come to. I can conceive it possible that 
it might. be preferable to leave the management in private hands, the 
` Imperial Government securing a certain supply of docile, sound 
` animals, and paying an, antiual subsidy,’ after ascertaining that the 
contract entered into -had been faithfully carried out during the 
year for which the money would be paid. 

-Under existing conditions the military authorities avoid pur- 
chasing the necessary animals until a dangerously late moment, and 
then do so recklessly, paying enormous prices frequently for quite 
unsuitable ‘beasts. ‘Should the apprehended crisis pass without. 
collision, or as soon as the war is ended, nearly all are now sold at a` 
. low percentage of their cost but a short time before. 

_ + In theycolonies, under such a system as I have attempted to ET 
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out, not only would an efficient transport be always at command as 
near as possible to probable fields of hostilities, but the re-horsing of 
cavalry and horse .and field artillery with properly matured, 
thoroughly trained horses, accustomed during their early lives to live 
and work on grass, would be practicable at a much more reasonable 
rate than at present. I see much merit in a system that would 
enable an army to be supplied with saddle and draught animals, 
which, though under harder stress, would in a large degree continue ' 
their work in climates and conditions to which they had always been 
accustomed. The remount officers who are now in Australia would 
be able to give information as to the existing value of the average 
cavalry horse in Australia. I think from £7 10s. to £12 would 
secure really superior animals, especially if breeders were encouraged 
by being afforded the use of cheap but good sires, and were ensured a 
market, When broken, I think, they might be let out at such rates 
as to pay interest and sinking fund to provide for repayment of 
original outlay, but, if not, £2 per annum would be ample for their 
keep and care when not in actual use, if kept in numbers in large 
paddocks. 

Another duty which should be undertaken at these stations would 
be the training of the animals to unaccustomed food. Without such 
teaching it would be almost impossible to get them to eat substances 
eminently nutritious, which might be obtainable if their regular diet 
were unprocurable. For instance, I have found that the addition of 
a pound of fair quality moist brown sugar to a horse-feed of chaff and 
corn doubles its work-producing power, and that therefore the 
‘ordinary feed may with this aid be greatly reduced in weight without 
proportionately reducing the efficiency of the animal getting it, 
When no other feed is obtainable a few pounds of flour, mixed with 
enough water to make them easily drinkable, have great staying power, 
but few horses would take this, however hungry, unless they had at 
some previous time been made accustomed to it. I have known 
horses, when there was little grass, habitually rob the camp of fresh, 
salt, or dried meat. It is even more certain that no horse would 
touch flesh unless at some time accustomed to it. What strange food 
graminivorous animals will eat, when habituated to it, is almost 
beyond belief. In Iceland horses and cattle are frequently fed on 
dried fish. I have known sheep eat meat, fruit, bread, pastry, and 
the like, and even tobacco, in considerable quantity, without harm 
ensuing. During the early times of the diggings, when gold was 
being found in large quantities, and horse-feed, beyond the grass, 
was not procurable, many of the rich claim holders fed the horses, 
used in their work on the mine, with bread, sooner than suffer delay. 
Bread, even unleavened, is better food for horses than raw flour and 
water, but it takes time to prepare, and is rarely available on an : 
emergency, whilst flour is much more likely to be. In Singapore it 
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is not uncommon for horses to be given a loaf of bread soaked with a 
- bottle of a which mney eat Bren 


eon: 


There is, however, a special branch of the ‘horse supply, which 
I submit has hitherto’ been conducted on mistaken lines; and 
I therefore venture to enter rather more fully into the question © 
than I otherwise should. It is as to the class of animal most suited 
for the work of mounted infantry. 7 
My experience when exploring in ER Australia and in the. 
|- “bush of New South Wales has made me realise ‘that, except for 
some special purpose which renders mere weight of importance, 
horses not over fourteen hands are of much greater general utility ` 
than those above that height. I have found that even with a weight 
up to sixteen stone, if not unduly forced in pace, they are as well 
able to support a long journey as are -horses of sixteen hands, and 
. even better in mountainous districts. This conclusion is also justified 
by accounts of the Burmese ponies, which, though generally not.. — 
more than twelve hands, yet carry sixteen stone from thirty to forty 
miles, day after day. Newspaper reports say that the contingent 
sent to South Africa from Burmah took these ponies, and that they 
‘were found to do well on little food and to carry the men better 
‘than. the larger horses. I prefer animals from thirteen to fourteen 
hands, as ‘twelve appears to be somewhat small, independently of. 
the fact that they would be more difficult to procure in numbers. 
_ than others a little larger. “The smaller horse will recuperate during `. 

a few hours’ rest in a much greater degree than the larger one, and > 
_ will work day after day with less loss of spirit. Such ponies will- 
~. keep in condition upon half the food required by the bigger animal, 

` and they suffer from change _ of climate or the absence of shelter 
from inclement weather in a much less degree. 

With this knowledge, ‘I have: arrived at the opinion that for 
mounted infantry, such,mounts are much the most suitable, because 
they would be less in original cost, cheaper to keep, and under 
campaign conditions much less likely to succumb. 

I take it as accepted that the sole object of mounting infantry is . 
to save the men’s legs,-and to place them in the fighting line as 
little fatigued as possible; that, except in pursuit of a flying enemy, 
or to-carry out some movement which absolutely necessitates great 
rapidity, a speed of four miles an hour would-be all that would be ° 

- required from such a force when on the march, and that even this 
would outstrip their transport. Ponies for such service, my experi- ` 
ence has taught me, should, except in snow-covered countries, not 
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be stabled but turned out to graze in a paddock, when not in use, 
having, as required, a small ration of chaff and corn morning and 
night. They should only be sufficiently groomed with a millet brush 
to keep their -coat and skin in healthy condition, and no 
unnecessary attention should be paid to mere appearance. In 
all parts of Australia, in the Southern half of England, in South 
Africa and in parts of British Columbia, if placed in sheltered 
paddocks having patches of scrub, they would want no other shelter ; 
but, in the absence of such breakwinds as the bushes would afford, 
it might be necessary to erect open sheds, though the side exposed 
to prevailing cold winds might be closed. I say this from my 
experience in districts having fifteen degrees of frost. Horses fairly 
fed, I have always found, feel cold very little, suffering much more 
from continued wet, but even this does the habitually non-stabled ` 
horse but little harm. : 

If small horses were adopted, and treated as I recommend, it 
would cost but a comparatively small sum to train the whole of the 
foot regiments as mounted infantry. This would be best done by 
supplying a hundred ponies to every regiment, and by their means 
training company after company. Were this done we should not 
only have our linesmen as useful as ever for what has hitherto been 
considered their legitimate work, but every one could be mounted 
at any time if the exigencies of the situation rendered it advisable. 
I would suggest that the light company should be the one to which 
the ponies, when not in use by the others, should be permanently 
allotted, and it would, from the lighter weight of the men and their 
more constant mounted drill, be the most fit to unite with similar 
bodies from other regiments to form a brigade or division of that 
type. Such a company would take its ponies with it. These animals, 
from their constant work, would have acquired such knowledge of 
what was required of them as to add materially to the efficiency of 
the force. For instance, a special arrangement of the bridle—its 
trail not necessarily on the ground (which might be dangerous 
unless the horses were left in open order)—would indicate to them 
that they had to remain on the spot where they were without holding, 
until the rider returned. This is commonly done by the horses of 
stockmen and kangaroo shooters in Australia, scouts in Western 
America, and, I am informed, Boers in South Africa. If these men 
can teach their horses to do this; our troops can do the same. It is 
a mere question of training and practice. 

Suitable ponies would be found in Wales, Exmoor, and the New 
Forest. These, I think, would be especially suitable for sires, should 
arrangements be made for breeding. Any number of the right 
stamp could be purchased at moderate cost in the Malayan Islands, 
the best breeds there being found at Battok in Sumatra, at Sum- 
bawa, Balli, Timor, and Sumba, all islands to the near east of Java. 
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Those from Sumba are very superior horses, and, though never 
fourteen hands, are used. by all mounted officers, as also ‘for cavalry, 
by the Dutch in Netherlands-India. 

Very strong, active ponies, able to carry great weight, are plentiful 
in Burmah and China, and are also to be obtained in J apan: The - 
Basuto ponies in South Africa would also be obtainable in large 


-.” numbers at a much lower Be than they are bringing now, owing to. 


the Boer War. 
` JNO. M. Chea: 


OUR FUTURE POLICY IN CHINA. 


HE policy pursued in China of late years by Western nations has 
been based upon profoundly mistaken principles. Ignorance 
of the character of-the Chinese is largely accountable for this 

policy. Statesmen should not merely plan to make provision for 
the needs of the present, but should be able to forecast the probable 
influences on the remote future of the measures of the hour. 
Continental policy in China has been extremely short-sighted, 
busying itself merely with the wants, the advantages, or the prestige 
of the present. Were the Powers better acquainted with the Chinese 
people their zeal would step forward with more cautious tread. The 
action of European Powers has been such as seemed purposely cal- 
culated to rouse the slow Chinese nature to a passionate eagerness 
for war. Their action has been precisely that most likely to bring 
into existence and to rouse to active aggressiveness the “ Yellow 
Peril.” 

By nature, by inclination, and by habit, the Chinese area peaceable 
and peace-loving people. They detest war, and will suffer long and 
pay much rather than appeal to it. The military spirit does not 
exist in China, so that the people can endure much which the nations 
of the West, imbued with the military spirit of “honour,” would not 
tolerate. This tolerance on their part of indignities heaped upon 
them does not result from blindness to the nature of the indignities, 
but from their extreme reluctance to abandon the peaceful associa- 
tions and pursuits of their life. They are essentially an agricultural 
people. They delight in tilling their fields and in cultivating their 
beautiful vegetable gardens. The “glory” of war is to them folly, and 
warfare is left in the hands of the most disreputable of the people. 
They willingly pay the land-tax, which has been imposed for 
generations; and they will meet extra demands made by Government 
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which are not too unreasonable. Yet for thousands of years they have 


‘ 


been compelled to defend by the sword what they have gained by. 
the plough and the spade. Warriors’ have certainly been held in 

reverence, not because they were victorious in warfare, but because 

they were successful as saviours of their country. The men who, 
slaughtered multitudes in victorious wars waged for their own 

aggrandisement, or for so-called “glory,” they regard with execra- 

tion. ` Not from cowardice, therefore, but from reason, do they dislike 

war, and regard those mn delight in it as savage specimens of, 
humanity. - 

Another hasan of the Chinese is their admiration of and‘ 
Tove for justice. A sense of injustice rouses them to,wrath as 
nothing else can. The most serious losses in the way of business, or 
from the action of natural forces, they endure with patient 
equanimity, A small loss—even an insignificant one—by what they 
cohsider to be injustice rouses them to indignant protest and to 
serious resistance. If that sense of injustice is sufficiently acute 
there are no bounds to their wrath, and to obtain -redress they take 
the strongest measures without counting the cost. I have known af. 
mandarins occasionally imposing-a small tax in addition to the 
legalized amount of taxation. The payment would have been easy, 
as the sum was trifling. But because it appeared: to the people an 
attempt to take advantage of official position to coerce them, they 
refused to pay. When the demand was still enforced all the shops in 
the city remained closed in-the early morning, and neither promises . 
nor threats nor punishment would open them. If the cessation of all 
business did not bring-the official to reason, a petition was drawn up 
by the literary men among the merchants, signed by the heads of 


-guilds, representing the-entire mercantile community, and forwarded 


to the Vicéroy, who, after he had found thé charges proved, recalled 
and degraded the official—so making peace. It may seem somewhat 


. paradoxical when I afirm my belief that the Chinese are probably ` 


the most democratic people in the world—certainly in ae respect 
second to none. i g 

Another fact will perhaps illustrate the characfer of the people. 
For more than two thousand years, not only has it been a political 
axiom that the ruler is for the people, not the people for the ruler, 
but the civil official always takes precedence, of the military of the 
same nominal rank. The civil viceroy is supreme commander of all | 
the forces in his viceroyalty, even though he be utterly ignorant of 
the art of war. In civil and military rank there are nine grades. 
These are indicated by. knobs of precious stones on the crown of the 
hat. These -knobs are usually, called “buttons.” There are cor- 
responding signs of rank sewn in gold thread in squares on the chest 
and back of the outer roþe. In the case of civilians, these signs 


. are various birds, in that of the military they are animals. A 
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military officer of a certain Yank, or “ button,” is not entitled to sit 
down in the presence of a civil official of the same nominal rank. 
Literary knowledge commands profound and universal respect, and 
marks the real upper class of China; military knowledge is held in 
no esteem. This will serve as an indication of the love of peace so 
characteristic of the Chinese people. 

They revere Confucius as something more than man. They 
admire the excellent system of ethics which he has transmitted. To 
this system and the rich literature connected with it the Chinese owe 
their unity and their high ideals of morality. To inquire whether 
or not their own ideal standard is attained by them in practical life 
is beside our present purpose. That standard exists, and is appealed 
to as the highest and most influential Court in the land. No people 
appeal to and rely upon Reason more than do the Chinese. Their 
instruction from childhood teaches them to trust to Reason and not to 
Force for the statement and the acquisition of their rights. Years 
ago they appealed in this way to Western nations, by whom their 
appeal was spurned with contempt—hence the present horrors in 
China. Their etiquette, again, which is strictly observed by all 
classes, makes a police force unnecessary. Their deference to seniors, 
their politeness to strangers, all combine to form’a powerful restraint 
on the coarser feelings and on that resort to physical force not 
uncommon among many (Western nations. In all their quarrels I 
never saw one Chinaman, however angry, strike another. They 
certainly sometimes do strike with lethal weapons, and murder is 
committed, but it is sa rare that a case never came under my own 
personal observation. ; 

But if they love peace, if they prefer an appeal to reason in 
every instance of dispute, if they hate and despise as brutal the 
arbitrament of war, they can be roused by injustice to such bursts of 
passion that their peaceful nature is destroyed, their tolerance and 
etiquette disappear, and they are ready to rush to the deeds of tho 
wild beast in man. Again and again in the history of China do we 
read of terrible fighting in which more people perished than the 
entire inhabitants of any European State. 

At present we behold a national blaze of wrath against the 
Christian nations. The deeds of horrible cruelty now occurring in 
China against foreigners and native converts are not on account of 
their Christianity. The Chinese are probably the most tolerant of 
great nations. Millions of Mahommedans live peaceably among 
them, even though these Mahommedans have again and again 
broken out into furious rebellions, and been guilty of indiscriminate 
massacre of their Chinese fellow countrymen. But the Chinese 
know the extent of the numbers and the power of the Mahommedans, 
and they understand their own ability to cope with any difficulty 
arising within the bounds of their dominion, The Chinese are 
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ignorant of the power of Western nations and of their resources. They 
have for years ‘been treated with contempt by foreigners. Foreign 
nations have mostly acted towards China with the injustice of 
military force. They have, especially of late, neglected the notions 
of ‘strict right and justice, and, for no other reason than that founded: 
on might, have taken possession of Chinese land and have openly 
proposed to divide the country among the Western peoples. The 
Chinese have with a bad grace submitted to much injustice in thé - 
past. -They wrongly tried. to ‘circumvent the designs of the Powers 
by the cunning and deceit common in China. But the'last shame- 
less action suggested by the Western Powers taxed Chinese patience- 
beyond endurance, and China is united in its, anti-foreign hate, — 
Missionaries are principally involyed because they are the only’ 
foreigners who live among the péople, and because they are regarded - 
as political. agents—the forerunners of foreign armies, as in Cochin 
China and Tonquin. - They are regarded.as political agents because 
of the endless political meddling and dictation of the Roman Catholic- 
priests in the Courts of China. This mischievous meddling has been 
more or less extensive in proportion to the power of France in China. 
The French Minister has given the whole weight of his great influence 
to*support the wildest pretensions of Rome. And now native Chris- 
‘tians are slaughtered because they are everywhere believed to 
` be sold to.the foreigner, and traitors to their owm country. In‘all’ > 
this’ the recent policy of the’ Western Powers has been such as 
seemed to be purposely’ intended to compel the peaceable Chinese to 
thrust from them the easy tenor of their ordinary life, and to 
render war inevitable.: It resembles the action of the Spanish 
matadors, who cause the quiet bull to be goaded into murderous fury. . 
“Europe does not understand the Chinese. A few years ago 
European nations looked-askance, with a‘sort of awe, at the apparently ` 
overwhelming resources of the Chinese Power. Japan, after years __ 
of clever and thorough espionage, came to the conclusion that the - 
enormous expenditure of Li Hung Chang on arms and ‘military 
‘instruction was'virtually valueless. She made her spring and -amazed . . 
all Europe, less, perhaps, -by her own soldierly qualities than by 
the revelation of the weakness of China. The former undefined 
dread of China was followed by a_revulsion to the opposite swing 
of the pendulum, and everywhere the Chinese were regarded with 


contempt. Both extremes were erroneous, and were the consequence __ 


of an ignorance of the Chinese for which Western nations are now 
paying dearly. The truth, as often happens, lay between the two 
extremes, though nearer the first than the second. In men, ‘in 
money, in many other resources except military knowledge, China 
is enormously rich—though the Government is poor. But her riches 
are meantime like the wealth of a great banking corporation, invested ~ 
` in all parts of the world, but not immediately available when there. 
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comes a sudden run demanding ready cash for every form of liability. 
The bank is bankrupt, but its assets are so great that it will speedily 
recover itself. China has been degraded, but she will yet be more 
powerful than ever, and Western nations are driving hèr to adopt 
measures which will enable her to attain to a power formidable to 
the whole world. Europeans were wrong in judging the Chinese 
to be cowards from the results of the Japanese war. Not want of 
bravery in the soldiers, but lack of military skill in the Chinese 
officers, accounts for the victories of Japan. The same results will 
follow the present war, though at greater cost to the victors. But 
the next time? It is right to remember that the crushing defeat 
of Jena laid the foundation of modern Germany. 

Nor will the results of the recent irritating policy, if persisted in, 
affect Eastern Asia only, and the mutual relations of the Powers 
there. It is incubating a war spirit in China, which, if continued 
far enough, bodes woe to Europe. 

Kienlung, the fourth emperor of the paseit dynasty, sent, a 
couple of centuries ago, an army to the borders of Persia. Several 
times Chinese armies have, then and since, marched over the fearful 
passes between Szchuen and Thibet, and have touched the north of 
India. One expedition occupied the capital of Burma. Once, at Jeast, 
during the so-called Opium war, the Chinese were tempted by a 
European Power to send their army into the heart of India. The 
army was then in Nepaul, across the frontier from India. 

The forefathers of the people called Mongols have always been 
nomadic, and, up till the present Manchu dynasty, have been formid- 
able neighbours to China. Before the Christian era they were, as 
now, divided into forty-nine mutually independent clans or tribes, 
each under its own Prince. These were gradually subdued by, 
and brought under the supreme rule of, one of the number, which, 
for a dynastic title, assumed the name of Huns or Hiwngnu, as the 
Chinese write the name. Their numbers were so great, and their 
love of war and adventure so daring, that they overran the principal 
parts of China, whose people were then, as now, fond of peace. They 
dictated their will in the capital, and everywhere treated the Chinese 
as a conquered people in the same spirit as, but with far greater 
injustice than, Western Powers do now. The Chinese Emperor con- 
tinued to reign, though not to rule, except to the extent permitted 
by the Huns. Long-continued injustice at length compelled the 
peaceable Chinese to rise against their conquering oppressors, and, 
after long and varying struggles, they drove them westwards upon 
Central Asia. Year after year these defeated Huns were increased by 
further hordes of their defeated countrymen, till at length the Hun 


- country became virtually depopulated. Ever westwards they were 


compelled to migrate, till at length they came into contact with 
Europe, with results detailed by Gibbon. 
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Centuries afterwards the great northern plains w were again alive 
_ with the descendants of the peoples formerly called Huns. Again 
they formed themselves into various tribes. Again, . after much 
prolonged inter-tribal war, all were subdued to the dominion of one. 
This one adopted the dynastic title of Tukue,in Chinese, by us called 
Turk. After many years of plundering inroads into China, the Turks 
entered the Chiziese capital, as their kinsmen had done of yore. The 
first emperor of-the Tang dynasty, about thirteen centuries ago, 
did not feel himself strong enough to deny them any of their 
demands. His warlike son, the second emperor, began to challenge 
the supremacy of the insulting intruders, with the result that the 
Turks had to follow the footsteps of the retreating Huns. The Turk- 
land, or Mongolia as it is now called, was overrun by the Chinese 
troops, and the people driven. westwards across Asia, till they came 
into contact and collision with Europe, with, results which | still 
dominate the policy of Europe. 
But the northern plains, in their wide and wild solitudes, Peteed : 
many fragments of the broken Turkish power. These grew and 
increased in their different tribes till the land was again filled up. 
Once. more one of the many rulers became supreme and assumed 
for his empire the'style of Mongol, the name still retained by that 
country. Under this title they filled all Asia with. bloodshed and 
horror. They established a dynasty in India. They imposed a 
- ruler and a reigning colony..on Southern Russia. They gave to 
China the Yuen- dynasty. Long they ruled from Russia to the 
Pacific. Their rule in India has been terminated in our own time. 
But in China the youthful grandson of their founder was driven’ north 
into his original country, and Mongolia was placed for the first time .. 
under Chinese rule. The Mongols tyrannised over the Chinese and 
produced a universal dissatisfaction, such as, but more embittered 
than; exists now against Europeans. A Buddhist monk raised the. 
. flag of rebellion, drove away the Yuen dynasty and established the 
Chinese dynasty of Ming. . But for their wise and conciliatory policy 
the present 1 Manchu dynasty would not have outlived a century: of 
rule. ` 
What China has done in the past China can do in the future, and 
all Europe will not be able to say her nay. What the Chinese 
people were in the past they are to-day. Their ideals, their principles, . 
their characteristics, their love of peace, their hatred of injustice, 
‘their powers of physical endurance, their individual bravery and their 
pride are as fully developed as ever before. In their past normal life 
they had no warrior leaders. Insult and wrong produced national 
wrath and the warrior leaders appeared- Similar causes will again 


produce the same effects. The men are now more numerous, their - | 


resources more extensive. The raw materials for an army, formid- - 
_able no less by prowess than by numbers, are lying, all over China. 
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The man has yet to appear who will pick them up and utilize them. 
The Chinese lack military leaders, but leaders will come. The strong- 
willed one man will turn up who will compel the provincial officials 
io do his will, who will collect those raw materials and mould and 
shape them into an army which he will, with disastrous results, hurl 
against the Western world. And the Western world has for years 
been busily stirring up the muddy bottom of the political ‘life of 
China to push this one man to the surface. 

Many able men ridicule the possibility of a China so powerful as 
to stand boldly and effectively against Europe. This ridicule is not 
based on knowledge. It is the fruit of ignorance. Such things have 
not occurred in our time! But such things have happened in our 
time. The military rise of little Japan has occurred in our time, 
and in no one element are the Japanese naturally superior to the 
Chinese; in many they are inferior. In our time there has occurred 
the Boer war; and what are the difficulties presented by the Boer 
war compared to those of a war against the world of China trained in 
arms? Powerful, wealthy, luxurious Babylon scorned the possibility 
of defeat by a few tribes of hardy mountaineers hiding away 
among the Median hills. Modern Babylons consider themselves 
entitled to scoff at the possibility of the rise of any dangerous power 
from among the hardy and countless Chinese. What has occurred 
can happen again. It is not impossible. It is likely. It is certain, 
if Europe continues her-arrogantly unjust policy in China. From 
an intelligent reading of the history of China, from a close investiga- 
tion into the character and characteristics of the Chinese people, one 
is driven irresistibly to the belief that sooner or later such a state of 
affairs will exist in China that a combined Europe will fail to coerce 
her. 

In her ancient wars with the Mongolic tribes on her northern 
frontier, and with other nations around her, China was ultimately 
‘always victorious. She fought with the same kind of weapons as did 
her antagonists. The conditions were similar on both sides, And 
then she ever conquered. In the “opium” war the conditions were 
unequal, as they were when the allied forces entered Peking in 1860. 
In the late war with Japan the weapons were more nearly alike, the 
knowledge of warfare was very dissimilar. The Japanese had officers 
` who were well versed in the military art, the Chinese were wholly 
ignorant. The result of that war convinced many Chinese that their 
knowledge was defective; yetsome men, like General Tung Fu-siang, 
still continued to believe that the bravery of the Chinese soldier was 
adequate to meet all the exigencies of war. Accounts from Tientsin 
reveal the fact that the lessons of the Japanese war were not lost. 
The boasting Tungs will, however, be defeated, and will learn their 
lesson. The Chinese will see that to conserve even their liberty they 
must seriously betake themselves, as to a duty, to learn the art of war. 
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They will learn it. Five years, or even fifty, are not much in. the 
history of a nation. -And what then? -o 
. + Tt is to be hoped that, in the interests of China as óf the West, the 
- war may, as is. most likely, be brought to a speedy. conclusion. — 
. What is to follow? - The well-being of generations to come will 
depend on the Treaty which is to conclude the present anarchy: in 
_ China. There are four, possible alternatives before the. Powers. 
. These are:” (1) the partition of China among the ‘Western Powers 
and Japan; (2) the recognition of the Empress-Dowager ‘and her 
anti-Reform party as supreme; (3) the acknowledgment of the 
\Viceroys ‘as, meantime, each supreme in his own special jurisdiction; ` 
(4) the restoration of the reigning Emperor to actual power. Of 
them, all, the first is, perhaps, the most fascinating; it is certainly in 
‘the long run the most dangerous. A hearty union of all the Powers 
throughout the war would make the division of China comparatively 
-. easy. - The division,.already foreshadowed in certain quarters, would 
allot Manchuria, Chihli, Kansu, and Central Asia to Russia, Shan-° 
tung, Shansi, Honan, and,. perhaps, Shensi to Germany, Fukien to | 
Japan, the two Kuangs to France, and possibly Yunnan; the Yangtzu 
provinces to Britain, to whose hinterland would fall Szchuen, whose __ 
population equals that of any European nation. In their early and 
most aggressive history it required half a century for the Manchus 
to acquire unquestioned authority over the whole of China, though 
the majority .of their soldiers and officers were Chinese who had 
adhered to them. But let us take for granted the destruction of all 
the’ atmies which all the Viceroys could bring into the field; and: 
grant also the more difficult task of compelling the reluctant 
_ ‘acquiescence of the people in the change of rule, grant again the clear 
‘and friendly demarcation ‘of boundaries between the various 
“spheres.” Then would commence the recruiting and training by 
each Power of natives to form armies,- partly to prevent rebellion in. 
the conquered country, partly to defend the.one sphere.from any 
possible attack from any of its neighbours. The armies, at all events, 
must be created. In every one of the provinces north of the Yangtzu 
the men are all that need be desired as raw material for the formation 
_ofanarmy. The quality of the men would be decided partly by the 
treatment awarded to them as men, and partly by the amount and regu- 
larity-of their pay. ‘Their efficiency and esprit de.corps would entirely — 
. depend on the character of the officers training them. Within ten 
- yéars scores of thousands: of intelligent, hardy, and powerful men 
"Will have been well trained in the use of modern arms, and will have . 
control of these arms. Will anyone who knows the past of the 
Chinese people and their present character guarantee that the divided 
- state of China would continue thirty years more? The peoples of 
very few European nations have yet learned to treat the Chinese ‘in 
_ a way to whicl-they are willing to submit. They must’be treated as `. 
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free men, not as a conquered people; with the respect due to equals, 
not with the contempt awarded to inferiors; and they must, above all, 
be treated in a manner which will commend itself to them as 
. perfectly just. Such treatment by Western peoples might prolong 
the rule of Western Powers as long at least as they were at peace 
among ‘themselves. But in the event of war in the West, how long 
would Chinese ‘armies continue to extinguish each other at the 
bidding and in the interests of foreigners? If one Power stood out 
in relief as compared to all others in the justice of its administration 
and the conciliation of its methods, it is quite conceivable that its 
native army would strain every nerve to secure for this Power 
supreme authority over the entire country. But even such abnega- 
tion on the part of a powerful Chinese army is very unlikely. They 
have done it in the case of the Manchus, partly because the Chinese 
themsélves have had no competent leaders, but chiefly because of 
the great wisdom with which the Manchus have hitherto shared all 
offices with the Chinese. It must ever be borne in mind that the 
Chinese are a homogeneous people. Though the people now called 
Chinese are not originally one, they have been welded together and 
unified more thoroughly than even Great Britain or France, by the 
‘many centuries of training in, and their universal and unqualified 
admiration for, the Confucian classics and the literature therewith 
connected. There is therefore a uniformity, if not a unity, of 
character, a proud feeling of nationality, and a similarity and 
cohesion in the totality of their social life so entirely unlike India 
that the history of the latter forms no safe guide to the possibilities 
in China, The people are, as a whole, of a far higher cast of mind 
than the Indian. They are more practical, more industrious, more 
enterprising in business, more aggressive in character, than the people 
of India, who, however, excel the Chinese in the realms of imagina- 
tion, of mysticism, and of religiosity. The Indians are far more 
indigent than the Chinese, yet no one has heard of the necessity in 
any country of adopting exceptional legislative measures to prevent 
the poorer Indians from landing on foreign soil. The Chinese regard 
the arts of war and of mechanics as degrading, and literature only 
as a pursuit worthy the supreme attention of the superior man. Their 
etiquette and polite bearing are generally diffused through all ranks 
of society, and are far more exacting, decided, and practically effective 
than those of any Western nation. The universal knowledge of these, 
and the particular attention paid to them, smooth down in a remark- 
able manner, scarcely realizable in the West, the asperities and con- 
flicts of life. Lack of knowledge of these, and want of attention to 
them on the part of Western peoples, have led the Chinese to style 
the latter “Barbarians.” The relations of the sexes are strictly 
defined, and a stern etiquette, sanctioned by the legality of murder 
in certain circumstances, guards the sanctity of the home. A 
2x2 
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licentious soldiery is the surest means of stirring up the common 
people against the country represented by them. The greater 
freedom in the public intermingling of men and women belonging to 
Western nations—a freedom which cannot be understood and is 
misapprehended by .the Chinese—together with other features. 
common. among foreigners living in China, has arotsed the indigna- 
tion of the Chinese, who declare that the life of Western Barbarians 
is the life of “birds and beasts.” In addition to these outstanding 
differences, there are many other facts connected with the Chinese 
and many other ideals which they entertain wholly unlike if not at ` 
variance with those of the West. These things will account for the 
contempt which the Chinese feel for the “Outer Kingdoms.” It is 
still-more easy for us to understand this contempt when we reflect 
that while they regard the thorough knowledge of literature as 
the sole reason for the greatest respect, tliey believe that foreigners 
are ignorant of that literature; while, on the other hand, they are 
ignorant of the existence of the great literature of the West, 
excepting so much thereof as has been translated by missionaries, 
whose aim is to publish the literature selected by them in such a way 
that their work will be generally understood by the ordinary folk, 
and who are not always solicitous to satisfy the extra-refined classical 
taste of the Chinese scholar. ‘The superiority, therefore, of the West 
in arms or in mechanics may subdue their bodies and improve their 
` locomotion, but it will not in the very least modify their mental 
attitude. The men who will be drilled as soldiers by Western | 
nations, who must be employed as non-commissioned and possibly as 
inferior commissioned officers, will be subjected to training, instruc- 
‘tion, and influences of great importance, but of such a nature that 
there will be no modification of their belief in the superiority of 
Chinese civilisation over that of the West. Chinese scholars must, 
- under foreign rule, be introduced into civil life. They will consider 
` themselves superior to their employers, and think, not without reason, 
that but for them it would be impossible ta conduct the government of 
the country. There will be nothing in either civil or military life 
to lead these men to question the greater excellence of their own 
education and institutions. Will anyone, in face of all these facts, 
believe that China, the land of a united people, will remain long 
parcelled out among the nations of the West, most of whom will 
continue to act inconsistently with Chinese notions of decency and 
propriety? The more effective the armies of the Chinese will be 
_ made the more certain will they be, sooner or later, to imitate the 

- Sepoys in all but the termination of their rebellion. Nor will those 
-Chinese armies rest satisfied with driving the Western nations out of 
China.. Partition is cotiparaheely easy now; it means woe for the 
future of Europe. 

The second conceivable policy is the recognition of ‘the usurping 
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Empress-Dowager, or her nominee, as the Ruler of China. After 
her undisguised affection for and protection of the Boxers, and her 
openly expressed sympathy with their sole ratson d’étre—the expul- 
sion of foreigners from China—it is difficult to imagine the adoption 
of this policy by any European Power. She and the party which has 
placed her in illegal supreme control have already given every 
evidence of their inflexible opposition to any change in, the way of 
Reform of the many abuses existing in China. They have slain all 
the leaders of reform on whom they could lay hands, all of them 
young men of high socialposition, and of exceptional gifts and 
acquirements. They have discharged from office and severely 
punished every man who had expressed, or was suspected of 
possessing, any sympathy with reform. Even those whose sole 
offence was family relationship to the reforming officials were per- 
secuted-With venomous bitterness and heartless cruelty. The per- 
tinacity, the thoroughness, and the vindictiveness of the persecution 
by this utterly corrupt party are difficult to parallel in the long 
history of China. Yet the one aim of those reformers was the desire 
to see China take her proper place among the civilized nations of the 
world. As essential prerequisites to this elevation of their beloved 
land they recommended the wide introduction of the scientific know- 
ledge and training of the West, in addition to their own native 
classics. But especially did they urge radical changes to insure the 
purity of the administration of justice, and honesty in dealings with 
the imperial exchequer. Hence the hatred of the Empress-Dowager, 
who has amassed a huge fortune out of gigantic bribery, and of such 
men as Li Hung Chang, whose enormous fortune consists of money 


„which honesty would never have brought into his hands. If the ~~; 


nominee of the Empress should’ be made Emperor—for no woman 
can legally reign in China—the Chinese people would continue to 
exist as in the recent past. Because the Supreme Power would be 
based upon the oppression of the best feelings and highest aspirations 
of the race, it would possess but very limited moral influence. This 
policy would certainly ensure present exemption from serious trouble 
to Europe, for China must continue feeble while the existing 
unscrupulous régime continues. This. exemption would. be all the 
more certain if all European countries agreed—and kept the agree- 
ment—to abstain from selling arms to China. It is to be hoped, 
however, that no European Government would condescend to obtain 
temporary immunity from trouble by so machiavellian a policy—a 
policy, moreover, which would not prevent the speedy recurrence, in 
a magnified form, of the horrors of this year. : 

A third possible policy is the recognition and treatment of the 
Viceroys as responsible for all affairs connected with their own 
special provinces. Such a condition of public affairs is not without 
precedent in China. In the time of Confucius, and for several sub- 
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sequent centuries, the nominal ruler of China.was a king whose `. 


suzeraiity was acknowledged by. the dukes, who were the real rulers 
of the numerous kingdoms or provinces into which the country was 


divided. , Beyond acknowledging a nominal fealty to the king, these — 


dukes were in all respects the independent sovereigns of their respective -. 
kingdonis. They waged war-and concluded treaties as though no 
liege lord had existed. The number of viceroys now is no more 


. than the number of dukes then. The vicoroyalties now are incom- 


parably more populous and wealthy than the ancient feudal: > 
kingdoms. But though some ,schémie~is not- “beyond the ‘wit ‘of 

‘man” to devise whereby Western Powers -could transact all, 
political business through the viceroys, it is difficult, to see of what -' 
conceivable advantage would be'a plan of this kind, except - 
temporarily in the event of the existing Government rétteating to a 
Chinese city which was virtually inaccessible to Western armies. 


` Against such a plan there are besides serious Ge dii which space ` 


~ forbids mentioning in detail. 


_ - A. fourth policy is the reinstatement in power of thé Emperor, 
n whom the Empress and her party of corruption have not dared; in 


. face of the’ opposition of southern officials, to destroy or dethrine. 
' This infers the compulsory retirement of the Empress and her party, 


who have nursed the.Boxers into their greatest power, and protected and 


assisted them when carrying out their ferocious deeds in prosecuting: 


their design to drive the foreigners out of China. On her and her party 


rests the responsibility for the havoc and the dangers which. have’. ` 
- > shocked the ¢ivilized world. On this account, if on no other, Europe - 

‘> .., should demand, ‘as the first step towards peace, that the Empress, 
_abandon politics and betake herself to the privacy which the Emperor 


had decided for her.* Her chief supporters and. instigators should 
be, made to feel that crimes such as theirs cannot- pass unpunished, 
evert when they are the work of members of the imperial family; 
or of high-placed officials, ‘The Emperor, who is eager for the 


_ reform and regeneration of his country, should be free actually, 


` as he is technically, by the Chinese Constitution, free to select as. 


ma 


Ministers men who are favourable to reform, or who, at least, are , 


not inimical to" progress. Rabid anti-reformers, who are also anti- 
foreigners, should ` be debarred from office. A slowly initiated. . 
reform would create internal peace.. This policy would immediately 
secure’to the Chinese people a gradual introduction to a purer admin- 


istration of law, and to a more clean-handed official life. Seeing that - 


the Emperor desires the wholesale inauguration of the science and 
languages of the West and the rapid development of the material ` 


. resources of his country, his rule would bring East and West into 


closer, more widely extended and more friendly relations than. ever. 
before. The West would learn to respect the East and the East would 
come to know that the West is not actuated by the sole aim ‘of 
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pilfering the land or despoiling the people. China would thus un- 
questionably become a powerful nation; but she would also become a 
more reasonable and a more friendly one. She would have liberty 
to work out her own destiny in her own way, and be free to carry 
on and improve her industries in the peace she so much loves. This 
policy would commend itself to all respectable and instructed Chinese, 
who deplore and suffer from the present excesses. Without excep- 
_ tion, the literary classes regard the Empress as a usurper of an 
authority to which she is not entitled. I have heard her compared 

to, and described as worse than the Empress Wu of the Tang dynasty, 

the one female execrated in Chinese history as the embodimen} of 
illegal and wicked assumption of power. As long as foreign nations 
combine to act on the understanding that the design of their action 

in China is for the purpose of crushing rebellion, terminating dis- 
order and restoring the Emperor to his rightful place, the good wishes 

and the sympathy of. this class, who wield the highest moral and 

social influence in China, will go out heartily to the foreigner. A 

policy of division will, on the other hand, alienate this as it will 

every other class. 

To explain this statement it must be mentioned that, contrary to 

a very common belief, the Chinese are a very patriotic people. Like 

many other qualities of theirs, their patriotism differs from that of 

the West. To their. reigning dynasty their patriotism is exhausted 

in fully paying up all the demands of the tax collector. This is the 

full complement of their duty in the way of protecting the country. 

It is the duty of the Government, and the Government alone, to guide 

their politics and drive off their enemies. The patriotism of the 

Chinese consists in an intense love to the soil of their native land. It 

is really a love for patria, combined with indifference to the fate of 
dynasties. It is well known that when Chinese coolies are- hired to 

go to foreign lands they make one indispensable stipulation. If they 
‘die abroad their bodies must be brought back to their native land. 
.This love to the soil is as living and energetic as the patriotism of 
the West, which directs itself to the passionate support of the Govern- 
ment. This form of patriotism it is which has become alarmed at 
the taking of Kiaochow and other places, and at the threats of 
dividing China among Western peoples. Their love of justice, of 
law and custom, resents the usurpation of the Empress-Dowager. The 
special form of their patriotism will render it impossible for Western 
nations to retain, though they may temporarily gain, possession of the 
land. Incomparably the best policy for China and for Europe, in 
order to secure peace now and security for the indefinite future, is 

that the Western Powers should unite harmoniously to the end in 

resisting any temptation to personal aggrandisement in the way of 
annexing Chinese territory ; and throughout China should declare by 

public proclamation that their one aim is the restoration of order 
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under the Emperor through wise officials of his choosing, who will 

-work towards the improvement of the country. This policy will- 
render the restoration of peace now a comparatively easy task, and 
, will secure the hearty good wishes and the permanent gratitude of 
all the better classes throughout China, with whom lie the government 
and the influence of the country when the restoration of peace brings ' 
back the rule of reason. - 


JOHN Ross, 


THE SECRET SPRINGS OF RUSSIAN POLICY. 


O form a clear idea concerning the real direction which the 
internal as well as the foreign policy of Russia is taking, it 
is necessary to turn back to the period when that policy took 

its starting point, viz., in 1881. It should be remembered that after 
the terrible death of the Tzar Alexander ITI., the statesmen whom 
the late Alexander III. summoned to tender to him their 
advice concerning the means and methods which were mostly 
required to firmly establish the autocracy on the throne, expressed 
the. opinion that the best way to counteract the revolutionary 
tendencies of the people would be to inaugurate a national party. 
Katkoff, the most celebrated Russian editor of his day, had already 
expressed the same views in the Moscousky Vyedemost, in the columns 
of which paper he carried on a bitter contest against the German 
elements in Russia, which, even in his time, had already gained 
great power in all the civil and military departments of the State, 
and had formed among themselves a new kind of oligarchy. hose 
writers who saw in Katkoff only an ordinary Chauvinist and Germano- 
phobe made a great mistake. Katkoff was a man of remarkable gifts 
and exceptional knowledge. He was far-sighted enough to become 
convinced that the Nihilistic movement, which at that time had 
developed itself with extraordinary rapidity, and which had taken 
root in all classes of society, was neither more nor less than a mani- 
festation of the national discontent, directed against a Government 
régime under which foreign elements, even hostilely inclined to 
Russian customs and ideas, permanently possessed the privilege of 
occupying the highest posts in the Government. The Russian 
statesman, of German origin, who during the reign of Alexander II. 
guided the helm of the State, did not comprehend that the time 
‘was past when one might regard the Russians as individually belong- 
ing to a lower race; though he noticed in time in the Russian 
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people—as is the case with every. nation which has been Swa 

and has suddenly become free—that the national self-consciousness - 

-~ had at last awakened. Exactly the same change came oyer the Russian . 

people as happens to a man who has been a long time confined in ‘a 

-dark room, until he has lost every idea of the outer world, when. 


he is, all of a sudden, placed in the sunlight. ‘Such a person is. -’ 


naturally blinded by the sun’s rays, searches for an exit with uncer- 
‘tain. steps, gropes first to the right and then to the left, and naturally 
must make a number of mistakes before he finds one. But all the 
_ same,’ from the moment he has perceived the outer world he is no 
- more content to sit,in a dark room; he must move onward, and no: 
force is able to hold him back. Katkoff-had ‘perceived that the 
‘ Nihilistic theories, which it is well known proceeded from‘. 
student circles well acquainted with the writings of Lassalle and 
Marx, could not take root among the Russian people. Russia did ; 
. not, at that time, posséss a proper working class, or labour prole- _ 
tariat, The minds ofthe people were still too little developed, 
intellectually to form any idea of what was meant by their ‘ ‘ exploi- 
“ tation by capitalists.” On the other hand; not only the higher but 
also`the lowe? classes of the Russian people were ready and prepared 
for an anti-foreign, and especially ‘an anti-German, movement, 
against the foreigner from. envy, and against the Germans because, 
they occupied both the higher and lower official positions. The people 


were also embittered against. the foreigners because they had seized `, 


not only the trade of the country, but also its industries. . This 
_ national hatred, which is always blind, even threatened to. turn 
` itself against ‘the State régime, which it held to be a a for 
preference being always given to foreigners. 
This exceedingly important psychological moment, which caused, 
the history of the Russian nation to take an entirely new turn, must 
- be studied very closely. I refrain from making any deductions 
from the new movement, as, for the present, it is only essential to - 
refer to it casually, in order‘to form a clear idea of the subsequent | 
tendency of Russian policy. ` E 
“The ideas-of Katkoff had takên strong wa of those who sur- ; 
rounded Alexander III. ; ; and. thus it came to pass that an editor, 
' without holding any- public office, played the most important rôle 
in the history of his country: The late Count Dmitri Tolstoy, Pobye- 
donodzeff, the Procurator-General of the Holy Synod, Vishnigradsky, 
thé late Minister of Finance, and, other statesmen, who afterwards 
had great influence on the policy of Russia, must be regarded as . 
` helpers of Katkoff; in fact, the ‘majority of them had to thank 
Katkoff that they enjoyed the confidence of the Crown. Among the 
chief may be mentioned Vishnigradsky, who was appointed Minister 
of Finance solely owing to the Moscow editor’ continually drawing 
: attention to his- | and capacity for the post. f T : 
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It is hardly necessary to remember with what energy, after Alex- 
ander ILI. ascended the throne, the removal of the German element 
from the Government offices was carried ‘on. 

The strengthening of the purely Russian elements caused at the 
same time the beginning of the National Russian policy at home. 

The privileges of the Baltic provinces were gradually swept away 
by the same measures as are now being adopted in regard to Finland. 

Then came to pass what always liappens when one gives an un- 
educated man unbounded power. As is well known, ignorance 
begets arrogance. . The statesmen who had introduced a National 
Russian policy’in the interior were not able to hold in check the 
extremely strong anti-foreign movement, which now proceeded from 
among the people. In order to save their own necks and the 
Dynasty, they had to give way to the people and to go with the 
stream. It also came about that the National Russian policy also 
forced itself into the domain of foreign policy. Here, however, 
it was easier to rob this movement of its more acute character; 
but, notwithstanding this, the new change in Russia’s policy will 
undoubtedly have very important consequences.: 
_ It is hardly to be doubted that, if the statesmen who have been 

intrusted with the carrying out of Russia’s foreign policy should 
follow the ideas promulgated against the Western Powers which 
have lately been ventilated in the most important organs of the 
St. Petersburg press, such as the Novoye Vremya, the Petersburg 
Vyedemost of Prince Odchtemsky, and the Rossiya, the Russian 
Empire will meet with a very bitter disenchantment. 

In an article which the Novoye Vremya recently published, respect- 
ing the visit of the Shah, Mazoffer Edem, to the Russian Court, this 
paper says :— 


Persia, thanks to its historical past, has come to understand that 
Russia is the natural defender of the Oriental states. On the basis 
of Article 4 of the Treaty of Galistan, the Emperor of Russia has 
secured the right for himself and his heirs to maintain the autocracy 
and the existing power in Persia on a firm footing. The Russian 
Tzar is “de facto” the defender of the Shah’s throne. Our rela- 
tions with Persia must, in the future, develop themselves in that 
direction, which corresponds with Russia’s historical mission. It is 
not as co-worker with the West that we should appear in the East, 

_but as Russians, t.e., a nation which has taken its culture from the 
West, but in whose blood there is much that originates from Asia. 


This last sentence is the exact expression of the leading idea 
which predominates in extensive circles of Russian society. The 
Russians say they do not wish to be, either at home or in the East, 
the bearers of the civilisation of the Western European Powers. 
They say: “ We wish to maintain our own habits and customs, and 
“also to implant these in neighbouring foreign subject races,” 
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This declaration is intended to apply~to (amongst other races) the 
Germans of the Baltic provinces and the Finns, who are several 
hundred years in advance of the Russians as regards culture and 
institutions. i 

Russia will not agree to the Western nations—from whom, as the 

Russian editor openly admits, she has received her | science, 
culture and industrial -development—joining her in friendly co~ 
operation in the task ‘of civilising the Orient. 
_ The gentlemen who desire that Russia should play such a dispro- 
portionate and predominating rôle in the East should, however, ask 
themselves the question, what is the essential ‘difference between 
Russian customs and habits and those of the Western nations? If 
they mean to present to the Oriental people as the highest ideal-of 
general prosperity, the well-known corruption of the bureaucracy, 
the dictatorship of the police, the intense ignorance of the masses, 
the blind suppression of all individual initiative—then neither 
‘Russia nor the people of the East have anything to gain from such 
a culture. Russian politica] writers, as well as the author of the 
above-mentioned article in the Novoye Vremya, appear to us to be 
like those extremely shortsighted men, who only see objects which . 
stand in their immediate vicinity, but do not observe that there 
exists further away quite another world, in which the real vital 
energy has its seat. 

A people who for hundreds of years allowed themselves to be 
enslaved by the ‘lartars—a lower race—and who even to this day 
have shown very doubtful.civilising qualities, will not be able, if left 
alone, to accomplish the great work of progress in the East. - 

Russia has shown in her last war with Turkey how she understands 
her mission of civilisation, for she used her victory on that occasion 
‘to shut to European commerce the transit route into Persia from - 
the North. She even now compels Turkey, and also weak Persia, 
to grant her concessions for building railways—the former Power 
in those provinces bordering on the Black Sea, and the latter in 
“her own territory, but only to Russian subjects, notwithstanding 
it is a well-known fact that there‘is no capital for these undertakings 

in the Russian Empire. - 

The bearers of Russian civilisation in reality desire that the over- 
ruled people should be kept back as long as possible from all pro- 
gress, until Russia has sufficiently completed her own economic 
development, and until she is able to do something for them, and 
they wish it to be understood that what she eventually does will be . 
in strict accord with the national idea. 

The complete unsuccess of the Russification of Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, the nothingness of the results of the attempt to 
Russify the Caucasus, must at least, some time or other, convince 
the Russian Chauvinists that brute force is not alone sufficient ta 
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carry out a mission of culture, and that, if a foreign people are to 
take over from them new customs and habits, they themselves must be 
in advance of the people they desire to civilise, otherwise the only result 
that can be attained-is temporary enslavement by means of brute 
force, which neither corresponds with the interesis of civilisation 
nor the interests of humanity. _ 

Instead of turning her back on the West, Russia would be acting 
much more sensibly if she carried out at home the reforms 
that are necessary to further the intellectual and moral development 
of the masses and to stimulate their productive power. In this 
direction Russia has still a great deal to learn from her Western 
neighbours. 

A Russian Pvunuicist. 

Paris, August, 30, 1900. 
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JHE Viscount Guy de Bremond d’Ars proposed to reconcile . 

_ Catholicism with the modern tendencies of minds brought up 
; in the atmosphere of sceptical dilettantism. In this he has not 

succeeded, and, so far as- I know, he has published nothing since 
` 1892, in which year his Les Temps Prochains appeared. Not being 
distinguished by pré-eminent talent, his works have been drowned 
ïn oblivion. 

The Abbé Félix Klein followed j in the same direction, popularising 
the “ Americanism” of Archbishop Ireland.* But, as in the 
case of the Viscount de Bremond d’Ars, his talent was not on a 
level with his aim. ‘After’ the publication of Leo XIII’s Ency- 
clical against Americanism, the liberal fancies of French Catholics ‘ 

- had to be concealed, and those who were estranged by the apparent 
` dryness of the(@hurch had to follow Huysmanst and find consolation - K 
on the inaccessible heights of Catholic mysticism. 

Paul Desjardins, however, who, with his beautiful appeal, Le 
Devoir Présent, turned all persons of good will towards that young ` 
France which was striving to rise above the pools of sensual profligacy, 
has realised his idea. He has organised an association called Union 
pour L’ Action Morale, and started a review of the same name. That 
association has now over a thousand members, and among them’ 
are such eminent men as Gabriel Séailles, Gabriel Monod and Charles 
Wagner; it possesses a library and organises public lectures.. 

The influence of these men and their ideas is less than it should 


* “Nouvelles tendances en religion et en litterature.” 
+ “ En route.” | 
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be. The first reason for this seems to be their moderation. If a 
_man desires to be a religious or moral reformer, he must express 
his thought powerfully and glaringly, so as to astonish both his 
auditors and his readers; and he must possess genius. Such a man 
is the Count Leo Tolstoy. And although he has not many followers 
in the strict meaning of the word, he has at least stirred the con- 
sciences of many, and the whole world listens to him. Wagner's 
and Desjardins’ ideas are a mild Tolstoyism; they try to make a 
compromise between the tendencies of this great thinker and the 
_ disposition of the masses. But all compromise is feeble; it can 
never make a deep impression on the intellectual life, although it 
might carry weight in politics and social reforms if its representatives 
could be at the head of the Government. Then, again, in trying 
to rise above sectarian quarrels—on the principle that although there 
are “as many religions as there are persons, there is but one duty 
for all ”—Desjardins and his companions frequently stand behind 
religion, and, falling into cold philosophy,-lose all possibility of 
attracting those numerous persons who are yearning after faith, 
but who know not how to agree with any existing religion. 

Then a certain devastation in the ranks of this union has been made 
by the Dreyfus affair. The official journal of the Union pour L’ Action 
Morale mentioned this case for the first time in 1898. Replying to 
numerous questions, the editor said that he could not say whether 
Dreyfus was guilty or not; but should proofs be found that he had 
been sentenced unjustly, then the case ought to be re-tried, as justice 
was above all reasons of State. 

But this clear and right answer aroused the indignation of many ; 
a young and talented. critic, Maurice Pujo, protested against it, and 
resigned the position he held as one of the editors of the Union. It was 
a glaring example of that aberration of intellect into which France 
has fallen through an erroneous idea of patriotism. Fighting in the 
name of the idea of morality, the Union has since that time naturally 
stood unreservedly on the side of those who wished for the revision 
of the case; for to fight for justice means to defend the future of 
France and its historical tradition. In this crisis justice and free- 
dom are bound to lead to the improvement of the whole foundation 
of moral and public life, and in the near future it will be seen that 
the tremors that France is now undergoing are tremors not of agony 
but of peace, and that they announce a new life and new hopes.* 

Under the influence of the unfortunate Dreyfus affair, and owing 
to great difference of opinion among the editors, L’Aré et la Vie, in 
which the new idealists were united, has ceased to appear. This 
review, amongst whose contributors were some members of the Union 
pour L Action Morale, was of greater importance than the organ of 


* « Trindluctable révision,” par Maurice Lavel. Union, Avril, 1899. 
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the Union, on account of the greater variety of its contents; for, ' 


-besides Art, which, as the title shows, occupied the principal place’ 


in its pages, social and political questions were also discussed in it 
from the Radical point of view. 

. In regard to Art itself, instead of the old motto, “ Art for Art,” 
that paper has substituted a new one, “ Art from Life and for Life,” 
that is, Art springing from the faculty of feeling life and the human 
soul, “ Art for Art,” said Charles Recolin, 

found its first and. most eloquent expression in the naturalism, for 


which life was only an object of curiosity, like a corpse to an 
anatomist ; then came the literature of personal analysis, in which an 


‘ author described con amore himself, being unable to see anything in . 


the world more worthy of his attention, From this there sprang 
the egotistical cult of the moi advocated by Maurice Barrès. The 
successor to this was dilettantism, observing the run. of things dispas- 
sionately ; all these streams, however, could have no other issue than 


pessimism—not that rich, fertile, enthusiastic pessimism, full of desire’ 


- for the ideal, from which new life comes forth as spring from winter, 
“but the egotistical and contemptible pessimism which devours those 
who eschew feeling, suffering and action in ai world which destroys 
everything that gives value to life. 


“This pessimism Recolin has rightly identified with intellectualism, 
which constitutes a common characteristic of all adherents of “ Art 
for Art.’ “Behold the worm in the fruit,” said he—thinking of 


intellectualism— “behold decomposition and death.” Without. 


ideas Art cannot live, but ideas alone kill Art; in order to restore 
it to Life, ideas must be puti in their proper place, betweén sentiment 
and action. 
Symbolism was the first, although it was a weak, sign of the reaction 
against intellectualism. ‚Then came the beneficent influence of 
Tolstoy’s and Dostojevski’s novels, bringing with them respect for 
. moral ideals; and the contributors to L’ Art et la Vie follow in their 
footsteps, propagating the principle that in order to be a true and 
complete artist, an artist who brings with him a new breeze and 
` exercises influence, an artist who sends forth beams of strength and 
virtue, it is necessary, above all, to be a man, that is, to live, to love, 
to suffer, to have an aim in life and duties to perform. Only then 
will Art have strength io draw forth from reality that which con- 
stitutes its soul; its hidden spring, its beauty, its flight towards 
the ideal. 

In a world “it is necessary to have a soul,” says Maurice Pujo: 


The noble, elevated, pure soul of an artist is a powerful factor in- 


~“ihe impression which his work has to produce. Often an artist has 
to travel along the road of painful effort and to fight hard to attain 
the state of grace, that almost supernatural state, in which a thought 
becomes a word and sentiment an action; in which suffering products 
flowers, and life produces life. 


* “ E’gnarchie litteraire’ 
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Under the title of Le Règne de la Gréce, Pujo bas published a 
series of philosophical literary sketches, in which he speaks of the 
close bond between the moral ideal and creative power. In propor- 
tion “with our moral efforts,” says he:—** 


our life becomes life and acquires dignity and importance. What we 
call an accident, ‘or fatality, is really our own weakness; there are no 
neutral deeds; every action, every moment of our life is moral or 
immoral; there is nothing for which we shall not be responsible to all 
mankind; every one spreads good or evil around, even among beings 
whom ‘he does not know; everyone is concerned, all the rest of 
humanity. The strength of his moral impulse decides the strength 
and greatness of a man. At the beginning of our century we had 
great poets; they sang of great sufferings, great delights, great desires 
and great passions; but notwithstanding the brilliancy of their work, 
it was not pure or great enough; some of them surprise us by the 
richness of their imagination, others by the power of the sentiment, 
but I never found in them any will; the moral question was not 
marked by them with sufficient strength, and therefore they did not 
look into the depths of life. What was the great power of 
Christianity, if it was not a moral ideal, if it was not that unheard cf 
discovery that bliss might come from suffering, that poverty is truo 
riches, that it is enough to give up the joy we desired for ib te come 
to us more fully than we could expect? f 


These thoughts are taken from Maurice Pujo’s last book. They 
testify, especially in the paragraphs touchingr the weakness of our 
poets since the beginning of the century, to the moral enthusiasm 
animating certain tendencies of young France. Instead of drawing 
the author to the Church, this enthusiasm has led Pujo to a severe 
stoicism. 

In the same group with Pujo there shines forth a distinguished 
critic, Henry Berenger. Less severe, and therefore more capable of 
accommodating himself to the popular taste, he has dreamed of a 
universal union of the people, and is preoccupied with the movement 
for social happiness; for he thinks that such an‘ intellectual aristo- 
cracy would speedily prepare the way for the realisation of the eternal 
purpose of humanity. A few years since he published a book, 
Aristocratie Intellectuelle, which assured him an influence among 
French critics that has since increased. 

Less. known than these two writers, but deserving to be known 
by critics of L’ Art et la Vie, are: Eugéne Hollande, Anthony Bunaud, 
Firmin Roy, Y. Trollit, and Victor Charbonnel. Among the poets 
Gabriel Trarieux has distinguished himself by his deep attachment 
to the moral ideal and his refined style. This group is joined by the 
slightly older and more famous writer, Maurice Boucher. 

Among the older writers especially respected in L’ Art et la Vie are 
Edouard Schuré and Gabriel Sarrazin. Im the powerful idealism of 
the first, which enlarges the boundaries between this world and the 


*« Le crise morale,” 
VOL. LXXVII, 2L 
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world to come, and unites them in a marvellous Pythagorean vision, 
there is a kind of magnetism, which makes his works penetrate the: 
depths of contemporary conscience, and not only conquer but change 
them. As for Sarrazin, in-his works there is a fresh,- spring-like 
breath of the soul, penetrated with the cult of heroism: “In the life 
“of every young man there comes 2 moment full of brightness and a 
“flight towards everything that is great and worthy to be loved; sucha 
. “moment quickly passes and soon disappears amongst all the pains 
“and miseries of destiny, but the remembrance of it fills his life with 
` “longing.” Such a moment, raised to the highest pinnacle of tragic 
beauty, Sarrazin was able to reproduce in his poetical novel, Le Roz 
de la Mer. ; f : 

Sarrazin and Schuré must be regarded as the creators of a 
new kind of literature—thé Roman poème. This is a novel of the 
higher life, of heroism of the soul; it is a synthetic novel, standing 
in opposition to the analytical novel; it is the product of imagination, 
sentiment, and lyricism, and not.of observation and criticism ; ‘finally 
it is the artistic expression of a movement that strives to unite 
creative power with the moral ideal. z S 

The initiator and patriarch of this moral revival, the greatest 
intellectual and moral authority in it, the remarkable and elevated 
thinker, Charles Secretan, no longer lives; and until now there has 
- been no one to take his place. Vogué and Rod are in the first rank 
of modern French literati; they are benevolent observers of all 
tendencies that have a moral aim, but they havé no closer connection 
with the above-mentioned writers. f 

In Shuré’s and Sarrazin’s writings artistic aims are decidedly 
stronger than moral and philosophical purposes, notwithstanding that | 
the former is a prominent and thoroughly ‘original thinker, with a 
tendency towards mysticism, whilst the latter is an incomparable . 
critic and impressionist. The spiritual command of the new 
idealistic France thus remains with Desjardins, Recolin and 
Charles Wagner. EA ; 

In 1898 Recolin published a sketch of Christian Sociology under 
the’ title Solidaires. Religion and ethics, in his opinion, have 
hitherto been individual, now they must become social, if they wish 
to preserve and spread their influence and remain faithful to the 
idea of their divine originator. Says Recolin’:— 

People create a living chain of sentiments, thoughts, and actions 
united together; therefore none can. escape the following alternatives : 
either they break away from the chain, and thus.annihilate themselvés, 
or they remain with it, moving with those who form it, or- stirring 

. them and raising them to the ideal, and thus preparing salvation for 
their fellows as well as for themselves. ` , 

Desiring to base his sociology not only on the gospel but on science, . 

the author has taken as his point of departure the universal fact of , 
- j / 
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solidarity, evident in the whole world, and proved by observation. It 
appears in nature under the following forms:—evolution, heredity, 
division of work, and imitation; and in human life it becomes duty 
as opposed to evil, that‘is to say, to selfish inclinations springing from 
our free will. And having shown the paths leading to the accom- 
plishment of duty in the family circle, in society and in the church, 
the author praises love as the most magnificent of inborn qualities, 
universally developed in us by work and by the sentiment of 
solidarity—in a word, not solidarity through love, but love through 
solidarity. It is apparently a different path from that along which 
the Christian moralist walks, but Recolin has chosen it, that he may 
give to his views a foundation taken from the natural sciences. From 
this elevated point of view of the ideal Christian society, the author, 
in his book I Anarchie. Litteraire, reviews the present direction of 
French literature. 

Less precise is Charles Wagner; but, at the same time, no contem- 
porary moralist has so sublime a flight or such a fragrant freshness 
of sentiment as are reflected in his style, and give to it the charm 
of poetry. The principal characteristic of this author is his enthu- 
siastic attachment to life—that love of life, the lack of which is 
generally complained of to-day, rightly united with a great desire 
for the realisation of social justice. Wagner’s Jeunesse was a kind 
of appeal to the dreamy, but very powerful, force of a young age, 
capable of leading the world into the new paths. 

Following Jeunesse came three other books: Vaillance, La Vie 
Simple, Au Foyer dela Famille. The inspiration in them is slightly 
lower than in the first named, but the principal thought is the same, 
and it always carries the reader into the world of the ideal. The 
author would awaken that energy of the spirit which, being based 
on Christian love, is the most beautiful blossom of humanity. To 
this end, beside a picture of the present state of society, Wagner 
has given a series of instructions, deep as regards thought and senti- 
ment, and concerned with intrinsic improvement in the direction of 
Christian energy as well as its application in the fields of social and 
family life. Wagner’s and Houcey-Recolin’s works must be courted 
amongst the productions of former and present ascetic writers; but, 
being written by men who not only feel deeply but who also know 
and take interest in the contemporary intellectual and social move- 
ment, they are of more use for present needs, especially to those who 
respect science more than religion. ; : 

Everyone who cherishes the moral welfare of humanity should 
read Wagner; his books should be a constant vade mecum to youths 
who are sensitive to the good and beautiful. - 

It would be appropriate to conclude this paper with Wagner's 
words, taken from his last book, La Vie Simple, for they are a good 
expression of the principal thought that guided Secretan’s activity, 
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and they testify to the identity of the ideal connecting the dead 
thinker with his present Talore: “ As the durability of a wall,” 
‘says Wagner, A . “a 


depends on the strength of its stones and the cohesion of the cement 
by which they are united, so the energy of social life depends on the 
individual worth of, the citizens and their capacity for mutual con- 
centration of their forces in one direction. A great. requirement 
of our epoch is the production of that social element, which: 
is the human individualism, that exercise in the direction 
of simplicity of life arising from simplicity of spirit and pene- 
trated by one thought—a thought of God—and inspired by one 
desire and one hope—the desire and hope of God’s kingdom. A ray 
of light has no doubts concerning the sun, ‘nor a drop of water about 
the ocean, for to live means to become, and to become means to strive ; 
the same strength that, ordered us to exist can rise higher, and’ tho, 
history of humanity is the expression ofa hope that is never 
conquered! The most naive hope is néarer the truth than the most 
reasonable despair. 


S, C. DE SOISSONS. — 
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PIONEERING ON THE BEIRA RAILWAY. 


HAT portion of Portuguese territory which is intersected by the 

few hundred miles of railway called by Mr. Rhodes “the Key 

“of the Continent,” is not congenial to the white man. In 

the first place, it is inhabited by every kind of beetle, bug, creepy- 

crawly “ hockergee,” and insect which stings, buzzes, or smells. It is 

the region beloved of the tzetse fly; and, as everyone knows, that is 
a portion of the earth’s surface almost taboo to a European. 

Tt is not the fault of the engineers that the swampy nature of its 
foundation makes the Beira Railway quite unique as an engineering 
feat. The sleepers are laid on piles to start with. The line slithers 
through miles of thick, dank, unfathomable mud. Then it crawls up 
steep hills, and intersects a forest in which lions, tigers, harte-beestes, 
etc., continually do cry. Its engines are fed with green wood. Its 
officials are mostly educated gentlemen “down on their luck.” In 
fact, as I have said, it holds a unique place’in the annals of railway 
work. 

It was in June, 1890, that the directors -of the Chartered Company 
realised that the commercial prosperity of Rhodesia was largely 
dependent on the rapid evolution of a railway from the coast. At 
first they considered this could best be done by extending the exist- 
ing Cape line from Vriburg to Mafeking. “Push on the work as 
“rapidly as possibly,” was their order to the man who undertook 
the survey for this joint. But collecting porters and laying in an 
outfit for pioneering work cannot be done in a moment. When, one 
month after the commission was given, sectional plans were laid 
before the two men, it was found the psychological moment had 
passed, All need for haste had disappeared, for Dr. Jameson had 
found the Beira route to be practicable. It was being pushed on 
rapidly. 

This marvellous Beira Railway (which connects the sea coast with 
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Umtali in Mashonaland) is, as I have said, a wonderful engineering 


feat. Run up very hastily, with only a 2ft. gauge (the other South . 


African railways are all 3ft. 6in., and the Beira Railway has’ 


recently been widened) it was eminently not a safe line. That is 


putting it mildly.' On no other railroad in the world has-so much 
derailing taken place. On no other have such extensive repairs had 
to be undertaken. On no otherare so many pitfalls and dangers to 
be met with. > a ` - 
Little tin shanties are perched up in the Cheruba Hills for the use 

of the officials. When the line was first’ begun, these huts were hard 
to reach. The tiny Beira steamer in those days, with its baby 
- funnel and light draught (rendered necessary by the extreme shallow- 
ness of the broad Pungwe River), first carried travellers to Fontes- 
villa. All the way up, it was either grounding on banks or sticking 
' in the mud, which, is like no other mud in the world, but, as well 
as the railway, is a unique production of Beira. Delays were, and 
are, always chafed at, but amusement was found, after a fashion, by 


` potting at the loathsome, hideous crdcodiles, which lie like logs on : 


the slimy surface of the river. They are, of course, hit by the score, 
as it is not easy to miss a mass of matter measuring some 18ft. in 


- length. But, as the brutes always sink slowly when touched, itis- 


impossible to know when the death-stroke is received. There is only 


one vulnerable spot on the crocodile’s carcase, that is the eye—at least, ` l 


so folks say. But a. Martiùi-Henry bullet can go through anything 
mortal in the way of a hide, so doubtless many of these obnoxious 
reptiles sink, never to rise again, after the passing of the ‘Beira 
steamer. l l 


~ 


The mud banks of the Pungwe are matted ‘together with’ scrubs 


of mangrove trees. These are not trees really. They are bushes, 
springing from a single stem: About the thickness of a man’s fore- 
' arm, the trunks rise naked out of the turbid water to a height of 
about a yard. Then they-sprout, and are covered with an impene- 
trable growth of dark leaves. They are in no way pretty to look at, 
and are the danger signals which nature hangs over her deadly 
swamps. i 


Fontesvilla was, until quite recently, the starting’ point of, the 
railway which now connects the coast with Umtali in Mashonaland, 


and Fort Salisbury in Rhodesia. At the time of which I am more i 


particúlarly writing, the line reached only 22 miles up into the serub. 
So pioneers had soon to forsake their uneasy seats on the sleepers 
the trucks were carrying up, and foot it to Chimoio. Professor 
Drummond, in his book on “Tropical Africa,” gives an entertaining 
description of the“kind of track which had to be followed., But 
other folk found walking on the foot-marked, sun-dried, span-wide 
Kaffir paths anything but amusing at the time. Each pioneer, of 
course, had the usual number of nigger bearers (ten of them) to carry 
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baggage, food, ete. The former consisted of blankets, primarily, and 
the most primitive of cooking utensils, The last-named included 
Van Houten’s cocoa tins (full when starting, empty ere the hills were 
reached, for tramping in South-Eastern Equatorial Africa is drouthy 
work), a few tins of bully meat, salmon, and sardines, some cakes of 
chocolate, and a supply of biscuit. A scanty number of loaves 
usually set out with each party, but soon parted company; they 
were eaten up in the first couple of days, and the journey occupied 
a week. a 

It was always a strange thing walking through thè dense jungle, 
overhung at places with monkey ropes, and surrounded with long 
grass 9 or 10 feet high. During the early morning hours scientific 
ones interested themselves with various entomological and botanical 
investigations. As the sun slowly rose higher in the brassy heavens, 
so energy waxed faint. About mid-day it arrived at vanishing 
point, and travellers were ready, with all creation, to take a siesta. 
Carriers, too, were by this time often reduced to silence and tears; 
at least the younger ones were. It is the custom of the manly Kaffir 
to apportion loads proportioned to strength, the heaviest load being 
invariably given to the weakest of the gang. So re-adjustment, 
according to European ideas of equity, had to take place at noon. 
Then fires were lit; partly to have wherewithal to warm cocoa, tea, 
or chocolate; much more to keep off the lions. These beasts infest 
the whole of the Beira route to this day. Ten years ago,’when the 
line was being surveyed for, they crawled everywhere. The usual 
idea of these carnivora is, that they are the kings of beasts, that lions 
prance and lash their tails, step after a lordly fashion, and are both 
noble looking and noble in their habits. Never was there a greater 
mistake. Those who have made their close acquaintance—and they 
are those who pioneered for this railway—say that a lion far more 
often creeps on his stomach like a stalking cat, than goes on his hind 
legs like his heraldic counterfeit. Until one jumps at you, he looks 
quite insignificant. But when he has made a spring to within a few 
yards of your shoulder, he seems to fill the heavens above, and the 
earth beneath. Again, the roar of a lion is, at first (for he is a most 
deceptive animal) altogether unlike the sound heard in the London 
Zoological Gardens at feeding time. It is something between a 
cough and the cow’s moo. It begins by’ sounding soft and close beside 
you; then, as you listen it swells on the air. Quite inarticulate, it 
yet comes from everywhere at once, and it is impossible to locate it. 
It travels for miles, and is a cry like nothing else “in this wide 
‘“arthly world,” as an Irishman put it. 

The smell of a lion is also “footie.” It is not a nobly over- 
powering odour; it is as the smell of hot, dirty mice. It is a scent, 
once met with, never forgotten. 

Lions, such as I have described, prowled round the pioneer camp 
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' whenever it halted. Once, when the pioneers had lit a fire, some fat 


slices of game were laid across it on a piéce of galvanised iron. A 


loud “hoosh” from a, Kaffir roused one of the Englishmen from sleep, 


i 


in time to see one of these large cats quietly licking up the grease 


left in the improvised frying-pan. The Kaffir was frightened: the 


lion was much more so. At the human uproar, he slunk away with 


his tail between his legs, just as any domestic pussy would have done’ 


if found marauding. 
` At night, all dwellers on the nas are much deprived of rest by 
reason of the’ wakefulness of the other denizens of the forest. At 


mid-day scarce a cricket squeaks in the long grass to break the dead. 
silence. At midnight is heard the wail of the hyena ina sort of sing- | 
song, the. mew of the jackal, the hough! hough! of the'lion, the ery | 
of a startled antelope, the croak of many bull frogs, and a thousand ' 


other noises. 
. The lions roaring after their prey do seek their meat from God—at 


‘least so the Psalmist says. They seek it also wd man. Fortunately 
nof always with success. On one of these surveying expeditions a . 
.man fell: off a tree close to the. open mouth of a lion. (It was to. 


escape the said lion he had climbed it). The creature sucked in a 


toe. Then he let go in. order to seize an ankle, and repeated the: 
_ operation until-he had the poor fellow’s knee in his mouth. Whilst 
the ‘beast was chewing at the knee, a comrade was fumbling with the. 
safety cock of a Magazine, Colt rifle. Only for a moment. In. 


: another he had the trigger free, let fly, and. killed the lion. The 


mumbled man was terribly mauled, and had to be carried to a Dutch 
farm hard by. The “baas” was kind enough to him, but it was a 
ghastly sight to see the foul matter left by the lion’s molars 
squeezed from the wounded leg daily. The man recovered after a 


leng tiine, but many a one has succumbed to lion poison, even when .. 
the wounds were, apparently, trifling. The smallest bite sometimes , 


gangrenes in that terrible climate. So the onslaught of a lion has‘a 
double terror about it. Í Dri 
These animals, as is their nature, live on carrion; they will make 
a meal off a dead bullock after it is in an advanced state of decom- 
position. As they do not use toothbrushes, blood-poisoning often 


` follows their bite. 


The shanties occupied by the railway officials of the Beira line- 


now stand wherever a siding affords excuse for a station house. 
They consequently rest on somewhat level ground, though many of 


them are 600 feet above sea level. Not far from each occurs a steep - 


gradient, where use of the “zig-zag” form of construction has been 


adopted. If you draw the last letter of the alphabet on a piece of 
paper, making the top equal with the tail, you will understand what 
a “zig-zag” is. At the end of each elbow the line ends in a dead 


’ siding. The points are fixed a few yards lower down. So the train 
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runs on to wait until the points are set. This arrangement, the best 
that could be thought of under the hurried circumstances, results in 
endless accidents. An amateur driver cannot calculate to a nicety, 
and the trucks, therefore, are frequently pulled off the rails into 
the swamp. 

When this happens the loss of life is not great. Niggers, mostly, 
escape unhurt. They are, apparently, made of gutta-percha and 
filled with pneumatic tubes. The trains may be classed as “snails” 
instead of mails, and never exceed about 15 miles an hour. Hence 
derailing is attended by more damage to stores than to persons. 
Also by extensive tearing up of the permanent way. 

There is, however, much work cut out for the medical man in other 
ways. The Beira Railway runs through such a fever district, and 
accidents are so common an occurrence, that the Company employ a 
doctor entirely to look after their employees. He receives, I believe, 
some £800 a year and allowances—at least, so I am assured. His 
life is a lonely and hard-worked one. He is continually on the 
move. One man is only able to look after about 200 miles of the 
railway. Even along that small area seldom a day passes but he 
has someone to mend up or physic. Sometimes he has to travel over 
100 miles on a nigger-propelled trolly in order to look up one sick 
case. Yet, at the same time, many die without attention. The fever 
on the Beira Railway is about the worst kind of fever to be met with 
anywhere. It never fails to attack the white man sooner or later. 
It is extremely stealthy in its onslaught, and nothing can be done to 
ward it off entirely. Windows shut at sunset, so as to prevent the 
dank, deadly mist which nightly arises from the swamps, can do 
something. Attention to hygiene, and avoiding the long grass in 
springtime and after sunset can do more. Abstention from alcoholic 
beverages can do most of all—at least, attention to the latter detail 
very often prevents fatal effects. When any of the employees of the, 
railway are ‘taken sick, they are either attended by the doctor at his 
own place or taken down to the hospital at Beira on trucks, and on 
specially chartered steamers. The hospital isa very good one. Any- 
one who is forced to take refuge there bears testimony to the skill 
and comforts therein procurable. One needs to be constantly vomiting 
for six days without cessation, at a temperature of 105 or even more, 
without any perspiration all that time, to realise what it means to 
have clean linen under one’s aching head, eau-de-cologne on one’s 
forehead, and all the other comfortscof civilization. No one who has 
not lived up at Cheruba, or in the even more muggily hot Fontes- 
villa, can know what it is to wake up with the sound ‘of sea waves 
lapping on a strand not far from where the patient’s head lies. The 
cool swish, swish, of the water, quinine to be had for the asking, 
and @ blessed deliverance from the evér-tormenting mosquito, are 
almost suggestive of heaven to a fever-stricken man. This hospital 
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belongs to the railway; so the medical man in charge of it is boss of” 
the whole show. ee eae . 
Besides. keeping a doctor and a hospital, the railway may be said to - 
employ professional hunters for the line.’ The road passes through 
‘large forests teeming with big game, through park-like landscapes 
dotted with knolls of trees, and, in places, through rolling veldt. 
It is the very place for food; but the railway officials have no time: 
to stalk it. The doctor is the only man who sometimes crawls-round . 
in, the long grass and bags game. So this most maternal railway 
pays séveral fellows to keep the line supplied with meat! It isea 
_ congenial post for some of our surplus young men.. They follow the 
profession of killing, which they love, and are paid thus to amuse 
themselves. It would be well, too, ‘if market gardening were 
- encouraged a bit: A constant supply of meat keeps up-a steady 
stream of scurvy-stricken gangers. If vegetables could be bought 
this might be quickly put a stop to, but the inhabitants of Beira and 
its environment might as well try to buy ice. There would be no” 
difficulty in growing vegetables. A few seeds from the old country 
stuck down in roughly made holes would all come up without an 
exception. The experiment has been made on a small scale. Some’ | 
‘of the tin shanties are quite pictures, with creepers, etc. Many a 
passer-by on the line will get out of the -slowly-moving train to see. 
the pelt and skins pegged out to dry by the huts in the Great Game’ 
Belt. Far oftener they stop to smell the roses that an enterprising 
éngineer lias growing beside his door. Nearly all go away (and very 
few are women) with tears in their eyes. The memory of a scent 
lives longer than any other. Perhaps D: ’s roses do something 
to Keep alive a love of home. ; EY en Bory 
It is a pity that no nation has taken up the work of deforesting 
South-Eastern Equatorial Africa. Super-abundant vegetation is 
largely responsible for the prevalence of malarial fever, and for the ` 
. continued existence of the many insect pests,, which render life in- 
the tropical zone so unbéarable. If the-huge trees and teeming 
grass. were done away with, a vast field for enterprise would be opened 
up. Rice, maize and sugar would prosper iri the muddy réaches of 
the low seaboard. Coffee might be raised with profit up in the 
Cheruba Hill country. Tea would flourish in the glades and open 
fields. Cotton’ might also be a possible source of large income. 
Nature does her best to rid the earth’s surface of much of the annual 
accumulation of long, dry grasse During the hot summer seasons 
‘enormous quantities are set on fire by the sun’s rays, or by the 
Kaffirs. -Stretches of charred surface are thus left bare, which prove 
wonderfully prolific. All that is needed is to scratch the virgin 
soil, dump in a seed, and in a few days, reap a bountiful harvest. A. 
letter I have beside me insists on this point. It is from the Medicus 
of the Beira Railway. He says: “From the little I have seen of the 
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“ country, it seems to me a magnificent one, and anything just stuck 
“ down into the ground grows. It would be a grand place for sugar, 
“tea, and, on the heights, coffee. But, of course, all the clearing 
“ of forest and scrub would be a drawback. I fancy, if all the over- 
“abundant vegetation was done away with, the fever, too, would 
“disappear to a large extent.” With this opinion both Miss 
- Kingsley and Professor Drummond agree. It would be easy enough 
to drain the swamp adjacent to the railway, as the track lies along 
the lateral watershed. 

Life as a pioneer of the Beira Railway was very lonely, and not 
less so is the life of the engineers now employed on it. Lions are 
not companionable, even though they loom, in any description of — 
life spent on this Portuguese territory, as large as a house. Especially 
are the men isolated from all mankind when the floods wash away 
the lately finished lines, which a “ little summer shower ” of tropical 
rain can quite easily do! lLines.have been known to lie under five 
feet of water after a night’s inclemency. Rain in the Mozambique 
province is as if the windows of-heaven were opened, and a deluge 
poured out of them. It comes down straight, as if out of’a bucket, 
cutting the air like a.knife, and burying its drops deep in the mud. 
It has been known to bark trees in its descent. The desert becomes 
living, turbulent waters in no time. Where there is sand, the water 
is sucked in almost as ‘soon as it falls; but all round Fontesvilla the 
houses are built on piles to prevent their being swamped. Even at 
Chimoio, verandahs are raised on foot-deep blocks, and rivers stream 
under them. It was not easy to find gravel enough to lay under 
the sleepers. Pits digged fill up on the first rainfall, and but add to 
the unhealthiness of life, as they soon become breeding grounds for 
any number of- animalculi. The engineers had to be content with 
broken-up stone. It was very hard to get the Delagoa Bay boys or 
Zanzibaris to condescend to break stones. They had to be bribed; 
though they did not need blanket coats such as are provided for 
criminals engaged in this “hard labour” in a model English prison, 
they were given extra cotton and calicos. 

There is one stretch of sand which is highly valued. One day an 
engineer was walking over it, when the man who‘carried the tripod 
of his theodolite suddenly touched his arm. He stood like a statue 
‘at once, as every one learns to do in tropical Africa, where one step 
taken inadvertently may mean death. There, at his very feet, lay 
a big lion. He was exactly the colour of ‘the sand on which he re- 
clined, and had been all but trodden on. Gorged with a night’s 
debauch, he lay so fast asleep that he had neither heard nor scented 
an enemy. Retreating very gently to about forty yards away, the 
Englishman pointed a gun and whistled very softly. The great 
creature lifted his heavy head in response, and a bullet ended exist- 
ence for him. It was a close shave. The skin was sold for £20, as 
he was a fine male, measuring 12ft. from nostril to tail. 
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Most of the lower portion of the Beira line is built on embank- 
_ ments of mud. Cuttings only begin whew higher regions are reached. 
The mud round Beira is often spotted with the spoor of the lion, 
- zebra, buffalo, harte-beeste, spring bok, wild boar, and hippopotamus. 
A, friend of mine once found the mark of a huge hippopotamus cow 
between the sleepers near his diggings, which had penetrated two 
feet and measured’ in diameter over nine inches. This mother was 
accompanied by her child, and had apparently taken her evening 
walk along the line. The weight of the beast must have been 
enormous, judging by the footsteps left in the soft, greasy mud. 
The discoverer followed her spoor up inland for a bit, but the heat’ 
was too great and the forest too matted for him to, go very far. 

Telegraph posts were some of the first things run up along the 
track, of. course. But it was not altogether a satisfactory job. Just ` 
when a wire was needed to be sent to the other side of the forest to 
summon the doctor, or to get additional help after an accident,, it 
would frequently be found that a stray elephant had used the poles 

` as scratching posts, and that most-of them were down. Or a herd 
of buffalo ‘would pass along and tangle: themselves up in the wire 
fencing. An engineer of my acquaintance was once in a truck when 
it was charged by a furious bull, and he saw one alongside bowled 
straight over by Mrs. Buffalo. The charge of a wounded bull 

n buffalo is even more to be feared than the spring of a lion, so it was ` 
providential my friend dropped this one with the first bullet he 
let, fly. : i 

The Beira Railway was opened for traffic as far as New Umtali, in 
April, 1898. Old Umtali, its original terminus, was done away with 
then, because it was cheaper to compensate folks for their buildings, 
and give them now sites, than to bring the. railway through the 

. rugged country to the old town. , The line was moved ten miles 
eastward at that'date (from the old to the new town), and £70,000 
‘was paid as compensation to the Umtalians for this change of route. 
Tt was whilst the extension of the railway from Beira to Salisbury: 
was being made that the gauge was altered from 2ft. to that of, 
the other Cape lines. At first it was only a contractor’s line, prac- 
tically, with only one train, a week each way for passenger traffic. 
Now the trains are fairly numerous. 

For the first few years, too, the telegraph only went as far as. 
Umtali. Now, it is extended to Salisbury, and thus is in communica- 
tion with Cape Town. In those days the postal arrangements were 

‘most disgraceful, as is every job undertaken by the Portuguese. 
Pioneers were quite shut off from civilisation, and were dependent 
on the ships which came into Beira about five times a month, or on 
the post-cart from Salisbury. oo eo 08 

The great trunk line running from Cape Town to Bulawayo is of 
so` tremendous a length, and so artificially created, that its charges . 
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for freightage are enormous. For this reason the Beira route is, 
undoubtedly, the one of the future. The gauge having been made 
correspondent to other lines, heavy lists may be expected. The 
* mines, for instance, were only waiting for the broad gauge to carry 
up much machinery, and more frequent stations will gradually drive 
the wild beasts backwards. Cultivation and deforesting will act 
beneficially with regard to fever, and, maybe, the tzetse fly will be 
scared off! 

But, with every advantage brought by time and experience, the 
Beira Railway must continue to suffer from accidents by flood and 
wild beasts. The windows of heaven cannot be shut by human inge- 
nuity, and the enormous rainfall of the Eastern strip of land called 
Mozambique territory will never be free from that. Mud, mud, 
mud, will ever be the prominent object of Beira. Crocodiles will 
still bask and enjoy existence wherever there is such slimy, black, 
oozy, alluvial deposit, and mangrove swamps must always afford 
hiding ground for water snakes, green-striped snakes, puff-adders, 
and boa-constrictors. Where there are snakes there must ‘be cor- 
responding destroyers; so that life on the Beira Railway is never 
likely to be much sought after. 

‘L. Orsan Cooper, 
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THE CRUCIFIXION AND THE WAR IN THE 
CREATION. —I. 


T is now accepted amongst us -that. life on our globe has come 
through a severe strain, and that this strain is a supreme 
principle in the creation. There is. a rivalry among different 
forms of life, and the fittest—not the strongest—survives and holds 
the field. The struggle of the creature is of two kinds-—to get a. 
living for itself and to find a living for its offspring, and is, 
conditioned by the two imperial demands of nutrition and reproduc- 
tion. Worsted in the struggle, a whole species surrenders its place, ` 
and the-agony of the surrender is great. When science breaks off 
at this point and has nothing more to say, nature is mutilated and 
its meaning is blurred and clouded. 

We cannot stop with either the selfish or the unselfish struggle. 
Into the struggle is inwoven suffering, and we must admit suffering 
into the scheme of nature with the same emphasis that we lay on 
struggle. When we introduce suffering into the methods of nature, - 
the creation shocks us with its battlefields of carnage, and the very 
shock sends a message to us that there is ‘something more for us to 
heed. When the hawk has fixed its talons in the breast of a hedge- 
sparrow and found its appointed food, or when the eagle has taken 
the lamb from the meadow and carried it to its eyrie on the 
mountain precipice, we have the struggle for life and the life of 
others in its grimmest aspects. The law has worked well for the 
hawk and eagle, though badly for the victims.. Just here, where 
we are scandalized, it is suggested to us that the other half has not 
been told. Just here it is that religion comes and gives tis the 
principle of service and of vicarious suffering to complete the order 
and meaning in nature. Service is inlaid into the creation as 
struggle and suffering. We may call struggle a force, suffering a 
method,’ and service a purpose; but they are all rooted in the 
plastic energy and primary ideas of the creation. Every portion 
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of the creation is in the service of another, and all the parts are in 
the employ of the larger-universe. The sparrow and the lamb 
have given a service to physical nature, and we ourselves are offered 
up in sacrifice to the large moral world. 

Struggle, suffering, service, complete the system of nature. The 
cosmic process which scandalized us by the use to which the lamb 
and the sparrow were put, acquires dignity, satisfies reason, and 
invites research into the mystery around us. .We have seen love 
emerging in the crucifixion to impart to us a feeling of tenderness 
towards the stern creative idea. We shall now see service emerging 
in the same medium to set us into honourable relations ‘towards 
suffering. Mr. Herbert Spencer has lately told us that all the 
professions are derived from the priest. The physician, the 
historian, the poet, the judge, the warrior, the architect, was 
originally the priest. The inner function of the primitive priest was 
to be the servant of God for the people. He was the sympathetic 
servant, suffered the sufferings of the people, and gave himself to 
their service. Suffering is glorified by service, and we have learnt 
from the crucifixion of Christ to give ourselves an offering and 
sacrifice of service to God. 


SUFFERING A Primary PRINCIPLE. i 


We have been shy of admitting suffering into an honourable place 
in the methods of nature. Though it is here and everywhere, we 
have taken it as an unauthorised intrusion. The best we say for 
it is that it is here only by permiission,-and that does not carry us 
far, and is only a colourable vindication. The latest science has 
been making weak apologies for it; and religion has always made 
dangerous apologies for it. We shall restate the argument, and free 
it from formula. f 

Darwin drew out and placed on a sure basis the method of struggle, 
inhering in the constitution of nature. He saw that it involved 
suffering, and tried to comfort us. He concluded his chapter on 
struggle, from which modern thought has taken a decisive trend, 
with these words: “ When we reflect on this struggle we may console 
“ ourselves with the full belief that the war of nature is not incessant, 
“that no fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, and that the 
“ vigorous, the healthy, and the happy survive and multiply.”* This 
is creditable to the fine impulses of a kind heart; but we do not get 
much comfort by being told that the war of nature is there, though 
not incessant, and that the happy survive at the expense of the 
unhappy; while it is not true that no fear is felt, for every creature 
watches against danger and is provided with weapons to evade pain 
and death. Mr. Wallace, co-worker with Darwin, speaks to us, 


* « Origin of Species,” Chap. IJL, closing sentence. 
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thirty years after, in ths same strain of amiat prompted by the 
same pitiful heart, and he adds, “this daily and hourly struggle, . 
“this incessant warfare, is nevertheless the very means by which 

“much of the beauty and harmony and enjoyment in nature is 

“produced.”t The facts are so, and what we question is the right 
of the facts to be what they are and where they are. We.question 
the moral quality of the means employed to produce beauty, har- 
mony, enjoyment. We ask whether Nature, in her infinite resources, 


_. had not other means to produce this excellent result than vast 


fields of strife, agony, and death. ` 

. We must firmly refuse this plausible consolation, and face the 
reality, however stérn it be. We read the tablets of long ago which 
the geologist has deciphered for us, and we find them an endless 
story of battles. The successful species which occupy the great 
geological horizons have come out of great tribulation. The trilo- 
bites and stone-lilies of the Silurian period, the gigantic club-moss 
and fluted sigillarians of the. Coal age, the enormous ammonites of 
the Jurassic and Chalk epochs, the mighty elephants and majestic 
deer forms of the Tertiary era, are magnates of the times and master- 
pieces of the struggle. They had been redeemed at a great price, 
even of a thousand species and tens of thousands of individuals, who 
fell shért of the typical fitness and were killed out. These magnates, 
each in its turn, were pioneers of progress, like the scouts of a great 
army, and were caught in a physiological ambush. The pedigree 
of the horse, in the most recent past, has been made out, traced shall 
we say, J for a hundred thousand years before man came on the scene 
(for Lord’ Kelvin has asked the geologist to hurry up and not be too- 
lavish with time, or we should have said 260,000 years before man). | 
‘The fleetness, grace, strength of the horse are owing to-his ability to 
“walk on one toe, to which have been correlated the wonderful 
instincts by which he has become the partner of man in his industries 
and struggles. He has been derived in almost-a strict gradation 
from the. two-toed, . three-toed, four-toed, and five-toed ancestors, 
which flourished in the ages which preceded man. Myridds of 
individuals, and all the species and varieties, died out to make room ` 
for the one-toed selection, to enable this favourite to occupy the 
„ground, unthwarted by. crossing or by recurrence to average foris. 
“He was redeemed at a great price, and has-come through a great 
tribulation. 

But Darwin and Wallace struck a true human chord when they 
made apology for suffering. We are not reconciled to admit it as a 
principle, and in our day less than in the past. The honour of man, — 
our pity for each other, our reverence for nature, forbid us to put it 
into the order of things. We think it unworthy of the Creator to 
. trouble and torment His.creatures on the way of progress, and make 


k 4 “ Darwiniem,”-p. 14, 
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pain its very condition. The Greeks looked upon suffering as a 


-discord, and tried to shut it up in their hearts, and when it would not 


shut, said: “Relentless is thy power, Necessity.” The Hebrews 
looked upon it as punitive, and in their tenderest moments said : 
“For all our days are spent in Thy wrath.” The Greek took it for 
fate; the Hebrew for anger; Hindu philosophy takes it for an 
irregularity which has no right to be here; the Buddhist is quite 
sullen over it; whichever way it could not be respected. In the new 
medium we take it for a primary principle, the burden of a big 
existence. 

From the days of Herodotus we find phrases employed by the 
Greeks which exhibit a satiric ill-humour about suffering. The 
gods are pictured as envying human happiness, ‘and therefore giving 
men little of it; it was even said that human happiness provoked 
the anger of the gods.* In their tragedy, which was a State 
education, nature is shown as cruel to the good and mysterious in 
malignity. Prometheus is the legendary hero, whom Alschylus 
makes the subject of one of his tragedies. He is pictured as chained 
to a rock by the gods, and a vulture pecks his liver because his 
inventive benevolence has taught men the use of fire and the arts 
which softened their hard condition of life. He is suffering from 
the malice of the Powers that rule us, for his disinterested service. 
The Greeks were a sunny, buoyant race; they saw the beautiful 
and the ideal around them, and delighted in life. But they had to 
fight and to be wounded, to-be sick and te weep; and tragedy on the 
stage gave speech to a discord which lay in corners of being not often 
frequented. The literature of tragedy offered a working theory that 
suffering was the effect of evil done, and when this would not work, 
left it in a maze without a clue. It was true to facts, and it 
exhibited the kind of suffering which could not be related to evil- 
doing. Sophocles has a series of tragedies about the legendary fate 
of Gidipus, who kills his father in a battle, not knowing that he is 
his father, and then marries his mother, not knowing that she is his 
mother. When he comes to the knowledge of these horrors he tears 
his eyes out. He discovers no evil in his life to account for these 
disasters, and is only able to think that some unknown evil, unex- 
hausted in his ancestors, has brought this doom on him, that he is a 
vicarious sufferer :— 


For thus it pleased the gods, incensed perhaps 
Against my father’s house, for guilt of old, 
For as regards my life thou couldst not find 
One spot of guilt, in recompense for which 

I sinned these sins against myself and mine. 


It was simmering in the ancient mind that there is more in suffer- 


* « Herodotus” I., 32; IOT., 40; VIL, 5, 6, 10. 
t ‘' Qidipus at Colonos,” 946, È 
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ng than could be charged to the account: of evil. In the Semitic 
world the thought broke out into an heroic poem. The Hebrew is 
not metaphysical, but there is a logie in his religion and a loyalty 
“to facts which stand him in good stead.-. Job is a poem which stands 
- glone-in the ancient world for force of thought and beauty of litera- 
ture; but its teaching has stood unheeded, in both the ancient and 
modern worlds; it was some three thousand years before its time. 
It has been discovered: in this generation, and Carlyle and Froude 
have spoken of it as a masterpiece, ‘Its inspiration is the suffering 
state, and its.theme the evolution of the human relation to suffering _ 
which took place among the pastoral tribes of the Arabian desert. 
Job is an ideal sufferer, deprived of property and family, afflicted 
with a loathsome disease, scorned by his friends, among whom he once 
_ stood as a prince, a lost, forsaken man. -He goes into a welter of 
misery, anger, revolt at the causeless ill-usage he is getting. He 
curses the day he was born: Three good, kind, wise friends, deep 
in the tradition that suffering is the offspring of wrong-doing, come- 
to console’ him, and ‘they first gently and then boldly assert the 
stock truth that there is a hidden evil which is the cause of these 
calamities, a charge whith Job hurls back with the violence of 
slandered innocence. They ask repentance from him, and he says 
there is nothing to repent of in his life, nothing to call for penalty. 


or expiation. . He debates, appeals, remonstrates with the Almighty... - 


‘He is taken into the dpen air and shown the regularity of the seasons 
and the accuracy of animal instincts; he reflects on the wonders of 
light and frost, the beauty of grass and wood. He is asked to improve 
upon the creation; it is suggested to him to advise upon the moral - 
order, of which suffering is an integral part. He is ashamed, calmed, 
-reconciled, A new harmony is-found by treating suffering as a 
- normal method of administration, The hero of the superior harmony’ 
says: “I had heard of Thee by. the hearing of the ear, but-now 
“mine eyes see Thee.” He accepts suffering as involved ‘in’ the 
original idea of the creation. aN 
This literature of the Greek and Hebrew worlds indicates a forward . 
movement- in the human view of suffering, a suspicion that there - 
‘was more in the sore travail of our world than punishment; - but it- 
never became ‘common or clear. It was reserved for the environment | 
‘of the Crucifixion to bring into distinctness the conclusion that the 
agony of the creation belongs to the pre-established harmonies, and _ 
even then, after the first movement. of the early church, the mind 
reverted to older conceptions. It has been very difficult to disengage 
the mind trom the thought that suffering is an abnormal element. It 
is felt, and naturally, that the honour of the creation was compromised 
by admitting it into the original scheme.- It is an intrusion, a foreign 
element. A -Satanic power has broken into the paradise of the 
` creation, defeated the Creator-and deflected his plan. This theory, -. 
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with more or less reserve, still holds the ground. Mr. Lecky, in 
his monumental work on the “ History of European Morals,” writes : 
“ All through the Middle Ages, and for some centuries after the 
“Middle Age had passed away, every startling catastrophe was 
“Feoarded as a punishment. . . . . . In the struggles that 
“followed the Reformation, physical calamities were continually 
* ascribed in one age to the toleration, in another to the endowment, 
“of either heresy or popery.”* 

The sufferings of the Lord Jesus were the sufferings of the 
innocent and the harmless and the undefiled; but, somehow, this 
was not enough to rectify the traditional doctrine about suffering. 
The Middle Age, rich in gloom and glamour, invented the meta- 
physics of imputation to fit the abnormal into the normal in His being. 
Ever since, imputation has kept its patented place in our theology, 
and has helped us to maintain the honour of the creation, such as we 
conceive honour to be. An honest piece of metaphysics has always 
physics at the back of it, a bit of nature, of chemistry and physiology, 
and not far off is the psychics of it, a bit of mind, memory and love. 
When the acorn produces the oak, and only the oak, never making 
a mistake, the germ plasm repeats the same form by the physics in 
it and by the psychics in its “ mind stuff.” Life is one continuous 
chain, form linked to form in unbroken succession. Heredity is the 
name we give to the physical force which maintains the continuity, 
memory is the name we give to the psychic or mind principle which 
recalls the past; imputation is the name the metaphysician gave to 
heredity and memory, which he saw in a mist. We are served heirs 
to our great past and charged with the good and the evil in it. 
Heredity and memory make level to ‘the ordinary understanding the 
doctrine of imputation, and we see the family heirloom. 

‘Moral evil came into the world with man, but pain was here before 
man came; plagues, famines, earthquakes involving much suffering 
and lifting species into higher and finer conditions. There is no 
necessary connection between suffering and moral evil. Moral evil 
is not always followed by suffering. It was long ago observed—and 
it caused confusion of mind—“ Behold, these are the ungodly, who 
“prosper in the world, they increase in riches.” Suffering often lets 
alone the wicked—-the wicked get past it—and takes in hand the 
good, the just, the holy. Pain has other and higher functions than 
penalty. It is an education, a service, a vicarious sacrifice in the 
interests of God and man. The crucifixion of Christ has manifested 
these functions. i i 

Newton questioned the fall of an apple in his garden, and revealed 
to us the force which marshals sun and stars and the infinite of space 
into a unity. Darwin read the simple facts about the growth of 
human population in the work of Malthus, and then fell upon the 
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principle of struggle which binds organic nature into a unity.. The 
commonest facts of human suffering, read in the light of the cruci- 
fixion, will light up the primary principle in suffering. of Be 
< Alice Ayre was a servant-maid; twenty years of age, in charge of 
three young children, who occupied a storey above a chandler’s shop 
in London.- The shop took fire, and the girl called for help. “Willing - 
hands spread stretchers below; the girl went in and out and brought 
the children one by one, and carefully. dropped them 6n to the 
` stretcher, and they were safely received below. Lastly, Alice threw `’ 
. herself down, now half-stifled by smoke, missed the stretcher, broke ` 
her’ spine, and died in .great agony in a few days. Dr. 
A. K. H. Boyd, of St. Andrew’s, was a venerable clergyman, the 
author of. many charming books, réad ‘by thousands, who had served 
well more than one generation. In his 80th year he gets over a 
serious illness, and comes to the south of England to recruit; there. - 
_ he mistakes one phial for another, drinks a solution of carbolic acid, 
_ and dies in torture. ae f ie 
‘ Alice saved the children; the tragedy of Dr. Boyd’s death-was a 
sermon, to ten thousand readers of his. popular works, on the mystery 
of life and death. All the same, this service could have been given 
without affixing to it a horrible death.’. There was no education or - 
evolution on this side for Alice or Boyd in this dread suffering. 
We.are thus forced to see a virtue of enlargement in such events 
for the farther side, or forced to see a madness in the methods of - 
. nature.. When we‘have found the place in the unseen for which” 
_these tragedies supply the final qualification, then we have the open 
vision of the primary principle of suffering, the eternal of- God- 
which was planted in ‘the creation from the beginning, and the 
eternal of personality, into which it issues. We are assured of the-. 
correctness of this induction by the- tragedy of the Cross,- which 
augmented the personality of Christ and made Him communicative | 
with -us, whom we have discovered in the unseen by correspondence. - 
Tt is through the realism of these simple facts that we shall reach the 
ideal in suffering, and we must. not be content with a mere speaking 
acquaintance with them, lest we allow a valuable asset to drop out 
of our thinking. . : ESE SIE 
Before the crucifixion, Our Lord had read the truth in it to some ` 
‘of the finest minds in the Hebrew race—who, nevertheless, "had ` 
refused the teaching of Job. , They asked him, in pitiful sympathy 
with a-blind man, “ Master, who did sin, this man’ or his parents, 
“that he was born blind?” and they received the answer, “ Neither 
p hath this man sinned nor his parents, but that the works of God 
“should be- made manifest in him.” That is, the man was born 
blind in order to-reveal a principle, an idea, a method implanted’ in 
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the creation, of which, from the beginning, sorrow and denial and- `’ 


poverty have been the expression. The outer man is sacrificed in. 
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the interests of the man within, and the world of man without, and 
unseen worlds beyond. Of His own crucifixion Jésus had been 
saying, “ Now is the Son of Man glorified,” and to be glorified means 
that the best in Him of passion and sympathy and energy will be 
drawn, into active relation to the human world, and He will shine 
on it in a communicating splendour, in the glory of the sun. 

We still remain largely untaught in this most pathetic side of 
the creation ; suffering as an elemental principle is hardly naturalized 
amongst us. Suffering had not come into the creation, if it had not 
been planted into it from the heart of God. The whole creation is of 
God and His Love. i 


SUFFERING AN EDUCATION. 


If we are to understand the freshened attitude towards suffering, we 
must dissociate it from punishment. ‘Penal suffering is only one 
application of the primitive, salutary virtue inherent in suffering 
and implanted in the original schemé of things. It is not an evil 
added to moral evil. He makes the sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, and in the same way the evil and the good equally are the 

_ subjects of suffering. The bad man gets his good and evil things 
- ina remedial system; the good man gets his good and evil things in 
a system of education. Suffering intrinsically is a method of evolu- 
tion, and as it meets with varying situations its application changes. 
Suffering is a good given to the evil, to heal it; when it fails it is 
removed, and the man is left to happiness and callousness—it may be 
to success in life and coarseness of character. This happiness and 
callousness, this success and coarseness, are the true punishments. 
The bad man gets good things and they harden him against the 
good. The pain that heals evil is not penal; the happiness that does 
not heal is penal. This notion of antiquity, that suffering is punish- 
ment, has shrunk into a functionless rudiment in the new Christian 
thought. 

We might have expected that in the deep thought which. produced 
the Greek tragedies, the educational element in suffering would be 
recognised. Aischylus, the subtlest and most mystic of the tragic 
poets, says, “ He is a god who leads mortals in the way of wisdom 
“and has ordained that suffering by a peculiar property should 
“convey instruction.” The Hebrew poet, after recounting the 
stern struggle of David’s royalty, says, “ Thy gentle correction hath 
“made me great.” The type of excellence of the ancient world was 
almost exclusively developed in the stress of struggle and suffering ; 
the ethical evolution was an adaptation to suffering. Its qualities 
were courage, magnanimity, fortitude; a stern sense of duty and 
justice and, within a well-defined limit, of self-sacrifice. The type 
. wholly lacked humility, compassion, gentleness; the masculine in 
ethics wanted the completing feminine. When we look closely into 
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the typical character of the old world, we find clearly a certain 
barbarity in it. Ancient states were in a chronic condition of con-. 
flict, as to-day the European states are in chronic rivalry and have to 
maintain costly armaments. The principle of struggle in the ancient 
world gave the moral disposition a hardness which with our present 
attainments we call cruelty. . 

' The society which Homer-pictures looked upon the peoples around, 
who'did not speak the Greek language, as fit subjects to be plundered 
and exploited. Plutarch tells us the story—the barbarity of which 
was repeated in every campaign—that in one of the battles in the 
almost normal condition of struggle between Athens and Sparta, 
5,000 Athenians were taken prisoners and immediately put to death. 
The Athenian commander submits to this fate, saying that had he 
conquered the Spartans the same doom had been theirs.* The morals 
of the ancient world condemned prisoners universally tò this doom. 


Says Mr. Lecky: “The ‘kind of excellénce that found most favour _ 
‘in Roman ages was simple, forcible, massive, but coarse-grained.”’ 


We call it coarse-grained, comparing it with the. Christiań evolution, ` 
and the coarse grain came from the absence of meekness, tenderness, 
sympathy. The principle of struggle, under -the old environment, 
hardened character. The biologist doeg not find fault with imperfec- 
tion, or make contrasts for the purpose of disparagement. It was 
ali that was given to the Greek and the Roman, and he could be no 
better and no other. 

Communion’ with the sufferings’ of Christ quickly effected . an 


„ethical evolution which set into a new type of character. 


‘When our Lord: rose from the dead, He spoke of the 
awfulness through which He had passed in’ this wise: “ Ought not 
“Christ to have suffered these things and then to enter into the ‘ 
. “splendour of His being?’t. The sufferings and the splendour are. 
cause and effect, and the splendour lay in that wealth of sympathy, 
tenderness and susceptibility by which He became communicative 
‘with men and awakened in them’ a sensitiveness to His unseen 
-Presence, and they found resource in Him. The feminine virtues 
were now introduced into morals. Courage, massiveness, fortitude 
are not superseded, but with them are conjoined compassion, lowli- 
ness of mind, benevolence of disposition, which make the moral 
-excellence and the complexity of this tract of time, the vertebrate 
morals of modern society, by. which we make a ‘large reconciliation 
with the humanity around us, in which a philanthropy has been 
organised absolutely unknown in the ancient- world. i 
Here is the noteworthy. fact that the evolution of the masculine 


virtues which struggle and suffering had produced in the old world 


belonged to the sphere of the lower nature, because it was an adjust 
ment to the human society around us. The evolution of the feminine 
* “ Plutarch’s Lives—Lysander,” 13. + 5. Luke, xxiv., 26. 
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virtues must be called supernatural, because it was produced by our 
society with Christ in the unseen sphere. It is convenient to make 
the distinction between the natural and the supernatural, but, strictly 
speaking, the supernatural is the expansion or extension of the 
natural into its own proper domain. Everyone now knows that an 
unseen universe lies beside the light we see and the heat we feel 
and the sound we hear, which may be called either natural or super- 
natural, It is an unaccountable bias, which vitiates evolutionary 
science, that writers on ethics, such as Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, should not have recognised one of the clearest 
facts of our world, that the feminine virtues were evolved wholly 
by the human society of suffering, men with the unseen Christ Who 
had suffered here. Religion shows the human soul to be ever in 
contact with the Infinite, which Mr. Spencer has recognised. In 
the modern world we find ethics displaying its connection with a 
special force in the unseen universe, which the Crucifixion of Christ 
has called into activity. Mr. Lecky urges: “In that proportion or 
“disposition of qualities which constitutes the ideal character, the 
“gentler and more benevolent virtues have obtained through Chris- 
“tianity the foremost place.”* But Mr. Lecky does not trace this 
ideal character to its definite sources in the crucifixion of Christ, 
glorified in the unseen, which had become an environing force, 
pressing on suffering humanity and communicating the gentler 
virtues. To speak of Christianity is to speak of a generality, at best 
an abstraction. We must speak of working, operating, adjusting 
forces. 

The death of Christ stimulated other dispositions, by which we, 
have found other meanings in life and made a larger adjustment to 
the relations in which we stand to the society of this and other 
worlds. An analysis of these dispositions is given to.us in the 
chastened optimism of the New Testament, in which light and shade 
are mingled in a proportion which rests us. Passages which have 
become pale and drab by repetition reveal a wealth of meaning 
when read in the light of the evolutionary process. Here is one of 
them: Therefore being justified by faith we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, and not only so but we are put into 
happy relations with tribulation, having found in tribulation the 
patience that looks into the face of the mystery around us with a 
new interest, and in this patience has been awakened the feeling of 
cur worth in the plan of our creation, and the sense of worth has 
excited the hope that strips suffering of its shame, while the love 
of God which has appeared in our hearts is the sure source of this 
largeness and sweetness. : 

Paul finds it difficult, in his writings, to disengage the wealth of 


* « History of European Morals,” Vol. L, p. 224, 
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f thought which his’ experience of EE with Christ has 
` imparted. His words can often be rendered intelligible by phrases, 
and it is scarcely ‘to be wondered at that both the established 
and ` revised versions -àre singularly unfortunate in rendering 
-the determining words in the quotation just made, by translating 
: single Greek -words by single English . ones. The word rendered’ 
' “glory? in the: old and “rejoice” in the revised version is not the 
ordinary word for these feelings. The word is renderable only by a 
phrase, Paul says: “Not only have we peace with God, but ‘we 

‘are put into such happy or elevated relations to suffering that we - 


:* have peace in: this troubled existence:”* Again, the renderings 


“ experience” in the old and“ probation” in the revised version are 
unsuitable to the line of thought. The apostle is enumerating dis- 
positions, and not states. The disposition expressed i in the original is’ 
a ‘sense of-worth or approval, something which is much needed by: 
poor afflicted humanity, to see the gold which emerges from. the 
assay- of pain.t The Greek instinct was wholly. right, that ‘mere 
suffering .is a disreputable element which discredits the universe. 
But the death of Christ puts us into a fellowship of divine suffering, 


. which displaces the bitterness of shame; and the love of God isso ` 


. actively responded to that-sweetness is suffused within. 

We are familiar with the truth, almost a truism, that suffering i is 
éverruled for good, that, in the language ‘of practical religion, it is’ 
sanctified to us; and gentle spirits resign themselves meekly to pain 
and death. But the time.comes when we cannot be satisfied with 
_ mere‘ resignation. There isa. Job in'us, while the orthodoxy of 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar.is irritating. It seems that in-our.day 
we can- -be converts from all religion, but we certainly cannot bè 
converts to nature. Neither ‘Darwin nor Wallace, nor Drummond, 


can reconcile us to nature’s. ways, and-the culture which nature. gives 


easily shades off- into pessimism, and may find a midnight in it. 
‘When all is said, resignation is a negation, and we cannot rest in 
negation. + When we’ find the positive of education in suffering, when 
“we. acquire sympathy and‘ tenderness by ‘intercourse with Christ, we. 
are restful. Thè early Christians discovered that Christ. Himself 
was qualified.by His sufférings for the service He is giving; and it” 
was said, “It became Him for Whom are all things and by Whom. * 


‘are all things, in bringing many souls into their native splendour, i 


u to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffering.” 
. The world is furthered by the best thoughts of the best men, and 
thie best men get their best thoughts i in exile, pain, poverty, neglect. 


C `kavydopar has the meaning of boast or vaunt, behind which i is the idea of a froshened 
relation from which the boasting comes. Naturally, “boast” and “vaunt” are not 
-appropriate to the apostle’s thought. - 


+ orh. means an assayed or approved charatter. To trenslate this word by " experi- 


ence” or “probation,” passes over its radical meaning; which fits beautifully into the - 


apostle's li line of teenie Thé figure i iù the wordi is taken from the assay of metals, 
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Poets speak the thoughts of universal man; they are our teachers. 
Dante, banished from his dear Florence, and sighing to return, 
sorrowing for his loved Beatrice, stung by the ingratitude of his 
countrymen—who wished to see him dead, who after his death 
sought to honour the dust that remained of him—Dante, hated, 
pursued, lonely, made his way into a new world of poetry, which was 
the education of the Middle Age, and revealed to Italy the beauty 
of her language. Milton, blind, poor; neglected by his own children, 
having lost with his second wife perhaps the only real happiness of 
his life, wrote the Epic of the Reformation period, and in 
doing so discovered to us the forces of our language. Pope speaks 
“of that long disease my life”; Cowper is subject to insanity; 
Wordsworth, in poverty and neglect, despised by critics, recalls us, 
by his poems, to those primary affections which are the master light 
of all our seeing. The genius who started the modern world on its 
career two thousand years ago, and gave it a literature of what was 
innermost in it, the meanings of which we have not yet exhausted, 
—Paul—gives us this account of himself: “ We are troubled on every 
“side, persecuted, perplexed, cast down, always bearing about in 
“the body the dying of the Lord Jesus.” Hosea was the first seer 
who brought the message to the Hebrew world that God was love, 
and he learnt it in a broken heart and a desolate home, in an agony 
of the affections, which could not cease to love the loveless. 

These our teachers had not sinned, nor their parents, that they 
suffered much; ‘but that the works of God might be made manifest, 
that being taught by suffering they might give expression to the 
truth and passion which lay unvoiced in the multitude. The 
multitude suffer the same; each man, for his own education, suffers 
silently, secretly, unknown. On the best of men fall the cruellest 
of calamities, for no reason known to them. The kindest of hearts 
are treated unkindly, the sweetest of spirits have their sweetness 
crushed out of them, on the brightest of minds settle clouds which 
dissipate only in death. The strong man is wounded in his strength, 
the meek man in his meekness, the pure man in his purity, the 
affectionate man in his affections. The soldier falls in his country’s 
service, and, like Nelson and Havelock, in the hour of victory; the 
philanthropist dies of the fever he is trying to lay, like John Howard ; 
the nurse receives her death-stroke while nursing. Nor are disease, 
pain, grief, the worst things we meet. The chronic poverty, the 
hand-to-mouth living, the bare food, the hard-up clothes, the rude 
housing of the race, are a sadness to all who have a feeling for their 
kind. Wrong-doing has its pains and penalties, but good work and 
honest industry fare no-better. We are referred to suffering as an 
‘education for two worlds. There is an eternal element in suffering, 
borne in upon us, which we discover in sorrows beyond the common, 
when the soul speaks to the soul of the ancient secrets we are 


ke 
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carrying, when. the cry, “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
“me” has been pressed from us, and has reached Him Who has felt: 
. that solitude; and now feels the pity of it, and touches us with His 


pity. > ; 
Natural selection has shown us that the greenness of the grass, 
the song of the nightingale, the mane of the lion, have been obtained 
through tribulation. ‘Poetry tells us, that colour, song, form, are of 
love; all beauty is of love. The crucifixion of Christ has shown us: 
that there is a service of love in tribulation. It is enough. There 
is more in nature than strife, more in God than power; there’ is 
love in suffering, life in death. In these latter days the Kingdom of 
Heaven has suffered the strenuousnéss of wrestling men, and the 
strenuous take it in strain and storm. The strain is of yore, but the 
presence of Christ, looking upon us from the unseen, has given’ 
the good cheer which the older strain lacked. _ When we’ have 
passed to where this struggle ceases, we shall be of them who hava 
come through great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
‘made them white in the blood of the Lamb,—educated, augmented, ` 
glorified. f ae 42 ; Ta 
The wounded oyster mends its pain by making pearls out of it, but 
_ only in the medium of sun and sea. Pain.draws out hidden virtues 
from our nature when we receive thé environment of the Infinite as 
devout men, like A’schylus-and Hosea in the ancient world. Deeper 
_ and more hidden virtues have been drawn out in the modern world 
by the environment of Christ crucified. We find ourselves greater 
than we had thought. We-have awakened to a sympathy with the 
Eternal and a sympathy with humanity in which we have becomo 
‘martyrs, missionaries, philanthropists. We ‘find this body not 
worthy of us, and we have been assured of a worthier; we feel the ` 
world too narrow, and have found a larger.‘ We reconcile the — 
sorrow and the splendour that are here, and these with the splendour 
that is to be. We take our education calmly, patiently, hopefully. 
We are qualified for service by suffering. The man who carries , 
the rankling memory of a great sickness, who has stood on the edge. - 
of the mire in which so many have sunk, on whom has fallen the. 
shadow of the grave, in whose years a tragedy is set which he wished 
had not been, who has struggled against denial and hindrance, whose 
theology has been human with heresy—he is the maw whose voice 
has the notes which touch the troubled and shaded soul.. The clergy- 
man who goes into cottage and villa with healing words and a sunny ~ 
face carries a wounded heart; the physician whose prescription has 
-B virtue goes into the sick room carrying our sicknesses; he who ‘can 
be trusted in need has known misery. He who will lead others must 
have lost his. way sometime among the hills and glens. Resignation 
easily passes into an arid fatalism, but when suffering has prodticed 
this ministry of service it is sweetened. We have before observed that 
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it was the solo of the masculine virtues which gave to ancient society 
its harsh and hard tones, the duet of the masculine and feminine 
gives the harmony which inspires the sentiment of service. The 
best effect of suffering among primitive peoples was to stiffen 
character into courage, fortitude, force. The best effect of suffering 
in modern society has been to produce the service of benevolence. 
As the feminine dispositions were evolved by communion with the 
Crucifixion, so this ministry of benevolence was evoked by communion 
with the resurrection force. When ethical science shall shake itself 


free of formula it will recognise these sources. 
W. W. Peyton. 
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_ certain questions as to the methods of ‘elementary teaching, 
very distinct from any involved in my own collegiate courses. 
-The Art Syllabus of South’ Kensington, with its carefully-graded ` 
_steps towards the perfection of technique in form, composition, and’ 
colour; the practice of a conscientious teacher, who objected to any 
pupil passing to a higher grade in the “ three R’s” so long as any part of 
the back-work was not accurately and irrevocably fixed; the various 
“Complete and Progressive ” methods for piano, violin and voice: all 
seemed to me on empirical and traditional grounds to err by their 
very correctness and completeness. It occurred to me to plan out 
a syllabus of instruction in the art of stone-throwing on.a complete 
logical and progressive basis, and to see how it would work in the 

case of three i Hanginety pupils. The syllabus was as follows :— 


gom years ago the education of my children led me to consider ` l 


A rads I- . (Preliminary) Measure distance along the ground ; then 
.. estimate. the distance of certain points and correct by fresh measure- 
‘ ments. This exercise is to be practised constantly as an accompa: 
ment to the succeeding ones. 
Grade II.—Drop a stone on a point on the ground immediately in ' 
front of you: standing, sitting, anid stooping at different degrees. -` - 
Grade ITI, Practice’ throwing the same-stone at known, increasing 
distances. 
Grade IV.—The same as I, but with the substitution of stones cf 
different known ee i 
Grades V, and VI.—Different combinations of the unknown’ in 
weight and distance, at a fixed mark. 
Grades VII., VII., etc-—Throwing, first known, then unknown, 
_ weights at moving, objects while still yourself; to be practised in all © 
three positions, Etc., ete. . 


The fade will have had enóugh of this aie s0 otad iw, at Tense 
of my three-imaginary pupils. The first of ‘them stuck hopelessly 
$ : A E i : X 3 ; 
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-fast at the third stage, and loathes the very sight of a stone; the 
other has constantly played the truant from that very stage. But I- 
have ascertained that, engaging in illogical and illicit practice 
on his own account, he has long since killed off all the sparrows of 
the neighbourhood. And the third? He is a good, conscientious 
lad, and has worked through the course with assiduity; and if he 
fails, as he mostly does, to hit the mark, there is always a good 
reason in his mouth to account for the failure of his arm. 

Now, it is perfectly easy to see what is the course of teaching that 
is followed by the ordinary boy, left to his own devices, and stimu- 
lated by the desire to imitate and the desire to destroy. He starts 
with certain more or less latent ideas of distance. He sets up an 
old bottle in the back garden, not too far off. After a certain 
number of shots he commences to improve, and progresses rapidly. 
Then he puts the bottle further off; after a preliminary shot or two 
at the new distance he “ gets the range,” and now hits almost every 
time. The next thing he does is, like Tom Brown and Harry East, 
to fill his pocket with stones every time he goes out, and aim more 
or less casually as he walks along at any object fixed or moving that 
takes his fancy. Here the weights and distances are all unknown; 
they vary in each case; while his pace and attitude at the moment 
of throwing introduce new, unknown factors, in new, unknown 
combinations. He “allows” duly for all these, and very soon is 
expert enough to bring down a bird on the wing, or to hit a driver 
on the nose, with rarely-failing precision. In any of these feats he 
has had apparently to estimate the distance, the ‘rate of his own 
movements, and to remember and combine attitude and co-ordina- 
tion of movements in strength and direction. He is impelled by a 
combination of movements and experiences, none of which probably 
are identical with previous movements and experiences, to execute 
without delay a new combination of movements which are, perhaps, 
even singly, equally new. 

I£ we analyse our memories, and the way they are pigeon-holed in 
our consciousness, we find that they are in the first place arranged 
in order of time, and associated, as in a commercial “ waste-book,” 
with the transactions that go before and after. Our conscious mind, 
however, effects a'sort of ledger-like re-arrangement, and groups 
them in categories of kind; but mere arrangement can only 
manipulate what it has received, namely, the individual discon- 
tinuous memories. But the facts thatI have just dwelt on lead us to 
conceive that in the unconscious region of -our memory there 
are not only the facts of memory classed in category, but 
that within each category there is a classification by magnitude; 
and that there is further a something intervening between 
the impressions of different magnitudes which unites them 
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into a continuous whole, while it separates them by a.” 
-distance proportional to their difference of magnitude. In other , 


i words, while the different members of a given, category of facts are 


_ the only ones accessible to our consciousness, they form in our uncon-_ 


scious memory, in geometrical metaphor, a figure bounded by an 

“interpolation curve” uniting the separate actual past sense-impres- , 
sions, be they few or many. 

We all are familiar with the sort of curve I refer to. We have seen 
Mr. Galton’s statistical curves, where magnitude of one kind is 
represented by a horizontal baseline, while magnitudes of another kind: 
are represented by perpendiculars set off at the proper distances along 
that line. There may be only a limited number of the perpendicular. , 
lines, but we get a connected idea of the whole by joining’up their _ 
tops into a broken line. Then, if we smooth out the angles, we get 
an “ interpolation curve; ’ and aré able therefrom to obtain valuable, 
often valid, conclusions as to the relations of magnitudes of which we 


have no eboni and which should lie between those we have got 


down on our chart. Nay, more; we may gain a probable insight 
into the future or the past by continuing the curve either yay 
beyond the part drawn by mere interpolation: this is termed “ extra- 
“polation.”* A common and unfortunately too familiar ‘instance 
of the “ interpolation curve” is the “temperature chart” of a fever- 
patient; where the baseline represents intervals of timie, and the 
perpendiculars the corresponding observed temperatures of the 





6810122 4 6 
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‘invalid. If these temperatures are taken sufficiently oftén, the. 


broken line joining the ends of successive perpendiculars approaches 
a continuous curve; and we can use this curve to. extend our know- 
ledge with the more precision, the more frequent the observations 
‘have been. Thus if we. have taken the temperature every even 


' hour during the day, we can infer what has been the temperature at ` 


an odd hour or half-hour by drawing a perpendicular from the 
proper point on the baseline to meet the curve, as shown in the 
diagram; where the cross indicates the presumable temperature at . 
1 pm, and the dagger 1 that at6 a.m., two hours before the doctor 


arrived. 


* « Extrapolation ” may rank as a special case of interpolation. 
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Again, if the doctor have been only called in when the fever was 
in progress, and the conditions were fairly uniform, he can by 
extrapolation, continuing the curve on either side, divine what has 
been the past course for a day or two before, and predict what will 
be its course for a day or two after. Of course, after the crisis, 
conditions change; nor can we utilise the continuation of the curve 
backwards to a time before our friend “took ill.” Thus do the 
facts of our memory seem to be arranged, in order of magnitude in - 
each category, and to be separated by a space corresponding by a 
definite law to the differences between the. magnitudes of the 
observed memories of the same category. In drawing on our 
memories for guidance we utilise not only the distinct memories of 
experience, but we are able to draw on a continuous curve, as it 
were, by interpolation and extrapolation, so that our categorics of 
unconscious memory acquire a continuity, which is absent from the 
impressions we receive, and from our conscious memory. This 
continuous interpolated memory is as much a construct of the mind 
as the interpolation curve is a construct of the pen of the physician or 
statistician. : 

Now I have been told by a friend, far ‘better instructed than I in 
matters of psychology, that all this may be alleged to be implicit in 
the “principle of Association.” To many, no doubt, the word 
“ Association” has as comforting a sound as “Mesopotamia”; but 
all this comfort will not endow it with those ideas of continuity and 
proportionality which we find in the metaphor of “ interpolation.”* 
However, this fact and factor, although unrecorded and unnamed by 
the professed psychologist, are well-known.to my friend the Man in 
the Street, and are equally familiar to his wife or sister, the Woman 
at Home. But the curious point is, that the faculty of interpolation 
in different categories is most differently developed in different 
individuals, and consequently has received most various names. 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe has given us the American name of faculty for 
it in the housekeeper, who, without watch or clock, and with fires and 
“helps” of constantly varying capacity, is able to keep the complex 
household arrangements going “like clock-work.” The artist calls 
it “feeling”: feeling for colour, for form, for stability or balance 
(in sculpture), for expression, etc. When a painter endowed with 
feeling for colour mixes a new combination of pigments on his 
brown palette, and then Jays it.on his white canvas, he feels all 
the time that when it is surrounded by the other blobs that will form 
his picture, it will “take its place,” and give just the effect of that 
particular spot of the picture he sees before his eyes; in water-colour 


* I find that Mr. G. F. Stout has approached these views in his dostrine of “ Relative 
Suggestion” (‘ Analytic Psychology,” ` 1898). He has failed to note the essentially 
unconscious character of the process, 
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` the matter is further complicated by the changes undergone in 
drying. Teaching will multiply .the- number of observed facts, ’ 
multiply the ‘number of perpendiculars from the baseline, as it - 
were; experience will improve the power of combination: but a. 
Leighton could never have been taught to paint with the glorious - 
precision of colour and.expression revealed to us by a Sargent. I 
know a little girl who has never been taught the elements of 
“Statics, but whose feeling for stability is such that her earliest clay 
. birds and rabbits stood of themselves, as a sculptor would say. A 
draughtsman may get every feature out of drawing, but the expres- 
sion is there, the incorrect details have combined to yield a living 
likeness; and the caricaturist must needs possess this faculty. 

Again, the expert Violinist who has a feeling for correct intonation, 
who has a “ good ear,” in common parlance, has to adapt his fingering 
to.each strange instrument, aye, and to each fresh string; for thy 
intervals are never mathematically true, and vary with each fiddle 

` and with each string. The pianist has to graduate differently the minute 
variations of touch to the varying resistance ‘and resonance of each 
instrument. A billiard player may. have learned something of the 
laws of reflection of moving bodies, and possibly have a hazy glimmer - 
of the subjects of friction ‘and spin and imperfect elasticity, though 
these involve such high mathematical powers for-conscious solution 
that it is doubtful whether any champion has mastered ‘them. But 
‘even had he done so, he would require for their application to each ` 
table, each ball, each cue, a preliminary investigation into. their 
several “constants”; and given all these, such problems are not to be 
worked out in the limited time an expert spends between two 


. successive strokes of a.break. Nor could he thereby, after trying a 


fow strokes on a new table, allow, at once, as he does, for its “ fast- 

“ness,” resiliency, and truth, different from any he has known. 

We now come to a fat more subtle order of facts: those of 
language. Everyone who had an early taste for reading will 
remember how each new word he came upon took its rightful placein ` 
his vocabulary, while he was yet ignorant of its pronunciation, and 
probably. ashamed to use it. openly, or even to prove the accuracy 
of his divination by an appeal to grown-ups, lest his mispronuncia- 
_ tion should expose him to their ridicule. I remember (not without 

a blush) having felt the meaning of the word “misled” as a 
synonym for “ deceived ” or “ cheated,”. with such shades of difference 
as, synonyms always have, while I still pronounced it to rhyme with 
i drizzled”; and I well recall my relief when, without having 
betrayed myself to the adult scoffer, I discovered its connection? with ` 

“mislead.” A man with a gift that way will see from a single 
instance the difference of use of synonyms in his own language, - 
and of dictionary equivalents in another. He will sympathise with 
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Sentimental Tommy, who would rather lose a prize on whieh his 
whole future was to depend, than use any other word when “ hantle 
was the only right one for his meaning; he will refrain from 
translating the Trench “amusant” by “ amusing,’ as applied to 
technical workmanship. 

A card-player will profit by lessons drawn from the laws of chance, 
mathematically worked out, and applied to his game; but the best 
players are hardly to be found among those who have memorised 
the deductions of these laws most successfully, and who carry out 
the precepts based on them with the greatest accuracy on all 
occasions. 

The facts of the case demand that the interpolation conception 
should be extended, and that we should admit that the mind can, 
unconsciously and directly, combine two or more categories for 
the determination of correspondingly combined movements. Here, 
again, a geometrical construction comes to our aid. We are all 
familiar with the little automatic draughtsman, the toy made in 
Germany, which combines two curves (disposed here for convenience 
round the edges of two concentric discs) so as to produce a 
sketch in a single plane. There must be a capacity in our minds 
for a similar unconscious determinate combination between the 
curves of the various categories of our experience, so as to 
determine the co-ordinated response in our movements. In the 
same way a tide-predicting machine utilises the combination of many 
different records, real and hypothetical, to work on the pen; this pen 
traces, on the stretched roll of paper passing steadily before it, a 
curve, which represents time on its baseline, and the height of the 
successive tides, the combined produce of many factors, on its per- 
pendiculars. | i 

It may be objected that possibly at any given time there is a 
higher, reasoning, mental working-out of the problems which are set 
by impression, and to be resolved in action. But true reasoning re- 
quires adequate time, and we now know that thought is a good deal 
slower than we had been wont to assume. Professor Charles Richet,* 
in his lecture on the “ Nerve Wave,” given to the British Association 
last August, adduced:much converging evidence to show that the time 
required for any single mental operation is as long as the tenth of a 
second for a warm-blooded animal. Thus, if we are counting ourselves 
to sleep, we may easily note that the dissyllabic numbers take longer 
than the monosyllabic ones; and every link in a chain of true 
reasoning proportionately delays its completion. Conscious evalua- 
tion, allowance, and judgment are among the slowest of our mental 
operations, for they require the comparison of successive mental 
images, successive “ mentations,” if I may be allowed to introduca 

" * Translated in Nature for September, 1899. 
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a most useful word, made in America. On the other hand, uncon- 
scious evaluations, allowances, and judgments, and the actions based 
‘on them, are practically instantaneous. When, on a greasy day, the 
pedestrian crosses a crowded street, or the cyclist escapes from the 
*bus swerving athwart his -track on the near side to shave- the + 
galloping hansom on his off side, he does so by processes literally 
quicker than thought, or the accident insurance premiums would 
have to be considerably raised. Such unconscious processes have 
been termed “instinctive”; and indeed they are precisely of the 
_kind that are to be met with in the lower animals. That they are 
not innate is, however, as certain in the one case as in the other. 
To, justify the application of the term “instinctive,” we should have 
-to give that term an extension to all such actions as we cannot 
explain by our conscious reasoning powers. 
The result of this speculation has been to strengthen my disbelief 
in a good deal of à priori pædagogics, and my belief in those 
empirical methods of teaching that have stood the wear and tear. 
` of centuries. The worst point of a logical syllabus is that the error 
` òr omission of a premiss makes the conclusion all wrong. Since” 
these two principles of interpolation and of automatic combination 
have never been presented to the mind of the psychological designer 
_ of logical programmes of tuition, it is certain that his teaching has 
been, so far, altogether askew. - And, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain, from these very considerations, that those with a “faculty ” 
for teaching will have, at least, not swerved very far from the right 
track. Again, it is even likely that our learning may haye been far 
‘fnore efficacious than our-teaching ;’ that we have taught ourselves. 
better than. our tutors have taught us. Thus, in cycling, we are 
instructed to-maintain our balance, and to check the tendency of the ` 
machine. to fall on one side, by pulling the steering handle and 
turning its head to the falling side: and so we are taught to wobble 
along. But we soon learn, all unconscious, to balance ourselves 
without this wobbling; and instead of balancing by the steering 
handle, we even go one better, and, conversely, effect the steering, 
t harids off,” by the mere balance of the body. Yet no one has given ~ 
an explanation -of the latter feat in terms intelligible to the mathe- 
tnatical tyro, much less to the professional teacher of cycling. 
The moral of all this is, that the teacher of a pupil with a distinct 
. “ faciilty ” ” for any subject is losing his own time and wasting the 
pupil’s, if he insists on making sure of every step before going’ 
on to the next one; he is performing ill what would be done spon- ~.. 
taneoiisly and well by the mind of the pupil. A teacher of the piano 
oheé said to me: “TI-should very much like to teach Miss A. from 
“ Blank’s “Progressive Method’; but I daren’t, as it’s too complete. 
“I find that a good pupil does not do well with steady progress 


ee 
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“straight through the book; but she ought to skip some of 
“the work from time to time, and go ahead: On the other hand, 
“if I gave Miss A. the ‘Method,’ her parents would never consent 
“to her buying another piece till she had learned every piece in it, 
“and got them all note-perfect.” With this true story I may close 
this essay. 

Marcus Harroa. 
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HEN Mr. EEE in 1895, resumed, as part of his high - 
imperial mission, the policy of federating the States of South 
~ Africa under the British flag, which his predecessor, Lord 
Carnarvon, had vainly essayed eighteen years ago, things seemed to 
be shaping well towards the attainment of his end. A serious revolu- 
tionary movement was afoot in J ohannesburg, financed by the richest 
capitalists in South Africa, and regarded not unfavourably by a 
considerable section of the more progressive hurghers of the Republic. 
A strong statement of the demands of the Reformers, backed by the 
rumoured presence of large quantities of arms upon the spot, and the 
probability of the diplomatic assistance of Great Britain, at a time. 
when serious friction with Cape Colony on trade questions had 
alienated the sympathy of the majority of Dutch Africanders, seemed 
not unlikely to break down the obstinate conservatism of Kruger, - 
and to secure, by peaceful means, that early practical supremacy of 
British influence which would naturally lead to the desired federa- 
tion, even though, for a time, the form of a Republican state might 
be retained. Besides this, another outside movement, partly co- 
‘operating, partly conflicting with the Johannesburg revolution, was 
in’ preparation, in order to utilise the energy of the Republican 
reformers, and by an outside coup to achieve the immediate triumph 
of the British flag. The chances of success -by one or other method 
seemed favourable; for the formidable powers of resistance which 
the Transvaal has lately disclosed were unsuspected, and for the most 
part did not exist, according to the information open to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Dr. Jameson, speaking last June at Kimberley, may be held 
to have finally demolished the fiction of Boer armaments prior to 
1895. “At that time the Transvaal was not the armed Transvaal , 
“of to-day. Apart from the rifles in the hands of individual burghers, 


= the whole armour of the Transvaal was contained i in the so-called 
. : : 
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“Pretoria fort, guarded by, he thought, three Staats Artillerymen, 
“and its sole protection was a broken-down, corrugated iron fence.” 

The preparations at Johannesburg and’ Pitsani strike us now as 
ludicrously inadequate; but there is no reason why they should 
have seemed so in 1895, either to the active plotters or to Mr. 
Chamberlain. To the latter it might reasonably appear likely that 
the Transvaal and Federation would drop into his hands, and that 
all required of him was connivance and carefully-guarded encourage- 
ment. The disillusionment was the more painful in that it involved 
postponement of all present hopes and possibilities. of action, and a 
slower and more organised attack upon a problem which, in its main 
features, was identical with that which had confronted Lord Carnarvon 
in 1877. History seldom repeats itself with more exactitude than in 
these two exploits of aggressive Imperialism applied to South Africa. 
To secure a federation of South Africa under the British flag was 
the supreme object of Lord Carnarvon’s policy. The refusal of the 
Transvaal, as a self-governing, State, to consider any proposal of 
voluntary confederation of South African States forced Lord 
Carnarvon to plot the annexation of that country, as we know he 
did, and to despatch an emissary with instructions to find reasons 
for annexation. But the independence of the Transvaal was not 
the only, or indeed the chief obstacle to federation. 

The independent spirit of Cape Colony was not, indeed, averse from 
the principle of federation, but it “would not have federation 
thrust upon it, nor would it sanction the coercion of the neigh- 
bouring Republics in pursuance of this end. The sane states- 
manship of Sir George Grey had enabled’ him to see that a 
federal, like every other political constitution, must not merely 
rest upon the consent of the federating States, but must arise from 
their initiative. Lord Carnarvon, in 1877, determined to force a 
mechanical federation of the South African States according to a plan 
devised in Downing Street; he even set himself a hard and fast time 
limit for the achievement ;* and the prime difficulties to be overcome 
were the independence of the Transvaal and the resistance of the 
Ministry of Cape Colony. After the Jameson Raid, in 1896, Mr. 
Chamberlain, with the same end in view, federation, found himself 
confronted by the same two great obstacles, but more formidable 
in their proportions, because, on the one hand, the Transvaal was 
now upon its guard, more populous and more capable of armed resist- 
ance, while, on the other hand, the treachery of Mr. Rhodes and the 
- suspected collusion of the Imperial Government in the Raid, had 
evoked a strong and passionate resistance to Imperial dictation among 
the entire Dutch Africander population of the continent. 


- * “JT do not estimate the time required for the work of confederating and consolidating 
the confederated States at more than two years.” (Letter to Sir B. Frere, “ Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere,” vol. ii., p. 162). ` 
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In 1896 Mr. Chamberlain fully realised his difficulties; he did 
not abandon his end, federation, or his means, annexation of the 
Transvaal and the coercion of public opinion in Cape Colony; but 
he was forced to play ‘a waiting game. The breakdown of tho: first 
unauthorised attack compelled the substitution of a slower and more 
formal one, ‘which, if successful, would hand over the government 
of the Transvaal to British control, if unsuccessful, would lead to 
an arnied conflict, and so to annexation.. So far as the coercion of 
Cape -Colony was concerned, . a: waiting- policy seemed justified by 
the belief; conveyed to him by those advisers in South Africa who 
had been’ responsible for every, sort of misinformation, that the Pro- 


. gressives were destined to an early and decisive victory at the polls, 


and that an acquiescent Cape Ministry might thus be placed at his 
service. 
So much preface is needed to understand the part wah Sir Alfred 
Milner was appointed to play in the’ drama, Here, too, in -the 
selection of instruments to execute his purpose, the analogy between 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Carnarvon is not wholly uninstructive. 
It is true that Sir A. Milner has been in some measure a Sir Bartle 


. Frere, a Mr. Froude, and a Sir Theophilus Shepstone rolled into one; 


like the first, he has had to browbeat and, break down the constitu- 
tional opposition of his Ministry, and to abrogate the self-govern- 
ment of the Colony; like the second, he has lent himself to party pro- 
paganda. by tongue and pen, discriminating “ Dutch” and “ British” 
in a colony exclusively British, and inflaming race feeling by unsup- 
ported charges; like the last, he has employed himself in finding 
reasons for dealing “a striking blow” against ane eprorin and 
people of the recalcitrant Transvaal. 

It is not quite fanciful or profitless. to press a little nearer the 
analogy .bétween Sir A. Milner and the two men whom Lord 
Carnarvon. sent to the Colony on the formal and the informal mission of 
federation. For that academic temper and attitude of mind which 
made Mr. Froude such a lamentable failure in ‘the task he set 


himself, are plainly discernible in Sir A. Milner, though in him they. 


are combined with and in part concealed by other attributes. Both 
men are temperamental Imperialists of the setitimental academic ~- 
gohgol, thoroughly convinced that British rule is “the greatest 

© secular agency for good known to the world,” and not disposed to 
entertain nice scruples as to the methods of extending so beneficent 
an agency. Sir A. Milner was commended ‘by a dignitary of the 
Church, when. he set forth on his South African mission, as “the 
“finest flower of human culture that the University of Oxford has 

“ produced in our time.” ‚But there is reason to suspect that the 


` intellectual atmosphere in “which. these “flowers of human culture ” 


are produced exercises’ some hardening influence on their humanity 
and morals, substituting for those warm, wholesome sympathies 
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which are the-safest guides in understanding our fellows and in 
` regulating our conduct towards them, a cold critical demeanour of 
superiority which lays’ down carefully calculated ends, applies 
casuistic subtlety in adopting means, and is capable of fierce resent- 
ment and even persecuting zeal, if any attempt be made to question | 
their authority or thwart their will. This inhumanity is, of course, 
quite consistent with a certain superficial courtesy and even affability 
of manner, which; though not expressly so designed, serves as a 
glove upon the iron fist. 

Mr. Froude’s case does not indeed furnish a full example of this 
temper, for he was not set to administration, but his propagandist 
work in the Colony is suggestive of its presence. Sent out to 
“ascertain what the real obstacles to Confederation were, and by 
“what means they could best be removed,” he arrogated to himself 
the position of a plenipotentiary, commanding the Governor, under- 
mining the authority of the Ministry, distinguishing the “loyal” 
and “disloyal” parties in the State,* and by every art of intrigue 
and misrepresentation endeavouring to secure what legitimate per- 
suasion could not compass. Mr. Froude’s adventure was an impotent 
fiasco, but he exhibited the will to do, and even chose the means of 
doing, more mischief than he actually did. 

If Mr. Froude suggests certain aspects of Sir Alfred Milner’s char- 
acter and policy, Sir Bartle Frere suggests others. Both men rank as 
political Liberals, professed believers in free institutions and self- 
government, and advocates of an‘ enlightened and humane policy 
towards the lower races. I have spoken of the academic traits in Sir 
Alfred Milner, but he himself has repudiated the academic character, 
and claims to be pre-eminently a practical man of affairs. The 
chorus of eulogy which ‘sent him out in 1897 dwelt much on this 
combination of severe intellectual training with the practical 
experience of administration, and suggested that such a union of 
gifts and acquirements would ensure a successful settlement of 
difficulties in’ South Africa. But administrative experience is of 
such different sorts that, taken as a preparation for any particular 
post, it is almost as likely to unfit as to fit a man. Of Sir Bartle Frere, 
when he entered on his office, it has been correctly said that “he had 
“no experience of constitutional government, but had been trained in 
. “the inevitably arbitrary and despotic school of India, a country whose 
“political condition differed absolutely and entirely from that of the 
“ self-governing colonies of the Empire.”+ Surely this past experience 
goes far to explain the benevolent autocracy he sought to substitute 
for the self-governing constitution which the Colonists had lately 
won,‘ his attempt to force a mechanical scheme of federation by. 
intriguing with the Opposition behind the backs of his Ministers, by 
using the native question as a cloak to cover the introduction of force 


* Qi“ Life and Times of Sir J, T, Molteno,” vol. i., p. 415. f Ibid, vol. ii, P. 140. 
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which should be used: to overawe his opponents, and, finally, when 


these intrigues failed, dismissing his Ministers and throwing. over all. 


pretence ‘of constitutional government,- A man whose experience 


. had lain, like that of Sir George Grey, in our growing free colonies, , 


would have recognised the wrong, the folly, and the ultimate futility 
‘of such. a course; even if he lacked full sympathy with the rough- 
and-ready democratic iristincts of colonial political growth, he would 
have known the necessity of reckoning with their strength. Sir 
Bartle Frere’s administrative talents and experience did not save 
him; they led him to adopt a fatally erroneous course, the wrong of 
which he recognised and regretted afterwards, as Sir Alfred Milner 
may, if he retains the same grace and honesty. 

- Sir Alfred Milner’s political experience has not been better adapted 
to fit him for his work than was Sir Bartle Frere’s, not, indeed, 80 


` well. A few years as prize-fellow in an Oxford college, followed by- 


„a novitiate in journalism, under-the emotional tuition of Mr. Stéad, 


-then an initiation into the, mystery and craft of finance, under*the ` 


guidance of that arch-enemy of Liberalism, Mr. Goschen, some. years 
of financial administration in the newly gotten and irregularly held 
` subject State of Egypt, crowned by a brief session of control over 
the Inland Revenue Department—what was there in all this to equip 
. a mán for the delicate work of restoring good feeling to the white 
races-in South Africa, assisting the internal political progress of the 


_ Republics by strict adherence to the relations established by Con- ' 


véntion, checking the: dangerous dominance of a small gang of 
plutocrats, who had secured for their own profit the chief treasures 
of South Africa, and oryerding justice and education anong: the 
native races? ; 

Sir Alfred'Milner’s experience fitted him in no degree for Silt a 


task: it made him what he.is, a strong-headed bureaucrat, extremely”. 


capable in the autocratic conduct of affairs, able to impose his will 
upon inferiors: and to drive reluctant and evasive Easterns 


along paths of British “good government,” but incapable, 


of that . genuine and full-hearted: sympathy with -the free 
and. sturdy humanity of colonists who would not be driven, and 
unable.to throw off the habits of his past official career, If Space 
were available, I could show from Sir A. Milner’s writings ample 


testimony of the ravages which his official experience made in his . 
_liberal sentiments. One passage, however, must suffice, expressive of ` 


an attitude which is common and characteristic in the writings-and 
speeches of our great Imperialists. It deals. with the question of 
the application of representative institutions to Egypt. “As a true- 
“born Briton, I, of course, take off my hat to everything that calls 

“itself -Franchise, Parliament, ‘Representation of the People, the 
“Voice of the Majority, and all the rest of it. But as an observer 
- “of the actual condition of Egyptian” (I had almost written “ South 


` 
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“ African ”) “ Society, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that Popular 
“ Government, as we understand it, is, for a longer time than anyone 
“can foresee at present, out of the question. The people neither 
“comprehend it nor desire it. They would come to singular grief 
“if they had it. And nobody, except a few silly theorists, thinks of 
“ giving it to them.”* - 

It is not the substance of this opinion which so much deserves 
attention, but the tone in which it is expressed, that tone of insolent 
contempt for the rights and capabilities of the “common” people, 
which stamps alike the academic person and the bureaucrat. This 
surely was just not the man to send to South Africa. No intellectual 
brilliancy and technical equipment for his task, no acquisition of 
the Dutch tongue, could compensate for certain plain defects of 
temper and heart which examination of his actual administration 
discloses. 

T will not endeavour to follow this administration from its outset, 
or dwell upon the monumental folly of his Graaf Reinet speech, 
which the explanation of his friend, the Rhodesian editor, Mr. Garrett, 
worsens rather than improves, or the way in which he lent himself 
to the political machinations of the Progressive party, espousing 
their cause and lamenting their failure at the poll. 

Let us pass over these premonitory symptoms of partizanship, which 
surprised so many of his friends, and turn to his diplomacy during the 
critical months of 1899. In order to render this diplomacy intel- 
ligible a hypothesis is necessary. It is necessary to assume that early 
last year, after a direct verbal understanding with Mr. Chamberlain 
and some less formal but tolerably definite understanding with the 
leaders of the Uitlander agitation in the Transvaal and in the Colony, 
Sir Alfred Milner determined upon the policy of forcing at once from 
the Transvaal a-full and final concession of demands which should 
give the control in a short time to British burghers, and 
so enable Mr. Chamberlain’s federation to be accomplished. The 
chief initiative probably came from the mining capitalists, who were 
intriguing’ with the Transvaal Government for a private trade 
“settlement,” and who gave Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Alfred Milner 
and the Imperialists to understand that unless they took decisive 
action at once they would lose their opportunity of planting the 
British flag at Pretoria, or of securing the early consent of the 
Transvaal to a federation under that flag. 

Mr. Garrett, whose present rôle is to scorn the suggestion of capi- 
talist pressure in the war policy, and to deny that Mr. Rhodes and his 
friends have exercised any influence in moulding that policy, confers 
upon Sir Alfred Milner the initiative. Mr. Rhodes had tried his 
hand, had failed in 1895, and was discredited; Sir Alfred Milner 
was appointed to carry on, “by constitutional means,’ the same 

t “England in Egypt,” pp. 378-9, ' 
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Imperial work. `“ The new High Commissioner,” writes Mr: Garrett. 


“must. bé able by his grasp of- Imperial rights and obligations, 
x tacitly to supplant Mr. Rhodes: in this particular capacity.” Now 
it is not easy to “ supplant ” a man like Mr. Rhodes, who holds in 


his hands the economic control of a continent, though it may be` 


. possible to persuade him to stand back for awhile. No one knows 


better than Mr. Garrett the power which Mr. Rhodes has exercised ` 


through his Press, his members ' of’ Assembly, and his League to 
fashion the evidence and mould the public sentiment which operated 
alike upon the mind of the High Commissioner and upon the Ministry 
at home. 

But, for Mr. Gart and- his Japo Imperialist friends in South 
Africa, Sir Alfred Milner is the hero now; the‘glory of the war 


‘and of the “Never Again” settlement are his. “He was sent: 
“out to make up the Government’s mind for them; and the Blue- , 


“ books offer to all a lively picture of him making it up and keeping 
“it made up.” -7 

- For our present purpose it matters little whether this precipitation 
of events was due to the High ‘Commissioner making up the Govern- 
ment’s mind, or to someone else forcing him to make it up. 

It is only necessary to assume that in the early spring of 1899 
he had made up his mind to drive matters to a crisis, and that, being 
` such a man as Ihave described, he set before him the immediate 
complete surrender of the Transvaal, and determined to risk a war 


rather than effect any peaceful settlement which should give him. 
. less than what was wanted for the consummation of Imperialism.. 


` in South Afriéa. - 


His conduct of the negotiations is intelligible upon no other hypo- 


thesis than that he insisted upon getting from the Boers that which 
they rightly interpreted as their “independence.” -He did not want 


to get it by war. The people upon whom he relied for his intelligence | 


informed him that there would be no war, a “ corrupt oligarchy ” 
would yield to pressure if steadily, remorselessly applied. This 
diplomacy was applied; it failed, as it was bound to do, but Mr. 
Garrett has the effrontery to represent it.as a success, apparently 
imputing to Sir Alfred Milner a set purpose of kindling war in South 
Afriċa in order to rear some stately edifice of Empire on the ashes., 
Sir Alfred Milner did not want war, for war implies the failure of 
diplomacy. Sir Alfred Milner is a diplomatist and a civil adminis- 
trator,-it is by these functions that he will be tested. Mr. Garrett 
refers to the Blue-books. Let us go to them and ask the question: 
“ Have we here honest, capable, and consistent diplomacy, using the 
“legitimate rights of Great Britain for the advantage of South 
“ Africa?” 
- If there be anyone still possessed of the thing called “ an opent mind” 
let him read the despatches of Sir Alfred Milner, written between 


} 
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May 5th and the outbreak of hostilities, and ask himself whether 
these are the letters of a cool-headed, even-handed statesman. Take 
the really critical despatches. Mr. Garrett himself admits -that the 
inflammatory telegram of May 5th was not suitable for publication. 
But can he pretend that Sir A. Milner did not purpose and desire its 
publication? Is it really possible that the rhetorical passages about 
‘British subjects, accustomed to a free system and equal rights” 
who “feel deeply the personal indignity involved in a position of 
“ permanent subjection to the ruling caste which owes its wealth and 
“power to their exertion,” the talk of “helots” and the need of 
“some striking proof,” were penned merely for the information of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies? No. The document is a revolu- 
tionary manifesto, addressed to the passions of the British public, 
containing a general parade of Outlander grievances, with a pre- 
posterous misstatement of the Edgar case in the forefront, a voucher 
for the bogus Outlander petition, and a general defence of the South 
African League agitation, and concluding with a proposal to violate 
the 1884 Convention by forcing on the Boer Government an Out- 
lander franchise, defended by the paradox that “the only effective 
“way of protecting our subjects is to help them to cease to be our 
“ subjects,” 

This manifesto is not merely designed to strengthen Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s hands in dealing with the Transvaal; its crowning impolicy 
(unless indeed Sir Alfred Milner deliberately sought to rouse the 
Colony to rebellion) consists in the open charge of disloyalty against 
the Dutch Africander press and public. That this part of the 
document was designed for publication -is made apparent from the 
fact that the charge against the press repeats in almost identical 
terms what Sir Alfred had already written to Mr. Chamberlain in a 
despatch sent two months before (March Ist). 

Only one justification of this charge of a Dutch conspiracy 
preached by “a certain section of the press,” and “ producing a great 
“ effect upon a large number of our Dutch fellow colonists ” is possible. 
Coming from such a source it should have been accompanied by a 
solid, even an overwhelming mass of valid testimony. Was such 
testimony given? Here is an accusation, which, if false or exag- 
gerated, was bound to exasperate the Dutch Africander colonists, 
and to predispose them to disloyalty, launcheù upon the mind of the 
British Government and people without any facts whatever to 
support it. “Oh, but the facts are there,” say Mr. Garrett and his 
friends, “events have proved the truth of the charge.” Not at-all. 
The fact that some thousands of Colonists, six or nine months later, 
were drawn into open rebellion by sympathy with the Republicans, 
and by detestation of the foul injustice which they deemed was being 
done, is no valid proof that such “ disaffection ” existed early in the 
year, still less that it was associated with “the doctrine of a 
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“ Republic embracing all South Africa.” I admit, however, that 
“ disaffection ” is a thing-which allows of no direct proof‘or disproof. 
We therefore naturally turn to the charge against the press. This, 
Mr. Garrett says, is “an easy matter to justify.” But Sir A. Milner 
lias produced no justification from that day to this. A single letter 
contributed to the insignificant “ Stellalander ” still remains his sole 
evidence for this grave charge. That he should have thought such'a 
piece of evidence worthy of a special despatch to Mr. Chamberlain. 
“throws a curious light upon his sense of proportion in adjudging 
evidence. But not ‘only’has Sir A. Milner produced no evidence, 
others have not produced it for him. T would still challenge those - 
who talk of the Bond as implicated in a Dutch Conspiracy, and who ' 

with equal confidence .until a-few weeks ago included Messrs. 
-Schreiner, Merriman, Te Water, and the other members of the Bond , 
Ministry, to produce evidence from the Dutch press of the Colony ` 
previous to the date of Sir Alfred’s charge. I have read nearly all 

the matter published in this country in support of the charge, ‘and . 
with the ‘exception of-one dubious passage, professing to be'a correct 

translation from an “undated issue of Ons Land, I have seen nothing _ 
but vague unverified assertion to sustain the chargé. Either Sir 
Alfred Milner, when he uttered his grave charge, had good evidence, 
or he had not; if he had, it was most culpable folly to withhold it; if 
he had “not, his conduct merits a far graver title. 

But let us return to his professed line of policy. What it is he 
states quite explicitly in his famous telegram. ~ “The true remedy” 
is the franchise. Given a satisfactory franchise, the “ crisis ” is over, 
other issues can be settled amicably, either by the new burghers 
themselves, or. by amicable intercourse between the two governments: 
The franchise however “would certainly go to the root of tlie 

“ political unrest in South Africa.” 

Now it is a hard thing to say of Sir Alfred Milner that he dia 
not want a settlement by a satisfactory franchise. But it is scarcely ` 
possible to intèrpret his subsequent conduct in any other way. It is 
quite. true that his conduct at the Bloemfontein Conference was . 
formally consistent with the stréss he had previously laid upon the - 
franchise. So much so that- he conducted the Conference with’ a 
total disregard to the instructions given by Mr. Chamberlain. that 
the meeting should be arranged “for the purpose of discussing the 

“situation in a conciliatory spirit, and in-the hope that you may arrive 
“at such an arrangement as Her Majesty’s Government could accept 
“and recommend to the Uitlander population as a reasonable con- 
‘cession to their just demands, and the settlement of the difficulties 

“which have threatened the good relations ‘which Her Majesty’s 
“Government desire should constantly exist between themselves ‘and 
“the Government of the South African’ Republic.” These latter 
* difficulties” Mr, Kruger many times sought to discuss, introducing” 
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various outstanding issues, but Sir Alfred would have none of it. A 
conference with him was no conciliatory process of “ give and take,” 
but an opportunity for a forcible dramatic extortion of the “signal 
“proof” which he required. He would not bargain, he would not 
budge, but stood steadfastly presenting his demand for an immediate 
five years franchise, like a pistol at the head of Mr. Kruger. Of his 
disregard of Mr. Chamberlain’s injunction to show a conciliatory 
spirit, little need be said. He seems to have gone about the whole 
business in a high-handed way. President Steyn, whose guest Sir 
Alfred was, informed me that “the man treated me through- 
“out with studied insolence,” a statement which Mr. Fischer corro- 
borated. There may have been exaggeration here, but it is pretty 
evident that Sir Alfred Milner did not display at Bloemfontein those 
qualities of courtesy and charm of manner which Mr. Garrett and his 
friends consider such powerful adjuncts in his political career. 
However this may be, his utter tactlessness is evident in his handling 
of Mr. Kruger, for if Sir Alfred, our “man on the spot,” had any 
knowledge of Mr. Kruger’s character, he must have been aware that 
his way of seeking a satisfactory franchise was precisely the way 
how not to get it. He received what he admitted was a “ consider- 
“able advance,” but instead of regarding this as a first step in a 
diplomatic descent, he insisted that the old man should jump down 
the whole flight of stairs at once, and because he would not, Sir 
Alfred curtly broke off the intercourse, saying “We are at present 
“in the same position as we were previous to the Conference; there- 
“fore this Conference is altogether at an end, and there is no obliga- 
“tion on either side as an outcome thereof.” 

So the door was banged, and each man went off in a huff, a pretty 
display of diplomacy! unless indeed Sir Alfred did not really want a 
final settlement by franchise, or in any other pacific manner. If Sir 
Alfred Milner did want a five years franchise he was exceptionally 
favoured with opportunities to get it. Though he had done his best 
to break off negotiations on this head, the Transvaal Government, 
by voluntarily passing a seven years franchise law, distinctly held out 
the olive branch. This law, upon very imperfect information, was 
denounced by the British Government as unsatisfactory. 

Let us suppose it was unsatisfactory. Two further, concessions 
were made during the summer by the Transvaal: a five years fran- 
chise law, with increased representation, was offered, upon conditions, 
nine-tenths of which Mr. Chamberlain said he accepted, and a pro- 
posal from the British Government to weld the seven years franchise 
law into a satisfactory measure by means of a joint enquiry was 
accepted by the Transvaal. Wither of these courses might have 
secured for Sir Alfred Milner what he said he wanted as a radical 
remedy; for the lapse of a few months could not have materially 
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- affected the remedial powers of the franchise. What did Sir Alfred 
- Milner do? Did he urge the acceptance of the five years franchise, 
which he admitted was “as liberal as anything I was prepared to. 
“suggest”? Notatall. On the contrary, he tried his best to secure 
the rejection of what was virtually his own-franchise proposal. ` 

` In last February’s issue of the Covremporary Review Mr. Auberon. 

Herbert has shown by detailed analysis how he deceived the British ` 
Goyernment into imputing mala fides to the Transvaal offer, by . 
sending on two telegrams, one official, containing the actual charter , 
of agreement, attested by the State Attorney, the other unofficial, 
containing the British Agent’s impression of further concessions which 
the Transvaal Government might be induced to make. These two , 
telegrams. were transmitted by Sir Alfred Milner without a word 
from him explaining the different value to be attached to them, with 
the effect that Mr. Chamberlain was misled into supposing that in ` 
their formal offer the Transvaal had receded in several important 
` ‘points from their prior agreement. But’ this culpable neglect was 

. not the. worst. Suspicious, as the British Government had a right 


to be under the circumstances, they sent what Mr. Chamberlain’ © 


described as “a qualified acceptance.” Knowing that this “qualified 
“ acceptance,” read in the light of the Highbury speech, was treated. 
by the Transvaal as a refusal, it might have*been expected that Sir 
Alfred would have,made some attempt to point out to the Transvaal 
Government its real nature, and to make it acceptable to them. What 
course’ did Sir Alfred actually take at this critical juncture? 
He first sent a long despatch (Atigust 23) deprecating the _ 
importance -of his Bloemfontein proposal, and speaking of 
it as “a-mere outline, a basis for discussion—with regard 
“to a single question,” -dwelling upon the difficulties involved 
in regarding any franchise as the “radical remedy” he said it was 
in May, and insisting that the other questions “all of them to which 
“any real importance attaches, should be disposed of now, so ás to 
“leave us with a clean slate.” | at A DA 
Next, instead of, waiting for this despatch to have its due effect 
- upon. the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir A, Milner sends, on August 
.31, what can only be described as a “panic” cablegram, utging tlie 
Government “to terminate the state of suspense,”. and. declaring 
that “the purport of all the representations made to me is to urge 
“prompt and decided action, not to deprecate further interference 
“on the part of Her ‘Majesty’s Government. British South Africa 


“Se , Y 7 j is 
`. “ds prepared for extreme measures, and is ready to suffer much in - 


“order to see the vindication of British authority.” He even pro- 
ceeds to record a mild version of the familiar threat of disloyalty by 
which‘ the “loyal” British agitators sought to force his hand, “Ï 
“ fear seriously that there will be a strong reaction of feeling against 
“the policy of Her Majesty’s Government if matters drag.” Í 
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The British South Africa, whose demand for “ extreme measures = 
the High Commissioner supports, meant, in point of fact, the Rand 
agitators and the firebrands of the South African League. This is 
no mere surmise. As soon as the Uitlander Council and the League 
heard of the offer of a five years franchise they feared that a settle- 
ment upon the basis of a franchise, which few of them desired, might 
be achieved. To prevent this they made strong representations to 
the British Agent at Pretoria, repudiating in most strenuous terms 
any settlement upon the proposed five years franchise basis, which 
did not include eight or nine further concessions, some of which 
they knew the Transvaal Government would not, and could not, 
entertain. On August 26 Mr. Conyngham Greene mailed these 
“representations ” from Pretoria to Capetown. Sir A. Milner would 
receive them two days later, or (say) August 29. Writing to Mr. 
Chamberlain on August 30, he encloses these “representations” of 
the Council and the League, and they are the only “ representations ” 
he does enclose. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that these 
are “the representations made to me” of his cablegram sent the 
next day, August 31, and that British South Africa meant the 
South African League and the Uitlander Council. 

Thus did Sir Alfred deliberately help to wreck in August the very 
settlement he had proposed in June. It is true that at Bloemfontein 
he had not stated that a franchise would settle all the issues between 
the British and the Transvaal Government; but he had definitely 
laid down this as the legitimate method of dealing with Outlanders’ 
grievances, and as precedent in time to the pacific discussion and 
settlement of any other issues. Doubtless much had happened 
between June and August, but nothing calculated to impair the 
validity of the reasoning by which he had in June proved the 
advantages of leaving the Outlanders to work out their own salvation 
with the aid of an adequate franchise and representation. 

After the rejection of the five years franchise was thus secured, 
there still remained the chance of peaceful settlement upon the basis 
of the joint inquiry into the seven years franchise law. It seems 
tolerably certain that Sir Alfred Milner must be accredited with the 
responsibility of destroying this possibility, and of inducing the 
British Government to back out of its proposal. The Transvaal, 
having secured a definite agreement that its postponement of its 
answer to the proposal of a joint inquiry should not prejudice its 
right of acceptance, lost no time, after its own alternative proposal 
fell through, in accepting the joint inquiry. To the astonishment of 
all honourable men, Mr. Chamberlain (September 8) repudiated his 
offer, on the ground that the Government “are satisfied that the 
“law of 1899, in which these proposals were finally embodied, is 
“insufficient to secure the immediate and substantial representation 
“which Her Majesty’s Government had always in view.” 
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Now, how had Her Majesty’s Government become “ satisfied ”? 
The Transvaal Government had pointed out, the grave difficulties of 
testing such a law before it was actually in operation. But a fairly 
constituted joint inquiry might have done something to overcome 
these difficulties, as well as to correct any serious defects in the law. 
The. Transvaal was now willing to make the attempt, but Her 
Majesty’s Government are satisfied of the insufficiency of the pro- 
posals. Sir Alfred Milner satisfied them. How? Who satisfied Sir 
Alfred Milner? The answer is “The same persons who made ‘the 
“* representations ’ which induced him to throw over his own franchise 

“proposal.” The Uitlander Council and the South African: League 
made, on their own behalf, an “inquiry,” the hasty, crude and partial 
character of which is disclosed by the account Mr. Hosken has given ` 
of it* And the result of this inquiry they communicated to Sir 
" ‘Alfred’ Milner, and “ satisfied” him. 

This examination of Sir Alfred Milner’s conduct at these critical 
` points in the negotiations is a very imperfect revelation of his hot- - 
headed partizanship, and of the curious perversion of a naturally 
keen intelligence which accompanied this temper.’ - Mr. Garrett had 
the questionable taste to commend his old friend as being free from 
all suspicion of corrupt financial motives. One may go further and 
acquit Sir Alfred of the crimes of vulgar political ambition or con- 


- scienceless diplomacy. But such a is at the expense.of his - . 


intelligence and self-command. 

A perusal of the Blue-books shows that Sir Alfred Milner, partly - 
from temperamental Jingoism, piy from deficient power in, 
judging character, allowed himself to become the instrument of 
-wreckers who, through him, imposed upon the British Government | 


:“ the extreme measures ” for which “ British South Africa” was ripe. ~ 


As matters were nearing the catastrophe, he lost his head and’ even 
_ permitted passion so to “overrule his sense of common honesty as to 
` mutilate that portion of Mr. Steyn’s despatch which he professed to 
transmit intact. Those who follow ‘most closely his conduct since 
the outbreak of hostilities will-best appreciate the chorus of applause 
with which ke is greeted by the League and their financial -backers. 
This “strong man” destróys the constitutional self- -government of 
the -colony, openly espouses the League policy and vehemently ' 


_.. denounces those who seek “conciliation”; utters hysterical speeches, 


in which he propounds the false finality of a“ Never Again !” policy ; 
and trusts in militarism and disfranchisement as means of 
securing peace in South Africa. But it is the sheer collapse of 
intellect which stands out most clearly in the documents, the weird 
jumble of sharp reasoning and claptrap, the pitiful inability to 
ee good evidence from bad, which mark his aa fh 
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his Oxford days Sir A. Milner would surely have assessed at its 
proper value the letter of the revivalist fanatic, Mr. Theo, Schreiner, 
professing to give a verbatim report of a conversation which he 
alleged to have taken place some eighteen years before with Mr. 
Reitz, and of which he took no nétes at the time. In full enjoyment 
of his intellect he would not have written to Mr. Steyn the day 
after the delivery of the Transvaal Ultimatum: “I am further 
“informed by a gentleman of position. that he has been told by Mr. 
“ Fischer that there is no such thing as a British subject in the Free 
“State, and that the Free State does not acknowledge international 
“law.” What are we to think of a High Commissioner who could pen 
such a sentence at such a time, retailing the second-hand chatter of 
an unnamed person imputing a palpably absurd statement to one 
who was neither State Secretary nor legal adviser to the Free State 
Government, but merely a member of the Executive Council? 
If space permitted, .it would be worth while to quote the extra- 
ordinary mass of vague hearsay, mixed with fragments of valid 
evidence, which Sir Alfred Milner has transmitted in support of the 
charges of maltreating Rand refugees, and of the allegations against 
the Free State Government of “annexing” portions of the Colony. 

The keen, trained intellect has not been proof against the play of 
passion. Sir Alfred Milner is not really “the man on the spot”; he 
was and is destitute of all personal knowledge of the Transvaal and 
its inhabitants, and he has never been in sympathetic touch with the 
Dutch Africanders who form the majority of the white folk of South 
Africa. He has been the easy instrument of political partizans and, 
business men whom he has thought to use for purposes of informa- 
tion, but who have used him for more practical purposes. It ‘is 
common knowledge in South Africa that certain men whose financial 
and private character is such as would preclude them from respectable 
society in this country have had the entrée of Government House, 
and have helped in no common degree and by no common means to, 
“make up the Government’s mind” and “keep it made up.” 

Mr. Garrett quotes various private testimony to the popularity and 
virtues of his friend; such facts as those to which I here refer he 
would doubtless -affect to scorn as “backstairs gossip.” But that 
Rand speculators, League agitators, and the editors of papers owned 
by Mr. Rhodes and his business associates, have frequented Govern- 
ment House and impressed their will upon the policy of Sir Alfred 
Milner, though it may ‘be incapable of formal direct proof, -has been 
_ none the less an important factor in the situation, as is’ attested 
indirectly by the internal evidence of his despatches. 

To claim actual suecess for Sir Alfred Milner’s policy requires 
considerable effrontery. One may assume that Sir A. Milner did 
not want war; yet he had three distinct opportunities of settlement 
upon terms and by methods honourable and profitable to Great 
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Britain, and he evaded all of them; he deceived the Government into 
thinking Mr. Kruger would not fight, being so deceived himself, and 
‘ into Believing that Free State opinion was such as to preclude active 
‘armed co-operation, believing this himself. This same man, 

governed by.the same temper and receiving his information from . 
the same sources, now asserts that an era of annexation for the 
Republics and of martial law, followed by wholesale disfranchisement . 
in the Colonies, will form the basis of a lasting peaceful ‘settlement 
in South Africa. Is it reasonable to believe him, or to obey the 
demands of that British South Africa which has so often and so 
terribly deceived us with regard to the likelihood of war, and its 
measure and duration, when it seeks to place in Sir Alfred Milner’s 
hands the full administration of the new order in South Africa. 

Even had’ Sir Alfred been the guiltless instrument of so much 
bloodshed and anguish, common discretion would dictate his super- 
session. All will admit that the restoration of the goodwill of the 
Dutch Africanders is a chief essential of any real settlement. Can. 
anyone believe that this healing process can begin so long as Sir 
Alfred Milner remains the visible embodiment of British domination 
in South Africa? eet f 
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HE difference between the ancient and the modern conception of 
fine art seems to be that while the ancients thought rather of 
its effect—moral or pleasurable—the moderns regard it more as 

bject in itself, as a revelation of beauty or creation of the beau- 

Now effect will always vary with the spectator; but the idea 
auty implies a standard to be attained, a quality of perfection 

h the work of art may reach or come short of; and, paradoxical 
may sound,.the real signification of the difference is that we 

a stronger and clearer conception of absolute beauty than had 

Greeks. In practice, of course, their sculpture was the most 
the world has ever seen ; but this seems to have been partly the 

t of an instinct, the unique endowment of their artists, partly 

e conditions under which they worked, and not so much sought, 

th us, in conscious obedience to theoretic principle. Before a 

sophy of art can come into being there must already have been 

„art; the evolution following the same inductive order as in the 

idual painter, who begins, not with treatises, but scrawling ; 

she appearance of a philosophy is a sign, though not a cause, of 
lence. For, the'pleasure of creation being so much greater than 
of exposition, it is to be presumed that all who’ interest them- 

3 in art would create if they could; and there is some truth in 

eli’s cynical dictum that the critics are those who have failed. 

ibsence of any philosophy of Art during the great age, that of 
les, is to be inferred from the hesitating tone of the Poetics 
ristotle some century later, which constantly hovers between 

s and eesthetics. In the “ Ars Poetica” of Horace the wsthetic 

clearly predominates, but the plastic arts receive no attention, 

oes his desultory essay attempt any general theory. So, too, 

’s treatise, “ De Pictura,” which forms the 35th Book of his 

ral History, enumerates painters and pictures, gives details 
202. 





Beech does not find its way into print as 
1651. The skill is acquired, the rules of practice are discovered, 
disseminated by oral teaching and example, and applied by hundreds 
of artists, before ever they attain -to a due formulation; while 
. anything approaching a philosophy of Art arrives later still. Under 
these circumstances we are, naturally, tempted to enquire whether 
such is really necessary. What, then, is the raison dire of the 
art-critic P 
His function is s twofold ; regarding first the public, sand secondly. 

the artist. To the public he is the interpreter of works of art, and 
also their instructor in general principles. Artists cannot be this; 
for in the first place they would have to sit in judgment on their own 
work, in the second the theoretical presentation of their art demands 
a skill they have probably not acquired, and a time they ought not 
to spare from creation. Besides, they would be apt to claim for their 
art powers it cannot properly exercise, and an independence not’ 
safely to be allowed. The only permissible judge of each several 
branch of human activity is “the antique sovereign Intellect.” Not 
to any specialised faculty can it delegate its sway. Its business is 
to visit each in turn with plenary authority and counsel, careful that’ 
none usurp over another, or develop itself in such a way as to injure 
the whole. It is of the critic, as representing this general Intellect, 
that we must enquire as to the place of Art in the scheme of things. 
And, further, we must request him to police the arts. This is his - 
second function, completing his position’as intermediary between art 
and the world; and it is the more important of the two, since the 
very preservation of art is involved in it. For in painting, music, 
architecture, in every art which works in a special material capable 
of great variety, the attention of the artist tends to become concen- 
trated rather on the mastery and possibilities of that material than 
- on its application to express forms and ideas related to humanity. 
He, is always straying away from the thought to the vehicle, from 
matter to manner, from subject to technique. Now the vehicle, the 
technique, is just that part of the artists work which makes. least 
appeal to the public, because it has not, except in a few cases, had 
. the time and opportunity to learn about it. But the subject, the 
thing expressed, of. this the public is a much better judge, because 
this relates itself in some "y to common human. experience. If 
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art is to continue to fulfil its great function, as the interpreter of life 
and nature to the world, the artist must be retained on ground 
where he is intelligible. Even where, as in painting, and still more 
in music, the nature and capacities of the medium form an end in 
themselves, he must not be allowed to lose himself altogether in 
vagaries of colour and sound ; his work must be translatable in terms 
of the general intellect. If this limitation of the arts is not enforced, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that, sooner or later, they will 
succumb, stifled by the ascendancy of the esoteric and technical 
element in each. Each will gradually be reduced to a mere game, a 
toy, a trick or sleight of hand, registering fantasies more and more 
devoid of meaning, spoiling its tablets with a waste and idle 
scrawling, instead of listening to and transcribing 
. The tumult of those mighty harmonies 
which are the voice of Nature and the human soul. Commanding 
no patronage, and deprived of that applause which is the very breath 
of the artists being, they will shake the dust of an unappreciative 
world from off their feet, and, standing proudly aloof, will follow 
awhile the inevitable course of corruption and decay, seeking ever 
new departures in form, obstinately careless of common opinion, until, 
each artist becoming a law only to himself, they finally expire in mere 
babble and jargon, amid a rivalry of individual eccentricities. Only 
from the outside, only by the timely warning and informal revision 
of the public, can art be retained in vital relation with man, or even 
kept alive at all. > 

But, it will be said, how is it that Art fared so well when she was 
left alone, in days when criticism was not, in the age of Pericles, in 
the age of Leo X.? The answer is, I believe, that she was not really 
left alone; that the greater publicity of the artist’s life in Athens 
and in the Italy of the fifteenth century ensured that touch with 
general public opinion which is required to keep Art wholesome and 
sound. .Professor Mahaffy, in his interesting book, Social Life in 
Greece, has shown us that though personal beauty was no more 
common among the Greeks than among ourselves, nor artistic talent 
more widely diffused, yet the Greek artist worked in the public eye 
in a way unknown to the modern, that his work was all done for 
the temples, theatres, or highways of the little state to which he 
belonged, not for the private patron sand the generality of his appeal 
compelled him to eliminate the special and transitory in his work, 
and to cultivate a regularity aid uniformity of type, an ideality, 
that alone can be generally or permanently pleasing. The same 
circumstance of wide public employment marked the art of Florence, 
of Rome, and of Venice; and in addition there was the very definite 
and close connection of Art with the Christian faith, which called it 
into being, and imposed on it a severity and spirituality tending in 
the same direction. Noone can read the autobiography of Benvenuto 
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Cellini without seeing that Art in those days was not the exclusive 
affair of coteries and private impulse that it very largely is to-day, but 
a great trade pursued in many forms by hundreds of people with 
enthusiasm, indeed, but with the perfectly ` sober and sensible 
‘intention of making a living by it, pursued in more direct relation 
to demand than is common to-day, and watched over: with. keen. 
interest by distinguished men, Popes, Cardinals, Dukes, Councils, in 
the various governments of Italy. The-free life of the Italian artist, 
his share in the business, the violence and sin of his fellow-men, is 
‘in striking contrast with our modern notion of a life secluded and 
dedicate, lying somewhat aloof from the common interests. Tt does- 
lie aloof, because most of us have become estranged from Art by 
‘our growing absorption in business, in polities, or our profession. 
Nationally, we are inclined to regard the artist either with con- 
' temptuous indifference, as a long-haired ass of extremely weak 
character, or else with awe as the wielder of a potent magic past our. 
comprehension. Both attitudes are absurd. The critic is the 
corrective of either: he is there to dispel the cloud, and bridge the ' 
gulf; to bring Art home to the world, to keep the world within the 
` ken of the artist. — 

The relevance of these remarks will ibe rendered apparent by a 
reference to the famous libel action brought by Mr. Whistler on 
December 24th, 1878, on account of some strictures in Fors 
Clavigera of the previous July 2nd, on one of Mr. Whistlers 
nocturnes. The artists, Burne-Jones and W. P. Frith, testified at the 
trial to the picture’s sketchy indefiniteness, its want of detail and 
composition; but Mr. Whistler sectired a verdict with one farthing 
damages, each litigant being left to pay his own costs. Mr. Ruskin’s, 
amounting to about £350, were immediately subscribed by his 
admirers., In his pamphlet account of this trial, and in a lecture 
delivered February 20th, 1885, Mr. Whistler maintained that Art was 
amenable only to the criticism Of its own professors, that the literary’ 
critic did a great deal more harm than good, reading his own poetry: 
and ideas into a painting in complete disregard of “the painters 

“ poetry, the amazing invention that shall have put form and colour ' 

“into: such perfect harmony that exquisiteness is the result.”* 
Doubtless this needed urging. The dependènce of painting, and still - 
more‘of music, on life and ideas,-is far less close than that of poetry ; 

a large part of their essence consisting in relations of colour and form 
or in a treatment of sounds—matters very slightly, if at all, related 
‘to man’s moral nature. Criticism which ignores this side is as 
irrelevant as that of the man who, asked his opinion of the University 
Eight, praised the little flag at the bow, or that of him who, taken to” 
inspect a stained-glass ‘window, remarked “ It lets in light enough |” 
But to comprise an art wholly in this technical, non-rioral aspect of 
* “Ten o'Clock” in The Gentle drt of Making Enemies, p. 147, ° 
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it, is not possible; it must be continuous with our life, or if is 
nothing. Nothing that exists is entirely dissociate from our moral 
nature, at least as perceived by us. The tree in its grace and vigour, 
the cloud in its glad speed or massed thunder, the rock in its gloom 
and steadfastness, and all these in their dissolution and decay, are 


moral and 
Do take a colouring from am eye 
That hath kept watch oer man’s ney: 
E a a ee 

Surely that art is highest which wakes our - nature at its highest, 
appealing to our reason and spirit; and the work which relates itself 
to our nobility or tenderness higher than that which merely tickles 
our optical or auditory nerve. This is the doctrine laid down at the 
beginning of Modern Painters,* that “the greatest art is that which 
“embodies the greatest number of the greatest ideas,” and “an idea 
“is great in proportion as it is received by a higher faculty of the 
“mind,” Until it can be shown that any artistic faculty is higher 
than the human reason, the art which cannot be brought into touch 
with reason stands, ipso facto, on a lower plane. By ‘all means let 
the critic respect the artist’s authority on technique, or the science 
of means; and learn from him what on this head he should report to 
the world. By all means let artists value most the judgment of their 
peers, who know their difficulties; let Protogenes trust only his 
own firm brush to report him aright to Apelles, and Raphael send 
his sketches to Diirer “sein Hand zu weisen.” But their skill is 
naught save as a talisman to. charm or stimulate mankind; and the 
final judge of it is mankind, the-consumer—not the ignorant, or base, 
indeed, but the man of general cultivation, the critic, Aristotle’s 
ô xapíes. And where the critic feels that the technique, the means 
employed, are such as to obscure or falsify the true ends of painting, 
he must no longer defer to the artist’s technical superiority, but must 

boldly pronounce that technique to be faulty and inadequate. 
Moreover, the absolute independence of Art is impossible unless 
the artist be non-human. “So he is,” perhaps Mr. Whistler would 
reply, “gud artist.” What! non-human, when all the powers by 
which his art is served are human—+the observant eye, the retentive 
memory, the imagination which transmutes, the hand which records 
or interprets? Non-human? Break, then, our hindering chains; 
go forth into the wilderness, and lavish there the perfume and 
efflorescence of which the world is not worthy. Why do you linger? 
Because you are man; because your artistry and your humanity are 
continuous; because you need man’s love and sympathy in your work. 
‘Indeed, this claim to a power whose working must simply be 
accepted, not questioned—a claim that puts a premium on pretence 
and conceit, on ignorance and ue ae but a Teriva of the crude 
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. criticisms of painters, and himself legturing on Art. Evidently he | 
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superstition of a direct message from Heaven. Well may we 
' acknowledge Art as indeed a divine inspiration ;.well may we admit 
“that the arbist is, in very truth, God’s prophet, and in his, course 
: through our rough world:is too often made God’s martyr, 


Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 
Paves with eternal flowers that undeserving way : 


yet kas he no oracles beyond human comprehension ; and if he do his 


` mission in scorn or pride, if he smite the rock in anger, or speak 


words not given to ‘him, some other shall surely arise to declare his 


l ` apostacy, or even the dumb ass rebuke his madness. 


But Mr. Whistler gave his own case away by admitting -the 


` çonsidered it explicable by language to’ ordinary humanity. If so, 
why may not the unskilled in technique, having mastered ‘the 


' criticism of the skilled, apply it to fresh work? Why may.not Mr. 


Ruskin, having duly studied Da Vinei’s Treatise, and Sir Joshua’s 
‘Discourses and what not, apply the principles he has imbibed 
from them to Mr. Whistler’s harmonies? And Mr. Whistler chose 
to ignore the fact that Ruskin might himself claim to ‘be-of that 


` body of the technically-skilled, whose judgment he admits, in virtue 


of many years spent in the constant practice arid teaching of drawing, 
and of'a quantity of beautiful work, sometimes rivalling in colour, in 
knowledge, and in imaginative power, that of Turner himself. 
The world will never accept this claim of absolute independence 
‘for Art, It will always, I trust, give the artist full liberty to work in 
‘his own way, and full opportunity to explain’ bimself,+to plead his - 


` cause; but it is never in the least likely to take him’ or his work 


. simply at his own valuation, or to yield more than a temporary 
- obedience to the authority of a clique. The argument from’ biology, 
which I applied in an earlier article to economics, is applicable also 


‘to Art. Function creates or modifies the organ; and disuse destroys . 


it., The modification or disappearance of the organ modifies, for good 


‘or ill, the organism. The social organism, cognisant of ‘its own 


evolution, and able in part to control it, cannot permit that valuable 
organ, the artist, to engage in function injurious to it, nor yet to 
perish from disuse. For its own, and for the artist’s, sake it insists 
that he shall come into line; and appoints the criltic to keep him 
‘there. : : s T ; 

If we turn to ask how Ruskin fulfilled his important function we 


- are met with an achievement fruitful of good, yet full of imperfection. 


In regard to his general:theory of Art, it is remarkable to find-one 
with so keen a sense of beauty announcing it as the object of all noble 
„art, “ito state a true thing or adorn a serviceable one. It must never 
“exist alone—never for itself; it exists rightly only when it is the 
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the strange vault which He has ordained? And do we dream that by 
carving fonts and lifting pillars in His honour, who cuts the way of 
the rivers among the rocks, and at whose reproof the pillars of the 
earth are astonished, we shall obtain pardon for the dishonour done 
to the hills and streams which He has appointed our dwelling-place ; 

~ for the infection of their sweet air with poison ;—for the burning 
up of their tender grass and flowers with fire, and for spreading such 
a shame of mixed luxury and misery over our native land, as if we 
laboured only that, at least here in England, we might be able to 
give the lie to the song, whether of the Cherubim above, or Church 
beneath— Holy, holy, Lord God of all creatures; Heaven and Farth 
“are full of Thy glory.”* 

But it is impossible not to feel that this is rather the attitude 
of the “blue-domer,” lately introduced to us as the man who 
won't go to church on Sunday, preferring to worship under the 
blue dome of Heaven. Arguments such as these are not really 
compatible with the conservatism of an efficient faith. The philo- 
sophic creed expounded by The Three to Wilhelm Meister,t the 
simple ritual of Cymbeline’s cave-bred sons, bowing as they issue into 
the morning sunlight with “Hail, Heaven!” are attractive to the 
intellect or the imagination, but in practice they are inadequate. 
The mass of men require something more concrete. Without the 
sense of personal Godhead, without the devotion of particular times 
and places to His service, without some share of dogmatic teaching, 
religious faith tends to lose its efficacy. The race at large, in fact, 
is not yet ripe for other than an anthropomorphic feligion. Again, 
while no doubt Ruskin is right in thinking that connoisseurship 
diminishes the religious effect of Art by the infusion of human pride 
and intellect, yet on those who are not’ connoisseurs defects of 
representation are surely far more likely to damage the religious 
impression, than is the perfection of skill. Whatever may have been 
the contemporary effect, an age accustomed to technical mastery will 
be less distracted by the art of Raphael, Da Vinci and Michelangelo 
than by the ruder efforts of their predecessors. The argument 
which Ruskin applies to music, carving and stained glass in 
Protestant churches is, in fact, applicable also to skill in painting ; 
they will be distracting, he says, only togthose whose senses are 
unaccustomed to such glories, svhile gi e ordinary lives are 
surrounded with beauty will x is house shall not 
lack of it.t 

One can assey as the exponent, 
jon. He shows 
Veronese 
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“literature or painting being truly fine of their kind, whatever their 
“mistaken aim, or „partial error, is proof of their noble « origin, AA 
and that sterling value in work comes of sterling worth in the soul, 
even though that soul may be alloyed or defiled by sin. I believe 
- this is absolutely true. We English have an entertaining habit, 
when we find a great writer or artist is not the angel we have quite 
gratuitously and unreasonably assumed him to be, of then and there 
concluding that the work we have previously admired had something . 
diabolic or at least hypocritical in it; thus adding to’ our previous 
folly a gross injustice. To the readers of this Review I need not 
labour the point of the duality of man’s nature; that strange and 
awful co-existence of the angel and the satyr us familiar to every 
thinking and honest man. It may be that the artist would have 
produced more and greater work, had his life been better; but what 
of great.he has produced cannot suffer diminution of its glory by his 
sin. Even his failure as a man may be in part attributed to natural 
reaction from a loftier level of thought and feeling than others ever 
attain; and Ruskin’ does well to remind us that the presence’ of a 
noble strain in him ensures that he shall pay most heavily for all 
offence. At least we may rest assured that the God-given impulse 
` of art and poetry, though generally appearing in ‘an emotional natilte 
whose control is difficult, can be no other than a purifying agent. 
Its effect, however, on national character seems strangely limited. 
The great periods of art, as Ruskin shows, have also been periods of 
great vice and violent crime; and perfection of Art has heralded 
national ruin. But the ruin is no more the result of the art, than 
the cataract, to use his own illustration, is of the rainbow that hovers 
beside it. The conjunction is due rather to the sharp contrasts 
attending the battle of good with evil: the atmosphere of moral crisis 
stimulates the imagination, and is therefore favourable to art. 
Ruskin well points out that the government of the imagination, so 
necessary to art, is also the beginning of the government of the 
passions ; and adds “ so far from art being immoral, little else except 
“art is moral: life without industry is guilt, and industry without 

“art is brutality.’ + 

.This for the .na 
ungrateful!’ The gf 
art without indus} 
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mushroom millionaires and reputations puffed in a year or two to a 
bubble the size of the globe, the law announced by Belphebe to’ 
Braggadocio stands yet unabrogated— 


Abroad imarmes, at home in studious kynd, 
Who seekes with painfull toile shall honor soonest fynd. 


In woods, in waves, in warres she wonts to dwell, 
And wil be found with perill and with paine; 
Ne can the man that moulds in ydle cell 

Unto her happy mansion attaine: 

Before her gate high God did Sweate ordaine, 
And wakeful watches ever to abide; 

But easy is the way and passage plaine 

To pleasures pallace: it may soone be spide, 
And day and night her dores to all stand open wide.”* 


* 


A natural corollary of this insistence on hard work is Ruskin’s 
dislike of conventionality in painting, of the substitution of stereo- 
typed tricks of drawing, say, trees or water, for the detailed tran- 
scription of the actual scene. Ruskin revolutionised the drawing of 
trees; and Mr. Collingwood compares that day in May, 1842, when, 
by observing a tree in the Norwood Road, he realised how mistaken 
a method was being commonly pursued, with that great moment 
when Luther, climbing on his knees the steps of the Santa Scala in 
Rome, recalled the words “The just shall live by faith,” and stood 
upon. his feet (1511). From that time Ruskin drew things as he saw 
them rather than as he was taught; and he is constant in his precept 
to beginners to do the like. They must copy leaf-detail from 
different points of view before they attempt distant and general 
effects of foliage. “ Methods and dexterities of handling,” he says 
in the Elements of Drawing,t “ave wholly useless if you have not 
“gained first the thorough knowledge of the form of the thing—of 
“the branch before the tree, the mist-wreath before the flock of clouds, 
_ “the single blade of grass before the grassy bank.” “The student must 
“keep organization in the midst of mystery,” and “lean to the 
“definite side in early practice.” There is to be no slap-dash, bold, 
‘brilliant ” work, but rather the “ ‘painful and ‘humiliating exact- 

‘ness” inculcated by Reynolds. 4 the inner nature of the 
thing you draw, and be car ast its governing lines, 
which speak of its past a cy. The principle was 
enforced by the elaboraj reology, in perspective 
linear and aerial, Painters; and was 
dmirably drawings. I recall 
which he represents 
nd ivy at the top 
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of his drawing of gneiss rock—a care that is largely lost in the plate ` 
reproducing the drawing, owing to the great reduction in scale. It 
was this fidelity of detail that attracted him in the work of the 


` pre-Raphaelites in’1851. The exception is his dislike of anatomy. 


` 


He deprecates the excessive play of muscle in Michelangelo’s work, - 
especially in spiritual beings: naked angels, he says, are always 

unspiritualised.* Anatomy is to be pursued only so far as is 

consistent with beauty, and not substituted for outward facts.t Yet 

when he comes to treat of mountains he perceives the analogy with 

geology,—he owns that to the artist the facts which bear upon the 

growth of the thing become outward: and his prejudice against 

anatomy is one that modern art schools have wisely declined to 

adopt. 

Th detailed criticism the praise he was most inclined to claim was 
that of having first discerned and taught “the excellency and 

“supremacy of five great painters, despised until I spoke of them— 
‘Turner, Tintoret, Luini, Botticelli and Carpaccio.”{ I shall 
offer no remarks on, the four Italians, who, with ike exception 
of Botticelli, are but inadequately represented in our national 
collection. But even one who is not a connoisseur can 
appreciate his view. of the men who stand, if not quite on the 
threshold of Italian art, yet not far within the portal, when ‘oils had 
not yet replaced distemper—oil-painting was brought from Flanders 
by Antonello da Messina in 1465—and drawing was still very _ 
imperfect; of.Giotto, Orcagna and others of the earliest, in whom he 
taught us to see a power of expression, a sincerity of feeling and 
religious devotion absent from the perfecter work of the great age, 
which employs religious fact for the display: of art, while these 
employed art for the display of religious fact.§ 

“The perfect unison of expression, as the paintter’s main purpose, 
“with the full and natural exertion of ‘his pictorial power in 
“the details of the work, is found only in the old pre- 
“Raphaelite periods, and in the modern pre-Raphaelite school. , 
“In the works of Giotto, Angelico, Orcagna, John Bellini, and one 

‘or two more, these two conditions of high art are entirely fulfilled, 

“so far as the knowledge ọ go days enabled them to be fulfilled ; 
“and in the modern preg school they are fulfilled nearly 
“to the uttermost. H World’ is, I believe, the 

“ most perfect instance se with technical power, 

“which the world thas 
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of Turner and the praise of the pre-Raphaelites are things hard to 
reconcile. In the pamphlet of 1851 Ruskin proclaimed Turner as 
the true founder and head of the pre-Raphaelite school, whose great 
principle is‘defined as “absolute truth, obtained by working every- 
“thing, down to the most minute detail, from nature, and from 
“nature only.’ They have, indeed, in common, the method of 
painting what they see rather than what they have been told to see; 
but between the minute accuracy of pre-Raphaelite foregrounds and 
the carelessness of Turners, between pre-Raphaelite neglect or 
avoidance of distance and Turner’s delight in it, between their precise 
transcript of Nature and Turner’s method of taking notes or sketches 
on the spot, and afterwards working them up into a drawing in which 
his splendid dream-faculty played at least as large a part—there can 
surely be little in common. The fact is that, when Turner died in 
1851, Ruskin looked about for successors to him; and finding in the 
minute fidelity of Millais and the rest. a fulfilment of his own 
dictum about truth of detail, and also in their attitude of revolt from 
Academy-methods an originality and independence which pleased 
him, he somewhat, hastily covered them with his «gis, and was, 
thenceforth, saddled with the task of reconciling the irreconcilable. 
His writings on Architecture aim at illustrating the symbolic and 
expressive side of an art which had previously been regarded almost 
solely from that of construction. His definition at the outset of 
The Seven Lamps excludes utility and construction as mere 
matters of building, and confines architecture to the addition of 
ornament, which tends to make an edifice venerable or beautiful, but 
is otherwise unnecessary. _In the important Addenda to the two 
Edinburgh Lectures of 1853, however, he practically abandons this 
absurd and impossible position. The value of his practical recom- 
mendations is almost nullified by his refusal to take account of the 
widely different conditions of the medizeval and the modern world. 
The chief reason, for instance, of his recommendation of Gothic 
rather than Greek style is the noble plea that the variety of Gothic - 
ornament allows ‘to the workman the exercise of his individual 
thought and invention, and so raises him from the position of a 
machine to that of a reasonable being taking pleasure in the work of 
his hands. But this workman’s independence of the medieval 
architect is hardly susceptible of proof: it assumes as general a 
creative faculty and desire which can never be anything but rare: 
and its modern adoption is perhaps incompatible with the numerous 
additional requirements of modern buildings, for ventilation, 
drainage, heating and the like, and with the impossibility of leisurely 
medisval procedure in our days,—facts which necessitate the precise 
settlement of all details in the architectural plans made at the outset.* 


* See the interesting and sensible opening chapter of Modern Architecture, by 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, 1897, 
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limited experience and difficult communication: the- cultivated: 
modern cannot hope to escape from ‘the varied’ past, or: produce- 
anything not indictable as hybrid; and the best results: will probably. 
be attained: by the union of fearless good sense with the fullest’: 
knowledge. But, if Ruskin’s advice cannot be followed, his: stored’ 


' observation and analytic skill are not- thrown away. The Stonés' , 


of' Venice remains a splendid: effort of human ingenuity -to find’ a! 
metaphysical basis for an art whose origins were purely practical} and- 
whose principlés-are far more dependent on- mathematics, mechanics: 
and ‘practical needs than on morality or esthetics. Everyone-should: 
read the famous chapter’ on “The Nature of Gothic,” which Raskin *_ 
prefers to Greek, ‘because of the superiority in skill and sciénce: of- 


.. the pointed arch over the flat lintel, the more rational Gothic plan of’ 
` . putting-the finest ormament where it is visible near the bottom, while 


Greek'places it along the top, and the fact that. Gothic: ornament’ 
reproduces the beauty and variety of natural foliage, while Greek is- 


mostly geometrical or unregardful of natural-truth. Of the six great. 


characteristics.of Gothic which-he so ingeniously discusses—Savage- 
ness, Changefulness, Naturalism, Grotesqueness, Rigidity . and! 
Redundance—I single out the last but one, ill-described, as-he owns, 
by the-word Rigidity, as perhaps the most essential. “ Egyptian. and? 
“Greek buildings,” he says, “stand for the most part by‘their own: , 
‘ weight and mass, one stone. passively incumbent on another; but 
“in the Gothic vaults and traceries ‘there is. a- stiffness analogous to: . 
“that of the bones of a limb, or fibres of a tree; an ‘elastic tension’ ` 
“and communication of force-from part to part, and also a studious: 
“expression of this throughout every visible line of the building. a 


` ‘There follows from this,. I think, an interdependence of part’on part: 


that-makes the- “unity of effect far greater in a Gothic cathedral than: 
ever it could be in a Greek temple. Could one imagine an earth- 
quake. or. other natural cause ‘operating on either building. so-as to 


‘leave but a section of each standing,’and a-section marked with equal” 


~ 


precision”in either. case, the Greek fragment would present’ much» 
more appearance of a whole than the Gothic fragment ;: thus proving. 
in, the complete Gothic cathedral’a unity less mechanical, more ‘vital: 
and.organic.'. With regard to Venetian Gothic, which he -distin--’ - 


_guishes : from. Northern. as receiving the Arab influence more: 


directly, t. it is impossible not to. feel that heis. rather. prejudiced» 
in-its favour... It has been shown that the pointing of the arch-is not: 
necessarily’. of. Arab: ' suggestion, .but- might have. an independent; 
constructive origin, e.g.; in Furness, Fountains and Kirkstall Abbeys, - 
where ‘there: -is. no reason = sh any Arab: influence.f Ruskin + 


** Stones of. Venice, vol. II., sec. 74, chap 6. pe : 
`F Ibid, vol. I. seo. 29., chap..1 F i we 
te Edin. Review, Jan. 1888, p 223, ° ti se . > ca 
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ignores, too, the sense of spiritual aspiration.so much more apparent 
in the soaring spires and towering naves of the northern cathedrals, 
attributing their height to emulation or the love of display: and his 
choice of Venetian Gothic to oppose to Renaissance architecture, 
which took its rise in Venice, is the more unfortunate in that 
Venetian Gothic lacks another chief characteristic of the style, the 
tendency to grotesque.* And he has been accused of inaccuracy in 
his report’ of some features of St. Mark’s and other buildings. The. 
Edinburgh Review for April, 1856, collects a crop of his inconsistent, 
contradictory or illogical statements, whether about architecture or 
painting, and others are given in the same periodical for January, 
1888. People who will be always wise, must be content’ to be 
generally silent; and complete consistency maintained through a 
‘lifetime is consistent only with barrenness, bigotry, or a spice 
of the rogue. But such a defence cannot possibly ‘cover 
all Ruskin’s offences in this kind, which sometimes occur on 
neighbouring pages of the same work. We are constrained to admit 
that his eloquence and ingenuity often carry him too far: that he 
sometimes finds in a work an.extent of subtle meaning that would 
have made the painter smile: and that his criticism accommodates 
itself too readily to the literary impulse of the moment, be that 
impulse towards scorn, pathos or-humorous travesty. It is the bane 
of the rhetorician that his enthusiastic army of words carries him 
beyond the point proposed; and reasons have to be summoned to. 
support positions into which he has been inadvertently led, instead 
of dictating the choice of those positions in the first instance. It was 
well remarked, I think by some Frenchman, that Ruskin gave him 
the impression of thinking as he wrote. Now all writers do this; but 
art and logic require that the traces of the mental process shall be 
removed, and that the latest upthrow of the mind shall be admitted 
to council about the final form of every part. A fertile mind, 
however, always prefers the invention of new arguments and illus- 
trations to the laborious task of traversing old ground and looking to 
supports and.communications: and it is hardly too much to say that 
Ruskin, with his splendid_ vocabulary and wealth of fancy and 
knowledge, could have found reasons for any opinion he wished at 
~- the moment to enforce. He lacked the rigid logical conscience which 
makes the results of many a man’s toil so scanty. Had he pursued a 
stricter method we should have been the poorer, no doubt, by many a 
fine passage; but we should have had less disparagement of his 
earlier in his later ‘work, and fewer admissions ‘that’ his splendid 
lucubrations had: sadly. failed in-truth. But his faults are far 
outweighed by his splendid services: More than any Englishman, 
more ‘than Walpole or Burke or Reynolds or Walter Pater, he 


* Stones of Venice, vol. ID., sec. 72, chap. 2, 
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-succeeded in bringing Art home.to a nation of phlegmatic temper 

and practical bias that had always been somewhat slow to receive the 
finer influence. To no people of the earth, it might be thought, 
were more applicable those famous lines addrestod by . Virgil to. his 
countrymen : 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore voltus. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
Hee tibi erunt artes: pacisque-imponere morem, ` 
` Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. (Œn. vi. 846). 


Yet it is only boys and girls who consider a-slow mind as neces- 
sarily a weak or a poor'one. “While we can assuredly claim a-poetic 


literature’ greater than any nation ever produced, our recent develop- - 


ment’ in music, the great school of portraiture we have so long: 
boasted; and the very variety of painting in England at the present . 
moment, afford: good hope that we may yet prove equal to adorning 
„the splendid position our practical genius has secured for us.. 

I have not space to dilate. on Ruskin’s practical services to art in’ 
his.own-drawings. - Nor can J more than barely allude to his patient 
and generous efforts as drawing master in London, as founder of the 
school at Oxford,-or of the museum, at Sheffield, or to his munificent. 
patronage of men like Rosetti. But a word may be devoted to his 
adjurations:in the lectures of 1857,* not to waste nor wrong- the 
art or the talent we possess. In his advice in-the second of those 
lectures to bestir ourselves for the preservation of great works of-art 
abroad, ‘he a- little forgets, perhaps, the, feelings of the people ‘to 
whom they belong, and also that our judgment is hardly infallible. 
By all means let us endeavour to mitigate'the injury inflicted by war 
>to save, ‘for instance, the spire of Strasbourg and the treasures of 
the Louvre; but before we annoy the municipality: of Florence in - 
regard to the Ponte Vecchio we may as well insist, here in England, 
on each man’s consuming his own corroding coal-smoke,.and make’ 
sure we are doing’ no injury to the. interior of St. Paul’s. The 
relative value of works of art or ancient monuments, as compared, 
with sanitation and general utility, or international courtesy, is 
hardly to be`fixed by any artist or critic, however eminent; and -it 

_may, perhaps, be better that posterity should pronounce us cold in our, 
artistic sympathies than that it should have to redeem us from 
reproach: as a pack of: conceited and meddlesome fools. Better 
worth attention is his’ pleading ‘for young artists, pleading . 
even more applicable to-day, perhaps, to our poets:—“ Pre- 

“ cisely in the degree in which any painter possesses original 

. - “ genius, is at present the increase of moral certainty that during his 
`“ early years he-will have a hard battle to fight; and that just at the 


* On the Political Economy y of Art; now MEA as A Joy For Ever, 
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“time when his conceptions ought to be full and happy, his temper 
“ gentle, and his hopes enthusiastic—just at that most critical period, 
-“his heart is full of anxieties and household cares; he is chilled 
“by disappointments and vexed by injustice; he becomes obstinate 
“in his errors, no less than in his virtues, and the arrows of 
“his aims are blunted, as the reeds of his trust are broken.” 
(I, sec. 23.) Again (sec. 100), “You cannot conceive the 
“sickness of heart with which a young painter of deep 
“feeling toils through his first obscurity—his sense of the strong 
“voice within him, which you will not hear—his yain, fond, 
“ wondering witness to the things you will not see; his far-away 
“perception of things that he could accomplish if he had but peace, 
“and time, all unapproachable and vanishing from him, because no 
“one will leave him peace or grant him time; all his friends falling 
“back from him; those whom he would most reverently obey 
“rebuking and paralysing him; and, last and worst of all, those who 
“believe in him the most faithfully suffering by him the most 
. © bitterly ”—his wife and children, to wit. 

There is much more here of the same sort, but nothing so 
beautiful’ as the words which close the first chapter of 
Modern Painters: —“He who has once stood beside the grave, 
“to look back upon the companionship which has been for ever 
“closed, feeling how impotent there are the wild love and keen 
< “sorrow to give one instant’s pleasure to the pulseless heart, or atone 
“in the lowest measure to the departed spirit for the hour of unkind- 
“ness, will scarcely for the future incur that debt to the heart, 
“which can only be discharged to the dust. But the lesson which 
“men receive as individuals, they do not learn as nations. Again 
“and again they have seen their noblest descend into the grave, and 
“have thought it enough to garland the tombstone when they had 
“not crowned the brow, and to pay the honour to the ashes which 
“ they had denied to the spirit. Let it not displease them that they - 
“are bidden, amidst the tumult and the dazzle of their busy life, to 
“listen for the few voices, and watch for the few lamps, which God 
“has toned and lighted to charm and to guide them, that they may 
“not learn their sweetness by their silence, nor their light by their 
“ decay.” 

I have left myself scant space to deal with his purely literary 
aspect. His unique faculty is largely attributable to his hearing his 
father read prose and poetry, and his early habit of recording his 
childish impressions in a diary. Years of such practice placed him 
at 22 in possession not only of a perfect fluency and facility, a 
command of language and emotion, rarely attained at all, but of 
tangible results in many. a carefully-wrought description or reasoned 
argument which found their way into the Modern Painters. The 
remarkable thing is, not that he should have written such splendid 
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‘prose—that was the natural, outcome of so much eevee that | 
‘one 80 indubitably endowed. with, poetic faculty should’ so early and 
decisively have abandoned poetry.. In Preterita*, ‘he says, “A ' 
. “rhyme written to Mont Blanc at Geneva; and another in vitupera- 

“tion of tlie’ idle people at-Confldns, were, I think, the last serious 

“exertions of my poetical powers. I perceived, finally, that I could 

“express nothing I had to say rightly,-in that manner.” Both these 
‘poems were written, and the resolve to abandon verse taken, in 1845, 
when he was but 26. Ifthe breath of poetry has but rarely touched the 
. mass of generally smooth workmanship contained in the Poems, yét.its 
occasional presence is undeniable; andin my judgment he abandoned 
verse just when he had learned not only to avoid defects but to infuse 
‘deeper feeling. But, doubtless, the pressure of thoughts ‘crowding 
to expression was' too great'to make the constraint. and delay .of 


` ‘versification tolerable; and a decision, which’ would have been: wrong’ vs 


, ‘for a slowerand less teeming brain, was absolutely right in his dase. 
‘Yet it is impossible not'to feel a curiosity about this verse of his; 


. and I will give three examples. The first is the callow. product’ of ~ 


“the age of nine, written in 1828; it is from Eudosia, “ the Second 
g “ Book, ” if you please! ns 


I sing the ‘Ping, which clothes high! Switzer’ st head, 

. „And high enthroned, grows on a rocky bed, `. 

_ On gulphs so deop, on cliffs that are so high; . 
He that would dare to climb them dares to die. - 
‘There they hang o'er the dreadful rocky steeps, . 

_ There.they' bend over and they kiss the deeps 

*. Which round the rocks do play, and raging still 
a Awake me echoes from the waving hill. 
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I “should. be. ‘extremely ‘surprised to hear’ that Dope! g dga in 


“ numbers” to any better purpose than that: The second is from, + 


‘perhaps, the best of his early poems, The Scythian Guest, written 
- In 1839, at the' age of 20, and reminding one both of Scott and of 


‘Coleridge’s Christabel, the subject being that Scythian’ custom ~ ' 


mentioned by Herodotus of carrying a dead man-round to feast at the’ 
“houses of his friends. The passage describes his’ arrival; a 


Doth.he not hear? Will he not wake? 
. That shout of welcome did not break, 
Even for an instant, on the trace ' 
Of the dark shadow o’er his face. 
Behold, his slaves in silence lift , 
, That frame so strong, those limbs so swift, 
Like a sick child’s; though half erect 
' He rose when first his chariot checked, 
- He fell—as leaves fall on the spot 
Where.summer sun. shall waken not 
. The mingling of their veined sensation 


* Vol. IL, 6, pp: 193- 4. ¢ Tom afraid- Kj Switzer 33” means “Switzerland's! Be 
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With the black earth’s wormy desolation. 

. With stealthy tread, like those that dread 
To break the peace of sorrow’s slumber, 

They move, whose martial force he led, 

Whose arms his passive limbs encumber. 
Through passage and port, through corridor and court, 
They hold their dark, slow-trodden track : 

Beneath that crouching figure’s scowl 
The household dogs hang wildly back, 

With wrinkled lip and hollow howl; 

And on the mien of those they meet, . 

Their presence passes, like the shadow 
Of the grey storm-cloud’s swirling sheet, 

Along some soft sun-lighted meadow ; 

For those, who smiled before they met 

Have turned away to smile no more ; 
Even as they pass, their lips forget 

The words they wove, the hues they wore; 
Even as they look, the eyes grow wet 

That glanced most bright before. (Strophe iv.) 


My third example is from five stanzas written about 1865 at the 

age of 46, .and shows the faculty still vigorous twenty years after he 

_ had ceased to write regularly. They are a sort of millennial anticipa- 

tion, written, I believe, on some glorious summer morning’ at 
Chamounix: 


Awake! awake! the stars are pale, the east is russet gray : 

They fade, behold the phantoms fade, that kept the gates of Day; 
Throw wide the burning valves, and let the golden streets be free, 
The morning watch is past—the watch of evening shall not be. 


Put off, put off your mail, ye kings, and beat your brands to dust ; 

- A surer grasp your hands must know, your hearts a better trust: 
Nay, bend aback the lance’s point, and break the helmet bar,— 
A noise is on the morning winds, but not the noise of war! 


Among the grassy mountain-paths the glittering troops increase: 

They come! they come!—how fair their feet—they come that publish 
peace ; ; 

Yea, Victory! fair Victory! our enemies’ and ours, 

Arid all the clouds are clasped in light, and all the earth with flowers. 


Ah! still depressed and dim with dew, but yet a little while 
And radiant with the deathless Rose the wilderness shall smile, 
And every tender living thing shall feed by streams of rest, 
No lamb shall from the fold be lost, nor nursling from the nest. 


- Of the prose, what can I say more than has been said over and over 
again? There is no man or woman of this or the last generation at all 
open to generous or beautiful influence, upon whom this splendid sun of 
Ruskin’s prose has risen without moving to astonishment and praise: 
playful, tender, stormful and pathetic by turns, comparable in range 
of effect to the music of Beethoven, picture and music in one, now a 
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firefly penning amid cypress woods, now the dadi of.a E 
host to battle with the shout of a king among them. It has 
inaccurately been called euphuistic; a term connoting a preciosity, 


affectation and liberties ‘taken with the common usage of words, ` 


- which Ruskin never allows himself. It has been objected to on the 
7 score of the length of its sentences—it was so recently by that 
, accomplished essayist Mr. Frederick Harrison, who mentions one 
of 619 words without a full stop, and quotes in particular 
“from The Harbours of England -‘one of those ungovernable, 
“overladen, hypertrophied outbursts of. his, which so, much 
“deform his earlier books. It is a splendid piece of con- 
“ception: each phrase, each sentence is beautiful; the images 
“are appropriate and’ cognate, they flow naturally out of each other ; 
“and the whole has a most harmonious glow’ But alas! as English - 
“ prose, it is impossible. „It has 255 words without a pause, and 26 
“intermediate signs ( of punctuation.’* But if beauty, appropriateness, 
natural succession of idea 'and harmonious result be conceded, is-it 
worth while insisting that the prose is-not in accord with the lips 

j standard, that inaugurated by Dryden, that developed by “ 
“excellent and indispensable eighteenth century?” With Theaty 
like Ruskin’s, it can hardly ‘be reckoned a hardship if an occasional 


looseness of syntax should compel one to read a sentence over again. . - 


Mr. Harrison’s objection is at bottom one with that against the 
mingling of poetic with prose style. .Now to mark these distinctions 
is’ well enough; yet who ‘would be willing, for the sake of 
showing a moré severely correct course of national prose, to 
- sacrifice that of Hooker and Taylor and Milton, of Carlyle, D Newman 
and Ruskin? ‘Right or wrong in style surely depends on the purpose 
of the particular passage, and whether that purpose is reached. Do 


` you wish to convince tlie reason, be logical, terse, precise; be as - 


- Dryden, as Addison, as Bolingbroke. But if.you want to move, you 
mistn’t listen too much to the- critic: you must leave evidence of 
= that swelling source, that burning fountain, which warmed your, own, 
heart or moistenéd your eye as you wrote. Be your words vigorous, 
-your sentiment not maudlin, and you may reserve your critical finesse, 
your exactitude and balance, for other occasions. ` The coldness and - 
"tediousness that beset the prose of John Lyly—a prose stored: with 
ingenious imagery, varied knowledge and moral reflection—aré a 
perpetual warning against too curious à consideration of form. 
Long ago we were taught by Sidney ‘that verse is “ but an ornament 


“and no cause to Poetry.”+ Imaginative glow is quite legitimate į a 


` prose addressed to the imagination; and, if we wish to keep it, we 
must contentedly: accept les défauts de ses qualités. 


But imagination is chilled and the style chastened as he turns from. ` 


* © Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill and other Literary Estimates,” P. 70." 
+ "Apologie for Poot”: Ed. Arber, p: 28. 
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‘art to economics, a change half acknowledged in one of the early 
‘letters of Time and Tide* Mr. Harrison is able to give high 
praise to Unto This Last as “a masterpiece of pure, incisive, 
‘imaginative, lucid English.” It zs, perhaps, the most lucid, orderly 
careful and restrained of his books; but for that very reason not the 
one that represents him best. More representative, I think, are the 
lectures on The Political Economy of Art in 1857, where imaginative 
rhetoric is still allowed free play, where we have his two great 
subjects in closer union than elsewhere, and where the note of 
invective ` and passionate exaggeration which deforms Fors 
Clavigera is absent. I doubt if any best period for the style can 
be indicated—from the first it was more a matter of how far he 
chose to be careful and to check his exuberance, than of gradually 
perceiving and correcting his faults. I will quote one well-known 
passage in illustration of his imaginative and Biblical style from the 
5th vol. of Modern Painters, written in 1857—on clouds. His own 
drawings contain some exquisite cloud studies; and, if Turner be the 
great cloud painter, surely none, not Shelley himself, has better 
translated their glory and mystery into words than Ruskin: 
“Or that ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of pines: 
“nay, which does not steal by them, but haunts them, wreathing yet 
“round them, and yet—and yet, slowly: now falling in a fair waved 
i “ line like a woman’s veil; now fading, now gone: we look away for 

‘an instant, and look back, and it is again there. What has it to 
"dp with that clump of pines, that it broods ‘by them and weaves 
“itself among their branches, to and fro? Has it hidden a cloudy 
“treasure among the moss at their roots, which it watches thus? 
“Or has some strong enchanter charmed it into fond returning, or 
“bound it fast within those bars of bough? And yonder filmy 
“crescent, bent like an archer’s bow above the snowy summit 
“, . . how is it stayed there, repelled apparently from the 
“snow . . . poised as a white bird hovers over its nest? 

“Or those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon-orested, 
“ tongued with fire; how is their barbed strength bridled? What 
“ bits are these they are champing with their vaporous lips; flinging 
“off flakes of black foam? Leagued leviathans of the Sea of 
“Heaven, out of their nostrils goeth smoke, and their eyes are like 
“the eyelids of the morning. The sword of him that layeth at them 

“cannot hold; the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. Where ride 
“the captains of their armies? Where are set the measures of their 

“march? Fierce murmurers, . answering each other from morning 
“until evening—what rebuke is this which has awed them into 
“peace? What hand has pened them back by the way by which 

“they came? ”t 


* Letter ix., sea. 44. 
t Modern Painters, vol. V., part vli., sec. 2, chap. 1. 
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If in this ad many another passage ` we have what he has. himself 
-indicated as “the pathetic fallacy,” ‘the reading of human feeling- 
into Nature, we have. still more the recognition of God in Nature. 
‘Ruskin, in fact, carries forward the great naturalistic and pantheistic 
movement that occupied the close of the 18th and the beginning of 
- the 19th century. The whole of his work down to 1860 is eloquent of 
“That Light whose smile’ kindles the Universe.” 
tak Shelley,. pee ‘Wordsworth, he was- conscious ue evel nacre: id: 


po A TE that disturbs us with the joy 

- Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

- ‘Of something far more deeply interfused, 
‘Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


ji 


“ 


- This consciousness, this reverent sense `of- atten more than 
` mechanical ‘force or blind fate at work around. us, survived the 
jettison made of much of his dogmatic faith. For forty yae. he ` 
“laboured to show. us the beauty and glory of the world,. i 


The itastolds which ‘variegate’ > 
The Earth, Goga antechamber; : 


- for forty more he warned us against what aos me that Bete: 
` and pollute this place of man’s‘abiding. ‘The gréat age closes ;. and 
- the new will hear from -him neither pean nor jeremiad. He: has 
received and answered, his summons. He has. passed into the 
Presence. ‘os o, 7 


` 


R. Warwick Bonn. 
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O branch of Science has a more direct and practical bearing on 
the welfare of the community than that which deals with the 
prevention of disease in the mass; none has developed more 

rapidly in recent years. The systematic study and application of this 
department of knowledge belong almost entirely to the last half- 
century, of which they form one of the most noteworthy features. 
In practical results much has been accomplished in this and in other 
countries. Some once deadly enemies have been reduced to vanishing 
point, others have been brought under more or less effective: control 
and appreciably diminished. These benefits have not been acquired 
for nothing. For a good many years past preventive medicine has 
laid a heavy hand on the community, and the requirements of public 
health have entailed not only a very large expenditure of money but 
a considerable interference with individual liberty. The community 
has not always accepted the burden with a good grace, even in 
England, which is on the whole far in advance of other countries in 
the practical application of hygienic principles. In many instances 
the dictates of science have met with contempt, and the law with 
defiance. And that is still the case with a large number of small 
places, as the reports of the Local Government Board abundantly 
prove. It may be assumed, however, with confidence that the general 
consensus of intelligent opinion accepts the situation with 
equanimity. In other words, most people are tolerably satisfied that 
. we get our money’s worth out of drains, waterworks, isolation 
hospitals, and so on, or at any rate that it is better to have those 
things than to be without them. And this view has been much 
. strengthened by some very notorious examples of the disaster that 
waits on those who neglect their duty in such matters. 

So far so good. But nothing stands still, and least of all such a 


` 
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‘es 


‘it. © The most prominent and active department of modern research 


young and ‘vigorous science as preventive medicine. It has plenty 
of excuse for pressing on, for if success has been achieved in some 
directions, failure, both partial and complete, is equally conspicuous. 
in others. Innumerable problems press for solution, and the question 
arises, in what direction: progress should be sought. Are we moving 
altogether on the right road? There are serious reasons for doubting. 


seems to be in some danger at least of going off on a false scent. 
A paper lately read before the Royal Epidemiological Society on 


> certain recent results of bacteriological investigation points to some 


curious and rather disquieting conclusions. Its author was Dr. 


- Durham, of Cambridge, who has done much original work: in this 


field, and is a recognised authority in some important branches of 
bacteriology. The subject of his paper was “Immunity and Resist- 
‘ance as Factors in the Epidemicity and Endemicity of Infective 


“ Diseases,” and the point dealt with was the fact that specific germs, ` 


capable of conveying infection, may be harboured and carried abouf, 
by persons and animals, who are themselves in perfect apparent health 
or so little affected as to escape notice, on account of some property of. 
immunity or resistance which they possess. In other words they may 


_ be diseased without showing it, or rather they may foster the cause 


`~ 


of disease and impart it to others without manifesting it themselves. 
To make-clear the practical bearing of this a a little retro- 
spect is necessary. 

~ : Broadly speaking, the history of preventive mere falls into two 
periods. The leading feature of the first is the development of 
sanitary science, that of the second the rise of bacteriological science. 
To use concrete terms familiar to the people one might—without any 
intended disrespect—label them thus—(1) the period of drains, (2) the 


period of microbes. They differ in method and ih aim. - The basis of | . 


‘knowledge:on which sanitation rests is furnished chiefly by the 


“observation of facts on a large scale as they occur in actual life.. Its ~ 


aim has been the removal of. conditions which experience has shown 


to be favourable to -the propagation and spread tof disease, and tho’ 


substitution of other conditions.’ In general this- means the removal 
of what we call dirt. Hence we get the purification of the ground by 


_ drainage, by refuse disposal, by impervious paving; and so on; the 
- purification of drinking water by subsidence and filtration, .or by 
having recourse to unpolluted sources, deep wells and springs; the | ~ 


purification of food stuffs by inspection, and the destruction of 
unwholesome articles; the purification of the air by ventilation, and 
regulations as to space; the purification of rivers by the diversion of 


polluting materials, and so on. Such was the line of activity, the ` 
aim being the improvement: of the general conditions of life. It acts , 


in two ways; it removes those agencies by which disease is fostered 
and spread, and it promotes health, thereby rendering individuals less 


$ 


n 


e 
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susceptible to such risks as they may encounter. - Another measure 
must be added of a different character—namely, the segregation of 
the sick as centres of infection; hence isolation hospitals. But this 
“movement was carried a very little way during the first period; its 
development belongs to the second, of which it is a very important 
feature. Twenty years ago isolation hardly existed; nobody went to 
the fever hospitals—there were scarcely any to go to; and the only 
infectious disease not received and treated in the general hospital 
was small-pox. 

Then came bacteriology, and with it the uaa supremacy of the 
microbe. The basis of the new knowledge was exactly the opposite 
of the old. For observation on a large scale it substituted the 
infinitely minute, and from the field of actual life it turned to the 
laboratory. The first results were to give a great impetus to the 
sanitary movement. The revelations of the microscope confirmed 
. much that had been previously mere conjecture; they gave precision 
to vague outlines, filled in important blanks, and rendered intelligible 
and coherent that which had been doubtful and confused. In 
particular, they gave an impetus to the segregation of fever patients 
and to disinfection. Previously, while it was recognised that certain 
forms of illness were infectious or contagious, only a vague meaning 
was attached to these words. The precise nature of the infective 
matter was not understood, and there was consequently much un- 
certainty in the manner of dealing with it. The identification of 
micro-organisms as the direct cause of disease put the matter in a far 
clearer light, or appeared to do so. Germs being the cause, it was 
obviously desirable to destroy them, which at first sight seemed a 
tolerably simple or at least hopeful task. So disinfection came 
greatly into vogue, and the market was flooded with infallible 
germicides. It still is. Then it was assumed that each disease had its 
own micro-organism, which was of a specific character and could. only 
be propagated from its own species. It was further assumed that the 
sole field in which each specific micro-organism grew was the person 
of the sick from that disease. For instance, there is a microbe for 
cholera and another for enteric fever; it was—and is—assumed that 
the cholera-microbe can only be derived from an antecedent case of 
cholera, the enteric fever one from an antecedent case of enteric fever. 
It follows that if all the sick from any germ disease can be separated 
from the rest of the community until they are well the germs of that 
disease will die out and be no more. Hence arose the hope of 
“stamping out” diseases by vigorous measures, of which isolation 
was a vitally important feature. 

So things went.on. The public took kindly to the new knowledge. 
Microbes became fashionable, .and their influence materially assisted 
the practical progress of Public Health. People did not like the 
idea of having microbes in their water, for instance, and all the less 
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because they had not thie slightest notion what a E was,. 
believing it tò be a sort of repulsive insect, all claws and feelers. 


‘Similarly they showed an increasing readiness to accept, and even to. 


Pe 


‘demand, the isolation of the sick, whom they pictured as throwing. ' 
out showers.of microbes with every movement as catherine wheels: 
throw out sparks, In short, the word acting on the imagination made. 


- many converts: to sanitary reform.. But, meantime, the line of. . 
, advance- gradually- changed: ` Attention was drawn from geriéral. 


‘conditions and centred-more upori particular illnesses; the aim was- 


shifted from the improvement of health-to the avoidance-of specific. 
disease. `The latter has its proper place in Public’ Health as the 
former has:‘ the-two are, in fact, complementary ‘sides of.-one! 
problém, and both are necessary for its solution. But there has been. 
a distinct tendency to magnify ‘the newer science:to the exclusion of.. 
everything else, and to'make-it all-important. The study of micro-- 
organisms ‘seems to be so engrossing that those who pursue it are apt’ 
to see nothing else. Microbes: block the .horizon; their presence is 
synonymous with: illness, their absence with health ; and the chief: 
object-of existence-is to avoid them. You may be in perfect health, pe 
-but if-a particular-bacillus is- found on your person you are held to 
have that’ disease which it is believed to cause; and conversely, no.’ 
vhatter how. ill you: may be and'how plain your symptoms, if the: 
bacillus is absent, you are not suffering from that disease. I suppose: 


“if no ‘bacillus can; be found you ‘are not suffering from any’ disease, 
and must consider yourself perfectly well. Of course, everybody does 


not carry his bacteriological ardour so far as this; perhaps no.one” 


» does whén itis put in’ that „way; but the premises underlying the: 


greater part of bacteriological teaching in its practical aspects’ would 
lead ‘to no other - conclusion. if carried’ to their logical end in the: 


Socratic manner. At any rate, it will not be denied that the: direct: 
‘warfare against bacteria-is regarded to-day as the most imperative. 


and essential business’ of preventive “medicine. It is in. that’ 
difection that progress, both theoretical and prnetnas is moat eagerly: ' 


. and generally” sought. 


- The campaign: is carried on chiefly. in two ways: :—(1) By the: 
development of the established system of isolation already.mentioned, : 
assisted by disinféction, and similar means of exterminating bacteria ; + 
(2) by: the- introduction of a new’ system of protective. inoculation, 
which may be likened to the construction of: impregnable :fortifica-.. 
tions: against. the enemy. -At the present time more energy seems to. 
be’ dévoted: to ‘this ' object than: to any other. Having’ succeeded in’ 
isolating the specific’ poisons of various diseases in the laboratory, : 


i bactéridlogy proceeded. tó construct the specific antidotes by- synthesis,’ 


on, the homeopathié principlé that like cures like. They are prè- - 
pared: in various ways, and’are intended to: have in some’ cases: a: 
cimke; in others a preventive: action. The former does-not-concérn: 
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us here, as-it has to do with treatment, and therefore pertains to 
medicine proper. But the distinction is not well marked.. Both 
' properties are sonietimes claimed for the same- substance, as for the 
anti-diphtheritic serum and for Yersin’s anti-plague serum. The 
farnous Pasteur inoculation for. hydrophobia, again, seems to be 
betwixt and between. It is given to persons already infected, but 
not yet ill. So far as J'understand, it does not claim to counteract 
the ‘poison effectually when once the morbid action has set in, that is 
to say, it is not a.cure for actual: hydrophobia; nor, on the other 
hand, is it used as a prophylactic proper, like vaccine; it is a kind of 
anticipatory cure. However, it is not part of my present purpose to, 
discuss the nature and value of these substances, but merely to point 
out their place in the scheme of preventive medicine. So far as that 
is concerned, their object is prophylactic; they are designed to afford 
- artificial immunity against bacterial diseases. At the present time 
this object is more ardently pursued than any other, especially by 
Continental bacteriologists. It is the latest development of science, 
and the one from which most is hoped. Incidentally, I may observe, 
the pursuit of bacterial antidotes seems to be stimulated by a cir- 
cumstance which has had rather an unfortunate influence upon the 
dignity and fair fame of medical science. I mean the fact that when- 
succedsful they possess a high commercial value; which redounds -to 
the advantage of those who discover and prepare them.- Every 
important bacteriological institute has become not merely a temple 
of knowledge, but a „manufactory of drugs for sale, and under the 
cover of an honourable rivalry in the advancement of science an un- 
edifying scramble for possession of the market is going on. Let me 
give an illustration. When plague made its appearance in Oporto 
last autumn, bacteriologists hastened to the spot from various 
Continental laboratories, no doubt to study the disease at firsthand, 
- but also for something else. They came from France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, and Norway. I was there myself, and witnessed 
the game in the character of an amused spectator. Most of them had 
some serum or other in their portmanteaus or up their sleeves. They 
were, in fact, commercial travellers thinly disguised, and naturally 
the most pushing agent did most business. This gentleman, who 
represented a very famous institution, did his errand in a masterly 
style, and displayed a command of all the resources of modern 
advertisement that defied competition. It rained paragraphs and inter- 
. Views in the local Press; ladies’ sympathetic visits to the hospital; 
presents of monéy to the sick; complimentary dinners; public cere- 
monies; free inoculation, etc., etc.—all revolving round the person of 
the distinguished savant and trumpeting the fame of his infallible 
cure. 

‘I have, gone, “somewhat out of my. way to dwell on this episode, 
Because it occurred under my own eyés, and i8 not generally known. 


r we, 
“* 
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` But the point which it illustrates has a real bearing on the, main 


question. In order to appreciate the strength -and weakness of the - 


present movement itis necessary to'understand that circumstances 
have brought mixed motives into play, and that the ardour with 
which prophylactic inoculation is pursued is not wholly scientific. 
The fact is recognised and: regretted among bacteriologists. 


‘Having thus sketched: the situation\—very roughly and imperfectly, 


—we can' now return to Dr. Durham’s paper . ane examine the 
significance of the facts it contains. 
He begins by laying it down as an axiom that “ Derna or’ animals 
“which are. harbouring the-specific organisms of diseases affecting 
“human beings-are-to bé regarded as dangerous to the community.” 


That, of course, is the established doctrine on which the practice of . 


` isolation is based. He further lays it down- that 


if such individuals are actually suffering - ‘from -typical attacks of a 


given disease, they: are more likely. to be dealt. with as such ‘than -if 


they are suffering from unrecognizable or unrecognized forms of- the. 


disease, nd still more than those that are not suffering at all, although 
more or less infested with’ the causative agent of the disedsé. — 


Hero we come directly to the point. The -sentence just quoted 


suggests that there are different classes of persons- “ harbouring: 


“specific organisms,” and consequently .“ dangerous to the com- 


» 


“munity.” Some exhibit the typical: symptoms of the illness in -` 


question, and. are easily recognized and dealt with. These are the — 


ones dealt with according to.our present practice, and the only ones; 


for until recently it was assumed. that-infection is only. harboured by - 


. the sick, and that each. illness, . carrying its own peculiar. infection 
with it, has its own type which is recognized with more ‘or less ease 
and certainty. But according to the new knowledge there are 
others; persons, namely, suffering from symptoms ofa different type 
altogether, and persons suffering from no symptoms ai all, yet- both 
harbouring the “ specific organisms,” and therefore “dangerous -to 


~“ the community.” Dr. Durham goes on to prove it. He points out . 
that a given infective agent may cause extremely: different symptoms. j 


For instance, “an organism like the pneurnococcus may give rise to 


‘a typical pneumonia, to:an empyema, to an acute cerebro-spinal 
“meningitis, to 'an acute osteo-myclitis, or to a purulent peritonitis.” 


This surprising statement will probably not be accepted without 
demur, but its mere enunciation by a bacteriologist of Dr. Durham’s 
standing throws a significant light on the once cherished- belief in 


permanent well-defined species of bacteria, and on the assumption, ` 


upon which such a pyramid of theory and practice has been raised, 
that each. disease can only be propagated from antecedent cases. of 
the same. Less debatable is his reference to “variations in 


“intensity of attack,” which also are responsible for widely. differing 
apon in different individuals or races suffering . from the sème- 
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disease. On this head there can be no difference of opinion. It has 
long been recognized, quite apart from bacteriology, that attacks of 
any disease may vary in severity to an indefinite extent. That 
observation is now carried a step further, and it is held that an 
attack may be so slight as to entail no visible effects at all, or in 
other words, that the infective agent may be present without giving 
rise to any symptoms. l 

Variations in severity of symptoms depend on the varying violence 
of the attack and the varying capacity of resistance. Dr. Durham 
dismisses the former on account of “our scanty knowledge of the 
“Jaws which govern the variations of the parasite.” This well- 
founded admission reveals a gap in the very foundations of 
bacteriology, sufficient to render the entire edifice of doubtful 
stability; but let that pass. More is known about the effect of 
resisting power in individuals. It may be due to specific immunity 
acquired by a previous attack or transmitted from a parent, or it 
may consist in a natural refractoriness. Several classes of persons 
may be distinguished, all capable of harbouring specific organisms 
without showing any recognizable signs of it. One very important 
class is formed by those who have had an attack and recovered, but in 
whom the specific micro-organisms remain for an indefinite time, 
Dr. Durham mentions diphtheria, enteric fever, and plague. The 
bacilli of all these diseases have been found in patients weeks and 
months after their apparent complete recovery. Dr. Klein has 
_ recorded the same thing of scarlet fever. This is in keeping with a 
pretty common occurrence. A child has diphtheria or scarlet fever, 
and is sent to the hospital. In due course it is sent home quite 
well, but at once, or perhaps after a time, other children in the same 
house take the disease. Then there is an outcry about “ premature 
“discharge.” The same thing happens in private houses. One 
person suffers from some infectious illness, and is shut off from the 
other inmates, who remain quite well. The patient recovers, and 
returns to ordinary life, and presently some one else takes the 
disease. 

A second class consists of those who, having never had a previous 
attack, are exposed to infection and take it, but in so slight a form 
as to escape notice. The most familiar examples of this are furnished 
by diphtheria and plague. The most trifling of sore throats and a 
slightly enlarged gland may represent these formidable diseases 
respectively. A third class—or perhaps it is only a difference of 
degree—is formed by those in whom the infective agent lodges, but 
remains wholly inactive. Here again diphtheria, which has been 
more carefully studied in this connection than any other disease, 
furnishes examples. Virulent cultures of diphtheritic bacilli have 
been obtained from healthy children. 
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! It is unnecessary to go into further detail. The main point may 
_be summed up in Dr. Durham’s words— 

Tt should be remembered that it may not ba the severe’ cases ana 
the slight cases only which contribute to the origin and spread of a 
disease. It is possible that the causative agents may be carried by 
individuals -who, by reason of natural insusceptibility or by reason of. 
an acquired specific immunity, may show no sigas that they are 
doing so, 

Now the bearing of all this seems- to me squally” obvious and ` 
important. The substantial truth it'embodies cannot, I believe, ‘be 
denied, whatever criticisms may be passed on particular points, and | 
the same lesson is taught by other recent observations on causative 
agencies of epidemic diseases and the relations between them. A 
hopeless prospect is opened up for the direct warfare against bacteria 
on present lines.. Beyond a certain point the thing is reduced to an 
absurdity. The danger may be lessened, as no doubt it is, by dealing 

- with the obvious cases of infection that occur among us; but the 
efficacy of such measures is clearly limited, and it would be wise to 
recognize, the limits frankly and at once. Any attempt to carry the 
principle to the bitter ‘scientific end is quite impracticable. It is 
impossible to keep patients indefinitely in the fever hospital, and 

` equally impossible to send everyone there who-is a “danger to the 

“community.” Besides, you have got to find them. ` They may be, 
and are, here, there and everywhere. A. may have typhoid fever on 
‘him, B. diphtheria, C. pneumonia, D. scarlet fever, E. plague, and so 
on through the alphabet; and none of them is aware of it.. In order | 
to pick them out it would be necessary to examine every member of © 
the community periodically for everything. Life would be given up 
to searching for microbes, and going into retreat when they are found. 
Of course no one advocates such an. impossible procedure. But far 
short of that, it is clearly impracticable to handle with scientific 
thoroughness particular outbreaks or prevalences of the commonest 
kind. Take diphtheria among school children. It is sufficiently,’ 

. and more than sufficiently, burdensome to make the most superficial 
naked eye examination of the children’s throats in a large school, 

_ and to send home those who show visible symptoms of soreness, which ` 
may be a mild and abortive form of diphtheria. But thoroughly to 
eliminate the danger it would be necessary to subject all, including | 
the quite healthy, to bacterioscopic examination. Then if any are. 
found harbouring the bacillus, what is to be done with them? 
Healthy children cannot be shut up indefinitely because they happen 
to have certain micro-organisms—innocuous to them, but dangerous: 
‘to others—in their throats. The world would revolt at the sugges- 
tion. The interference with individual liberty already demanded at 
` the instance of bacteriological science passes the limits of endurance. 

` There are some who would insist on subjecting every member of a ` 
household, in which infectious disease ‘has occurred, to a daily 


ow 
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examination, and on treating those found harbouring bacteria as 
though they had the disease. I believe this is actually done in some 
places in the United States with regard to diphtheria. There is also 
a practice on the Continent of quarantining all persons who have 
come at all in contact with cases of certain infectious disorders. But 
even such drastic measures as this are ineffectual, and now we begin 
to know why. They are founded on assumptions which further 
knowledge does not corroborate. Bacteria are too ubiquitous and 
too subtle to be effectually circumvented by our clumsy means, and 
beyond a certain point the advantage derived from interference with 
liberty is not equal to the burden imposed. It is very much the case 
of the old-fashioned quarantine over again. If there were any hope 
of finally exterminating disease in this way it might be worth while 
to persevere and extend the system at the cost of convenience. But 
there is no such hope, and the sooner that is recognised the sooner 
will attention be directed to more promising fields. 

What, then, of protective inoculation? It may be thought that as 
it is so difficult to abolish the risk of infection, the best plan would 
be to aim at protecting the community from attack by means of 
artificial immunity, and that consequently the most hopeful prospect 
lies in that direction. I cannot say that I share that opinion. 
Protective inoculation may have its proper sphere of utility, as 
isolation has, but the utility has yet to be proved, and in any case 
the sphere will be limited. There is a great difficulty in 
demonstrating the efficacy of any prophylactic method so con- 
vincingly as to commend it to the public; because it is always . 
impossible to prove that the inoculated persons would have developed 
the disease in any case. The example of vaccination and the 
opposition to it is a warning not to be ignored. At present the newer 
„method of inoculation has not got very far in spite of the extreme 
ardour with which it has been pursued and advertised for the reasons 
already explained. The most-successful results have been obtained 
in exotic diseases—cholera and plague—which we have already learnt 
to manage here more effectually by other means. It is in outbreaks 

vof júst such diseases under Oriental conditions that protective inocula- . 
tion is most likely to exercise whatever usefulness may be in store 
for it- Its experimental application to our own endemic disorders 
has been virtually confined to two—enteric fever and diphtheria—and 
in neither case has a very hopeful prospect been opened up as yet for 
various reasons. But it is hardly necessary to enter into a detailed 
criticism of existing attempts in this direction. The possibilities of 
the method, even if it were to be brought to a much greater state of 
perfection than there is any solid reason to expect, are obviously 
limited. It cannot be pushed indefinitely, it cannot offer a final 
solution of the public health problem. It does not offer health at 
all, but only a highly problematical immunity from specific fevers, 
202 
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and in order to cover even that field effectually it would be necessary 
to inoculate everybody against everything. Does that prospect 


_. commend itself to any rational person È 


_ Where, then, does the real promise of the future, lie? In what 
direction is the ultimate goal to be sought, and what is the road to - 
it? I should say the obvious answer is—the study and cultivation of 
natural immunity or resistance. There clearly is such a thing, though 
it has never yet been thought worthy of much scientific attention ; 
and the trend of recent discovery rather goes to show that it plays, a 
more, not a less, important part than has been commonly supposed. 
The very ubiquity of ‘the infective agents disclosed by modern re- 
search suggests that a very large number of people must be constantly 
. exposed to danger with impunity. It is probable, indeed, that most . 
of us encounter virulent germs every day of our lives. ‘There has 
been a tendency on the part of scientific theorists to attribute the 
‘power of- resistance wholly to some acquired or inherited property 
conferred by previous specific attacks. That may be the case with 
some forms of parasitic disease, but it is quite certainly not the case 
with others, for the very sufficient reason that attacks render the 
subject more, not less, susceptible. Take tuberculosis, by far the most 
prevalent and fatal of all bacterial affections. ‘Attacks increase 
susceptibility, and if anything is inherited in a consumptive family it 
is a predisposition, not a power of resistance. Yet the microbe is 
everywhere; vast numbers of peoplé must be exposed to it every day 
_with impunity. . In this case, the power of resistance cannot depend 
on any acquired property of a specific character; it must lie in the 
-natural healthiness of the tissues. That it is so is proved by the new 
method of treatment by pure air. As soon as the tissues are rendered 
healthy they are able to resist/the attack. It is exceedingly probable 
that the same simple condition of healthy tissues constitutes -an 
effective protection against many other infective agents—the pneumo- 
coccus, for instance, and the whole race of ,bacteria that' affect the 
intestinal tract, and cause the various forms of disease ranging from 
simple diarrhea to enteric fever and cholera. It has been repeatedly 
` observed that in great epidemic outbreaks of these diseases there is a 
` general prevalence of similar but minor symptoms among those who 
are not counted as actual cases. I-suggest that such persons do not 
escape infection, but resist it by virtue of having more healthy 
organs than those that succumb, and that persons with perfectly 
healthy organs show no symptoms at all. When I was in Hamburg 
studying the great outbreak of cholera in 1892 I convinced myself 
that no one escaped infection, and that everyone who could have the 
disease did have it in some form or another. The great protection is . 
a healthy stomach, the acid secretion of which immediately kills the ` 
` micro-organism. : On the other hand, the extreme susceptibility of . 
habitual drunkards, who stomachs are ruined, is well established. 
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It was observed at the post-mortem examinations made in the St. 
Petersburg hospitals that all the fatal cases suffered from dilatation 
of the stomach, indicating chronic dyspepsia. _ 

It would be beyond my present purpose, however, to elaborate these 
speculations. I merely wish to lay stress on the factor of natural 
resistance, and to suggest that it is in part at least dependent on 
general health. In this direction there is room for indefinite pro- 
gress; this is the true goal to aim at. It brings us back on the 
practical side to the older and broader methods of public health work, 
to which the diminution of mortality achieved in the last half- 
century is due. Air, light, dry soil, pure water, good food, effectual 
disposal of waste products and refuse, cleanliness of all kinds—these 
things, combined with healthy personal habits, moderate eating and 
drinking, sufficient work and sufficient rest, will form a more efficient 
barrier against most current forms of disease from any artificial 
devices. There is plenty of scope for improvement in all these 
matters. And for the rest I would humbly suggest that a fruitful 
and valuable field of research lies open to ‘bacteriologists in the study 
of natural resistance. f 

ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


COUNT VON WALDERSEE IN 1870. 


T seems probable that, for some time to come, the name “von 
““Waldersee” will, in connection with the international 
problems sure to come forward for solution in the Far East, be 

constantly before. the public. The position which Field Marshal 
Count v. Waldersee will occupy is one of extreme difficulty, for not 
only will he have to reconcile local conflicting ideas among the com- 
manders of the troops of the several Powers that are taking part in 
the work of bringing China to account, but he will also have to do his 
best to mitigate the jarring of international interests. Clearness of 
judgment, and thorough tact in dealing with mankind are the indis- - 
pensable requisites for the task. There is little doubt that the 
deserved reputation of thé Count for the possession of these qualities 
was one of the reasons, if not the chief reason, for his selection by 
the German Emperor. The duty imposed on v. Waldersee by ‘the 
old King of Prussia in November-December, 1870, was ‘so difficult, 
that anyone who came out of the ordeal as successfully as did the 
Count, and without ruffliig other people’s self-respect, might fairly 
be relied on as a military diplomatist or a‘diplomatic soldier of the . 
very first class. It was this incident in the life of v. Waldersee ` 
that secured for him the certainty of high advancement in the 
German service, and, eventually, his succession to the position of the 
Chief of the Staff of the German Army. That he did not continue to 
'. hold this position very long was due, it is generally believed, to other 
‘causes than those of a military character. In many of the notices of 
v. Waldersee’s career, which have appeared in the Press, this incident 
_ of 1870 has been referred to; but I am not aware that any account of 
it, and its nature, has been given; it is purposed to supply this in 
this article, taking as an authority that valuable work “ Der Volks- 
“krieg an der Loire im Herbst 1870,” by Fritz Hoenig. 

The special task v. Waldersee was called on in 1870 to undertake 
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was, in itself, simple enough. It was merely the reporting daily to 
the Supreme Head of the German Army, the King of Prussia, the 
course and progress of the campaign in one of the theatres of war: 
work which was within the compass of any real soldier who possessed 
readiness in the use of his pen and the power to express himself 
clearly. It was the surroundings, the attendant circumstances, among 
which this otherwise simple work had to be performed that so com- 
pletely altered its character. To understand and appreciate v. 
‘Waldersee we must not confine ourselves to watching him, and him 
alone, at work during that brief fortnight of his life. We must go 
many fortnights back, and make the acquaintance of many other 
people. ' 

From the commencement of the campaign of 1870-71, up to the 
Ist September, 1870, the day of Sedan, there had been peaceful and 
happy unanimity of thought and purpose among the large crowd of 
the great staff officers in the German Army, with one or two excep- 
tions. That the capture of the French Emperor and his army did 
not end the war at once, was as disappointing to the German Army 
generally, as was the absence of immediate satisfactory results 
tc ourselves from the capture of Pretoria. But there seemed to be 
little more in the future even then than a march on Paris and a 
triumphant entry into the capital. V. Moltke shared the belief in 
its speedy fall. But there was one who could not indulge himself in 
` the hope of a short continuance of the struggle, and that was the 
King himself. The King did not believe that Sedan meant the 
iermination of the struggle between the two countries. Paris, con- 
trary to general expectation, did not at once surrender. How long it 
would hold out was, at first, only a matter of opinion. V. Moltke on 

‘the 21st September, two days after the completion of the investment, 
` wrote home that he expected to be shooting in Germany by the end 
of October. The Minister of War, v. Roon, foreshadowed, in a letter, 
the war lasting into the winter. It is quite possible that at the 
time this difference of opinion was regarded as a mere difference of 
views between “ optimists” and “ pessimists,” v. Moltke, the general 
staff, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and v. Blumenthal being the 
leaders of the former, the King, Bismarck and v. Roon being the 
representatives of the latter. So long as things go well, the so-called 
“ pessimists ” have no field for action, but when the course of events 
contradicts the optimist prognostications, the “ pessimists” naturally 
seek to intervene in the conduct of affairs; they have so far let 
things go, but now the mistakes of the other side justify action, 
and there results inevitable friction. So it was here, for at Versailles 
soon appeared the first rift in the lute. When Paris showed itself 
determined to endute to the last the pangs of hunger rather than 
- surrender, the German chiefs at once commenced to differ as to the 
mode of‘dealing with this obstinate fortress. Were the inhabitants 
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to be starved out or were they to be subjected to the P: ofa | 
formal siege and ‘bombardment? Very bitter indeed became this- 
controversy. -But not alone did Paris furnish a subject for disagree- 
ment; the French Nation ‘in the Provinces added fuel to the flame. 
Fresh armies were being formed and organised, north, south, east and 
west; the civil population, so quiescent in the first period of the war, - 
had aroused itself from its inertia, and was actively co-operating: 
with the French troops. France did not intend to leave her capital - 
to take care of itself; ; she intended to do her best to drive off its vast 
horde of besiegers. Yet for a time, the idea that France, outside 
Paris, could do anything for herself was an idea treated with ridicule 
at Versailles by those who, with the bluff outspoken Quarter-Master-" 
General, v. Podbielski at their head, regarded Gambetta’s levies as 
mere food for powder. But even mosquitoes sting ‘unpleasantly, so 
in the early days of October v. der Tann was sent to drive off these 
buzzing insects across the Loire to the south; éasily he effected his 
task, and, on the 11th October, he entered Orleans. But as time went 


‘ on,.v. d, Tann found that it was hornets he had to deal with; ‘his 


isolated position, 80 miles south of Paris and in a'hostile country; 
becoming unpleasant, he did not hesitate to say so to Versailles. 
Sheltered by the screen afforded by the river, Gambetta was rapidly 
organising his troops for the commencement of the’ struggle, but 
except by the King, who regarded the position as too exposed, v. d. 
Tann’s views, when placed before the staff at Versailles, were looked . 
on as exaggerated. The defeat of v. d. Tann’s force by the French at’ 
Coulmiers on the 9th November,.the abandonment of Orleans, and, 


* the hasty retreat of the Germans towards Paris were, therefore, a 


bombshell at Versailles; where the “ pessimists” now found support 
for their views, and obtained an increase of influence. At this 
moment, Prince Frederick Charles with the second army, freed by 
the surrender of Metz for work in the field, was making his way, 
south-west on a sort of independent and vague mission to the region 
lying between Dijon and the middle Loire. Evidently, the German 
Staff had taken an erroneous view of the general situation, and fresh 


eed must be arranged for the immediate future. 


In that part of the official account of’ the Franco-German war: 
‘itch deals with the period before the battles round Metz, occurs a 
Passage which is obviously of v. Moltke origin. Referring to the 
difficulties of command in France, resulting from the presence of the 
Emperor. Napoleon with the army under the command of Marshal 
Bazaine; the historian says, “ For by one will only must the operations 


' “be controlled; when influenced by several counsels, no matter how 


“well meant, this will must always lose in clearness and decision, 
“and the leading of the army which is dependent on. it will become 
“uncertain.” At this early period of the campaign, when v. Moltke’ 
and the King were acting in unison, the Chief of the Staff could well 


a 
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afford to thus allow to the supreme power, the King, the-eredit for 
the successful leading; and the words read, in fact, as a barely 
veiled implication of the great superiority of the King as a leader in 
war. By the time, however, the passage was published, v. Moltke 
had discovered that the King had a will of his own as a commander in 
war, and that the Chief of the Staff did not always get his own 
way; so the passage may also be regarded not in quite the sama 
complimentary sense. The passage was, in fact, verified to the letter, 
in the month of November, when the two parties at the headquarters 
at Versailles, and Prince Frederick Charles at the Second Army, on 
the east of the Paris-Orleans road, and the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, in command of the force on the west of that road, were 
all at cross purposes. 

As the result of Coulmiers, the Prince, with his army, was at once 
summoned to the scene of threatening danger, and with his arrival at 
Pithiviers, on the 20th November, came more elements of discord. One 
view the King and the Prince held in common, namely, the tenacity 
of the resistance likely to be offered by the French; but little else, 
and on another vital matter they held totally opposite views. It may be 


remembered that after Coulmiers the victorious French Army fell. 


back into the close forest country immediately surrounding Orleans, 
on the hither side of the Loire; but this fact was not known to the 
Germans; for the victors had mysteriously disappeared from view, 
and whither they had gone no one knew. As they did not follow 
up their victory by an immediate advance on Paris, it was believed at 
Versailles that they were making their way unperceived, by a circuit- 
ous route to the north-west, away from the line of the approach of 
the Second German Army, and that they would then swoop down on 
the Royal headquarters at Versailles from the west. Consequently, at 
first, all the movements of the large force known as the Grand Duke’s 
detachment were carried out in conformity with the view entertained 
at Versailles, whilst the Second Army was regarded as a force to be 
employed on subsidiary though important work, less critical in 
character. It was rather upsetting to the. Higher Leading to find 
that Prince Frederick Charles held on this matter views diametrically 
opposed to its own. The Prince, from the first, disbelieved that the 
French Army had ever quitted the neighbourhood of Orleans; and 
this belief was strengthened at every march by which he approached 
the Paris-Orleans road. It happened more than once during the cam- 
-paign that local knowledge was nearer the truth than the knowledge 
imported from a distance into the Royal headquarters; and this 
was the case now. It is generally believed that between the 
Prince and v. Moltke there was no love lost, and here the King found 
himself between these two counsellors sounding discordant notes; 
originally he had agreed with v. Moltke, now he found himself gradu- 
ally being drawn over to the opposite side, and the great v. Moltke 
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had, ere long, to come to the conelusion that the Prince had in this 
instance been wiser than himself, for, as a matter of fact, the victors 
of Coulmiers had never left Orleans. This moral victory. of the 
Prince would hardly act as oil on the troubled waters. And with 
the entrance of the Prince into what was eventually to be the arena 
of actual combat a fresh field for differences’ of opinion was laid - 
open; for it was no longer a question of the whereabouts generally 
of thé enemy;.the question was how to deal with him, and this 
demanded immediate solution. 

The personal influence which v. Moltke exercised over the members 
of the Gernian General Staff must necessarily have been very great; 
and that staff, as a hody, were no doubt his devoted disciples; but 
in it, here and there, must have been a man who was a disciple, but _ 
not a devotee, and who exercised the right of differing from the views ` 
of his master. So long as the “Chief of the Staff” of an army com- 
manded by a Royal Personage was one of v. Moltke’s devotees there, 
was not much difficulty in the reins being kept in v. Moltke’s hands ; 
but at the head of the Prince’s staff was one General v. Stiehle, sho 
certainly does not appear to have been inclined to accept v. 'Moltke’s 
views merely because they emanated from v. Moltke. In dealing 
with the Second Army, v. Moltke was, therefore, to a great extent, 
powerless, and, unfortunately, Versailles and Pithiviers were decis . 
dedly at variance as to the’ best course to be taken in the immediate 
future on the Loire. V. Moltke was in favour of the offensive; the 
Prince wished to hold back defensively. The Prince was responsible 
` for preventing the Loire army making its way to Paris, and he 

possibly over-estimated ‘the value of that army as a marching and 
fighting machine. He, as a soldier, was given to over much weighing . 
of the pros and cons, and the burthen of his responsibility was heavy . 
on him. His chief staff officer was somewhat of the same class of . 
mind, and therefore in no way counteracted this tendency. The 
Prince, moreover, was a real and not a nominal commander of his 
army. The Prince and the King were bound together by close ties 
of relationship, and, unknown to v: Moltke, corresponded with each 
other, so for v. Moltke the situation was decidedly embarrassing. 
And quite alone, among all these many counsellors, stood the King, 
harassed and worried; for with him rested the final decision on the 
‘three great questions of the moment—the method of dealing with 
Paris, the method of crushing the newly-organised hostile forces in 
the four several theatres of war in which they had appeared, and, 
lastly, the political situation; and, turn whichever way he did, he 
encountered divided counsels. And the King was becoming sus- 
picious as to the dealings of those around him. Did they, keep "him 
fully informed of everything they had learnt’ about the military 
operations, or was some of it held back? Verdy du Vernois, who was 
chief of one of the sections of the German General Staff at the Royal 
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headquarters, gives us, in his interesting work, “ With the Royal 
“ Headquarters in 1870-71,” a description of the-conduct of business 
in the staff. 

“ Every morning there was a conference at the chief’s quarters on 
“the situation and on the dispositions to be made, at which, besides 
“the heads of sections, there were present also Major-General von 
“Stosch (the Intendant-General of the Army), + Lieut.-General v. 
“Podbielski (the Quarter-Master-General), ‘Major v. Blume (the 
“chief of the Executive Department), Col. v. Albedyll (the senior 
“A.D.C.), and sometimes also the chief of the Telegraph Department. 
“Then followed General v. Moltke’s report to the King, and after 
“this the expedition of the dispositions decided upon. Furtner reports 
“and information which came in during the day were settled, accord- 
“ing to their importance, either by the chiefs of the sections con- 
“cerned in conjunction with the Chief of the Staff and the Quarter- 
“ Master-General, or after discussion in the sections in general confer- 
“ence as above described.” And in his book he also says: “It may 
“truly be said that Moltke’s mind ruled in Moltke’s staff.” 

Under these circumstances the King was fairly justified in desiring 
to learn for himself how matters were really going on at the Loire. 
Go there himself he could not; any official channel was sure to 
derive inspiration from the predominant influence of the General 
Staff. What he wished to obtain was a full, accurate and perfectly 
unbiassed account of the military situation. To secure this, there 
was yet one expedient he might adopt, though of an extraordinary 
character. He was free to send any member of his personal staff 
wherever he chose, so one of these he would send, and from him ha 
would daily receive letters as to the state of affairs, daily reports 
uninfluenced in transmission. He must perforce retain the official 
channels, but side by side with them should be running, so to speak, 
his own private. wire from the seat of war. What an innovation! 
What a breach in that stiff military etiquette which governs so 
rigidly the relations between ranks in the German Army! And what 
a duty for anyone to undertake! Practically the duty was to report 
how far the actual military situation corresponded to that presented 
to the King by v. Moltke; how the Prince in command of the Second 
Army was carrying on the work, and also how far the orders, and direc- 
tions issued by v. Moltke in the name of the King were likely to meet 
the military requirements of the situation. The work was to be done 
so as, if possible, to avoid injuring the susceptibilities of Prince 
‘ Frederick Charles, of v. Stiehle, his chief staff officer, and of v. 
Moltke; but the fact remains that the mission itself showed distrust 
of all of them. 

And now came the aali question, the selection of the emissary. 
The King was a masterly, judge of men; the man he wanted must 
combine two special qualifications; to render his military reports of 
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value he must be a real soldier ; “to obtain the, information for eo 


reports, and to clothe’ disagreeable statements in pleasant and agree- 

able language, he must be a born diplomatist; he must be at once a 
' soldier-diplomatist and a diplomatist-soldier. Among the King’s 
immediate entourage, as one of its Aides-de-Camp, was a Lieut.- 
Colonel, 38 years of age, a boy compared to the King, a staff officer of 


the v. Moltke school, and in whom the King had unbounded trust,’ 
and who was known fA Prince Frederick Charles. He had been the. 


German Military Attaché at Paris at the outbreak of the war, and, 
“further, he had ‘served in 1866 ‘with distinction on the staff. of 
v. Voigt Rhetz, one of the Corps Commanders now in the Army of 
the Prince: This man is now the Field-Marshal Graf v. Waldersee. 
. On the 24th, Lieut.-Col. Waldersee was informed by Col. v. 
Albedyll, the Senior A.D.C., that the King intended to send him to 
the Prince, and that he was to hold himself in readiness for imme- 


diate departure. He was at the same time directed to wait on the 


King, who spoke to him as follows:— . 


A decisive moment of the war is immediately } beforeus. The French 
. Army on the Loire has gradually become stronger and also better 
organised. I have foreseen this corning on, and have said so often 


enough ; but these gentlemen know everything always better than I. 


do, and maintain that'the real war is at an end. General v. d. Tann’s 
position in and around Orleans did not correspond to my view of the 
situation, his position was too hazardous and he was compelled to re- 
tire with loss. The 22nd division has been sent there. I have sent on 

the 17th division, and it is already ‘clear that with all these troops the 
Grand Duke is not a match for the enemy. Just in time Metz fell, 
and we have succeeded now also in bringing here the second army. 

_ But it is very weak and numbers not more than 40,000 rifles. . The 

, enemy is estimated at from 150,000:to 200,000. I know well that my 
.  troops.are better than the French, but that. does not. hide from me 
' the fact that a crisis is approaching. If Prince Frederick Charles is 
defeated we must give up the investment of Paris. . . . I have 


put before the Prince in this letter, which you will take to him, the 


gravity of the situation; repeat to him that I have the fullest trust 
in his leading and experience of war. Go at once, for there will be 
fighting soon. You will report to me daily and will remain with. the 
- Prince until I call you.* 


V. Waldersee quitted Versailles at once, and on the following day, 
the 25th, he reported himself’ to Prince Frederick Charles at Pithi- 
viers. Strange indeed, and probably unprecedented, was the position. 
in which v. Waldersee found himself—a young and junior officer, 


* The position of A.D.C. in the German Army is not generally understood in our Army. 
In our Army he is generally selected because heis a relative of the General, or because he 
is good at the social work which the General and the General’s wife carry on. In the 
German Army, so important are considered to-be the military duties of the A.D.C. in 
the, field, that no- German General would select as his A.D.C. any one who is not really a 
good soldier. This i is, of course, not the principle on which the present Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa has selected his own A.D.C’s.. On that staff, Dukes, Dukes’ sons, 
and Dukes’ grandsons make a- goodly show, but not a goodly ‘show of professional, 
capacity. The selection in this case is probably not made on military grounds but for 
social-political reasons, and it is intended to be a recognition of the unanimity with which 
the aristocracy and landed classes’ have given their personal support to thé warizeL H 
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forming in himself almost a committee of independent inquiry into 
the conduct, acts, and opinions of his superiors, reporting confi- 
dentially and directly to the supreme head of the German forces, who 
at the same time was receiving similar reports through the regulated 
and military hierarchy; this hierarchy and the young plenipotentiary 
being fully aware of these facts, and each knowing that the one was 
liable to be quoted against the other. The nearest analogy in our 
Army would be Lord Lansdowne despatching some young Lieut.- 
Colonel to cruise about Lord Roberts’ and Sir Redvers Buller’s forces, 
and to report his conclusions direct to: him. It speaks marvels 
for the discipline of the German Army that such an arrangement 
was found practicable and workable; it speaks volumes for the 
broadmindedness of Prince Frederick Charles that he cordially and 
without reserve accepted the King’s young representative; it stamps 
v. Waldersee as a tactful diplomatist that by his conduct of his work 
he gained the marked approval of both the King and v. Moltke. 
Years hence there may be published two works, without which our 
knowledge of the Loire campaign and the subsequent Le Mans 
campaign are necessarily very incomplete; the one is the diary of 
Prince Frederick Charles, which has been unaccountably delayed in 
its publication; the other is the life and correspondence of v. Wal- 
dersee from the 24th November, 1870, to the conclusion of the war. 
One almost wishes one could have occupied the position of mouse 
in the corner of the room where the General Staff dined on the night 
of the 24th November, 1870, if by that time the abrupt and sudden 
departure of v. Waldersee from Paris for the South had become 
known. It is significant that v. Verdy, throughout his work, makes 
no reference to v. Waldersee except to mention that he was present 
at a dinner, and also his subsequent appointment as General Staff 
Officer of the 13th Corps. As to his mission he is absolutely silent. 
On the 24th November v. Verdy acknowledges the mistaken view 
hitherto held at Versailles as to the power of resistance at Paris, and 
the possibility of the improvisation of large French armies. Sgreness 
among the Staff there was, as shown in the following extract :— 
“Tt lies in the nature of things that such stirring and difficult times 
“cannot pass without friction. Nor did we remain free from it in 
“some respects.” And on the 26th he writes: “The world need not 
“know the dark side of glorious times. There are too many people 
“who live to gloat over it, and who seek to diminish our pride in the 
“great things which have been done, and detract from their well- 
“ merited acknowledgment. X 
The Prince received the Count most cordially, read the King’s letter 
slowly in his presence, made a few remarks on the military situation, 
and’ told him that quarters would always be provided for him, and 
that he was to be always his guest at his table. The Count accepted 
the invitation with many thanks, though he foresaw that it might . 
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interfere with. the freedom of movement necessary to enable him to 
do the work for the King. He had with him a small carriage, and he 
` carried in it forage, food and kit. He was well mounted,.so he was 
out all day long, returning home. merely to write his report to, the 
‘King. The Prince showed him all. reports; v. Stiehle was directed 
to let him always know what was going on. To the Prince his 
. advent had a good side, for he regarded him also as a valuable inter- 
mediary and channel of communication with the King, irrespective of 
v. Moltke, and he desired that he should be as independent as 
possible. V. Waldersee now inspected the front and positions of 
each of the army corps, conversed with all the higher leaders, and at 
once reported his information to the King. In his very first letter 
he was able,.by writing in a confident tone, to help to allay the King’s 
anxiety. From the Corps Staffs v. Waldersee learnt much of various 
divergencies of opinion between them and the Prince’s Staff. But 
he knew that these differences must exist in war, so to them he did 
not attach inuch' importance; and in order not to worry the King 
he kept these confidences to himself. But what an opening for back- 
biting and mischief-making for an inferior man! Neither did v. 
Waldersee criticise measures or persons; he restricted these letters 
to narratives of facts. He was not, however, infallible, and with v. 
Stiehle he underestimated in his very first letter the offensive power 
of the French. But in his next letter, on the 27th, he showed himself 
` fully alive on the one hand to the difficulties of the task before the 
the Prince, and on the other he seems to have been a little doubtful 
whether the Prince’s dispositions wero the best that could be 
adopted. The Prinċe and his chief staff officers were not men . 
prompt in decision and action; there was an absence of 
‘war-life in their conduct; at -this period they thought too 
much, and they thought too long, before the blow was struck. The .. 
staff was academic rather: than, practical; and the younger officers 
could make no headway against their seniors. V. Waldersee was 
just the type of man to infuse life into the staff work of the Second 
- Army, but only indirectly could he be of‘use in ‘this direction, and 
it was probably by these indirect efforts, and by making himself 
personally useful to the Prince, that the latter came to realise his full 
value, and to obtain from the King permission to keep him on his ` 
staff after the capture of Orleans. Impervious to fatigue, and with 
his daily report to the King as his only sedentary occupation, v 
Waldersee was able to ascertain for himself by personal observation 
the military situation at the Second Army. 

On the 28th, November, only three days after v. Waldersee’s arrival, 
was fought dn the east of the Orleans-Paris road, and eleven miles 
from Pithiviers, the battle of Beaune-la-Rolande. It was the first 
attempt of the French Army of the Loire to advance to the relief of 
_ Paris. In connection yh the battle, v. Waldersee comes before us 
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both as a good soldier and as a tactful staff officer. The night of the 
27th had been one of feverish tension in Pithiviers; the exultant and 
. excited attitude of the townspeople showed that a crisis was close 
at hand. At about nine in the morning artillery fire became audible 
from the direction of Beaune; and now at once appears the differ- 
ence between the characteristics of the academic staff of Prince 
Frederick Charles and the war staff of v. Moltke as represented by 
v. Waldersee. The Prince remains inert at Pithiviers, as does v. 
Stiehle, who passes the time in writing learned despatches to the 
Grand Duke, who was many miles away to'the west and who had 
been placed under the command of the Prince on the 25th; and to 
y. Moltke at Versailles. Not-until about one o’clock, aroused at last 
to action by the messages and despatches from the scene of conflict, 
does the Prince leave Pithiviers for the front, and even then he 
regards the action in progress as of so little importance that he 
directs that only a portion Of his Staff shall accompany him. But 
what has become of his guest, v. Waldersee? At nine v. Waldersee 
was in his quarters, writing his daily letter to the King. Hearing the 
sound of the guns he opened his window to listen, and then, hastily 
closing his letter and despatching it; he mounted his horse and 
galloped. off to the battlefield, reporting himself to his old General, 
v. Voigts-Rhetz at the Beaune Railway Station at eleven o’clock. 
It would be foreign to the purpose of this article to give an account | 
oi this battle, although it is little known by English’ students of 
military history; but it is necessary to say that things went so badly 
for the Germans for the first five hours of the fight that between one 
and two o'clock the holding back the French Army of relief,’ and 
the abandonment of the investment of Paris literally hung on a 
single thread, the judgment and persuasive power of one man; for 
it is to the strong v. Caprivi that Germany owes her escape from 
disaster. Again—one of the little things of war—a certain Staff 
Officer reported that Beaune, the key of the position, had been aban- 
doned, and had been occupied by the French. Voigts-Rhetz, who was 
in command on the battlefield, accepted the statement as correct, 
and he directed v. Caprivi, his chief staff officer, to issue orders for a 
general retreat. V. Caprivi asked for a few moments delay for con- 
sideration, and rode away a short distance for silent thought. Then, 
returning to his chief, he urged him to wait for confirmation of the 
bad news, and in any case to hold on until the reinforcements, which 
v. Waldersee had said were on their way, should arrive. The General 
consented to do so, and shortly afterwards he received the news that 
Beaune was still in German hands, and that the previous report was 
false. V. Waldersee saw the imperious need for the speedy arrival 
of the 5th division of the Third corps, the reinforcements, so, with 
the permission of v. Voigts-Rhetz, he set off to reach them by a 
circuitous road, the direct one being barred by the French. Soon he 
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met them, approaching the right flank, and with v.’Alvensleben,. 
the General commanding the corps, at their head. To know the 
actual situation is a necessity, if reinforcements arriving at'a battle 
in progress are to be employed to the best advantage, and it was the ‘ 
full and accurate information that v. Waldersee, who had been at 
the centre of the strife, was able to give v: Alvensleben that enabled 
him to do so. But-v. Waldersee did not return to v. Voigts-Rhetz; 
there’ was the King’s letter to be written, and from this must not be 
omitted the chief features of the battle, and ‘its turning points. His 
soldier’s eye told him that the fighting centre of gravity had shifted 
from the centre to the right flank; he saw there was here a chance . 
‘for a splendid counter-stroke by the 5th division, and if only v. Hart- 
mann’s 1st Cavalry Division, close at hand, followed up this attack, 
the French victorious career would be converted into a ‘crushing 
defeat. He therefore asked v. Alvensleben for permission to remain 
with him. ‘The General replied: “No one knows more about this 
“business than you do; I should like to have the benefit of your 
“advice. Besides, you are an old gunner, and I will ask you to 
“join my artillery if your duty allows you to do so.” Forthwith v. 
Waldersee found himself in tommand.of the 42 guns with v. Alvens- 


leben. The counter attack was successful, but the suggestions which | ` 


were offered indirectly to v. Hartmann to act vigorously produced no 
result. Meanwhile, the Prince between, one and two o'clock arrived 
on the right flank, and there he remained until dark. He knew 
“little of what had taken place, when v. Waldersee late in the after- 
noon caught sight of him and at once proceeded to report to him. _ 
His report concluded ‘with the words: “It has been a thorough 
“victory and will be for the French a Rossbach if vigorously 
“pursued.” The Prince asked whether the 1st Cavalry Division 
had not joined in the battle. V. Waldersee considered it hardly 
discreet to go into details, and he therefore somewhat evasively 
replied :—Ste sei nicht richt vorwärts zu bringen.* 

The Prince thought for a „while, then shook v. Waldersee’s hand, 
thanked him for having given him the frst and full information, - 
requested him to remain with him, and giving v. Stiehle verbal orders 

. for the pursuit, soon turned his’ back on the battlefield and rode 
back to Pithiviers. So little importance did he attach to this 
engagement, _ one of the decisive battles of the war, that 
in his telegram to Versailles he denominated it as a“ Kampf,” while 
his Chief Staff Officer, in the written orders, spoke of it merely as a 

- “ Gefecht.” Neither the full report of the Prince, nor the letter of. 
v- Waldersee is given us, but there can be little doubt that between ` 

the two there must have been a striking difference in the estimate of 
the nature of the battle, and of the importance of the results. 


* I do not know any literal equivalent for this phrase, as v. ‘Waldersee intended it to be 
understood. Perhaps a shrug of the shoulders and uplifted panes: would be its render- 
ing by action instead of words. —L.H. 
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Next day v. Waldersee was again on the battlefield; and his inspec- 
tion confirmed his view of the crushing character of the defeat and 
of the need for reaping by a pursuit the fruits of victory. The 
decision lay, however, with the Prince, and all day long did the 
Prince remain at Pithiviers, forming an estimate of the result of the 
battle from secondhand information obtained by staff-officers whom 
he had sent to Beaune for the purpose. Not until the following day, 
the 30th, did he proceed to the-scene of the late encounter to judge for 
himself, Then he realised the mistake he had made, then he realised 
the position in which he stood with regard to the King’s A.D.C., and 
yet towards the latter he ever displayed a magnanimity of mind 
rarely met with. 

In the fading daylight the Prince, who had spent the day on the 
scene of the fight, entered his carriage to return to Pithiviers, and he 
invited v. Waldersee, who had come to report to him, to take a seat 
therein. The Prince seemed to be in deep thought and to be under 
the impression that the intervening day had not been properly turned 
to account, V. Waldersee turned the conversation on to the defence 
of the village of Beaune and its attack by the French 20th corps. 
The Prince said: “The battlefield reminds me of St. Privat. Great 
“results might have been obtained yesterday, for this corps could 
“not have been capable of fighting, nor is it now. To-day a 
“vigorous offensive would have reaped its reward, but——-” and he 
suddenly stopped speaking. After a few minutes he resumed his 
remarks on the situation, and added: ‘‘ The favourable moment for 
“the offensive is gone. . . . Seldom comes.back the soldier’s good 
` “luck with the same favour. . . .” The conversation stopped 
and the Prince sank ‘into a deep sleep. Perhaps the sleep was 
timely and prevented his dwelling on the thought why things had 
gone wrong, for he alone was to blame. To the battle itself he had 
come late, and even then played the part rather of an uninterested 
spectator than of the supreme commander. The next day he 
did not even take the trouble to go to. the battlefield and judge for 
himself, and during that day he secretly obtained from General v, 
Alvensleben his views, which were against taking the offensive; and 
on. his advice he had acted. Both in action and in thought he had done 
exactly the opposite of what the young officer by his side had done; 
the young Lieut.-Colonel had been right; he, the Field-Marshal, had 
been wrong; and then must have arisen the bitter thought that to 
the King must necessarily go the young officer’s account of the whole 
matter. What a lever against him for v. Moltke. Yet the Prince 
rose above all petty feeling of animosity, and recognised the worth of 
the younger soldier. 

During the 1st December the Prince remained in his defensive 
position, awaiting the arrival of the Grand Duke’s detachment from 
the west. The Grand Duke was now under the guidance of General 
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v. Svah, .who had been detached temporarily. from the Royal head- 
quarters to act as his Chief Staff Officer. The French were 
- renewing their attempt for the relief of Paris, but, this time, on the 
west of the Orleans-Paris road. V. Stosch realised the situation, 


and on the evening of the 1st permission was obtained from Prince,’ 


Frederick Charles for the detachment not to await the attack, but to 
take the offensive the following day. “Alieady, during the Ist, the 
hostile forces had come into contact. Between 9 and 10 at night v. 
Stiehle informed v. Waldersee.that permission for.a concentration of 
the detachment had- been granted, and expressed his opinion that 
there would be a battle. V. Waldersee determined to be off early 
next morning to:the probable scene of encounter. At Pithiviers 
the Prince, however, remains, for that is east of the Paris road; and 
that it is round his left flank that will come the renewed advance of 
the French is his belief, which nothing can shake. At 10.80 he 
receives a telegram; it is dated ‘from Leon- en-Beauce, near the 
Paris road, and 15 miles from Pithiviers; the sender is the ubiquitous 
- v. Waldersee. It conveys to the Prinze the alarming intelligence 
. that strong forces of the enemy are advancing from the south along 
the, Paris road and to the east of it. This means, apparently, that 


his opponents have changed their tactics and are now endeavouring . 
to force their way through to Paris at the weakest point in-the ` 


barrier, the wide, weakly-guarded space between the Grand Duke’s 
detachment and the Prince’s army. The Prince remains at Pithi- 
viers, but directs the Ninth, the nearest corps, to go towards the 


threatened spot. And now, as to this telegram. V. Waldersee had left 
Pithiviers before daybreak, and came across the German cavalry, the - 


Second Cavalry Division, watching the road. From the commander ' 


. he heard that there was activity. apparent in front of his vedettes. As 
he rode forward a messenger came towards him from the front with a 
. report to. the cavalry commander. V. Waldersee, as the keeper of 
the King’ s signet-ring, ‘obtained the, contents of the Message 
before allowing it to go on. It was to the effect that the 
French were advancing. Going to a good post of observation, he 


assured himself of the fact, and; realising the importance of at once 


informing the Prince, he wrote a telegram, pointed out to one of his 
orderlies the village of Toury,. which was four or five miles distant, 
“and was the nearest telegraph station, and told him to take it there ; 
and thence, at 10 a.m., it was despatched to the Prince. The ordinary 
channel of tranamiasion of the original message would have been 
through the cavalry general, but apparently the bearer of the message 
failed to find him, as v. Waldersee’s telegram arrived first. 

V. Waldersee now heard that a battle had broken out further. eae 
so in that direction he rode, and some four miles away, near the 
village of Lumeau, he found the’Grand Duke, who, being attacked on 
his right, heard now from v. Waldersee that the French were also 
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trying to break through on his left. This battle of Loigny-Poupry was 
hot and fierce, as had been the other battle. Round Loigny it raged 
at its height; and here the fighting instinct predominated at last 
in v. Waldersee. The.crisis came when the French defenders, by a 
splendid counter attack, were forcing back a company of sappers and 
other troops. V.-Waldersee was at this spot. Springing from his 
horse and throwing his reins to his orderly, he sprang forward, led 
` back the sappers, and drove in the French. The victory won af last, 
he galloped back to telegraph to the King at Versailles and to the 
Prince the pleasant news. By eleven at night he had written his 
letter to the King with the details of the battle. On the 8rd, the 
next day, v. Waldersee met the Prince again, who, taking him by 
both hands, cordially thanked him for the valuable information he 
had sent him in the forenoon of the 2nd. 

Hoenig’s history does not go beyond the 6th of November, and in 
the account of the last three days we are given only glimpses of the 
actual movements of v. Waldersee. Throughout those days his. 
mission to report fully and accurately daily to the King is always 
before him, and the obtaining of materials for that report governs his 
_ movements; and at the same time he acts as one of the intelligence 
staff officers to the Prince whenever the occasion offers itself. Diplo- 
matically his difficulties are increasing. But to understand the 
difficulty of his task during those three days we must expand our 
view of affairs far beyond the battlefields. 

On the morning of the 2nd of December, the disunanimity of ideas 
among the chief German leaders had come: to a head, and the 
situation of the Higher Leading was remarkable. The Prince at 
Pithiviers firmly believed that the main force of the enemy was east 
of the Paris road, and in front of him and on his left flank; the Grand 
Duke, 20 miles to the west, found himself attacked in strong force by 
the French west of the Paris road; whilst v. Moltke at Versailles, 
80 miles away, quite erroneously believed that the French main body 
was between the two on the road itself. It was under this totally 
wrong impression that v. Moltke induced the King to wire, most 
reluctantly, however, to the Prince the peremptory order “ According 
“ to information received, the main body of the Loire Army may now 
“be south of Artenay, and the Grand Duke alone may not, perhaps, 
“be able to stop his further advance by Toury. His Majesty con- 
“siders it absolutely necessary that the Second Army should now 
“advance direct to the attack on Orleans in order to obtain a decisive 
“result.” It was a stinging order to receive; it was also an order 
given in ignorance of the actual facts and in a misconception of the 
strategical situation. The Prince set his-teeth, and carried it out to 
the letter, and-in his obedience to v. Moltke’s order he directed the 
combined operations of the two forces in a way that completely 
defeated the main purpose of all the v..Moltkien strategy, the 
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annihilation of the hostile force in the field. And even in the execu- 
tion of the order the Grand Duke, supported by v. Stosch, v. Moltke’s 
trusted emissary, was .in disagreement with the Prince and v. 
Stiehle.’ The Prince.-had a marked dislike to the Grand Duke and 
did not conceal it. And in the midst of this v. Waldersee, whose 
opinions were naturally ‘of the v. Moltke class, had to keep his head 


cool and write impartially to the King daily. V. Waldersee had been,’ 


as described, in the thick of the fight on the 2nd of December, but the 
Prince chose to treat that bloody battle as comparatively unim- 
portant; to v. Stosch’s account of it v. Sthle listened with barely 
concealed incredulity. On the 3rd the advance was continued, and 
there was much fighting, and that night the Prince ordered that all 
should- press forward on the morrow, and that Orleans should be 


- . taken that day. And so it was, but not in the manner intended; for 


_ whilst_on the east and north, where the Prizee s army fought, the 

attack ‘had to be abandoned at nightfall, owing to thé determined 
resistance offered by the French, the Grand Duke on the extreme 
south-west walked, so to speak, round the corner, at one o’clock on 
the morning of the 5th, into the city in accordance with an agree- 
ment arrived at independently by the Duke and the French Generals, 
the French evacuating the city as he entered it. V. Waldersee had 
passed the night at the Prince’s headquarters at Cercottes, and 
describes the Prince as infuriated at the disappointment of his hopes 
to lead his troops the next day into the city, and, further, at the fact 
that the man he so much disliked had aka his place in the entry. 
That the King at onçe telegraphed his bestowal of the Order 


pour le mérite on.the Duke did not tend to make the breach between | 


. the two leaders less wide. 

V. Waldersee, on the 5th, rode ahead with the advanced guard of 
the Ninth Corps into Orleans, and pushed on across the river on the 
track of the retreating French. Angered at the slowness of the 
troops which had been ordered to follow on, he returned to Orleans, 
and went to the Prince, but his eagerness-met with something very 
like a rebuff. The 5th was wasted, and when a peremptory order for 
an energetic pursuit came from Versailles on the 6{h tlie chance had 
gone. Beaune la Rolande had-repeated itself; v. Waldersee was 
evidently of that opinion. The French had escaped and had retired 
divergently east, south and west. 

There is a fair presumption that all this‘time v. Stosch was letting 
v. Moltke have his views on the Prince’s ideas of war, whilst to tha 
King v. Waldersee was communicating. in a similar but more 


guarded strain. The 5th was wasted. Inaction and wrong direction | 


‘of the employment of the forces characterised the 6th December. 
On the 7th, 8th, and 9th, Meung and Beaugency gave the Prince a 
_ practical illustration of the unwisdom of himself and his chief staff 
officer, and he knew that Versailles knew all about it. What a good 
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- case he might, perhaps, in perfect good faith, have made out for 
himself at Versailles had Versailles been in possession of only his 
view of the facts; but the other version sent day by day by the 
young officer at his side, supported as it must have been by the older 
and more experienced v. Stosch, had, the Prince knew right well, been 
laid before the supreme Commander. And out of this trial 
v. Waldersee came with honour and high reputation. He had increased 
the esteem in which the King had always held him, he had won the 
approval of v. Moltke, whilst the Prince asked for, and obtained, his 
services on his own staf. Thence inashort time he was sent to act as 
Chief Staff Officer to the Grand Duke in the operations conducted by 
the Prince against Le Mans. The Prince knew that the Duke could 
be in no better hands. 

Let any reader of this account put himself in a situation similar 
to that which I have attempted to portray; let him try honestly to 
do his duty in it, and to do so with the eventual result of having 
made friends all round, and he will then be able to form some fair 
estimate of the power of dealing with men that is possessed by the 
Field-Marshal at the head of the Allied forces in China. The realisa- 
tion of the difficulties of Lieutenant-Colonel Graf v. Waldersee’s 
work on the Loire in 1870 forms a just ground for sanguine faith 
in the success of the work which lies before Field-Marshal Graf v. 
Waldersee in China in 1900. 

i LowspaLe Hauer. 


A PROGRESSIVE VICEROY. 


To the Editor of the Contemporary Review. 

Sir, ` l ; 
The article entitled,“ A Progressive Viceroy,” by'ʻa writer calling 
‘himself “Civilis,” in your number of Augu, contained a number of 
amusing but rather spiteful remarks about Lord Curzon, the present 

Viceroy of India, which may be regarded as the .special feature or 

prerogative of anonymous criticism. In so far as these remarks conveyed 

either the personal impressions of the writer or ingenious distortions of 

the words and actions of Lord Curzon, they call for no comment or answer 

from me.. In two respects, however, the writer committed gross and 

palpable errors of fact, the effect of which, if uncorrected, can only be to 

cause misapprehension, to do serious injustice to the Viceroy, and to give , 

pain to others. It is in the certainty that the Editor of the CONTEMPORARY 

Revinw cannot have desired to produce any such reguit that I write these 

few words of correction. 

` The first case is that of the so-called ‘ Raigo outrage” of last year, - 
in regard to which “Civilis” conveys the impression that after “the 
“matter was taken up regimentally, the men confessed, and the whole . 
“thing was made the subject of departmental discipline.” The Viceroy’ 
nevertheless intervened, in order that “Lord Curzon must also be 
“ vindicated,” and that his “profound horror and repugnance” must be 

. expressed by His Excellency’s Order ïn the “ Gazette.” 

These remarks betray à most extraordinary ignorance both of the 
constitutional procedure of the Government of India, and of the facts of. 
the case. The matter is one that I should have thought that few English- 
men would have desired to disinter from the oblivion into which it has now 
fortunately passed—so unrepeatable are the details (with which I will not 
‘sully your pages), so profoundly | discreditable was it to the majority, of 
those concerned. 

So far from the matter being “taken up regimentally,” it was the 
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failure of the regimental officers to bring the culprits to justice, and their 
apathy in the elucidation of the facts, that brought upon them the severe 
punishment which “ Civilis” has described as “a disproportionate retribu- 
“tion,” in apparent ignorance of the fact that the sentences which he 
condemned were proposed by the very officer whom he has elsewhere 
described as “more to India than any mere administrator can ever hope 
“to be,” namely, the late Sir William Lockhart; and were accepted by 
the Government of India, by the Secretary of State for India, and the 
Secretary of State for War. ; 

So far from “the men having confessed,” an untrue story was concocted 
by them, and supported by a conspiracy of falsehood. One soldier alone 
of the 30 to 40 involved made a sort of confession in a statement to the 
Court. A few others, less than half a dozen, made a confession to one of 
the officers of the regiment in circumstances and under inducements which 
rendered their evidence inadmissible in Court, and insured their acquittal. 
None of the remainder confessed at all. Upon technical grounds, in spite 
of the overwhelming evidence of guilt, the accused were found not guilty. 
Finally, as to “the whole thing being made the subject of departmental 
“discipline ”—this discipline, for the character and degree of which the 
military authorities and the late Commander-in-Chief were primarily 
responsible, is the very retribution which “Civilis” has designated as 
disproportionate. 

As regards the Order in Council which “Civilis” attributes to “the 
“most immaculate Viceroy,’ I do not suppose that Lord Curzon would 
desire in the smallest degree to minimise his responsibility for an act 
which has donè more than any incident during the past 20 years to 
convince the natives of India that the justice administered by their 
British rulers is even-handed, and that horrible and revolting crimes shall , 
not be winked at because they have been committed by the soldiers of a 
regiment with an illustrious record, or .because an effort to condone them 
has been made by highly placed officers. But it requires only the meanest 
constitutional knowledge to be aware that an Order in Council cannot be 
passed by the Viceroy alone, but demands the assent of his colleagues, 
and that no such Order that affected a regiment of the British or Indian 
Army could possibly emanate from the Council of the Governor-General 
unless it had secured the assent and support of the two high military 
authorities who sit upon. it. 

The second illustration of the ignorance of “Civilis” is even more 
striking, and effectually proves that he cannot have been in India, or, at 
least, not in Calcutta, when the incidents which he travesties occurred. The 
matter is a painful one to all those affected; but inasmuch as “Civilis” 
has chosen to drag it from the privacy that is ordinarily allowed to 
overshadow the tragedies of life and death, and to make it the occasion 
of an attack upon the Viceroy that is little short of offensive, I must claim 
the privilege of stating the facts. “Civilis” declares that at the funeral 
in March last of Sir W. Lockhart, while, in the cortège that 1ollowed the 
body, came Members of Council, high officials, and others, and while the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal walked behind the gun-carriage from the 
Fort to the Cemetery, “the Viceroy alone, of all those from whom honour 
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“was due, .drove separately ‘through the streets of Calouitin: with his 
“ AD.C’s behind him, ‘in a dog-cart, at a brisk pace, as if to a business 
“appointment, and met the funeral procession at the cemetery gate a 
“minute or two late” This “really graphic blunder” “ Civilis” ¥ would 
` “gladly have omitted to refer to” (why, did he not dọ so?) “but it is the 
“kind of mistake that unmistakably reflects character, and so is valuable 
“to an. impression.” ‘ 

- Would it be believed, from these quotations, that this Viceroy, who is 
iia accused of having shown dishonour to “ the great Captain and head of 
“the Army in India,” was one of the latter’s most intimate personal 
friends; and the last of his colleagues who, a few hours before his death, 
was summoned to the bedside of the dying man?’ ‘Now, what are the facts 
of the case? The Viceroy offered to the military authorities who were 
arranging for the'funeral to accompany the procession from the Fort 
to the cemetery, but was requested by them to meet the body, with the 
other Members of Council, at the gate of the cemetery. He deferred to 
and acted upon ‘this advice, which by an-accident was not conveyed to the 


Lieutenant-Governor, who was led to believe that the place of meeting. 


was the Fort. Lord.Curzon and his A.D.C.’s could not. drive to the 
funeral in a dog-cart, becausé he does not possess such a vehicle, He 
drove in an ordinary landau, but without the bodyguard, having paid to 


the memory of the deceased Commander the tribute of deputing the entire 


bodyguard to join in the procession.’ He and the whole of the Members 
of Council received the body as agreed upon at the cemetery gate. I am 
in a position to know; because I was present in Calcutta, I attended the 
funeral, and I was standing within a few paces of Lord Curzon at the 
gate when the procession arrived. 
These facts will suffice to corzcct the “really graphic blunder” into 
which “ Civilis “has fallen. Adopting his. own language, I “ would gladly 
-“have omitted to refer to it, but it is the kind of mistake that unmistak- 
“ably reflects character, and so is valuable to an impression.” 
eee 
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HATEVER the result of the Presidential election in the United 
States may prove to be when the votes are counted on the 
night of the 6th November, it cannot be gainsaid that there 

has been no such quiet and apathetic Presidential campaign 
for at least half a century. Taking the country at large, party 
feeling has not run high in the past four years. There are 
actually no fundamental questions before the American people 
that are worthy to divide them sharply into two hostile 
political camps. There is, however, a highly organized 
business of politics which keeps the machinery of the Republican 
and Democratic parties in working condition irrespective of living 
questions and issues. It simply happens that there are two vast 
clans of politicians contending with one another throughout the 
country for elective and appointive offices, and the control of 
governmental work in a million school districts and road districts ; 
a hundred thousand villages, towns and townships, all carrying on 
local self-government on the party plan ; some thousands of counties ; 
half a hundred elaborately governed States or commonwealths, and, 
finally, the nation itself, with its scores of thousands of post- 
masterships and other appointive positions that are still used 
as the spoils of party victory. Most of these politicians are 
sincerely loyal to the party name, just as one man may 
be a tenacious Baptist without having the slightest reason 
for not being, like his neighbour, a tenacious Methodist, 
.except that he was born into a Baptist instead of a Methodist family. 
Nobody can understand American politics atthe present time who 
fails to perceive that party lines do not represent fundamental 
differences of opinion about public affairs, and that party organisa- 
tion owes its unimpaired vigour more than anything else to the fact 
that there are so many professional politicians who have a direct 
VOL. LXXVLUL 2s 
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` interest in controlling nominations and managing elections. The 
election laws in most of the States are so shaped as to favour these 
permanent leagues of professional politicians as against the inde- ` 
pendent citizen whose concern in politics is only for the public 
welfare. It is made so difficult for such citizens to act effectively 
on their own behalf that they are almost always obliged, as a 
practical expedient, to vote for the candidates of one clan of politi- 
cians or else for the candidates of the other, merely seeking the lesser 
of evils. If it were not for the politicians and their perfunctory 

activities, old party lines would have disappeared as meaningless, 
` and we should have witnessed this year either a re-alignment upon - 
fresh issues, or else one of those so-called “eras of good feeling,” or 
acquiescence, which have once or twice been Witnessed in American 
politics, by virtue of which a President has been accorded a second 
térm with something like unanimous consent. Such moments of 
acquiescence are, of course, transitional, and they are naturally 
followed by divisions of opinion upon some fresh question of more or 
less consequence. Mr. McKinley’s administration has been excep- 
tionally free from party bias on the one hand, and almost free from 
bitter partisan assault on the other. I do not refer, of course, to the 
hostile criticisms of individual men or newspapers, or to small, 
though highly articulate, coteries like the Anti-Imperialistic 
League. It is rather to the general tone of public opinion and the 
general attitude of the members of the Democratic opposition in the~ 
two Houses of Congress that I refer. Certainly no President in the 
memory of our own generation has been so free from personal attack 
or so widely known. 

It has been evident through the four or five long months of the 
electoral campaign that in reality the entire country was ready to 
acquiesce very cheerfully, and with a great sense of comfort and. 
security, in the re-election of Mr. McKinley. Many men formerly 
known as leading Democrats have been supporting him openly; and 
` a still greater number, while abstaining from an active part in the 

campaign, have allowed it to be known or inferred that they were 
` privately favourable to Mr. McKinley’s re-election. It was generally 
believed that a second term of Mr. McKinley’s administration would 
be still more free than the first from conscious and intentional 
partisanship, and that its object would be to lay most substantial 
foundations for*another century of American progress. 

Even if the unexpected should happen, and Mr. McKinley should 
not be re-elected, the result will not have affected the truth of ` 
' these observations. That is to say, public opinion, so far as its 
movements are discernible, has seemed through the period preceding 
the election to be far more favourable to the re-election of Mr. 
McKinley than it has seemed to be favourable to the cause of a 
particular candidate in any preceding Presidential election for a very 
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- Jong time. The tone of a few individuals or of two or three news- 
papers must not be mistaken for that of a great party or of wide- 
‘spread public opinion. The fact is that the rancorous tone in 
American politics has for the ‘present almost wholly disappeared, 
and this is due to several causes, which it is important to have in 
mind if one would understand the actual state of politics. 

In enumerating these causes I must set above all others the final 
disappearance of almost the only question entitled to be regarded as of 
the first political magnitude that had heretofore divided the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties—that is the Southern race question. 
The Republican party had its birth almost half a century ago, in the 
struggle against the extension of slavery to the new South-western 
territories, and in the developing spirit of resistance to the growing 
assertiveness of the slave-holding aristocracy, as manifested in the 
Fugitive Slave Law and in other ways. The break-up of the old Whig 
party and the anti-slavery attitude of the new Republican party had 
made the South Democratic before the war. And because the Demo- 
cratic party had its stronghold in the slave States, it naturally became 
tinged, even in the North, with pro-slavery sentiment. It is fairly 
permissible, therefore, to say that the Republican party freed the 
slaves and restored the Union, while it is true, without qualification, 
that the Republican party compelled the Southern States, after the 
war, to accept’ full and unlimited negro suffrage as one of the chief 
conditions of restoration to their normal places in the Federal Union. 
The early result of negro suffrage in several of the Southern States 
was almost complete negro domination, under the leadership of 
Northern adventurers. The emancipated and enfranchised negroes 
were, naturally, all of them ardent Republicans. Their ignorance 
and inexperience made them the ready victims of unscrupulous 
leadership, and their misgovernment was: disastrous almost beyond 
description. It was not surprising, under these circumstances, that 
the Southern white people were Democrats in almost a solid mass, 
excepting in the Appalachian mountain regions, where slavery had 
always been practically unknown, and where the mountaineers had 
continued to act with the North. The Southern white men had no 
respect whatever for the political rights of the negro, and did not 
scruple to use any means that ingenuity could devise, either to keep 
the negro from the polling places, or else to make his vote of no effect 
after it was cast. The Republicans of the North, on the other hand, 
conceived it to be their duty to protect the negroes of the South 
against fraud and intimidation. Thus, for a number of years, United 
States troops were used at the polling places to enable Southern 
negroes to vote as Republicans. This policy was strongly opposed 
by the Democrats of the North, who held that, even in the election 
of Presidents and members of the National Congress, the individual 
States ought to be allowed to conduct elections in their own way, 
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without any interference or scrutiny from the federal authorities, 
The Republicans, on the other hand, adhered to the doctrine that 
since the whole nation was affected by the laws of Congress and the 
acts of the President, it was the business of the central government 
to regulate federal elections wherever throughout the country there 
might be just complaint of interference with the legal rights of 
any class of enfranchised citizens. 

It is true that after the inauguration of President Hayes, in 1877, 
the federal troops were withdrawn from the South, but it still 
remained the accepted Republican doctrine that it was both 
the right and the duty of the Government at Washington 
to protect the negroes of the South in the exercise of 
their political rights; and to the minds of the white men 
. of the South the Republican party continued to represent chiefly 
the idea that the federal government ought to regulate elec- 
tions with military force, if necessary, for the benefit of the great 
mass of illiterate Southern negroes nominally entitled to full 
suffrage at all elections, whether local or general. The white voters, 
organised solidly as the Democratic party, speedily found means by 
which to keep the negroes from voting, and the members of the 
local State Legislatures, even from densely black districts, were 
thenceforth nearly all of them Democrats and white men. But 
although negro domination as an immediate menace was-no longer 
to be greatly feared, the practical disfranchisement of the race had 
been brought about by means so far from fastidious that the very 
fact of the employment of such means had reacted in a.most deplor- 
able way upon the political and social character of the Southern 
white community. And the thoughtful men of the South did not 
” grow favourably inclined towards the Republican party of the North, 
which by its professions of superior and disinterested concern for 
the negroes had compelled the South to resort to habitual lawlessness 
-in obedience to the higher law of self-preservation. 

There were two important ways in which a certain class of 
-negro politicians in the South could continue to have some 
importance. First, they could participate every four years in 
national Republican Presidential conventions that selected the 
‘candidates for President and Vice-President; and, secondly, 
they could hold important federal appointive offices in 
the South when the Republicans were in power at Washington. 
The political parties of the United States, very’ unwisely, 
as it seems to many people, have always persisted in the 
practice of making up their national conventions on the plan of 
equal territorial representation, instead of on the plan of giving 
representation in the ratio of party strength. That is to say, if the 
American method were applied to the United Kingdom, and the 
Conservative party were holding a great convention analogous to an 
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American Presidential convention for the purpose of designating a 
party leader with a view to the Premiership, Irish Nationalist 
constituencies would have precisely the same numerical representa- 
tion and influence in the convention as the strongest English Con- 
servative constituencies. In the recent Republican convention at 
Philadelphia the Southern States which will go for Bryan, entirely 
uncontested by the Republicans, had representation in the ratio of 
their total population. We have the resulting anomaly that the 
eight or ten millions of Southern negroes who are no longer an 
appreciable factor in the electorate of most of the Southern States, 
and who could not by any possibility assist materially in the success 
at the polls of a Republican candidate for the Presidency, are a 
highly important factor in the quadrennial Republican conventions 
which select the party candidates and adopt the resolutions which 
form the party platform. When, as in 1896 arid several preceding 
Presidential years, there was much rivalry for the honour of the 
Presidential nomination, the agents of ambitious candidates visited 
the South before the convention in order, if possible, to secure the 
adherence of the negro delegates. It is an open scandal 
in American politics that the votes of a great many of these 
negro delegates are purchasable either with money or with the 
promise of appointment to offices—sometimes with both. The 
fulfilment of such promises after the inauguration of a Republican 
President has often taken the form of the appointment of great 
numbers of negro postmasters in Southern districts where white 
people are almost the only patrons of the post-office, and 
where a negro postmaster is highly distasteful. A good: many 
other federal offices in the Southern States, connected with the 
service of the judiciary or of the revenue system, have in like manner 
been accorded by a national Republican administration to negroes 
who are without political status in the communities where they 
live. A change in the plan of apportioning the membership of the 
national conventions, with a view to excluding the non-Republican 

South from most of its present membership, would have an excellent 
` effect upon American politics, because it would do away, for the 
most part, with the reasons which lead to the irritating and inappro- 
priate selection of negroes for certain offices to which they would not 
be appointed on any other ground than that of their relation to the 
Republican party organization. This change was strongly advocated 
in the recent national Republican convention held at Philadelphia 
in June. The question was referred to a standing committee to be 
reported upon at a future convention. It was interesting to note at 
the Philadelphia convention that an organization of white 
Republicans in Louisiana, headed by sugar planters and others who 
have lately become Republicans on the ground of their interest in a 
protective tariff and in sound money, was admitted to the convention 
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in preference to a rival delegation of. negro Republicans. Mr. 
McKinley’s unanimous renomination relieves him, in case of his 
election, of any special obligation to the. negro members of the 
nominating convention, and, in consequence, there will naturally be 
less disposition henceforth than in the past to foree unwelcome negro 
appointees upon a protesting South. Meanwhile it is to be noted as 
highly important that the Northern Republicans have wholly ceased 
to, put into their party platforms their old-time resolutions 
denouncing the Southern Democrats for the well-known methods of 
fraud and intimidation by which the negroes were practically dis- 
franchised. Furthermore, the Northern Republicans have in the 
past few years been witnessing a far more serious process of legal 
disfranchisement in the South without making the matter a party 
issue or exhibiting any real indignation. The fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States (adopted) declares that all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of tlie 
State. wherein they reside. The fifteenth amendment (adopted) 
declares that the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude. -It 
‘does not, however, follow that the States may not exclude citizens 
from voting by reason of their lack of certain specified educational 
or property qualifications. The fourteenth amendment, second 
section, declares that when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of 
age and citizens: of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be-reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 
- The meaning of these amendments, adopted after the conclusion 
_ of the Civil War, would not seem to bé open to much doubt. N one 
-of the Southern States would be at liberty to disfranchise negroes 
-as such. These people, having been made citizens of the United 
States, with full political rights, the individual States may not 
abridge their rights or restrict their status on any mere distinction 
of race, colour, or previous condition. But if one of the Southern 
States should choose to say, respecting all its citizens, white or black, 
that they must possess certain educational or property qualifications, 
it might take such a course, subject, however, to the possible penalty 
. of losing a part of its representation in the Federal Congress, in 
the proportion of the number of voters excluded from the electorate. 
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. Four of the Southern States have now adopted amendments to their 
constitutions, by virtue of which the great bulk of the negro popula- 
tion is disfranchised, and the actual electorate of the States in 
question is reduced by probably a full fifty per cent. The first of 
these States was Mississippi, the next was South Carolina, which took 
such action four years ago; Louisiana followed a year or two later, and 
North Carolina adopted its franchise amendment three months .ago. 
Virginia and Alabama have taken such preliminary action as renders 
it certain that they will, in the very early future, have disfranchised 
their illiterate negro population; and in Georgia also the subject 
has been much discussed, and a like action is wholly probable. In 
none of the other Southern States is the negro population so relatively 
large as to give the problem the same kind of serious urgency as in 
the States I have enumerated. Since my present discussion of the 
negro question is with reference to the general party situation, it is 
no. part of my object to go elaborately into the precise nature of 
the restrictions adopted in these Southern States; it is enough to 

‘say that while upon their face they would appear to apply without 
race partiality, they are in fact phrased with great ingenuity, so that 
in their application to existing conditions they operate to disfranchise 
the illiterate blacks without to any appreciable extent disfranchising 
the illiterate white men. While this, from the negro’s point of view, 
is harsh and unjust, I am firmly of the opinion that the negro’s 
point of view is not in this regard the wisest or best for the interest 
of his own race. The ballot is of no use whatever to the illiterate 
negro, especially in communities which have-shown themselves both 
determined and wholly able to prevent his exercise of it. The 
illiterate white man in the South, so far as the type goes, is much 
better qualified for political action than the illiterate negro. 
Furthermore, the strict application of the educational and property 
tests provides a very valuable incentive to the young negroes, nearly 
all of whom have reasonably good opportunities to acquire an.elemen- 
tary education, as well as a certain amount of property. 

Of late years the conviction has been steadily growing throughout 
the North that, after all, the race problem-in the South is one 
which must, in the main, be worked out on Southern soil, 
‘and that the white as well as the negro population of the 
- South is -entitled to some sympathy and consideration. The 
anti-slavery crusade has developed in the North, especially in 
New England, a sentiment of almost immeasurable moral 
superiority, especially in all matters that had to. do with the 
_ treatment of inferior races. This sentiment, I am deeply convinced, 
was almost wholly a delusion. It dies hard, but it has to a consider- 
able extent disappeared. It is a sentiment that has in the past been 
responsible for no little mischief, political and otherwise. It revelled 
in abstractions as to the fundamental rights of man, and those who 
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entertained this sentiment strongly seemed incapable of any 
true understanding of sociological or historical facts touching — 
_ differences in racial development and capacity. This sentiment 
produced a Northern philanthropy that dotted the South with 
so-called universities for the higher education of the negro race at 
a time when practical schools for the teaching of agriculture, and 
other useful handicrafts, were needed, rather than opportunities to 
study Greek and metaphysics. It is only lately, indeed, that any con- 
siderable number of influential and disinterested people North and 
South have come to think so much alike about negro education, as 
` that they could work hand in hand. The South has at length begun 
to perceive what is really true, that the North has come gradually 
to the conclusion that it has no further mission to come between the 
two races in the South, to make its appeal to the negroes on the plea 
that their true friends were north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
that their own neighbours, the white people of the South, were their 
natural enemies and oppressors. The sectional politics of the recon- 
struction period after the war, and the subsequent survival of the 
Southern race question as a sharp issue dividing the Republican and 
- Democratic parties of the country, was a deeply unfortunate thing, ` 
due to prejudices on both sides and to infirmities of human nature, 
rather than to any very lofty virtue or wisdom on either side. It is 
an immense relief to find the sections understanding one another, so 
that the Southern man finds himself perfectly at home in Boston and 
Philadelphia as well as in New York, and the Northern man finds 
few experiences more delightful than a sojourn in Richmond, - 
Charlestown, or New Orleans. 

It is natural then, and wholly appropriate, that the disappearance 
of what some years ago we called “bloody shirt politics,” and the 
consequent relief of the old strain between the sections, should 
have résulted in an era of a very. happy and comfortable 
feeling, marked by high patriotism and a general sentiment 
in. favour of national expansion. No Northern man would 
now for a moment dare to hint that there is any disloyalty to the 
Stars and Stripes in any part of the South. There is no longer any 
indignation or talk of treason when old Confederate veterans cele- 
brate Civil War anniversaries, wearing the old gray, and producing 
their tattered Confederate flags. Surviving Union veterans willingly 
join them on such occasions, and the North accepts Robert E. Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson and Albert Sydney Johnson as heroic Americans 

_ whose splendid qualities they are glad to recognize. How great a 
change of sentiment all this implies when one looks back over 
even so short a period as ten or fifteen years it would be hard ‘to 
exaggerate, and it would be equally hard to find words- expressing 

. too strongly the access of national strength and self-confidence that 
has come about with this disappearance of sectional animosities. It 
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was the rapidly improving relationships of the North and South 
that made possible the recent war for- the emancipation 
of Cuba. That war was not brought about by parties or politicians. 
It was the result of an overwhelming and irresistible public senti- 
ment, in which North, South, East, and West shared alike. A 
reunited country did for Cuba what Europe, if more harmonious, 
would have done several years ago for Armenia. But for-the intense 
acrimony of sectional politics, the United States would almost 
undoubtedly have intervened in Cuba at some time in the course 
_of the insurrectionary war between that island and Spain, which 
continued during ten years, from 1868 to 1878. The appointment in 
the recent war with Spain of such Confederate soldiers as Fitzhugh 
Lee and Joseph Wheeler to active commands as major-generals 
was at once an indication and a cause of improved relationship. The 
South bore an eager and conspicuous part in the volunteering move- 
ment, and the heartiness of Northern praise was evidently grateful 
to a sectional sensitiveness that the South will. not entirely outgrow 
for another generation. Along’ with the rapidly-progressing elimina- 
tion of the Southern race question from national party politics, 
there has come about some perceptible movement of white population 
from the North to the South to embrace undeveloped opportunities 
for agriculture and manufacturing greater than are now available 
in any other part of the country. Northern enterprise, which builds 
railroads and factories, opens mines, clears forests, and introduces 
improved farming methods, now finds a welcome very different from 
that which was accorded to the Northerners who went South after 
the Civil War to cultivate politics as leaders of the negroes. ; 
The national effect of this happy, though long-deferred, union of 
hearts has been to deprive national politics of the most fundamental of 
` the issues which have heretofore divided the two great political parties. 
The somewhat curious local effect of it has been to place considerable 
portions of the South outside the area of active political contest. 
Thus there are six States in which the Republican National Campaign 
Committee has this year done no work whatever, and from which 
there is no thought on anybody’s part of securing a single electoral 
vote for Mr. McKinley or a single Republican representative in 
Congress. The local legislatures of these States are made up almost 
exclusively of Democrats. The Republicans, early this year, had | 
conceded in advance to Mr. Bryan seventeen States, all of which were 
in the South, excepting five scantily-populated States of the Far 
West, namely, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Idaho, and N evada, all of 
these being, to a greater or less extent, mining States interested in 
the production of silver. The twelve Southern States that are 
admittedly Democratic will probably give Mr. Bryan by far the larger 
part of the electoral vote that he will secure, and it is inconceivable . 
that he could be ‘elected without them. The situation, therefore, 
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forms a curious paradox, for there is little to sliow that these States 
-feel any especial attachment to Mr. Bryan or to those views and 
„policies that he particularly represents. On the contrary, there is 
sufficient reason for believing that their influential sentiment is 
opposed to Mr. Bryan’s more conspicuous tenets. ` The explanation 
is that these Southern States are still held by the tradition that they 
must support the national Democratic party as a matter of sectional 
safety. It is not that the whole mass of Southern white people are 
Democrats, in the Northern sense of the word, but that they still 
adhere to their old-time alliance with the Democratic party—a rela- 
tionship disguised iby the fact that they -also call themselves — 
Democrats, although they are not in fact a party, but, rather, a 
whole population in a certain attitude—as if of defence. An imper- 
fect analogy, but one that will answer, is that of the Irish Nationalists 
at a time when outside of Ulster they were practically the whole of 
Ireland, and when, under Mr. Gladstone’s lead, the Liberal party , 
of Great Britain was for the time being a home rule party above 
all else. So long as ‘the Liberal party was for home rule as its one 
burning issue, there seemed to be something approaching fusion and 
homogeneity between the Parnellites and the Gladstonians. But 
when that issue began to recede it was evident that there had been, 
not union, but an alliance, and the alliance ceased to be close or * 
effective when the one, subject to which it owed its existence dropped 
away from the forefront of politics. In a somewhat similar fashion, 
we shall soon see the disappearance of the hold which the Democratic 
party of the North has maintained upon the entire and undivided 
white population of the group of States in the extreme South. They 
will-go this year for Bryan practically uncontested, and, as I have 
said, the assurance of their vote is Mr. Bryan’s principal stock-in- 
_trade. Yet, from all that I can ascertain, they are unusually happy 
and contented under Mr. McKinley’s administration, in spite of 
negro postmasters here and there among them; and I believe that- 
their. leading men, all of them Democrats, would, for the most part, 
_ tell you in strict confidence that they really think Mr. McKinley’s 
re-election better for the country and would be disappointed if Mr. 
‘Bryan should be elected. But their own position as lifelong Demo- 
crats is such that they could not imagine themselves personally 
supporting the Republican ticket. Such of these men as are members 
of Congress make up a large part of the present Democratic minority 
in the House of Representatives, and adhere to the tradition of party 
regularity; but their relations to the Republican administration are 
not bitter or disagreeable. On the contrary, rather, most of them are 
on most excellent personal terms with Mr. McKinley and one or 
more members of his Cabinet, and a number of them are admiring 
friends of the President. It these States, where the system of party 
politics at present does not really. exist, and where the people call 
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themselves Democrats for traditional reasons, without much reference 
to the questions that are dividing men in the North—if these States 
were for the moment excluded from our survey, we should be able 
to obtain a more correct view of the real state of American political 
sentiment, and we should also see more clearly what I have already 
remarked in the beginning of this article, that American public 
opinion is not keenly partisan at present, and that the spirit of 
acquiescence in the plan of céntinuing Mr. McKinley’s administration 
for another term is remarkably general. 
' Next to the Southern race question ‘the tariff was the one which 
seemed most clearly to separate the Republican and Democratic 
parties. This question was not so independent of the other as it 
might seem, for it, too, was at root a historical, traditional and 
sectional survival. The industrial North had been more inclined to 
favour a system of protective tariffs because that system conduced 
to the more rapid development of the manufactures of iron and steel, 
of textiles and a gréat variety of other things. The slave-holding 
South had no manufactures, and its great deposits of coal and iron 
lay untouched. It wanted the privilege of importing freely from 
Europe the manufactured commodities that it could buy with its 
exports of tobacco and cotton. Thus the economic conditions of the 
old South fastened the free trade dogma upon that one of the 
Northern parties which was obliged to rest all its hopes and prospects 
of success upon Southern support. Subsequently the anti-provection 
views of the Democratic party became reinforced by a doctrinaire 
element nurtured upon Manchester political economy; earnestly pro- 
pagated by the New York importing interest. in many tracts and 
- pamphlets, which proved, with all the unanswerable precision of 
perfect metaphysical demonstrations, (1) that protection did not pro- 
tect, and was, therefore, ineffective and absurd, and (2) that protec- 
tion did protect and was highly effective, but was monstrously unjust, 
' because it built up manufacturing interests at the expense of the 
farmers. Republican protection reached its highest point of per- 
fection and consistency as a policy in the tariff measure of 1890, 
drafted principally by Mr. McKinley, then chairman of the Ways 
. and Means Committee of the House, the-measure being known as 
the McKinley Bill. It had followed the election in 1888 of a 
Republican President and a Republican Congress as the result of a 
campaign in which the tariff issue had been the chief subject of 
discussion. Many Englishmen had earnestly hoped for the success 
of the Democratic party in that year, believing that the Democrats, 
if placed in power, would do away with the protective tariff system 
and open the American market to British and European mann- 
facturers. At that time I contributed an article to the 
. CONTEMPORARY Review, in which I attempted to show that if the 
Democrats were elected they would find it impossible to bring about 
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a radical change in the tariff system, and that the policy of protection 
in a country like the United States was essentially temporary and 
self-limiting, and must reach the beginning of a speedy end when it 
had stimulated the principal manufacturing industries to the point 
where’ their output was easily able to supply the domestic demand. 
I believed in the maintenance of high protection as by all means the 
shortest cut to free trade, or rather to a tariff levied purely for 
revenue purposes. l l 
The forecasts of that article, published twelve years ago, 
both economic and political, have been amply justified by the 
subsequent course of events. The McKinley Bill was, unfor- 
tunately, launched on the very eve of a new Congressional election. 
_ Its provisions were imperfectly understood, and there occurred a 
quick revulsion of feeling which brought the Democrats into power 
with a seeming mandate to reverse the tariff policy of the country. 
There came about in 1892 the election of a Democratic President 
and Congress, and the attempt on the part of the Democrats to- 
embody in legislation their ideas of a suitable revenue system. 
They modified the tariff in such a way that while the principles 
of its structure were as fully protectionist as before, its revenue- 
“ producing character was seriously impaired; and to meet the 
deficit of national income thus caused they provided an income-tax. 
This. tax on income never went into full operation, because the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that it was uncon- 
_stitutional. The tariff produced even less revenue than was" 
expected, while operating in the fullest sense as a protectionist 
measure. The simple fact was that the South had already begun to 
develop the iron and steel industry on a great scale, had discovered 
the industrial ‘possibilities that lay in its innumerable waterfalls, 
- and was rapidly building mills for the manufacturing of cotton goods 
in the neighbourhood of cotton fields. Thus when the Democrats 
came into full power ostensibly on the strength of their hostility to 
the protection system, they discovered that they had only been 
. talking old tradition for party effect, and rehearsing schoolboys’: 
free trade syllogisms which had no referente to ‘time or place; and 
thus in short it was demonstrated that when responsible statesman- 
ship, Democratic and Republican alike, had to deal with the 
. tariff question, it became plain that the protective system was nob. 
. really a matter of politics, but was a vital part of the country’s 
determination to achieve its economic and industrial maturity. 
While the Democrats were tinkering with the McKinley tariff in the 
somewhat ludicrous endeavour to appear consistent with their record, 
I.ventured the prediction that if only the McKinley tariff could be 
let alone by common consent for ten years, it would be quite possible 
to discard the protection system with the old century and begin the 
year 1901 with a thoroughly revised system. The uncertainties 
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caused by the relation of political parties to the tariff question made 
manufacturing capital extremely timid for several years, and pre- 
vented development that would otherwise have been exceedingly 
vapid under the McKinley tariff. Nevertheless, the growth of manu- 
factures has been so great, especially since the Republican success 
of 1896, that some of the most important lines of industry regard 
themselves as having permanently outgrown the need of tariff pro- 
tection; and it now seems safe enough to predict that within a very 
few years the system will disappear by general consent, like the 
scaffolding of a completed building. 

In any case, the tariff question, for the first time in a 
great many years, has played no part whatever in the 
political discussion of an American Presidential campaign. 
The manufacturing industries of the country, although far greater 
in the East than in the West or South, have a much wider relative 
distribution. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have become great manu- 
facturing States. The growth of cotton manufacturing in the South 
within the past two or three years has been so amazing as to attract 
world-wide attention. Thus the sectional aspects of the tariff 
question have practically disappeared. The farmers have discovered 
by experience that the growth of manufacturing towns in their 
neighbourhoods permits them to diversify their crops to meet the 
demands of a local market, and adds' greatly to the value of the 
lands and the general prosperity of agriculture. It is quite as 
novel a thing for the American citizen of mature years to go through 
a Presidential campaign without hearing the tariff question men- 
tioned as to hear little or nothing of a controversial sort about the 
political and social status of the Southern negroes. The present 
tariff ought to be modified in a number of particulars, but this could 
readily be done without disturbance to ‘business, and without 
partisan dispute. The kind of thoroughgoing revision that would 
signify a change of policy may well be deferred for at least four 
years, when all conditions bid fair to be right for an era of free 
trade. At present the revenue of the country is superabundant. 
This is the result in part of large custom-house receipts, resulting 
from the immense volume of foreign trade, and due also in part to 
the effectiveness of the war tax measure of two years ago, which 
greatly increased the internal duties on beer and certain other 
articles, which provided various stamp taxes. Mr. Bryan, therefore, 
would seem to have chosen an inauspicious time for agitating the 
question of a re-enactment of the income-tax. That form of taxation 
is regarded by the propertied classes in the’ United States with 
especial disfavour, partly because of its inquisitorial nature, and 
partly because of the difficulties in the way of devising a just system 
and enforcing it equitably. The heavy taxes on whisky, beer and 
tobacco are easily collected, and yield large revenues. It is true 
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- enough that these taxes are largely paid by working men, although: 

‘the brewers are of the opinion that the increased beer tax of two. 
years ago has come principally out of their profits rather than out of 
the pockets of the consumers. In any case the country has shown’ 

- no interest this year in Mr. Bryan’s demand for an income-tax, and 
there has been little if any discussion of the subject anywhere except 
in his own addresses. 

For a period of two or three years, culminating in the Presidential 
election of 1896, .the people of the United States west of the 
Alleghany Mountains were engaged in a very absorbing controversy 
over questions: in monetary science, so abstruse and difficult that 
they have never elsewhere, I believe, been accorded any degree of 
Prominence as party questions to be talked out on the hustings. If 
the Democrats have of late years given eager hospitality to all sorts 
of financial and monetary heresies, it must not be forgotten that the 
Republicans themselves, by their resort to an irredeemable paper 
‘currency in the Civil War period, introduced the bewildering 
subject of the currency and the mechanism of exchange into” 
American politics. The Democrats in that period stood staunchly 
for “hard money.” The best students of American financial history 
` are now of opinion that it was never really necessary to suspend 
specie payments in the early sixties. The Republican party began, 
however, in 1878, to prepare the way definitely for full resumption 
in 1879; and, incidentally, the coinage system of the country—grown 
obsolete from disuse—was revised with the omission of the silver 
dollar as a co-equal standard with the gold dollar. The omission 
caused little attention at the time, because the state of the bullion 
market was such that the matter seemed to have no great significance 
one way or the other. There had, however; been developed an active 
‘and widespread public opinion in favour of the perpetual mainten~ 
_ ance of an irredeemable paper currency directly issued by the 
Government. This theory was ingeniously advocated, and it was 
entertained by many public men in both principal parties, while 
it formed the leading tenet of a third organization known as the 
“ Greenback ” party. l 

It came to be a fixed idea, particularly with the less fortunate 
classes and among the farmers of struggling new areas in the West, 
that specie resumption on a gold basis had been accomplished at the 
expense of an enormous contraction of the volume of currency 
actually in use, and that the result was an appreciation of money 
that operated to the disadvantage of agricultural producers and of, 
all those. who were in debt. Meanwhile, the silver-mining interests 
of the country—both through fresh mining discoveries and especially 
through the improvement of processes for the treatment of ores— began 
to develop astonishingly; while the action of European countries in 
the closing of their mints against silver seemed a potent factor in the 
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decline of that commodity in the bullion market. Thereupon there 
arose in the United States a great clamour about the “crime of 
“1873”; and it was held that silver had been surreptitiously demone- 
tized in the interest of the so-called money-power. It was pointed 
„out that the bonds of the United States were payable in coin, and that 
. when they were issued in the war period, “coin ” in American law 
meant both silver and gold at the coinage ratio between these two 
metals of 16 to 1. 

The bimetallic theory, as held by individual students of monetary 
science, and by some distinguished financiers in Europe and England 
as well as in the United States, was stated in popular terms by 
skilful writers, whose books and pamphlets were scattered by 

-hundreds of thousands of copies broadcast throughout the United 
States by the organized efforts of the great silver-mining interest of 
the West. The most essential point of this theory, as propagated in 
the United States, was that which held that the adoption of the single 
gold standard by the leading commercial nations had resulted in a 
demand for gold out of due proportion to the yearly output of the 
mines, and that a subtle appreciation of the money metal was indi- 
cated in a gradual decline in the general level of prices of standard 
commodities. The wide exploitation of this theory throughout the 
South and West was coincident with a very discouraging period of 
reaction from “boom” times and high prices, when great com- 
munities were suffering severe hardships from dull times. Nothing 
could have been more sincere than the belief of the South and West 
in 1896 that nearly all the ills that were in concrete evidence about 
them were on the one hand due to the gold standard, and might on 
the other hand be remedied by the statesmanlike and honourable 
policy of opening the mints to the free coinage of silver. 

The silver dollar was then and now as familiar to those people as is - 
the silver half-crown to the people of England. For the Republicans, 
while keeping silver wholly subordinate to gold, had been trying the 
compromise policy of buying vast quantities of silver bullion at the 
ordinary market rates and coining it at the old-time ratio, thus keeping 
hundreds of millions of dollars of silver in circulation, while pro- 
tecting its purchasing power by making it receivable for taxes, and 
by adhering to the policy of making all parts of the monetary issues 
of the country redeemable in gold. At that time, it should be 
remembered, the Republican party professed to be strongly in favour 
of bimetallism, and to be both ready and anxious to remove all 
restrictions upon silver coinage if only the leading nations of Europe 
would do the same thing. The leaders of the free silver movement, 
however, declared that if bimetallism was right,in itself, it ought not 
to be necessary for the United States to make its policy conditional 
upon the consent of other countries. The free silver. movement 
began to take on a distinctly sectional aspect, in which the middle 
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and Far West and the South took issue with the financial and 
manufacturing districts of the East and North. 

The extent to which the silver movement had captured the Demo- 
cratic party organization in the States, where it was prevalent, was 
not realized until the Presidential convention of 1896, which met 
„in Chicago. Eastern sound-money Democrats found themselves hope- 
lessly outnumbered ; and Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, the eloquent 
young apostle of the free silver movement, was unexpectedly nomi- 
nated for the Presidency upon a wave of spontaneous enthusiasm, 
which was as sincere and as self-respecting as any popular movement 
could well be. The silver Republicans of the West had hoped that 
` Mr. McKinley’s nomination at St. Louis in ‘that same year would be 
upon a platform that might at least temporize with the coinage 
question. But the firmness of the Republicans caused many of these 
Western men to withdraw, and to organize separately as a Silver 
Republican party. The Populist party, composed principally of 
Western farmers favouring cheap money and many so-called radical 
doctrines, united with the Silver Republicans in giving all their 
support to Mr. Bryan, who thus entered upon the campaign as the 
candidate of one great party and two others of minor, but very con- 
siderable, strength. 

There followed a great debate, in which the gold standard men 
won a distinct victory. In the congressional elections, held two 
years later, in 1898, a sound-money majority was again returned; 
and there has been a gradual change in the Senate from a pro-silver 
to a very strong anti-silver majority. Meanwhile, the West and 
South have been visited by a great wave of prosperity. Mr. Bryan 
had declared that the price of wheat and other agricultural products 
could never materially advance while the bullion price of silver, 
remained low. That prediction has been completely overthrown by 
the facts. The farmers have paid off their mortgages to a very great 
extent, and show a disposition to acquiesce in the gold standard as an 
established fact. Even if not ready to attribute the recent prosperity 
of the country to the gold standard or to any of the acts of the 
Brides party or the McKinley administration, they see some 
‘force in the argument that a free syer victory might cause gen 
business disturbance. 

In mining States like Colorado Sd Utah, where four years ago 
the free silver doctrine was so strong that it was entertained with 
practical unanimity by everybody, there has come about a marked 
change of attitude. The low price of silver caused the mining com- 
munities to give more attention to the production of gold, with the 
result that there has been an unprecedented increase in the output of 
the more valuable metal; and a revival of general prosperity has 
taken all the enthusiasm out of the silver movement. While the 
Rocky Mountain region is still nominally loyal to the theory of free 
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silver, it has become comparatively indifferent to the subject as a 
practical issue. l ; 

Mr. Bryan himself, however, was so identified with the silver 
question that he would not abandon it. His candidacy had been 
kept alive by assiduous and skilful work, which had never ceased 
from the day of his defeat four years ago. The Silver Republican 
organization had been maintained for the express purpose of holding 
in line an element of Western silver men who were unwilling to 
identify themselves with the Democratic party; while the Populist 
leaders had been kept in close touch with Mr. Bryan, and were fully 
prepared to support him in 1900. The Populist convention was held 
early this year, and it nominated Mr. Bryan unanimously on a free 
silver platform. The only hope of Democratic success seemed to lie 
in a union again with the Populists and Silver Republicas; and 
the only ‘terms upon which this union could be secured were the 
re-nomination of Mr. Bryan and the re-affirmation of free silver and 
the principles of the Chicago platform of 1896. 

It was evident in the Democratic convention at Kansas City this 
year that a majority of the delegates would have preferred to drop 
the silver question. But that would have meant the rejection of 
Mr. Bryan as a candidate; and it turned out that the greater part 
of the convention had been pledged in advance to the support of this 
particular leader. There has been no enthusiasm of a widespread 
nature discernible anywhere in the country among Mr. Bryan’s 
supporters for that part of the Democratic platform which says :— 


We re-affirm and endorse the principles of the national Democratic 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1896, and we reiterate the demand of 
that platform for an American financial system made by the American 
people for themselves, which shall restore and maintain a bimetallic 
price level, and as part of such system the immediate restoration of the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the present legal ratio 
of sixteen to one, without waiting for the aid or consent of any other 
nation. 


The Chicago platform of 1896, all of which Mr. Bryan’s party has 
thus solemnly reaffirmed this year, contains the following para- 
graphs :— 


Gold monometallism is a British policy, and its adoption has brought 
other nations into financial servitude to London. It is not only 
un-American, but anti-American, and it can be fastened on the United 
States only by the stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which pro- 
claimed our political independence in 1776 and won it in the War of 
the Revolution. i 

We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at 
the present legal ratio of sixteen to one without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver 
dollar shall be a full legal tender, equally with gold, for all debts 
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public and private, and we favour such legislation as will prevent for 
the future the demonetization of any kind of legal-tender money by ` 
private contract. 

We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to the 
holders of the obligations of the United States the option reserved by 
law to the Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver 
coin or gold coin. 


Mr. Gage, the present Republican Secretary of the Treasury, has 
declared that even without the co-operation of the lawmaking body, 
Mr. Bryan, if elected President, could adopt administrative courses 
which would seriously discredit the gold standard. It has not been 
~ to Mr. Bryan’s advantage that he has declined to discuss, in a frank 

way, what he would endeavour to do, for instance, touching the pay- 
ment in silver of the interest or principal of the public debt. Four 
years ago, when there seemed a good chance of winning the election 
upon the silver question alone, there were no evasions on the part of 
Mr. Bryan and his supporters. On the contrary, they gloried in 
their determination to Mexicanize the American coinage system 
without ceremony or. delay. Mr. Bryan’s frankness was one of his 
qualities that had been most highly praised; and the extremely 
guarded manner in which for some weeks past he has dealt with the ` 
silver question has distinctly injured his reputation. - 

He has found his excuse for reticence on the silver question in the 
declaration of the Kansas City platform that “imperialism is the 
“paramount issue” in this year’s campaign. This clause was 
inserted at the last moment as a sop to the Eastern Democrats who 
had opposed the silver plank. Mr. Bryan’s attempt, by the mere arts 
of oratory, to obtain the same unrivalled prestige with the opponents - 
of the Philippine policy this year that he had gained four years ago 
with the opponents of the gold standard would, if successful, cer- ' 

_tainly have entitled him to rank with the greatest popular leaders of 
modern times. His speech this year on the occasion when he was in 
a formal manner notified of his nomination, was devoted: entirely to 
the subject of the American policy in the Philippines; and it was 
upon a high plane, both of sentiment and oratory. 

But while it was an impressive arraignment, and an impassioned 

` plea for those general principles of the Declaration of Independence 
which declare that “government derives its just powers from the 
“consent of the governed,” it was not a statesmanlike speech when 
subjected to critical analysis. The Americans, more than any other 
people in the world, are swayed by abstract conceptions’ of justice 
and right. The silver movement four years ago derived almost all 
of its serious strength from the fact that in the minds of the free- 
silver men the ends of high justice would be served by the success 

‘of their cause. Nothing could have been more mistaken than the 
Wall Street impression that the silver movement was a consciously 
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dishonest scheme, by which men were seeking a means to pay their 
debts at fifty cents on the dollar. In like manner the strength of the 
so-called anti-imperialist movement in the United States is due to 
the fear lest the country should be playing the part of an oppressor 
in a distant land. Undoubtedly this feeling has been strengthened 
by the very general American disapproval of the course that England 
has pursued in South Africa, and the charge that the Government 
at Washington was guilty of an analogous policy in the Philippines. 
On the other hand, the greater part of the steady moral support 
. that President McKinley has roceived in his determined efforts to 
reduce the Philippine Islands to a state of order has come from 
thoughtful bodies of men—largely clergymen of various denomina- 
tions—who believe that it has fallen providentially to the lot of the 
United States to promote the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands, and that the country would, be recreant to a high 
obligation if it should abandon the task. 

Mr. Bryan could not well avoid making some disclosure of the 
practical policy that he would endeavour to promote in case of his 
election; and he is not always statesmanlike when he condescends to 
the practical. His unsparing condemnation of the Republican 
policy, and his impassioned plea for certain abstract principles would 
seem to point to only one possible conclusion: namely, that the 
United States ought to confess that it was wrong in trying to coerce 
the Filipinos; ought to admit their independence and base a treaty 
of peace upon such admission; and ought then to withdraw from the 
islands, exactly upon the analogy of the British withdrawal from 


the American colonies in 1783. 

But this is not in the least what Mr. Bryan proposes. First, he 
would have the United States retain possession, in the fullest 
sense, of an important Philippine seaport and coaling station. 
According to the less reserved avowals of some of Mr. Bryan’s most 
influential supporters, this means nothing else than the retention of 
the city, harbour and immediate environs of Manila as a permanent 
American acquisition. Mr. Bryan thinks the Filipinos ought to be 
ready enough to consent, if they were to be allowed to exercise 
sovereignty over the remainder of Luzon and the other islands of 
the archipelago. But certainly they would only consent as the 
weaker party, under moral duress, to the loss of their principal 
entrepot. I have had occasion elsewhere to remark that Mr. Bryan, 
after having loudly denounced his country for playing the part of 
highwayman in the Philippines, had turned from moral to practical 
considerations by proposing as a compromise that the highwayman 
should accept the tender of the traveller’s watch as a free gift by way 
of reward for allowing him to keep the rest of. his valuables. But 
Mr. Bryan does not stop with the proposal that the United States 
should keep the Stars and Stripes floating at Manila, and maintain 
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there an impregnable military and naval station, but he holds as a 
second proposition that the United States should continue to 
exercise authority throughout the Philippine Islands until it had 
established there “a stable government.” This, of course, is upon 
the analogy of the British occupation of Egypt. If the United 
States has, indeed, no business at all to be in the Philippine Islands, 
as Mr. Bryan contends in his general arraignment of the Republican 
policy, it is difficult to see how he arrives at the conclusion that 
it is the duty of the Americans to establish a stable government 
before withdrawing. A part of the contention of Mr. Bryan’s anti- 
imperialist supporters has been that Aguinaldo had already estab- 
lished a brilliantly organized and successful republic, against which 
the United States has been maintaining a ruthless war of conquest. 
If this were true, there would seem no necessity for a prolonged 
American occupation, nor would Aguinaldo and his coterie be likely 
to consent to such occupation except under duress. 

Finally, Mr. Bryan holds that after a permanent government has 
been, established, and the Americans have withdrawn, the entire 
. archipelago should still remain under an American protectorate. 
There is manifestly the assumption in all this that the Filipinos 
have a sufficiently distinct and well enough developed national entity 
to be invested with full or guasi sovereignty as a new member of 
the family of nations, under some ill-defined relationship with the 
United States. It would hardly be necessary to dwell upon the, 
almost insuperable difficulties—discernible in a moment to the 
experienced statesman or diplomatist—in the way of this pro- 
gramme. The Republican position is, in comparison,. very simple 
and comparatively free from difficulties. The Philippine Archi- 
pelago does not possess a high degree of racial or political unity, and 
the situation must be dealt with in detail. The Republicans are 
endeavouring to subordinate military to civil administration as 
rapidly as possible, and are sincerely ambitious to discover and 
develop a capacity for local self-government in the people of the 
islands. Doubtless some serious mistakes have been made. It is 
possible that the exercise of a higher degree of tact and diplomatic 
skill might have made it easier to win the support of leading 
Filipinos. There is a good deal of reason to believe that if the 
Americans had followed Spanish methods and given liberal bribes, 
the war with Aguinaldo might either have been averted altogether, 
_or speedily ended. But there happens to be no provision in the 
American system of government for that method of dealing with 
ambitious Oriental patriots. i 

The Tilipino people have been the victims of false fears rather 
than false hopes. They have been wholly’ misled as to the spirit 
and purpose of the people and Government of the United States. 
They have been taught to suppose that in case of Mr. Bryan’s elec- 
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tion the American troops would at once set sail for San Francisco. 
They do not, on the one hand, understand in the least the nature of 
Mr. Bryan’s practical programme, nor, on the other hand, do they 
realize that, even if Mr. Bryan were elected on November 6, he 
would not be inaugurated until the 4th of March, some four months 
later. In the meantime, Mr. McKinley would remain in an office 
by virtue of which he is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and under the imperative necessity of using 
his utmost endeavour to maintain the authority of the Government 
wherever its legal sovereignty extends. The ratification of the 
peace treaty by the Senate carried with it the acceptance by the 
United States of the cession of Spain’s sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines, and Mr. McKinley would be liable to impeachment proceed- 
ings, or to trial for treason, if he should relax his efforts to suppress 
what, in the legal sense, is an insurrection against the lawful 
authority of the United States. 

Unless otherwise directed by Congress, therefore, Mr. McKinley 
would continue to resist the armed followers of Aguinaldo, even if 
Mr. Bryan were elected; and if Mr. Bryan’s success should embolden 
the Filipinos to redouble their efforts, Mr. McKinley would have no 
other choice than to meet that situation with increased military 
activity. Thus, Mr. Bryan’s election would probably add enormously 
to such discord and confusion as already existsin the Philippines, 
and hurt, rather than help, the chances of an early restoration of 
peace and order. Mr. McKinley’s election, on the other hand, would 
show the Filipino leaders how little they had to hope from mere 
party politics in the United States, and would probably lead them 
to accept amnesty and assist in the prosperous administrative and 
commercial development that lies easily within the grasp of the 
Philippine Islands, when once their people learn to acquiesce in the 
most fortunate destiny that could possibly befall them. 

There is little prospect that Mr. Bryan could, in any case, induce 
a Democratic Congress to relinquish the sovereignty of the United 
States in the Philippines. The Democratic majority must come from 
the South, where public sentiment is in favour of American com- 
mercial and political expansion in every direction. Thus, even if one 
of those unaccountable impulses that sway great masses of men in a 
democracy should demand and secure a change of pilot, I do not 
believe it at all likely that there would be any serious change in the 
course of the ship. The country is for a conservative money policy, 
and if Mr. Bryan were elected it would be in spite of his free silver 
views. The Congressional elections of 1902 would emphatically pro- 
nounce for sound money. Nor could Mr. Bryan alter the fact that 
the Philippine Islands are American territory, without an enactment 
of Congress, which I believe he could not possibly obtain, for the 
simple reason that the Democratic South is no more teady than the 

‘North to “haul down the flag.” 
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There are many Americans who very much regret that the war 
with Spain led to a result so little anticipated as the America 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands; but they see no way of with- 
drawal that is not beset with too many difficulties and objections to 
be worthy of consideration. With such men there is a deep deter- 
mination to vindicate American character and good faith by making 
the Philippine Islands one of the bright spots of this earth. Tho 
more perplexing the problem, the more firm is the resolution to solve 
it. That there is anything in the nature of the American Constitu- 
tion, or the form of government of the United States, incompatible 
with the maintenance of American sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands is not technically or legally a sound contention; nor does it 
_ seem to be sound in practical statesmanship. Certain questions of 
a constitutional nature, as; for example, the question whether or not 
free trade is obligatory between all States and territories under 
American jurisdiction are matters of interpretation that belong for 
final settlement to the Supreme Court. The Constitution itself pro- 
vides that Congress shall make all necessary rules and regulations for 
the government of territory acquired -by ‘the United States; and 
except for some limitations which the Constitution itself may be 
found to impose, the Congress at Washington has the same authority: ` 
to provide a charter of government for the Philippines that Parlia- 
ment possesses to deal with the government of the British colonies. 

There remains to be mentioned an obscure factor, difficult to esti- 
mate, that has had more real importance in this year’s campaign than 
the silver question or the so-called imperialistic policy. It is the 
factor of class and nationality prejudice. Large property interests 
as a rule have a tendency to identify themselves with the party that 
is chiefly in power. It is probably true that the wealth of the 
United States is far more strongly enlisted in support of Mr. 
McKinley than of Mr. Bryan. The past two years have witnessed 
an extraordinary movement in the United States in the direction of 
the amalgamation of capital in vast industrial corporations. These 
are popularly called “trusts,” because of the earlier legal form, now 
wholly abandoned, which the Standard Oil and some others had 
assumed. A “trust,” in the popular American use of the word, is 
an industrial corporation that has managed to acquire a complete or 
- partial monopoly, so that it is in a position to regulate the supply, 
distribution, and price of a given commodity.. Many abuses have 
attended the extremely rapid formation of these mammoth corpora- 
tions. At present they are formed under the general corporation 
laws of one or another of the States, and do business throughout the 
_ Union on the strength of the freedom of inter-state commerce 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 

It is generally admitted that there is need of greater publicity in 
the methods of these corporations, and a much stricter measure of 
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control over their operations than now exists. Their development 
has been accompanied by the somewhat ostentatious growth of great 
personal fortunes; and the mere publication of the amount of Mr. 
Carnegie’s annual income, as disclosed in‘certain legal proceedings 
a few months ago, has had a political effect perhaps more profound 
than the effect of the famous Homestead strike several years ago in 
the Carnegie mills. Mr. Bryan has found his working-men audiences | 
more responsive to his attacks upon the trusts and the plutocracy 
than to his remarks upon any other subject; and his attempt has 
been to identify the Republican party with the growth of corporate 
monopoly and the great development of private wealth. The 
Republican party, however, like the Democratic, is composed in the ~ 
main of a great mass of plain citizens; and it cannot possibly win 
in an election except by sheer force of numbers. The vote of Mr. 
Carnegie or Mr. Rockefeller counts for nothing more than that of the 
-humblest immigrant who has been five years in the United States. 
It is not true in any important sense that either great party is con- 
trolled by' the trusts or corruptly influenced by the plutocratic clique. 
The wise public control of the great industrial corporations is a 
question that requires very careful study; and haste to solve the 
problem will do more harm than good. Mr. Bryan’s diagnosis is of 
doubtful value, and so are his proposed remedies. Nevertheless, a 
great labour vote will be polled for Mr. Bryan in the spirit of general 
antagonism towards rich men and great corporations. 

The Demoérats this year have made quite as much effort to play 
upon nationality prejudices as to stir up the working-men against 
the alleged domination of the country by Republican corporations 
and multi-millionaires. The greater part of this effort has been 
directed towards capturing the German vote. The German element, 
like the Irish, in the United States, is very large, and of great 
importance in politics. ‘The undoubtedly improved relations between 
the Government of the United States and the Government of Great 
Britain have not pleased the Irish politicians... The Democrats have 
insisted that Mr. McKinley has formed a secret alliance with Lord 
Salisbury, by virtue of which England’s policy in South Africa was 
rendered more secure from outside interference. The German- 
Americans have sympathized deeply with the Boers, and many of 
them have been led to believe that the United States Government 
has been on undue terms of intimacy with England. Many thou- 
sands of Germans in the United States, as well as of people from 
other European countries, gave up their old allegiance because they 
hated the system of obligatory military service. They had been 
told in this year’s campaign that the Republican policy is making 
directly for a great standing army, and is to result in conscription, 
with an open English alliance and vast and bloody wars on the 

a horizon, Both parties are issuing campaign leaflets and documents 
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in-many languages, the one side seeking to create, and the other to 
allay, apprehension and prejudice. 

As to the methods of the campaign, it must not be supposed for a 
moment that corruption and bribery are practised to any appreciable 
extent by either side, or that any grossly improper means are coun- 
tenanced by the responsible leaders. If large sums of money are 
used it is because the country is large, and many voters are to bè 
reached by written or spoken arguments. A chief reason, moreover, 
for the cost of a presidential campaign is to be found in the long 
period of time over which it extends. The nominations are made 
‘in June, and the election takes place in November. The campaign 

ecommittee of one party learns the strategy of the other, and 
endeavours to meet it. Thus there develops a very elaborate system 
of propaganda that involves the printing and distribution of many 
millions of copies of pamphlets and the sending out of great numbers 
of speakers whose expenses must ‘be paid. 

Another thing to be born in mind is the fact that the presidential 
election is coincident with the election of a new Congress, and in 
almost all the States is absolutely coincident with the election of 
State executive officers, State legislatures, and county and township 
officers, while in many States the municipal elections are held on the 
same day. Thus, Mr. Bryan on the one side and Mr. McKinley on 
‘the other are not the only candidates to be voted for on the 6th of 
November. Without pausing to make any computation, I may 

‘hazard the assertion that several hundred thousand elective offices 
will be filled on that date, for most of which there are Republican 
candidates on one side arrayed against Democratic candidates on the 
other. The coherence, therefore, of the two great parties is due not 
so much to an intelligent division of public opinion upon great 
questions, as to the keen competition of two great rival armies of 
politicians seeking office under the guise of allegiance to one party 
or the other. 

ALBERT SHAW. 


BRYANISM. 


NGLISHMEN are heavily handicapped in their efforts to keep 
in touch with things American. For this the London journals 
are largely to blame. Their American news is scanty at the 

best, even when it is sober and trustworthy, while much of it is 
merely an echo of the “fake yarns” and impossible trivialities with 
which Americans delight to pad out their newspapers. But neither 
its quantity nor its quality is so great an obstacle to a true gauging 
of American events as the source from which it is drawn. Why 
London editors should persist in stationing their American corre- 
spondents in New York is a mystery that puzzles and disgusts 
Americans as well as all Englishmen who have lived long enough in 
the States to know that Manhattan Island is the one locality of all 
others that most misrepresents the country. For the past four years 
I have been an intermittent resident of New York, and while con- 
fessing it an altogether delightful and comfortable city to live in, 
can bear witness to the uselessness of Broadway and Fifth Avenue as 
points of perspective. The eyes of New York are turned eastward, 
and indeed, as a watch-tower from which to spy out on the pageant 
of European polities, the city is admirable. But of its own hinter- 
land it is as ignorant as the average Englishman is of Scotland; and. 
not only ignorant but superciliously indifferent. It takes up 
towards the West that attitude of “monocular insolence” which I 
heard a clever American pro-Boer describe as the characteristic of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy, and the West in return despises it 
as a colourless reproduction of the luxury and fashions of effete 
Europe, resents the social superiority which it is forced to admit and 
at times hates it as the throne of the “money power.” The notion 
that the West looks to New York for political guidance or waits upon 
its lead in any public question is an utter delusion. New York can 
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damn or boom a’ play, or fix the cut of a dress, or settle with some 
show of authority what is or is not “ the real smart thing,” but there ` 
its influence stops. One never really feels oneself in America until 
New York is left behind, and one is free of its atmosphere of con- 
centrated self-sufficiency. The city is a little world to itself, wholly 
absorbed in its own affairs, and in much closer touch with London 
and Paris than with Chicago or Denver. Socially, and to some 
extent commercially and esthetically, it is still, no doubt, the metro- 
polis of the United States. Every American wants to visit it, and 
most of them do so for business or pleasure; but they are lost in the 
crowd, and do not stay long enough to break down the barrier of 
isolation. Almost any other point would afford a better bird’s-eye 
view of America. In Washington the chance visitor feels himself 
at once in the presence of a composite picture of the great Republic. 
Every State has its representatives there, constantly in receipt of 
reports from their constituents. Their addresses are known, and 
they can always be got at. Pennsylvania Avenue and the lobbies of 
the Capitol focus the opinions of every State between the Atlantic and ` 
the Pacific; and it is there, to the heart of the Commonwealth, that 
English editors should go for their information. Of the many ` 
causes of Anglo-American misunderstandings the facts that England 
rarely looks beyond New York, and New York never looks beyond 
the Hudson are not the least. 

There is this further obstacle to a clear appreciation—that English- 
men are too apt to take the exaggerations of American politics at 
their face value. At three thousand miles it is, of course, difficult 
to know just how much to discount, and no general rule can be laid 
down. But everyone who has weathered a political campaign in 
the States knows that Americans set themselves no limit in the 
rashness and violence of their talk. The mistake lies in assuming 
that their actions will correspond with their language. Nervous, 
emotional, impulsive on the surface, they have an underlying bed-rock 
of conservatism, a tremendous and instinctive moderation beneath 
.the hysteria of the moment. The nation will lash itself into delirium 
over a trifle, but at the crucial moment, and just in time to avert 
the expected convulsion, the habitual self-restraint and good sense 
of the average citizen invariably re-assert themselves. One must 
always bear in mind that a Presidential election is America’s one 
national sport, and the passionate keenness with which they follow 
it is more than proportionate to the great prize to be won, or the 
competitors who are striving to win it, or even the immense area 
over which the game is played. The battlefield is a continent, the 
voters are counted in millions, and for four solid months the cam- 
paign is waged from press and platform, in gigantic mass meetings, 
in parades, processions, and pamphlets, with every stimulus to excite- 
ment, and even passion, Reason is at a discount in any election 
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anywhere; in the States, when the chief magistrate is to be chosen, 
it is simply lost sight of. The campaign managers, who are without 
rivals in their trade, direct all their appeals to the five senses. No 
device is too trivial or underhanded for them to adopt if it will give 
people an impression that their side is bound to win. One hundred 
and twenty thousand office-holders who are fighting for their liveli- 
hood, and five hundred thousand who hope to turn them out, do 
not help to clear the atmosphere of misrepresentation and strong 
adjectives; and the people, quickly and deeply stirred, find them- 
selves taking sides in a Titanic feud of charges, challenges, recrimi- 
nations, and innuendoes without end. But the disorderliness is 
of the tongue only. So far as actual tumult goes—meetings broken 
up, platforms stormed and speakers shouted down, and all the other 
aids to reflection that we know so well here—I must confess that 
the election of an American President is a far more decent and 
impressive proceeding than the election of an English Parliament. 
There could not be a better proof of the essential orderliness of the 
American people than that the wild, and even ferocious, language 
of the politicians should fail to disturb it; nor, conversely, could 
there be a better proof of the flimsy foundation on which that 
language rests. 

T lay stress on the inadequacy of New York as a guide to American 
opinion. and on the deceptiveness of American political speakers, 
when taken too literally, because, more even than the impregnable 
monometallism of Lombard Street, these two causes contrived to 
prejudice Englishmen against Bryanism in 1896, and still mis: 
represent a movement which may triumph in November, which will 
certainly succeed in the long run, though perhaps in a modified 
form, and which has, at any rate, the fervent backing of over six 
million Americans. I do not know how much stock English states- 
men still take in the Anglo-American entente. Presumably the 
failure of the Joint High Commission, the “ abruptness ” of American 
policy in Nicaragua, the hostility of the majority of Americans, 
though not, thanks to Mr. John Hay, of the State Department, 
during the Transvaal War, the tariff applied to Porto Rico, which 
is slowly ruining British trade with that island, the abandonment of 
the “ open door ” in the Philippines, the commotion over the Alaskan 
modus vivendi, which may,end in driving Mr. Hay out of office, and 
the zig-zag course pursued by the Administration in China have 
_ somewhat modified the roseate expectations of 1898. But, assuming 
that American friendship and American Imperialism will eventu- 
ally bring more profit to the British Empire than they have done 
so far, and taking it for granted that the Anglo-American entente 
is a thing to be encouraged, even at the risk of still further alienating 
Europe, I may point out that we are acting rather foolishly in putting 
all our eggs into the Republican basket. If permanent harmony is 
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to be secured between Downing Street and Washington we must 
refrain from taking sides in Ameriean politics. Otherwise we lay 
ourselves open to alternating moods of cordiality and resentment, 
which can only end in making British friendship a party question 
—a far more mischievous result than even a straight return to the 
pre-’98 relations.~ For instance, it may be a good stroke of business 
for a British Prime Minister to curry favour with America by 
publicly flouting her antagonist, Spain, though, in view of the 
delicacy of our position at Gibraltar and of the colossal conflict that 
is slowly shaping itself over the possession of Ceuta, even that is 
a doubtful proposition; but, at any rate, it will not do to neutralise 
the effect of that, or of any other good turn done to America as a whole, — 
by hailing a Republican triumph as “a splendid pronouncement on 
“ behalf of the principles which lie at the base of all human society.” 
Such a comment may flatter one half of the country, but it exas- 
perates the other half; and, as it happens, the offended portion has 
also more Celtic blood in it, and therefore better memories for a 
slight. Lord Salisbury could hardly have been led into his indiscre- 
tion if English opinion had not blindly followed the guidance of New 
York, and accepted all its fulminations against Bryanism and all 
its prophecies of what would happen if Mr. Bryan were elected as 
revelations of the real and exclusive truth. In New York it was, 
-and still is, heresy to say a word in favour of Mr. Bryan’s domestic 
programme. New Yorkers thought and spoke of the Democratic 
party as under the domination of men who, at best, were lunatics— 
and insincere in their lunacy—and at worst, robbers, revolutionists, 
incendiaries, and anarchists; and London seemed to find no difficulty 
in endorsing and emphasising their verdict. The consequence is that 
England finds herself, more or less, openly antagonistic to at least 
half the Amefican electorate, and unusually well disposed towards the 
other half—a state of affaits that no one can regard without uneasi- 
ness. It never does an American party any good to be thought 
over-friendly to England. Of that the present campaign has given 
proof in plenty. The Democrats are paying back. Lord Salis- 
bury’s compliment with interest, and pummelling us to their hearts’ 
and lungs’ content, and the Republicans, with whom we are accused 
of having a secret alliance, do not dare to say a word in our defence. 
Twent through the campaign of 1896 from start to finish, travelling 
widely over the country, and so far from being convinced that the 
Bryanites were the abandoned party they were painted in New York, 
the conclusion I came to was that the sharp curve they took at the 
Chicago Convention marked the beginning of a new movement and a 
new force in American politics, having for their ultimate aims the 
emancipation of the working classes from the oppression of organized 
wealth and a return to a broader and more equitable democracy. The 
violence of recoil from the doctrines of the Chicago platform and their 
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condemnation by a majority of the people were due to that reserve 
force of Conservatism of which I have spoken. The idea was 
industriously spread abroad that Bryanism was an attack on 
property—which Americans worship almost as much as they worship 
a majority—on society and on the national honour. When such are 
the issues, or, which comes pretty much to the same thing, when such 
are believed to be the issues, the American verdict can always be 
foretold. Americans are anything but Radicals in their politics. 
Mr. Bryan is the first American Radical, and his programme shocked 
the sense of the country as Free Trade shocked the Tory squires of 
sixty years ago. But Free Trade triumphed; even Chartism, which 
is a much nearer parallel to the new movement in the States, and 
like it, was thought to imperil the very Constitution itself, has carried 
three of its half-dozen points. I have little doubt that ultimately 
all that is reasonable in Bryanism will be granted, and that twenty 
years hence Americans will be asking in wonder what the voters of 
1896 could find in such a ‘harmless document as the Chicago platform 
to frighten them into believing that the Republic was endangered. 
‘Taking it just as it stands, after its readoption by the Kansas City 
Convention, there is nothing in it one half so revolutionary as the 
proposals of the Newcastle programme. And yet, by one of those 
curious twists which are the salt of international relations, Americans, 

in their views of English politics, are instinctive Gladstonians. 
Of all the planks in the Chicago platform of 1896, most of which 
_ were reaffirmed with additions by the Kansas City Convention of 
1900, there was only one—putting Free Silver aside for a moment— 
to which an English Liberal would not wholly subscribe. That was 
the clause not obscurely threatening to pack the Supreme Court with 
enough Democratic judges to secure a reversal of the decree that 
pronounced an income-tax unconstitutional. The threat was un- 
doubtedly grave, and the open expression of it a folly. To 
Republicans it was especially obnoxious, as more than once in their 
party history they had put into practice the very dodge they were 
now called on to denounce as an attack on the purity and indepen- 
dence of the Judiciary. A great many people who might have 
swallowed Free Silver were revolted by this tndisguised assault on 
the tribunal that all Americans reverence as the trusted safeguard of 
their Constitution. However, one has to remember, not in excuse 
but certainly in palliation of the Democratic attitude, that an income- 
tax was imposed during the Civil War, and for some years afterwards, 
and only dropped because the Treasury had accumulated more money 
than it knew what to do with; that its legality was never questioned 
until its restoration during Mr. Cleveland’s second term of office ; 
and that even then the Supreme Court pronounced it valid, and only 
reversed their decision on a rehearing, when one of the Justices went 
back’ on his previous convictions. No American will deny that the 
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manner in which the final verdict was reached shook the faith of the 
people in the impartiality of the Supreme Court. The decision was 
commonly, I do not say justly, believed to have been influenced by 
polřtical considerations. The Republicans certainly hailed it as a 
party victory. The Democratic view of the matter was that what 
politics had done, politics could undo; and dangerous as this 
occasional reflex action of polities on the Judiciary might seem to be, 
I believe it almost a necessity to a people living under a written 
Constitution. The Americans, as Mr. Bryce says, have more than 
once been obliged to bend their Constitution to avoid being forced to 
break it; and I make no doubt that when the Democrats are in office 
again the fullest legal sanction will be forthcoming for the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax. It is one of the disadvantages of being 
governed by an all but immutable Constitution that progress cannot 
always advance in a bee line, but must sometimes take circuitous and 
even devious routes. The Kansas City Convention wisely omitted 
to menace the Supreme Court, but reaffirmed its belief in the wisdom 
of an income-tax. Thanks to the Spanish war taxes, Americans are 
getting over their horror of direct Federal taxation, and when they 
are converted once more to the expediency of an income-tax, I do not _ 
think the Supreme Court will again stand in their way. 

Apart from this effort to force the Judiciary to keep pace with the 
reformers instead of with the times, there is, as‘I ‘have said, little in 
the Bryanite programme that is not in line with Liberal principles 
as we knew them here up to 1880. Plant the average English 

‘Liberal in the States and the odds are almost anything i in favour of 
his joining the Democratic party. He would recognize broadly that 
the American Democrats are fighting the very battle for individual 

liberty which the English Liberals have fought and largely won. 
' He would be in favour of a tariff for revenue only. So are the 
Democrats. He would declare war on trusts and rings and 
monopolies, on all the terrible instruments of oppression which the 
American plutocracy has acquired and wields with cynical remorse- 
lessness. So do Mr. Bryan and his followers. His Home Rule pro- 


- clivities, justifiable in this case, would lead him to denounce 


“arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local affairs.” That, 
too, is a plank in the Democratic platform. Above all he would 
oppose with all ‘his might “ government by injunction.” English- 
men who have been taught by the New York press to believe that 
the Bryanites are the enemies of society and the friends and abettors 
of all forms of lawlessness and disorder can hardly have any idea of 
what it is they really protest against. “Government by injunction ” 
_marks the extreme of power aiid control which Capital has yet 
reached in its relations with Labour. In England, where property 
is much less sacred, individual rights more respected and legis- 
„lation far more socialistic than in the States, so violent an innovation. 
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on the ordinary principles of jurisprudence would be simply unthink- 
able. Even in America it was, I believe, commonly held to be 
. unsound and dangerous before it became a party question. It 
belongs in spirit to the days when tenant-right was landlord-wrong, 
and trade unions comfortably illegal. Even the German Emperor, 
in the mood that inspired the Strikes Bill, never dared to ask for 
German capitalists one quarter of the powers that American 
employers have asked and received. Under “government by 
“injunction” a judge may first make a law, then decide without the 
help of a jury whether it has been broken, and finally punish any 
infringement of it as contempt of court at his unlimited discretion. 
In the same person are summed up the offices of judge, legislator and 
executioner. He can order a man to go to work or to stay at work 
and send him to prison if he disobeys; he can prevent employees 
from striking even when their wages have been cut, and he can 
make it'an offence for them to encourage others to strike; he can 
forbid a trade union leader or the officer of any labour association 
to address the servants of a corporation with a view to inducing them 
to leave work; in short, he can bring the whole power of the law and 
of the State militia to quell any disturbance, or the slightest prospect 
of a disturbance, in any company that cares to come before him and 
apply for an injunction. Englishmen may get an envious idea of the 
American respect for property when an attack on such a system can 
be described as, and really believed to be, “a crime against society.” 
I come now to Free Silver. Here, again, the vicious and reckless 
vituperation of American politicians has overshadowed the real 
nature of that issue. The Democrats declared in 1896, and again 
in 1900, for the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the legal 
ratio of 16 to 1, with or without the concurrent action of other 
Powers. The Republicans also pledged themselves to secure bimetal- 
lism, but only through the co-operation of the leading commercial 
nations. This pledge they have since thrown overboard, after a 
faint-hearted attempt to act upon it. Their colours are now nailed 
firmly to the Gold Standard, and, so far as currency is an issue at 
all in the present campaign, it is a square fight between Gold and 
Silver. But in 1896 neither the Republicans nor the country as a 
whole were as much in favour of the single standard as they are 
to-day. The issue was between bimetallism to be adopted by the 
United States forthwith, independently of other nations, and bimetal- 
lism to be promoted by international agreement. No one can say 
that the difference between these two proposals was great enough to 
warrant all the accusations hurled against’ the Democratic party. 
The cry that the Democrats were advocating “dishonest money” 
with a view to enabling the mortgaged farmers of the West and 
South to pay off their debts in depreciated dollars was mere elec- 
tioneering. It won thousands of votes because Americans never go 
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wrong when they believe themselves confronted by a moral problem; 
but .it most- shamelessly shirked and perverted the real issue. It 
does not need an expert economist to see that an appreciating dollar 
.is as “dishonest” to the debtor ‘as a depreciating dollar to the 
_ereditor. The Democrats, of course, absolutely repelled the idea that 
there was anything immoral in their policy. They claimed that 
the demonetisation of silver in 1878 artificially raised the value of 
gold, relatively to commodities in general, and that they were pro- 
posing to right a great wrong; and unless we throw over Burke’s 
‘maxim altogether it is impossible to bring a general indictment of | 
dishonesty against six million men, or suppose for a moment that 
they were consciously advocating a fraud. Our own experience 
should help us to rise above such puerile generalisations ‘as “The 
“East stands for gold and honesty; the West for silver and 
“ knavery.” The Indian mints were closed to silver in 1893, and . 
there has been a pretty: constant agitation- ever since to have them ` 
reopened. The Washington mints were closed to silver in 1873, ` 
and Mr. Bryan’s demand was the climax to a long agitation to have 
them reopened. Those who are in favour of the free coinage of the 


_ rupee may be as wise or as unwise as you please ; but they are not... 


necessarily immoral. Neither were those who, in 1896, sprang ap 
to clamour for the free coinage of the dollar. 

‘I say nothing on the economic aspect of the question, partly 
because I cannot speak on it with the smallest pretence to authority, 
chiefly because I'am convinced that the-demand fof Free Silver was not 
primarily an economic but a social and industrial agitation. Bryanism 
is a‘duplication under four heads of the old-world struggle between 
the rich and the poor, between Capital and Labour. The Bryanites 
‘denounce the Dingley Tariff Bill less as a mistake in fiscal policy 
‘than as a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies; they denounce 
trusts and monopolies because they doom or threaten to doom the 
youth of America to clerkships i in the employ of a handful of multi-. 
millionaires; they denounce “government by injunction” -as an 
unscrupulous breach of the proper rights of Capital; and they favour 
Free Silver because they see in the Gold Standard ‘one- more 
instrument òf oppression and one more proof of the sinister alliance 
between Wall Street and Washington. The Free Silver movement 
came to a head after several years of unexanipled commercial.depres- , 
sion, leading up to and following the great crash of 1893. Bad 
trade, bad harvests, and a succession of labour disputes, marked with 
all the peculiar ferocity that Americans throw into their attack and 
defence of Capital, had put the mortgaged farmers of the: West and 
the hungry, dissatisfied artisan in ‘the mood for. almost: any solution’ 
that promised relief. “Free Silver was offered them by men: who 
honestly believed that “the crime of ’73” was,the cause of all the - 
‘country’s misfortunes. They: accepted it voraciously, not -because: 
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they had formed the same opinion of the currency problem as their 

leaders, or because they exactly understood or even cared to under- 

stand what was meant by “the parity of the metals” and “the 

“ratio of 16 to 1,” but because they.felt vaguely that things were 

not right, that wealth-was too powerful, Capital too truculent, and 

Labour overborne and oppressed. “A great party had found its 

“creed and formula, a cause had found its watchword and rallying- 

“point, a suffering people had found the key to its deliverance, 

“humanity had found a new hope and inspiration.” Not many, I 

suspect, of those who voted for Free Silver had any clear idea of 

what it was all about. It would be paying even the intelligence of 

the average American an excessive compliment to suppose they had, 

The Eastern Democrats, being more immediately under the influence 

of Capital, were very lukewarm in its advocacy, and accepted it, when 

they accepted it at all, from a spirit of party loyalty; while the 
Westerners and those of the South and Middle West saw in: its 

adoption what seemed a chance of escape from conditions well-nigh 

desperate. They were told that all their troubles sprang from the 

suspetision of the free coinage of silver, and that its restoration was 

the only and the all-sufficient remedy; and they accepted it and 

supported it in the hope of bettering their estate, and by.way of 
protest against the overwhelming power of wealth. Bryanism, in 
short, was a sort of Chartist movement fighting under an economic 
banner. 

~ That. this estimate of its origin and tendencies is not unreasonable 
is shown by the steady decline of the Free Silver agitation under the 
pressure of prosperity. Abundant harvests and a swift recovery of 
trade, followed by an unexampled outpouring of capital; have at least 
proved that good times are possible even when the Washington 
mints are closed to silver, The lesson has had its effect, Free Silver, 
that the Chicago platform-framers staked everything on, was only 
adopted by the Kansas City Convention by two votes and after à 
bitter tussle; amd even so chiefly by way of compliment to Mr. Bryan's 
magnificent perversity in sticking to a measure which the country 
had already repudiated. Mr. Bryan is wedded tò Free Silver, and 

without Mr. Bryan the Democrats are helpless. But it is no longer 
the issue it was. The country is too prosperdus and contented to 
worry much about its standards of value, and Mr. Bryan recognises 

this by adopting the tactics of the Newcastle Programme and sand- 

wiching Free Silver between Imperialism and the question of Trusts. 

There is more to be said for his attitude on Expansion than most 

Englishmen imagine, but the issue is not a natural development 

of the movement he has set on foot, but an accidental grafting due to 

the events of 1898. That movement, as I have tried to show, is not 

by any means the revolutionary agitation it appears to Wall Street. 

Jt is aimed against abuses that would never be tolerated in England, 

YOL., LXXVIII. au 
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and: against a system we aye long since swept away į and if it is 
mingled’ with much folly and ignorance, it is only. repeating the 
experience ôf every reform movement the world has yet seen: That 
it will win at the forthcoming election is ‘not;’ I think, likely— 
though it, may capture the ‘House of- Representatives—because the 
. country. is prosperous and Americans have no intention of stultifying 
themselves by hauling down ‘the flag in~the Philippines. It is even 
, possible ‘that when Imperialisin is ‘out of the way, and the lean years 
ome,-as they are bound to do, Free Silver will not agaizi be the party ` 


war-cry. But- the ‘agitation that began’ with Mr. Bryan and Free aes. 
`- Silver will continue’ under other leaders and‘ other banners. ‘Unless 


it is wisely met, it may even jeopardise the Republic itself. -It must 
‘at all events ‘profoundly ‘affect’ not, only’ the social and industrial 
‘future, but the entire civilization of the American people. 7 
_, Ladmit thatit is difficult for England just ‘at present to feel over 
_cordial-to the Democratic Party.’ Mr. Bryan did not spare us-in 996; 
‘and he, is. not sparing us now. But we have to remember ‘that the 
Democratie opposition to Imperialism’ and to: England ‘as. ‘the arch 
example of that policy is simply an accident of polities. “Had Mr, 
- Bryan been in office-whén the Spanish war broke out English sym; 
pathy would haye been. no’ Jess ‘active and unstinted;°:but in that- 
ease. we should have had the ‘Republicans Accusing us of being: the 
„secret allies of the administration, and weeping ‘over the’ extinction 
of the two South African “republics,” just as the Democrats are. 
doing now. We have'also to remember that although a lower tariff, 

if not- actual: Free Trade; i is.one of the certainties of the industrial - 
future of America, it is the Democratic: party that will! hasten its. | 
advent; ‘and, by the bye, ‘when it does come, we: shall~find: the 
“Republicans declaring it to bé the result of “ English dictation,” just 


‘as the Democrats now denounce the Gold Standard aš an invention 


of Lombard Street.. Furthermore, when’ Bryanism is purged :of. its ; 
-economic heresies, ‘we’ may be able to look not.uncharitably ona > ` 
movement that aims at making America almost as democratic as we 
are ourselves. -And-finally; a marked bias for either of the two great: 
American, parties ‘is not the way improve ‘our relations wath te 
À country as a whole: 


‘ 
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QUESTION which has lately excited a great deal of attention 
is, what are the limits of elementary education, and where, if 
at all, should the line be drawn between elementary and 

secondary education. Another question closely related to the first is 
whether managers of elementary schools, and specially the great 
urban School Boards have violated the law, and are giving instruction 
beyond that which the law allows them to give. 

There is a third question as to the action of the Board of Education 
and their policy in refusing, at any rate as far as Parliamentary 
grants are concerned, public aid to the more advanced range of 
popular education. 

If a limited and narrow view of what should be brought within the 
reach of the industrial class should prevail, if both the range of 
knowledge and the age of the scholar should be limited and cut down, 
there will be a tendency to say that, whatever the law may be now, 
it should at any rate be made clear for the future that the expansion 
of popular education shall not be permitted, and those who are in 
favour of limiting the range of popular instruction will sympathise 
with a Board of Education which uses its administrative power in this 
direction. But in reference to the working-class, and to the lower 
middle-class, who are those who almost entirely fill our elementary 
schools, what, if any, should be the upward limit to which they should 
be encouraged to send their children to school? 

The law now establishes the presumption that the age of com- 
pulsory attendance should extend up tô fourteen. 

School Boards, by their bye-laws, can prescribe the seventh 
standard as the standard of exemption, and fourteen as the age up 
to which the bye-laws shall apply. 

"Phere seems to be a notion floating in the air in the neighbourhood 
of Whitehall that henceforward the obligations imposed on the 

2u2 
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unwilling parent shall be the measure of the rights of the self- 
denying parent who desires to extend his child’s educational oppor- 
tunities. , 

The law gives a parent the right to demand free education for his 
child up to the age of fifteen, and imposes on School Boards the duty 
of supplying that free education. But there is no doubt that there 
are indications of policy in the present Board of Education which 

‘show that this legal right and this legal obligation are in danger of 
being undermined. 

Certainly we cannot kope that, in the present state of public opinion, 
and in the present social and material condition of the working-class, 
a large percentage of scholars will stay beyond fourteen. But is it | 
desirable to close the door of the school in the face of those who 
continue to seek admissién P 

It is generally recognised that in the skilled trades the age either 
for apprenticeship or for the informal entry into the lower stages of 
the craft is at youngest fifteen, and generally nearer sixteen. 

If a boy is turned out of school at fourteen, he rapidly loses, in 
the two critical years that follow, the knowledge and the aptitude 
which might have been strengthened and developed. The parent’s 

desire for the boy’s earnings encourage him to let the boy drift into 
the class of errand -boys, or find himself perched at the end of a van, ` 
and so as his age and strength increase the boy goes to swell the 
ranks of unskilled labour. 

Tt certainly seems reasonable that we should welcome and encourage 
those who will make an effort to secure a brighter future for their 
sons. : 

In the case of the girls there is father more readiness to keep them 
at school, and it is certainly quite as desirable that they should stay 
on. of 

Our teaching staff is more and more, as years go by, composed of 
women who enter the profession as pupil teachers. These must be 
over fifteen when they are accepted (except in rural districts), and 
as they are almost entirely recruited from the elementary schools, they 
should be encouraged to continue as scholars until the time comes 
for them to be indentured. 

In London the Board pupil teachers are mainly recruited fiom the 
Board’s higher-grade schools, where girls desirous of this career have 
been in the habit of staying up to the age of fifteen or sixteen. 

-It seems difficult to argue this question of the retention in school of 
those who wish to stay and study, because it is hard to imagine any 
reasonable person wishing to turn them out. And hitherto the policy 
of the Education Department has, in this respect, been fairly friendly 
to: the prolongation of education. But we now have intimation, in 
official documents and im the speeches of officials, that this policy is 
being reversed. 
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If we look to Scotland, the popular education’ in which is under the 
same Duke of Devonshire who is the titular head of the English 
department, we find that the Code for Elementary Schools (art. 6, 
c.d.) lays down (art. 25) that attendances are reckoned for scholars 
from the age of three to eighteen, and, moreover, very liberal grants 
are provided for scholars who have passed the “merit” certificate 
examination—equal to the work of Standard VI.—that is for scholars 
from about the age of twelve up to eighteen. 

And for many years the English code also recognised attendance 
of scholars in the day school, and paid grants for them, whether 
working in the standards or beyond the standards, up to the age of 
eighteen. This year, for the first time, it is declared by the code that 
the attendance of a scholar over fourteen, who has worked for a year 
in Standard VIL., is not to be recognised, and the Education Act of 
.1890 further deprives the managers of the fee grant to which they 
were entitled for such scholars up to the age of fifteen. Undoubtedly 
these enactments and the substitution of the block grant for the 
previous grant, while largely aiding-the more backward and rural 
schools where children leave early and are principally in the lower 
standards, have tended to inflict serious financial loss on the’ better 
town schools, especially those managed by boards, and the general 
operation of the changes is to accentuate the more strictly elementary 
side of our popular education. Much dissatisfaction was.roused by 
. these proposals, and it is no secret that an active opposition organised 
in the northern counties, and led by Conservatives, caused serious 
apprehension to the Government. Mr. Balfour and the whips had 
to come into action and check the zeal of Sir John Gorst, who openly 
makes the boast that as he failed by legislation to supersede School 
Boards by county councils, he will do administratively what he can- 
not do by law., ' 

The consequence of the intimations of defection from Parliamentary 
supporters led to the sudden production of what is known as the 
Higher Elementary Schools Minute. _ ; : 

This Minute, though it contains many matters needing amend- 
ment, and though it euts down the liberty hitherto enjoyed by 
School Boards in the higher sections of their work, was welcomed 
as an indication that the Government did intend to some extent to 
compensate for the injury which their new code inflicted upon higher 
elementary education. . 

It had long been felt by many that the organisation of a “ School 
“of Science,” which was the form in which most School Boards 
had sought for more liberal State aid for their higher grade schools, 
was not the best way to prepare the industrial classes for active life.’ 
It might suit some industrial towns, but it was not generally applic- 
able to the country, and it was especially unsuited for the higher 
education of girls, 
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When: the subject came on for debate in the House of Commons 
Professor Jebb was -put-forward, we might almost say put up, to 
give a conciliatory. exposition of the Minute, in which he spoke of 
‘the. projected schools as of a new type, and indicated that the Board 
‘of Education would. be open-minded in considering’ practical 
criticisms. 

Sir John Gorst took occasion to say that after the clear exposition . 
of the Minute by his friend and colleague-he had nothing -to add, 
‘and peace and harmony ‘united with declarations of confidence iù 
the Government to smooth thé way. 

But waiving other cfiticisms on the scheme indicated > the new, 


Minute, two serious drawbacks revéaled themselves as soon’as the . > 


danger of Parliamentary opposition was passed. 1. It was 
announced that the schools to be recognised must be closely similar 
„to the elementary course of a school of.science, and before recognition 
must be fully equipped with laboratories.” 2. That the number of 
schools to be recognised would be strictly. limited. . A full analysis 
of the correspondence between the Board of Education and numerous ` 
School Boards shows- that the Department are not only construing ` 
their own Minute most narrowly, as against those who would set . 
up these schools, but are actually. importing info the Minute pact 
which is ‘not there. 

_ Thus the Minute asks for titne-tables to be submitted, ee states f 
that the inspector, who, by the context, would naturally be taken to 
be the Government inspector for the district, shall report and make 
‘a recommendation on the suitability of the instruction to the 
, circumstances | of the scholars and the neighbourhood. And yet wè 
are now told that for boys and. girls alike in commercial towns; 
manufacturing towns, residential towns, there ‘must be one curricu- 
lum of a dominant scientific type. 
. The Board of Education have even gone beyond their own diosa 
and are asking for more time to be spent on practical. science than 
the directory requires in a school of science. 

- This conduct is the more extraordinary in the -case of London; i 
when it-is remembered that only about a- year ago the Board of 
. Education urged upon the School Board for London, in the case of: 
the, district of Hammersmith and Fulham, that they should organise 
-- their. higher grade school, not on the_lines of a school of science, as 
suggested by their South Kensington section, but with a more modern 
curriculum, giving. more prorsns to ‘languages and. Hieray 
subjects.. 

This suggestion lan to a eottarense between the School Drd , 
and the chief inspector of the Board of Education, who was authorised 
to attend it, and as a consequence the School Board ye the 
recommendations of the Board of Education. 

When the School Board forwarded areata with dine: tables 
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framed on this agreenient, they were surprised to be told that these 
were, not the schools which the Department intended to encourage. 
The excuse then given was, that as such schools were not as' costly 
as schools of science, the grants were out of proportion to the prob- 
able expenditure.” ` l 

This excuse could easily have been disproved, for, in fact, the 
cost of these schools will be determined by the quality and number 
of the staff, and-the School Board for London could have shown 
very soon that these modern schools of theirs aro better staffed and 
cost more per head than many schools which will be allowed 
recognition. 

Since then the Duke of Devonshire has been encouraged to put 
forward another excuse, which will no more bear examination than 
the other. In his speech at Manchester, at the opening of the Central 
Higher Grade School, he said that Parliament had recognised science 
teaching. It had recognised elementary teaching, but it had not 
recognised commercial teaching, and it would be an improper thing 
for his Board to go beyond the indicated desire of Parliament.. 

As a matter of fact, Parliament has imposed no such limitations, 
and the Education Department has never hesitated by its Minutes to 
vary the previous indications of Parliamentary sanction. 

Some years ago “schools of science” were much more scientific 
than they are now. The Science and Art Department thought fit 
by a Minute which is not even laid before Parliament as a preliminary 
to its operation, materially to alter the conditions under which grants 
are paid to schools of science (see Directory LVII.), “A school of 
“ science must provide a thorough and progressive course of education 
“in science, combined with literary or commercial instruction, adapted 
“to students whose education is such as would fit them to enter 
“Standard VII. of the English Code for: a Public Elementary 
“School,” and further on it is provided. “not less than ten hours 
“ must be given to literary subjects.” . A stroke of the pen might have 
varied the proportions’ between science and literature as they have 

- been varied before. ae f . 

But if we want further to tèst the worthlessness of the statements, 
which, apparently, are furnished to the Duke by the permanent 
officials, who ought to know the facts of their Department, let us turn 
to Scotland, where, as has been said before, the Duke is also the 
titular head of the Education Department. In Scotland higher grade 
elementary schools. for scholars from twelve to eighteen are liberally 
subsidised by the State. This has been done: by departmental 
minutes, and all that Parliament. has to do is to- vote the money. 
Private members may try to refuse the money if they disapprove, but 

.the initiative as to its application rightly rests with the Executive. 


_ * Answer of Sir J. Gorst to Mr. Lough, M.P., House of Commons, July 27, 1900. 
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-I quote from the‘most recent report for 1900 of the Scotch Depart- 
ment, signed “ Devonshire,” and I find. there, .p. 15, that’ these 
higher. grade schools or departments. “ are intended to provide 


sf o yp iometig training in science, or in subjects appertaining -to` ` 


“ commerce or specially suited to girls, or to special classes of pupils 

‘on a liberal scale.” Here we have at least four optional courses of 
sy and I read on-the samé page: “In the framing of courses for 

“advanced departments, a large discretion has been left to managers.” `` 
It would be cruel to comment on the state of things shown. by the 
Scotch Code and the South Kensington Directory, and then: revert to 
the utterances at Manchester of the official head responsible for the 
above official action. . “Much further’ information bearing ‘out the 
above. quotations may ‘be found in the same report, especially in 
chapter 9 of the Scotch Code, where the important and useful 
provision will be found (art. 188) that a higher grade school may be 
recdgnised as giving two or more alternative courses, a provision most 
essential, especially. in mixed schools. But it is. needless to. pee 

further what has already been démonstrated. 

Let me now turn to the legality of the action of School Boards in 
carrying ‘popular education beyond the standards. The Duke. of 
Devonshire, in his later phase of life as President of the Council, in 
an administration which he tells us will do nothing unfavourable-to 
the denominational. party, suggests that School Boards have gone 
beyond their. legal powers in giving education such as is found in ` 
their higher grade schools, He is.careful to limit his remarks to ony 
schools, 

.. Now, the range of iakin of School Boards is limited by the fact, 
that their schools must be public elementary schools, and we find the ` 
definition of an elementary school in the Act of 1870. It is there 
defined as a school at which elementary education is the principal 
part-of the education given, and where the ordinary payments mn 
_ each scholar do not exceed 9d. a week: 

Thus there is: an element- in the school. which, 'need not be 
elementary. How far this may’ go we see by ‘previous English 
codes.and the present Scotch code, which aids elementary education 
up to the-age ‘of eighteen, and clearly the higher elementary school . 
_ Minute,- by aiding schools where scholars may remain up to an age 
~ between fifteen and sixteen, shows that these schools, with -their 
‘curriculum, satisfy the. definition of the Act. The fact that-the 
Board of Education are reluctant to spend public money -on aiding 
more than a few of them cannot affect the fact that the range of 
teaching does not go so high as to make the principal part of the 
teaching higher than elementary. The Government for the time 
being has an-absolute right to give or to withhold grants other than - 
those secured by Act of Parliament, but should they withhold all 
grants for scholars ‘over twelve and studying beyond Standard V; 
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` that would not make it illegal for School Boards to educate them, 
though they might impose a heavier burden on the locality. What is 
happening is not that School Boards are going beyond their legal 
rights, but that the Board of Education are endeavouring from year 
to year, by alterations in the Code and in the Directory, to intraduce 
illegality where none existed. i 

We are told now that it is illegal to provide education for scholars 
aided by the Science and Art Department. No one dreamt of this 
in connection with elementary schools at the passing of the Act of 
1870. Thus in the Directory of that year, pp. 16-17, there will be 
found provisions for founding elementary school scholarships for 
scholars between twelve and sixteen, worth £5 a year, and tenable 
at an elementary day school on condition that the holder obtain at 
` least a second-class in the elementary stage of some one or more 
- branches of science at succeeding May examinations, and on the same 
page other scholarships of £10 a year to.be held in elementary schools 
on somewhat stricter conditions are also mentioned. 

It is notorious, if the Duke of Devonshire attdches so much import- 
ance to the intentions of Parliament, that the Science and Art 
Department, and its grants, were founded and maintained for many 
years for the benefit of the industrial classes, and the limits of 
income for those who took advantage of it were closely restricted. 
Now all those limits have disappeared, and these grants are being 
converted into the endowment of secondary and middle-class 
education, They even go to swell the dividends of trading com- 
panies. But if anyone would know what was the former conception 
of the function of that Department let him ‘read the following 
quotations from Mr. T. Huxley, so long a conspicuous official of that 
Department. In vol. 3 of Huxley’s Collected Essays, p. 131, will 
be found notes of a speech delivered by him in 1869 at the Liverpool 
Philomathic Society. He there says: “In advocating the intro- 
“ duction of physical science as a leading element in education, I 
“by no means refer only to the higher schools. On the contrary, I 
“ believe that such a change is even more imperatively called for in 
“ these primary schools in which the children of the poor are expected 
“to turn to the best account the little time they can devote to the 
“acquisition of knowledge. A great step has already been made in 
“this direction by the establishment of science classes under the 
“Department of Science and Art., A measure which came 
“into existence unnoticed, but which will, I believe, turn 
“out to be of more importance to the welfare of the 
“people than many political changes over which the noise 
“of battle has rent the air.” I should like to quote more 
of this passage, but space forbids. The following quotation is also 
important. In 1876 Mr. Huxley delivered a formal address on the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore. He then 
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ca (Essays; vol. 3, p. 252) : - “ Thèrë is“nob'the slightest’ difficulty 
~ fin giving sound alane y ‘instruction in physics, in’ chemié- 
“try, and in the elements of human’ physiology in ordinary 
“schools.” . 5 . I am not saying this’ -without full practical 
s justification- for the statement. For the last eighteen years we 
“have had in England , a system of élenientary science teaching 
“carried out under the auspices ‘of thé Science and Art Department, 
g “by ` which elementary ‘scientific instruction is made -ieadily ` 
“accessible to the scholars in all. „the nenene schools of thé 
£ country.” : : 
- If we turn to i code of 1871, at the-outset of the School Board 
system, ` we find, Article 21: “No grant may be claimed for specific 
f “subjects oñ account of any scholars for whose proficiency in the 
- ‘same subject grants are made by the Science and Art Department.” 
: These subjects - included, algebra, - geometry, natural philosophy; l 
physical. geography; ` animal „physiology, ete. 
; The misfortune in connection, with this question of higher ~ 
‘elementary educationis that the Board of Education in’ the last tiwo 
or three- years’has been rapidly drifting into a position of dogged 
-hostility to School Boards, and consequently takes up a position: of 
hostility to all expansion of elementary education. F 
In: 1897, when the quéstion of delimitation between inane, 
j and. secondary education was coming to the front, an important 
-conferenéé was held at the Education Départment, under the presi+ 
‘dency -of' Sir George Kekewich, where representatives of the head 
` masters, of, secondary schools and of the head-masters of higher. grade 
. schools ‘and schools óf sciénce’met. They came to the conclusion that 
the: elementary school system should include. higher grade schools, 
where the course of instruction might inélude three years’ work 
beyond tlie standards; that'is up to the age of.sixteen at least.. That ` 
these'schools should have varied curricula, not necessarily that of a: 
‘school of science. They held that the discrimination’ between. these 
schools ‘and secondary. schools would be found partly in the fact that’ 
these higher grade schools would grow out. of the elementary school; 
and. would, therefore, handle the subjects taught more with:a.view . 
to; practical life, whereas secondary schools would aim moreat general ; 
culture: Secéndly,: they. desired: these` schools’ to be free, só as. to 
reach, the social class who mainly. frequent the elementary schools.* “ 
. Had the Government given effect to this agreement, ‘they might 
Ta done, much for popular ‘education. 
- They:may-yet redeém thè past by ‘granting to: the industrial slides 
of England what-the.same classes enjoy in Scotland, the free è expan“ 
. sion of the popular’ school into a higher section“wherever there ‘are 
found scholars ready and willing’ to stay on. The narrow limitations . 
of the Minute will have to disappear sooner or later. But it, is 
“grievous that those who should epOUTRBe and foster education ‘should 
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be those who, by illusory Minutes and ‘strained interpretation, keep 
the word of promise to our ear and break it to our hope.- Whatever 
may be the illusions fostered by a large Parliamentary majority, the 
Government will find that the nation cannot afford to‘havé the popular 
education, on which so’ much of the superstructuré. must rest, 
crippled, hampered or degraded.: - a eee, i ' a 

The Trades Union Congress has passed, a weighty tesolution on 
this education question, in which they specially deal with the attacks 
on higher, grade education. No doubt working-class opinion is’ not 
easily moved on this question, but if roused it will be unanimous in 
demanding that the labouring classes ‘shall not be robbed of their 
best and almost their only inheritance, the right to the ‘best educa- 
tion that can be given to their children wherever they will co-operate 
to receive it, by foregoing the wages of child labour. The School 
Boards are their representatives, and are generally willing to’ go 
forward and secure for them this free gift, and no glamour from South 
African victories will long blind them to their domestic interests and 
their best aspirations. i u ; 

Might I, in conclusion, address an appeal to the President of the 
Council? oe : : : 

Twenty-four years ago he took an active part in an educational 
debate in Parliament; and, if he has forgotten what he then said; 
others have not. Let him cast his eyes over the forgotten pages of 
Hansard and refresh his memory with what he then said, and may 
still find to have weight. Even more recently,.he has had flashes 
of sympathy with education, but his flashes are intermittent, and 
serve chiefly to make the darkness visible. 

But at Derby, on the 19th January, 1899, he said that we could 
not have technical, scientific or artistic training to any great extent, 
or in any valuable degree, except as part of a sound general system 
of secondary education. We could not graft scientific or artistic 
education upon the stunted stem of deficient elementary education ; 
and, on 5th January, 1900, when he opened the exhibition of works 
from elementary schools, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, at 
the Imperial Institute, he said that :— 


We must, one and all, fulfil our due part in the great national 
duty of providing, not for own sons and daughters only, but for all 
the sons and daughters of our country, the noblest education, the 
best training and the finest discipline that the wit of man and the 
love of God can together produce and inspire. 


These sentiments are generous, and even noble. But it is not 
phrases but actions by which we must be judged. 

There is a fable recorded in the later part of the Republic of Plato, 
telling how we carelessly choose our lot in life, and how one who had 
been nurtired by tradition in good principles, but lacked philo- 
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sophy, chose: hastily _ a_ position of power and authority—but he 
failed to take heed and notice that with the lot was coupled. this 
fate, that he should ultimately devour his own children. `. l 
Tt is no doubt a good thing -to be nurtured in the traditions of 
a great Whig house, to have known from one’s infancy that for 
generations one’s ancestors have invoked the principles of ‘peace, 


retrenchment and reform, civil and religious Hporly: throughout the ` 


world. 
. They do not sum up the whole of human duty, but if well assimi- ` 
lated they are good guiding principles. But tradition will not suffice. 
We have to make these hereditary principles our own; otherwise the 
day may come when, as the price of high political station, we devour - 
our own offspring, the generous thoughts and convictions that- issued 
from our heart and brain at a time when principles had a firmer hold, © 
and popular sympathy was keener. i 

There are many who are glad to see men of high social station 


step naturally into a position of political leadership, and they rejoice _ 


. to’see such men inspired by an hereditary ‘belief in the people, in 
liberty, in popular self-government and in progress. But a line of 

` patriotic ancestors should be a call on the living to emulate them 
rather than to rest upon them. “Miserum est alienæ incumbere 
“fame.” Those who have reéeived the torch. of progress, and who 
have ence accepted its sacred’ responsibility, are’ in honour and in 
duty bound to keep it alight and to transmit it, unquenched, to those 
who shall come e after them. 

: aor i E, LYULPH STANLEY. 


THE CLOSING EXHIBITION—PARIS, 1900. 


T is still barely half a century since’the Crystal Palace shone 
forth amid the. world’s applause as the first of International 
Exhibitions. A World’s Fair—the idea was fresh and fasci- 

nating; for here, after the appearance of so many marvellous 
mechanical devices, was the device of bringing them all together. 
Here, after such unparalleled progress in increasing production, in 
exteitding communications, in freer and freer trade, was the occasion 
of inventory and stock-taking; best of all, here was the greatest 
opportunity that the working world had ever seen of combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, of having the very best of market-days and 
holidays i in one. For what is better for a man than that he should 
enjoy the good of all his labour? 

The makers of the Exhibition had all seen 1 the great wars; even its 
youngest visitors had experienced something of the national and 
general rise from real or comparative poverty; the long reactionary 
period had closed, constitutionalism and liberal reforms had won 
over the very leaders of their opponents. It was a time of large 
profits and quick turnover to the employer and the merchant, of 
good interest to the investor, of plentiful employment, cheap food, 
and extending franchise to the worker; hence a feeling of optimism 
was naturally prevalent, and this found its classical expression in the 
economic literature of the times. But this complacent optimism, 
which later critics have so unsparingly derided, is intelligible enough ; 
and we see that the Exhibition was largely but the occasion of giving 
to it its due rhetorical form, its journalistic diffusion and popular 
acceptance. Nor were the sympathy and the -interest in other 
nations, then so prominent, in any way unreal; for besides their 
obvious economic source, good feeling among good customers, this 
was the very hey-day of the ideal of nationality, with all its hopes— 
hopes which Kossuth and Mazzini, and Cavour and Bismarck too, 
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each in his own .way, were steadily bringing into action. Little 
wonder, then, that at this festival of industry, producer and states- 


“in his own tongue and according to his nature. 


` 


‘The previous generation had nourished its youth upon romance, 
but. that of 1851 had awakened to the marvels of industry and of 


_ science. ‘Then, too, „the. need of art was making- itself felt, the 


capitalist not only beginning to buy pictures for his leisure, but 


seeking to improve his patterns for his customers as well. Nor were 
deeper elements of culture lacking. The metaphysical and abstract — 
treatment of moral ideals had been giving place on one hand to the’. 


“man, even utilitarian and poet, should fraternise, and each testify’ 


concreteness of the Positivist school,’ and on the other to, 
_ those renewals of Cavalier and Puritan ideals which in 
England and in Scotland produced the High Church and the Free . 


Kirk respectively. All these elements, and more, were in the 
Exhibition movement of 1851; but their conjunction was manifestly- 


but à, momientary one. A reaction arose against the rainbow optimism. 
of the, Great Exhibition; “and this,*so ‘far from losing its force, ` 


has ‘in many.. minds developed into a feeling ‘of wide-spread 


‘distrust -of Exhibitions. and ‘their promises altogether. - The discour- - 


soon. in .- evidence: pen throughout “Europe, the . East, and even `` 


America.: . Again, i in, this-very year, we seem to be but reaping armed 


. Men; after a, sowing for peace, but each of our wars comés from older - 
statterings of, .dragons’. teeth: that have had to spring. Similarly with ' 


our, gentler,” sowizigs,..each will come true to its seed, each seed 


so the Exposition movement continued afd ‘continues. “What with 


the- Crimean: War and the Mutiny, the Chinese War, the Americati ` 


- War, and the. Manchester. cotton. famine; then with the re-modelling 


of. Europe under Bismarck, with the age of armed ' peace which “has 
followed on. the Continent; and that-of Imperial expansion which has 


according to its nature, but. each ‘only in its own time. From each 
such discouragement, then, a reaction, if not towards new optimismi. ` 
at least towards a-chastened hopefulnėss, again arises in its turn, and ` — 


followed with ourselves; no conjunction so favourable to. a- great. 


exhibition,. in Britain atleast, has -eyer re- appeared ; and the 


Exposition. movement. has: thus naturally languished i in London.” Yet 


many ‘minor or provincial exhibitions; at varying-levels; high. and 


low, have. been held, and often with a fair measure of success: Heneé ` 


the progressive. municipality of Glasgow lras been so far encouraged 


by: its prévious success as to:be preparing { for next-year an exhibition, : 


which,. though not,..of . course, ' rivalling the great Paris fair _just 


closing, promises to be; in some respects, particularly in constructive . 


and electrical. industries, in contemporary. art, and in regional history; 


the ‘most, important’ held.in Britain since 1851: In “America, notably ~, 
at. a a in. 1876, and -at secre in-1893; anportogt exhibiė 
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‘tions have been organised; the success in these younger cities being 
ensured by the prevalence of broadly similar economic conditions and 
kindred spirit to'those of the London Exhibition of 1851. 

The exhibition movement has, however, undeniably, long centred 
in Paris, and this for many reasons, ancient ‘and modern, to find 
which we should have to survey her history from her earliest 
beginnings as a centre of great trade-routes down to the policy of 
the Second Empire, with its remodelling of Paris as a world-resort, 
and to later times still. The Paris Expositions of 1855 and 1867 
were also most fortunate in having as their director Frederic Le 
Play, a man not only of personal and concrete familiarity ‘with 
industry in all its forms, from the simplest elemental and rustic ones 
to the most advanced processes of mining and metallurgy, of 
inechanism and engineering characteristic of the century, but also 
of the deepest economic insight, of the freshest originality of social 
outlook, of the widest international relations. To such initiative and 
example all subsequent expositions have owed more of their best 
features than is commonly recognised, and it is the highest praise of 
M. Picard, the eminent director of the Exposition of 1889 as also of 
the present and closing one, that he has in so many ways carried 
on the spirit and developed many of the beginnings, if not wholly 
realised the ideals, of his eminent predecessor. 

‘How, then, shall we approach this vastest of world’s fairs? After 
spending many months in previous Expositions and six in this one, 
alternately as student and as guide, I find the answer no easy one— 
indeed, in some respects, harder than it seems at the outset. No 
man has been able actually to see, much less is any able to 
show, this: vast, indeed too vast, labyrinth of labyrinths, this 
efiormous multitude of collections, this museum of: museums. 
How can one briefly give an idea. of what needs a 
shelf of volumes for its mere catalogue? By whith~ of ‘its 
fifty gates shall we enter? By this to art or that to agriculture; 
this to; textilés or that to electricity; this to medieval history or 
that- to modern municipal activity; this to the grim appliances of 
war or that to the idealism of peace? To find any common meeting- 
place for many minds is no easy matter; nor similarly to set forth 
any clear community of intellectual interests amid a babel of one 
hundred and twenty congresses, which have ranged from fruit- 
growing to tenement-housing, from engineering to folk-lore, from 
ornithology to co-operation. a : 

. One hears only too frequently of the disappointment of visitors ; 
but this is easily understood. Despite the 350 acres, all is too 
crowded ; and twice the ‘space would not have been too much. One 
may easily be lost in the palace of mines while seeking one’s way 
to that of textiles, or be deafened’ by the clatter of the restaurant 
and the clamour of the, café-chantant while one ds seeking to listen 


` 
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to the geologists in congress, Worst of áll is the physical fatigie 
of walking ‘mile after mile through a glittering variety of objects,- 
each clamouring for ‘attention, and not always worthy of it, not. 


; ‘always intelligible at ‘best. The wonder: is that even .more do not 


“go away disappointed. ; 

‘Yet here, also, is a picture of the times, a world summary. ` Each, 
exhibition. and city can but express this in relation to its own times, 
„its own conditions; its own qualities and defects. The ordered . 

symmetry and architectural unity of the Chicago Fair of 1893, of - 
which the American visitor is often positively shocked to find so little” 
‘here, was the natural and needful contrast to the irregular and. 
unformed architecture of a too rapidly growing city, and: furnished 
an object lesson which: has already borne practical as well as -educa-. 
tional fruit. Paris, however, since Napoleon and Haussmann, has 
béen only too régular, too monumental, with far too little freedom in : 
street architecture or variety in public buildings. Hence a liberty of 
‘experiment, with, its resultant medley of all styles and none, of: ‘good ~ 
and bad, was the normal contrast here,-and the most useful one; | 
since it’ has given the architects a much-needed chance to make their 
experiménts and their mistakes in transient forms, and to reveal the 
good, the bad and the indifferent that was in them ;. and’ from this - 
Paris and France cannot.but be already beginning to profite < , c` 
An exhibition does not stand alone in sending away its visitors in 


. a state of physical and mental fatigue, with their memory . little 
better than a-blur of sensations. Huxley, in his caustic-way, used to > ~ 


say, that the main result, so far as his observation went, of the British 


` Museum upon the British public was to ‘send themi away footsore, 


with headaches, and with an increasing thirst; a thirst, alas, not for 
knowledge. ,Yet this was not said: to deny the usefulness of. the 
British Museum, it wag only a forcible way of insisting on the need 
` for more and better guidance, such as several of its halls, admirably . 

re-arranged and explained, now actually offer. Then, tóo, there are 
visitors and ‘visitors. First we may almost leave out of consideration 
the fashionable world, from whatever country derived, who apparently. 


` for the most part see nothing ;. and, after these, only too many of thé’ | 


numberless excursionists, French and’ foreign, who trudge along; 
“gazing vaguely at everything, until their faces show only weariness or’ 
worry. Many, too, from whom more might be expected; go away 
-overjoyed from the fair, but with only impressions of its brightness' 
and bigness; the great-diamond and the golden image, the electric 
fountains and the palace ‘of illusions, the monster cannon: and the big — 


_ champagne bottle, the giant of Vieux Paris, the Eiffel Tower, the. 
. great wheel, the music-halls, and the restaurants, ‘are the Exposition 


for many; yet not, perhaps, for so many as we sometimes think. . 
For do not the designers of exhibitions somewhat underrate’ ‘the’. 
intelligence and he culture of their visitors? 
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- Each eye sees what it brings the means of seeing; so these sections 
of the public shade upwards into those intelligently interested in the 
various special exhibits. These are many and varied ‘as the 
Exposition itself: the milliners’ girls discussing fashions and the 
shoemakers their lasts, the younger painters, the engineers and 
electricians among Siemens’ or Lord Kelvin’s patents, the iron- 
inasters crowding to buy the colossal gas-engine which utilises the 
hitherto wasted energies of the blast furnace and literally wins the 
power of a thousand horses from what has been hitherto a useless 
pollution of the air. The show of automobiles, the latest telephoto- 
graphic lenses, the rival type-setting machines, the best-trained apple- 
trees, the newest antiseptics and filters, or the contest of brightness 
and economy in illuminants—so that gas and eyen petroleum are again 
competing with acetylene, and all with electricity—such are but 
examples of that intensive and intimate struggle for existence among 
processes and products through which the evolution of industry goes 
on. Here, of course, we have a main element in the economic justi- 
fication of exhibitions; for whatever may be the criticisms of juries 
and their awards, there can be no dispute that they stand for the 
general desire to aid and to accelerate this survival of the fittest, and 
to advance that widest utilisation of the best in which progress lies. 
For the perpetual rivalry and alternating victory of guns and armour 
may, and does, and should, and must go on everywhere. 


_ It is this detailed scrutiny of the departments of an exhibition 
which has naturally developed not only the juries, but the technical 
Congresses, each concerned with some department of the arts and 
applied sciences, of which each has its nucleus of experts and its 
body of more or less specially educated, or at least interested public. 
In addition to such technical congresses, there have arisen, naturally, 
those of pure science, as of botany beside agriculture and horti~ 
culture, of mathematics and physics beside electricity and engineer- 
ing. These congresses naturally tend more and more to subdivide 
the field of human knowledge and activity—hence there have been 
more than one hundred and twenty this summer. Tach specialised 
group of workers must have a gathering to exhibit and make known 
their best results, to discuss each other’s methods, to state their 
problems and difliculties, and by this very meeting and discussion 
to accelerate further progress. But, in spite of the apparent isolation 
and specialism of each congress, their grouping also has been in 
progress. The educational congresses have been arranged with a good 
deal of sequence and with many congressists in common; similarly 
for medicine and hygiene, for co-operation and industrial questions. 
Each congress is preparing one or more volumes of reports, so that 
a not inconsiderable library will result from the series, one unusually 
rich alike in interest of detailed research and in suggestions towards 
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that more and more living and unified presentment of the arts and 
sciences which, as this very summer shows, is in convergent progress 
in so many countries and so many minds. From these congresses 
in turn there already begin to appear practical results; as, for 
instance, from that of psychology, since which the scheme of an 
International Psychological Institute has been rapidly gaining 
adherents among the leaders of French and foreign science. 

Our congresses and our special departments thus stand in organic 
relation one to the other. The departments, we have seen, are a 
literal museum of the present, and that of the most comprehensive 
kind, The congresses, too, reach into almost all- departments of 
scientific activity and represent even the older professions, medicine 
and law having each its international congress; nay, even divinity 
has been represented, and that on its speculative and on its practical 
side, from the history of religions to Sunday observance. Beside this 
Museum of the Present, we have thus, at least, no small beginning 
cf the University of the Present; and, lest this seem too large a claim, 
let us review it historically. Starting with the early civilising work 
of the Benedictines in the South, and of Celtic monasticism in the 
North, we see in their personal practice and civilising influence this 


ancient union of the practice of the arts of life along with the - 


maintenance of its: culture; farm and workshop finding 
place beside scriptorium and school, thought and action 
finding expression here in architecture as there’ in illumina- 
tion. In the Middle Ages proper we have thé cathedrals, 
around- which handicraft, popular interest, and even educa- 
tion again centred; and from this vital unity the medisval 
university arises, to specialise away into the narrower worlds of literary 
‘interests or of absiract.thought; and with it follow the schools, so 
that education loses touch with art and industry. But at the Renais- 
sance these again return into some measure of unison; for a short 
but golden time culture again becomes reconciled with beauty, and 
literature with life. The castle becomes a palace, the’ palace a 


y 


museum, the museum a library, and from this reunion of art and ` 


learning’ the magnificence of the Vatican and the Louvre, the palaces 
of Florence, and the colleges of Oxford alike take their rise, But 
learning again differentiates away into library and school-room ; 
science builds for itself its laboratory and observatory ; and art is left 
with its fading galleries alone. f , 

The Revolution next brings its great contribution to positive 
“Gulture, centering around the Grande Encyclopédie, which is even 
` now no dead book, but survives around us in many avatars, not only 
in the Encyclogedia Britannica and minor encyclopedias, but directly 
also in the German university movement, to which all the world, 
including France again in her turn, owes so much. The too common 
weakness of original research, that intensive movement of specialist 


$ 
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inquiry. which defers indefinitely all attempt at synthesis, still 
indeed retains the very essence of the alphabetic encyclopedia. 

After this intellectual movement of the Revolution has come that 
of Empire; at first Napoleonic, and now general, with its organised 
bureaucracy, and its national education systems derived essentially 
from military ones, with all the essential qualities and defects of 
these. In the past generation we have had the extension of this 
education to the whole population, with its insistence upon reading, 
writing and arithmetic at the expense of handicraft, the clerkly 
education of a commercial and financial period. Now again we are 
fully at the outset of new technical developments, and of corre- 
sponding technical, artistic and scientific education—while yet 
further developments begin to appear, in which again this Exhibition 
is notably rich. 

It is only after fully considering this contrast of the traditional or 
Classical, and these now established Modern elements of education, 
that we can explain, and in a manner do justice to, that shrinking of’ 
the older type of culture from this average modern one, which the 
critics and the visitors to this Exposition so often illustrate. Were 
this narrow utilitarianism, this mechanical officialism, this dead 
informationism all that educationists had to offer, in place of the 
scholarship and the refinement of the Renaissance, the subtle reason 
and simple faith of the Middle Age, the vast inheritance of the 
classic past, then indeed would the latter state of things educational 
be worse than ever before. While this impression remains, and 
with such common ground for it, it is little wonder that the scholar 
whom one asks to come to the Exhibition,. perhaps even to lecture 
there, should often retreat into his ivory tower and close its door 
with ‘indignation. What to him is this but a place of coarse 
industry and cheap eloquence, of flaunting nationalism and shallow 
internationalism, a parade of advertisement, a fair of crude gew-gaws 
and popular revels? Yet, on the other hand, what if these features _ 
be but superficial? However abundant and proportionally 
voluminous, what if they be but the scum and froth and residue 
which at once mark and disguise the essential fermentation of a 
new vintage? Our scholar is willing enough to consume the 
products of past vintages of culture, and is accustomed to think 
himself back in some faint degree into Athens or Rome, Byzantium 
or Florence, when they were fermenting out what he now rightly 
values. Then why may he not see something beneath this hasty 
surface view in the Paris of to-day? If so, then below this copious 
display of things modern there will also be discernible many better 
things incipient. And since the future springs ever from the past, 
let us begin with the recovery of the historic attitude: here, too, we 
sie = of a reasonable measure of our critic’s sympathies from the ~ 
outset. 
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_ .‘As befits the closing century, no feature of this Exhibition is-more - 

- noteworthy than its score of Centennial Museums, each endeavouring, 

and that more or less successfully, to. sum up the century’s progress 

‘in its department: We may at once leave aside the most generally 
atiractive of these, the Centennial Exhibitions of painting and of `: 
sculpture, since they have been already so fully described in the 
. art journals, and with these may pass the retrospective museums of 
. furniture, and decoration, of costume, civil and military, though each .. 
in its-way is a remarkable contribution to our mental picture ‘of the 
strange phantasmagoria of the century’s life. In every class of 
. exhibits one finds this retrospective collection. Here, among the 
exquisite apparatus and the: skilled results of modern photography, 
` one ‘sees the simple cameras and the fading-images of its inventive 


` | founders; there, among the titanic castings of the great metallurgists, 


are the simple forges of the past; or there, again, beside’ all. the - 
ingenuities - of American agricultural ` invention, are the wooden 
ploughs and jagged sickles which the European peasant has hardly 
‘yet fully put away. The historic exhibition of scientific apparatus, 
at Kensington twenty years ago was no doubt in many respects richer 
and more complete, especially for the physical sciences, but never so 
fully hitherto ‘has the historic development of each art and science 
been -put ‘before the world. And when we take this with the 
repeated insistence on the History of Science, which came up in 
congress after congress, one after. another having its special section, 
we see that not only a real step has been made, but that the very 
- dispersal of these retrospective’ museums may be the symbol, nay, 
the seed, of a wider and more historical outlook in science and in . 
education for the future. Here, then, is one of the practical possi- _ 
- pilities which the passing Exhibition has restated so clearly, that of ` 
the combination of these'many contributions towards the history of 
the sciences into an historical presentment of the evolution of science; 
—no-longer simply as an individual author’s book, but as a biblio- 
graphy, from the digestion of which should ‘be- prepared not only 
summaries, graphic and other, but a museum, of experimental illus- | , 
tration of the-different stages of growth. We have on the one hand 
to complete these -Musées Centennaus; on the other to arrange, as it 
were as the vestibule leading to these, a. yet simpler museum of the 
historic -beginnings of the sciences. For this we need a permanent 
building, of which a small and tentative ‘beginning has been 
„arranged this summer upon the- gallery of the Trocadéro. . The © 
Urania Museum of Berlin, the Outlook Tower of Edinburgh, already 
contain beginnings of this method of scientific instruction; and 
such a view.of science, at once historic and generalised, is obviously 
needed both to complete and to lead up to the special institutions 
and laboratories which-it has been the task of the last generation to 


' 


prepare for us. But all such beginnings- and attempted syntheses 
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must be necessarily inadequate; and the only way of doing this upon 
an effective scale is through some future Exhibition, Such 
Beginnings are, indeed, already in progress, alike. upon the 
scientific and the popular plane; on the one hand for the next group 
of international congresses, and on the other for the rising movement 
of universités populaires and their analogues in other countries. The 
‘closing century has done much towards both scientific and popular 
education; but the reconciliation of these is still not fully accom- 
plished. 

Beginning with the latter, it makes a simple but a vivid lesson 
to take a party of workmen to this upper arcade of the Trocadéro, 
already mentioned, which overlooks the Champ de Mars, and to look 
out together upon the varied scene below, setting apart an arch for 
the outlook of each science. Starting with the simplest beginnings 
of number, we see, and graphically illustrate, something of the 
methods and possibilities of statistics, the evolution of arithmetical 
science. Starting again with the idea of position and measurement, 
we see how the rope-stretching of the Egyptian peasants grew up 
into land-surveying, and how this developed abstractly into geometry 
and trigonometry, and concretely into cartography and relief-making. 
Starting once more with the moving shadow of the pillar, we mark the 
sun-path, and from this rude dial we can recapitulate the beginnings 
of astronomy. Similarly with the study of light; starting with an 
old water-bottle as lens, we gradually correct it into an achromatic 
lens, and combine these into telescope or microscope. Starting with 
the sun’s warmth, we repeat the history of the thermometer; starting 
again with the magical attractiveness of a bit of prehistoric amber, 
we begin to be electricians; and so on, even with the biological and 
the social sciences. But before reaching these, we are ready to go 
down, with a clearer understanding, to the centennial museums ; our 
group of workmen perceiving more clearly than they ever did before 
that the man of science, the experimentalist, is but a thinking work- 
man himself. Thus from these simple beginnings we have opened 
the door for an understanding of the retrospective museums; and 
from these we are now ready to see the simple common sense which 
underlies all the marvellous complexity of modern invention, these 
machines with their combinations of a thousand patents. This 
popular outline develops directly into the specialist one; accuracy 
of detail is ‘but a question of time and patience; and the arrangement 
of such type museums becomes a matter of practical educational 
politics. 

We are thus reaching a higher.view of the exhibition as not simply 
a collection of artistic and commercial products, of inventions and of 
discoveries, but, at least, as an incipient museum of the History of 
Civilisation. Within this modern Babel, this historic spirit expresses 
itself in many forms; not simply in the Old Paris, but, obviously, 
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for Gaue in the historia collections of the Ville de Paris, and yet 
more strikingly in the mediæval and renaissance’ treasures of the: 
Petit Palais. It has found magnificent expression in the architecture 
. of the Rue des Nations; for here the gorgeous cathedral-palace of 
_ Italy, the modest Byzantine dome of Greece, the‘Belgian Hôtel de 
Ville, the tapestried palace ‘of Spain, the Tudor mansion-house of 
England, each: expresses in its own way some memorable historico 
phase of national life. Summing up all these historic elements, have 
we not here the ‘richest materials, the fullest suggestions t the 
Historio Museum of the future ? ~ 
` Similarly for. Geography. If there be any proposition’ concerning - 
- . the-progress of science that can at this moment be laid down clearly,- 
it is surely this, that the various special sciences are not only special- 
ising into further detail, nay, into new sub-sciences, are not only 
generalising, too, into vaster and more unified conceptions—doetrine - 
of energy, doctrine of evolition, ‘doctrine of society; but that these 
are unifying in turn., This unity is no longer thought of merely as 
the abstract synthesis to which the scientific philosophers introduce 
‘us, but as a unity which must be ‘increasingly realised in concrete 
terms as well. This concrete unity is the story of the evolution..of' . 
the concrete universe, not only as a whole, but region by region, 
which we call geography; and which it is hardly needful to say is 
something widely different. from the dead details too any of us have 
reluctantly memorised and. forgotten: under that name. Here, then, 
-in this Exhibition is, not indeed any completed geography, but the _ 
‘largest collection of elements for it which has-ever been brought 
together; “and.this is not merely true of the: special department of 
„geography; with its atlases and maps, and relief-models; for. good 
maps and striking relief-models may be seen in many departments. of 
. the Exhibition, in the Chambers of Commerce or the tourist agencies, ' 
in agricultural station or in forest exhibit. So numerous are the 
endeavours at the artistic treatment of geography that it has been, ~ 
since the -very opening of the Exhibition, a commonplace of conversa- 
tion that it will be remembered as “ L'Exposition des Panoramas.” 
. ‚Again, those national buildings of the Rue des Nations, which do 
. not confine themselves to expressing some moment of history, for 
- the most part are strong in geography; , thus the houses of Finland - 
or ‘Norway or Russia are, each in its way, admirable studies for a 
national geographical museum. Had there been such experiments | E 
earlier, our own Imperial Institute need not have failed as it has done. 
The Exhibition then presents'an evolution from fair and bazaar, not ` 
~ only to museums of arts-and sciences, of discoveries and inventions, 
but towards the presentment of a larger and more unified conception, 
_in which geography and history unite. -As is the case.with the study ` 
. of separate sciences, we may approach this either from the standpoint ` 
‘of the most developed science or of the simplest. beginnings. Take 
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the former. Among the many unrealised projects of the Exposition, 
the grandest of all was that of the veteran author of the “ Géographie 
“ Universelle,” M. Elisée Reclus, whose Great Globe, a literal temple 
of the Earth-Mother, was to have represented her image in true relief 
with an unparalleled magnitude and completeness; was, to have 
associated this unified presentment of the world with the needful 
galleries of regional detail; and was to have surrounded the whole 
with a similarly vast and comprehensive pageant of world-history. It 
is in some ways well that this vast project was not immediately 
realised, since the unexpected wealth of géographic and historic 
material brought together by this Exposition may be viewed as the 
assembling of materials for it, which it will be more possible for 
some later exhibition to combine. Meantime, on all sides, education 
is moving ‘towards its next reorganisation, this time Geographic. That 
also is Regional. This we may see upon the simplest plane, that of 
the peasant communes of France, whose nascent Syndicats Agricoles, 
with the help of their parish schoolmasters, often exhibit admirable 
regional surveys of their communes, in which every aspect of their 
past and present, from geological to economic, is represented. Thus, 
returning to our symbolic gallery of the Trocadéro, we see that our 
special sciences are but the various detailed aspects of a general 
outlook, of a regional or a world survey; and that each person’s idea 
or discovery is but his individual absorption-band of the great 
spectrum of unity, of which the sciences are the component colours. 
It is the legitimate triumph of our advancing specialism to draw out 
this spectrum farther and farther, to submit it to more and more 
searching analysis; but it is also for our advancing grasp of general- 
isation to reunite these many rays once more into the clearness of the 
light of day, and to focus this upon the tasks of life. “The shortness’ 
“ of life,” said an old alchemist, Basil Valentine, at the opening of his 
monograph upon the new metal he had discovered, “maketh it 
“impossible thoroughly to learn antimony, wherein every day some- 
“thing of new is being discovered”; and this every specialist must 
echo, as he brings his own monograph up to date, only to be speedily 
surpassed by his successor. Yet it is also true, and that increasingly, 
as Leibnitz has it, that “the more science advances, the more it 
“concentrates into little books.” Amid the Protean wealth of 
nature, new species, actual or extinct, are ever being discovered; yet 
the more we find, the more that unity and continuity which underlies 
the variety of organic forms becomes apparent. Higher Education, it 
is true, is always becoming more prolonged and more elaborate, so 
that he who would become a competent specialist instead of entering 
upon his profession at graduation, begins a new apprenticeship, a fresh 
course of study. Yet it becomes increasingly possible to disengage 
the essential principles upon which he works, and to set their logical 
method, and not merely their empiric result, before the simplest - 


— as 
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learner. -It is not. the least function of thee best arranged parts of an’ 
. exhibition that, it brings these two aspects and elements together,’ 


` -;80-that he that runs may read. But if these things be so, or. even 


incipiently, so, is not our, initial boast of the ‘Exposition -and ‘its? ` 

congresses -as ‘the Museuin. of the Present, the. University of “the 

- Present, in some measure justified? ` It savours strongly ‘of after~’ 

_.dinner eloquence, .no doubt, that gorgeous ‘promise of M; ‘Picard :* 

“ L'Exposition. sera la synthèse du dix-neuvidme sièele ; ;-elle sera la’ . 

& philosophie du- vingtième!” : Yet is there not in each. “of its’ 

. exaggerated phrases a clear grain of .truthP . And even if such 
‘exaggeration be repellent, must we not, at léast, say witha quieter, 
‘yet not less imaginative or. less ‘discerning observer and interpreter” 

cof the fairs and pageants of his day: “This Fair, therefore, is an 

“ancient thing of long standing, and a very great Fair. he 

“Now, as I said, the.way to the Celestial City lies just through the! 
“town -where this lusty Fais is kept; and he that will go ‘to the | 

“City, and -yet not Tia this Fair, . must needs go out of the! 
“ world.” Ke i . : 


` 


"Here, finaly, we are airing mae only ‘technical and scientific, 
historic and geographic, artistic and synthetic significance for thé 
‘Exhibition, but a_notable possibility of world-betterment ‘as well? 
The appliances of destruction, as befits the times, are indeed natur- 
ally:much in evidence; war has its palace on the largest scale;. whilé 
sone of the central and strategic points of the whole Exposition, is 


a .ocęupied by the huge blood-red dome, the stupendous exhibit of the - 
‘cannon foundry of Creusot; Yet throughout the Exposition one finds: - 


scattered materials, hitherto uncollected, of a still vaster exposition 
„of the possibilities of peace, of such actual. labours as may be within: 
` the power of the ordinary engineer, our modern Hercules, or possible 
only to. industrial armies—from :the simplest improvements in ¢ulti- 
vation to, the re-planting of the Mediterranean forests, the drainage 
of their malarious lagoons and levels, even the mastery of ‘the un- 
“healthy tropics, the irrigation of the desert, the amelioration even of ` 
climates; and similarly from the humblest beginnings of sanitation 
sup to the. ‘organised beauty of cities. AI this would not make a 
celestial city? Granted; yet it is something to clear the roads 
thither, to draw the plans, and to begin’ the buildings.. The human | 
inhabitants are the main interest? Assuredly, yet the -problems of ` 
hygiene, of physical and mental life, of environment, of population 

in all its aspects, of education, of ideals of all kinds, are being seen , 
more and more linked: to the quality of Occupation, and not- simply; 

as the ‘older culture has toó long supposed, to the quality of leisure! 

How to occupy our community constructively, is not that the ‘problem 

upon which the ideals of the Exposition and those of the older 

~ culture must more and more unite? “From this change of treatment 
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of the peace question, no longer abstract and ethical, legal or cntical, 
but that of concrete geography and history, the corresponding practical 
policy appears—the material re-organisation (agricultural, hygienic, 
educational, economic, etc.), of region by region, city by city, on 
the comprehensive scale hitherto mainly considered for their dis- 
organisation by war. An active policy of constructive peace, unat- 
tainable by mere vague aspiration, by passive negation of war, or 
even by legal adjustment, is yet gradually organisable, map by map. 
Let those who desire peace think of this. Besides the moralities of 
_ peace—at best the continuance of the T'réve de Dieu, which accepted 
war as the normal state—and the legalities of peace—arbitration 
with its T'réve de Droit—let us have the concrete organisation of 
peace—the co-operation of its normal activities. For as soldiers 
play their game of war upon the map, so it must be with the game 
of peace. To ‘have done with Kriegspiel, we need a no less definite 
Friedenspiel. To the next Exhibition, the arrangement of such a 
department would be easy. 


Coming to the vast Educational Collections, we find these on all 
levels, literally from kindergarten to university, so that that much- 
talked-of ladder is here more concretely represented than ever before ; 
and this not only literally but symbolically, as from the retrospective 
museum with its grotesque pictures of child pandemoniums and 
coarse punishments, to the great exhibit in which those of the 
universities fitly culminate, the magnificent result of the excavations 
of Delphi, under the auspices of the French School at Athens, and 
of the University of Paris. Leaving the galleries of education to 
their many skilled exponents, let us glance at Delphi. We have 
had so many successful excavations that the world, busy elsewhere, 
no longer hails these new investigations with the enthusiasm with 
which it welcomed the results of Schliemann or the disinterment of 
Olympia. Yet though the mounds of Troy have been re-opened, and 
the treasury of Mykene has been found, these discoveries at Delphi 
are in some ways even more important, as the focus of Greek culture 
on a higher plane than the primarily physical one of Olympia. And 
as we have revived the Olympian games with effectiveness both at 
Athens and Paris; and this in no mere archeological sense, but in a 
perfectly real one, expressing the athletic spirit of the times; so have 
we not, in our modern exhibition, with all its limitations, a reproduc- 
tion of Delphi, all the more real because unconscious? Look 
for a moment at the plans and elevations of the ruins, and the 
admirable perspective restorations which these excavations have 
rendered possible. See there the great theatre, literally the Salle 
des Fétes of the Exposition ; and if central temple and great statue be 
still wanting here, note at least on either side of the way thither the 
striking and varied range of buildings, one from each of the many 
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little states and commonwealths which-made up the Hellenic civili- 
` sation of the time, and to which each sent what seemed best of its 
contemporary ‘art and of its historic treasures. Now here again at 
- this Exposition, after two thousand years, the nations who make up 
the civilisation of the time have again sunk their jealousies and 
ennobled their rivalries in the same way; each has built again 
its treasure-house, given its own individual expression of its own 
: ideals, yet in harmony with all. It is no evil omen, then, no unhappy 
augury, this re-opening of the Sacred Way at Delphi, these even 
transient buildings of the Rue des Nations. 


Of the Palais d’Mconomie Sociale, with its many evidences of better 
industrial conditions, its innumerable suggestions of further better- 
ment, much might again be said; perhaps even more of that 
admirable museum, in some respects almost a working model of 
municipal activity in the Payillon de la Ville de Paris. Each of 
these is what might be, should be, and doŭbtless therefore will 
yet become, a permanent institution; there is no reason why any 
great municipality should not have both, and find its ample profit 
in the better education-of its citizens. 


_ Ibis ‘again the popular impression that expositions vanish, leaving 
_ the world just where it was before; but this is far from being the 
case. From the South Kensington Museum onwards, not a few 
results have survived from our own exhibitions. Similarly, the 
great Commercial Museum of Philadelphia—already for practical 
purposes the American ministry of foreign commerce, and no small 
factor in the expansion of American exports and imports—owed its 
germ to the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, and its actual rise to 
that of Chicago in 1893. The latter city, too, has not only its Field 
Museum and other material gains, but many living impulses, artistic, 
educational, and social; and also practically dates from 1893 its 
new status in the family of world-cities. 

Of the actual results of this Exposition it is, perhaps, too soon, to 
attempt an inventory; though starting from such material and civic 
improvements as that of uniting the two small parks of the Champs . 
Elysées arid the Invalides into one by the new and monumental - 
bridge, or that of the erection of the two Art Palaces, we might pass 
on to less material contributions to progress. The general drift of 
many of these has been suggested above, but an additional instance 
may be given. A year ago, at the Dover and Boulogne meetings of 
the British and French Associations, the long-talked-of International 
Association for the Advancement of Science (not, of course, to be 
confused with a senior organisation of the great academies of 
Europe and America for bibliographical and other specific co-opera- 
tion) began to take form in large gencral committees, which soon 
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became definitely constituted in London and Paris, and thence 
extended to America, Belgium, Switzerland, and later to Russia and 
Germany—in all countries with encouragingly large ‘university and 
public support. Hospitably received by the Exposition authorities, 
and headed by the leaders of French education, this first Assembly 
of the Association has continued throughout the summer, in its four 
languages, the work of interpretation and guidance to the Exposition 
in many of its departments. Even in these days of University 
Extension it was something that the venerable Rector of the Sorbonne 
should take his turn among younger teachers. Here, then, has been 
in actual operation in the Exposition, throughout the greater part of 
its duration, a living germ, at least, of an international university— 
university in the antique sense, open to all who gladly learn and 
teach. Beside this interpretative function, beginnings have been 
made towards the record and the diffusion of some of the best features 
of the Exposition, and the bringing of its manifold results, and its 
perhaps even richer suggestiveness to bear upon the many points 
where these may be of use, here in education, there in science or in 
art. As the links which are thus becoming established among the 
members of so many congresses and professions, of so many univer- 
sities in all parts of the world, of.so many regional scientific societies, 
develop into a network, new possibilities become apparent; and these, 
like the Exposition itself, both as regards special advance and general 
culture. At the coming International Exposition of Glasgow, which 
will open with next summer, the interpretative and critical functions 
will be easier, and the constructiye ones more possible; as regards 
future exhibitions, of course, increasingly so. Nor are the activities 
of such an international communion of educationalists and men of 
science at all confined to expositions. The work there begun may be 
compared to that of the farmer, who begins his work at the great fair 
with the getting in of seed and implements, and ends it there with 
the year’s crop; yet, none the less, continues it yearlong in the field. 
But enough of all these and other detailed results or beginnings : 


the general tone and temper of the Exposition is, after all, the essential — 


matter, by which its influence may become felt, and by which it will 
be longest remembered. That this, by far the vastest and the most 
representative gathering of men and of things, of all kindreds, 
kingdoms, nations and languages in the entire course of history, 
should have come and gone almost without accident, without dis- 
order, without any evil fairy at the feast, is much; that it should 
have brought together some representation of well-nigh all the forces 
of material, intellectual, and even moral, progress is more; that it 
should have so multiplied personal relations, so strengthened general 
good-feeling- and international amity, is most of all. That France 
and Germany, for central instance, should have had more amicable 
relations of every kind duiig the past six mònths than in the whole 


v 
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previous "generation is itself no small result—itself,,. in the opinion 
-of many best qualified to judge on both ‘sides of the Vosges and 
Rhine, worth all the trouble and cost of making the Exposition. Yet 
this is but the central case of that increase of good understanding. 
which has been so manifest amid the changing crowds of all nations, 
cin their relations with each other, and, of course, most of all with , 
the.nation.and city which have so richly spread the feast, so admir- 
ably and courteously ‘fulfilled the part of host amid the many cares, 
-and tasks and trials inevitable in sucha colossal and motley gather- 
ing. And though wars may ‘disturb or threaten, and peace may 
“still for a ‘time stagger under her armour, it is much that there 
should: be. henceforth in.our generation these millionfold witnesses 
to. ‘the essential ‘and ‘organic - eye! the true internationalism, of 

civilisation and, progress. . ree 
Patrick GEDDES. 


CONCERNING SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLERS. 


VERYONE is agreed that systematic transfusion of Anglo-Saxon 
E blood from all parts of the Empire to South Africa is the 
safest and most likely solution of the racial problem that will 
linger after the close of the war. The subject is fascinating. 
Generalisations on the question of colonisation are easy. The 
problem of how to root fresh families under a new heaven and on a 
new earth is in practice one of the most difficult in the world, 
mainly because the principal obstacles are moral, not physical, and 
are surmounted rather by the development of character than by the 
payment of passage money, or the provision of capital. Still, the 
field is a large one. There is room.for many ploughs. Some people 
favour agricultural settlements to. form a makeweight to counter- 
palance the Dutch influence. Others believe that female emigration 
will realise the desired end. A third section of public opinion is in 
favour of the poor-law authorities undertaking the boarding out of 
derelict children, on a plan which has been followed with some 
success in Canada. Others again hold that the only way to fill South 
Africa with loyal men and women. is to establish training settlements 
where each settler shall have the opportunity of learning something 
of South African agriculture and habits before finally casting in his 
lot on the soil, or joining the main body of the Colonial community. , 
- Whatever may. be the plan ultimately adopted, it is before all 
things necessary that we should have a clear idea as to what it is we 
want. The present situation, differs in every respect from anything 
that has gone-before. Other colonising schemes in South Africa have 
been carried out in the course of the present century, from which there 
is much -to learn. The main difference, however, between previous 
efforts to colonise South Africa and the motive which now governs 
and stimulates public opinion is that, whereas formerly the com- 
munity at home wished to find bread for a superfluous population, 
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the real object now is to establish men of our own race among the 
Dutch, not in order that we may get rid of them, but that they, by 
their votes and industry, may prevent a recrudescence of Krugerism. 
. It is necessary to bear in mind this feature of the present situation. 
Colonisation in South Africa has always been a more difficult matter 
than in the other temperate parts of the earth. The reasons why it 
is more difficult are partly. physical and partly moral. None of those 
writers who have taken part in the discussion in the Times and the 
Spectator have touched upon what is, perhaps, the main difficulty, 
the chief obstacle to the success of any practical scheme. Brandy is 
ninepence a bottle in the Cape Colony, and cheap alcohol is pro- 
curable ‘throughout South Africa at a price which promotes 
intemperance to an extent incredible even in the Hast of London. 
If Whitechapel-or even Mayfair were an area where brandy was sold 
at ninepence a bottle, imagine the effect of such a‘state of things on 
the industry, the intelligence, and the aims of the inhabitants. Alone 
among the civilised white communities of the world the Cape Colony 
‘dispenses ‘with excise. This is a legacy of the Dutch; a legacy of 
evil inconceivable to those who have not lived the life of South 
Africa, Tourists, whose notion of the country is derived from a gala 
visit to the principal towns, from the hospitality of Government 
House, of Groote Schuur, or the clubs at Buluwayo, Johannesburg, 
Durban, and Port Elizabeth, form no conception of the social results 
of a scheme of government that neglects ‘to utilise home-grown 
alcohol as a vehicle for taxation. The effect of the ascendency of the 
Dutch drink interests and the low price of alcohol involves one of 
two things: either the establishment of settlements from which 
intoxicating liquor is excluded, or such an alteration in’ the fiscal 
law as will bring the Cape Colony and South Africa generally into 
line with other civilised countries. White immigration to a land 
saturated with bad alcohol is heavily handicapped. ; 
Another lion in the path is the question of black labour. To the 
British temperament, which is restless, ambitious, and ‘acquisitive, 
the presence of black men and women is generally deteriorating, 
especially to the children of new arrivals of the working class. The 
contact between the children of Anglo-Indian parents and their ayahs 
or bearers as generally brought to an end at an early age. It is 
found necessary to send the children to England not only for climatic 
reasons, but ‘because of the sinister moral consequences of intercourse 
between native servants and English children. Contact between 
white children and Kaffirs or half-castes in South Africa is equally 
pernicious. The black population outnumbers the white in many 
parts of the country south of the Zambesi in the proportion’‘of 10 to 1. 
The direct and necessary consequence is that your settler, especially 
if he be of our own race, delegates to coloured men all the manual 
work possible, and at once assumes the airs of one who belongs to a 
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predominant and aristocratic race. The poverty and hunger of willing 
emigrants in this country are no criterion of their industry or 
behaviour on arrival at their destination. If I may venture to quote 
from my own experience, the almost universal rule is that immediately 
` an Englishman leaves off being hungry he wants to make his fortune. 
He is not content with a sufficiency. The supply of mere food, 
clothing, and shelter gratifies none of his ambitions, and allays none 
of his discontent. - 

Tt is, moreover, certain that if the séttlers under the proposed 
schemes find themselves disappointed, unsuccessful, unhappy, or 
disillusioned, they will not remain in the place of their settlement 
merely because of the political convenience to the British taxpayer, 
nor will they refrain from getting their work done in the manner 
and under the methods most convenient to themselves. They will 
pursue the line of least resistance. The consequence is that the 
employment, of Kaffirs on a considerable scale, and the formation of 
nomadic habits on the part of the emigrant, are to be looked for as 
a matter of course. Careful study of all the colonising experiments 
that have ever been made will show that Anglo-Saxons have never 
consented under any circumstances, or in any climate, to settle down 
on a particular plot of land with the tools, implements, and other 
provisions originally granted. No matter what expense has been 
incurred, no matter how binding the undertaking for which he has 
contracted, the modern settler insists on retaining a free hand, and 
if he thinks he can better himself by repudiating his responsibilities 
repudiation will follow. This is a fact not to be ignored, and is not 
only the experience of private individuals.* The crofter settlements 
in Canada, and other enterprises of a similar character, bear testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the statement. 

Another point which those who make themselves responsible for 
South African colonisation on a large scale will require to bear in 
mind is the climatic effects on children. No site is suitable for 
English settlement which does not during some part of the year 
include a spell of cold weather, if possible of ice and snow. Sub- 
tropical settlement is injurious to stamina in the long run, and if 
the object be to stock the country with vigorous young men and 
women. of our race any capital embarked in the undertaking should 
- be laid out in those parts of the country where there are not only a fair 
quality of soil and the opportunity for irrigation, but also where the 
elevation is sufficient to insure the second generation of settlers 
against deteriorated physique. As a rule wherever wheat or even 
maize grows well the Britisher can settle and may thrive, but the 
presence of the sugar cane indicates climatic conditions noxious to 
English children. 

Since the supply of agricultural labourers in Great Britain is now 
wholly insufficient to reap even our attenuated crops, it seems to me 
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useless to discuss the: settlement; abroad of an agricultural population. 


i which. no longer exists at home. Since the object of the. scheme, 
whatever form it may: finally assume, is tó add votes ‘fo the ‘coms ` 


munity, this is not a matter of serious importance. It would, however, 


‘be undesirable that the cleavage hetween- the two ‘races should: be 
‘accentuated by the settlement of all the English i in the towns and the: 


monopoly of agriculture bythe Dutch. It i is, therefore, desirable to 
consider the principal conditions necessary “to ingure the establish- 
ment of people of English blood in veldt farm life. Unfortunately. 


“for our, purpose the rains fall at the wrong time and in two ; years out 
. of five there is a:drought of more or less serious dimensions. The 


corollary to. these facts is that no settlement of any number ‘of 


families can take place until the engineers-have created an irrigation 
system as an insurance agent against the failure of crops. Irrigation me 


atthe best-is a pis aller. There are no mountains in South Africa 


high enough to give a perennial supply of fresh water: no glaciers, 


no permanent snow. On the western side of the Continent the kopjes.. 


and hills; being almost universally isolated and flat-topped, do not 


lend themselves to. the formation of such irrigation schemes as- have 
' been successfully adopted . from time immemorial in India and 
Ceylon. The slopes’of the Drakenberg, the Stormberg, and the 


Biggarsberg, and. the water. supply of the Orange River afford, 
however, all the. conditions for successful irrigation. Before any 
expenditure i is-made on veldt settlements it is absolutely necessary to 
organise’ an` irrigation system after the necessary land has been 


acquired. Tf this is not done disastrous failure is the inevitable and. `- 


inexorable result of the, condition of things prevailing in oe 


Africa. ~ - 
` Another point which iat engage iis caréful consideration of the 


_ settlement commissioners will be the question of access to Market. 

` In South Africa feast alternates with famine. In some years there 
is ‘a glut of produce ; ; in others-the country is dependent upon distant . 
' Tarids.for existence. The settlement of a body of industrious agri- 


culturists on the soil would ensure the- permanence of domestic cereal ` 


supply if irrigation and light railways formed part of the system. 
Unless, however, both. - these agencies, which are elementary, 
conditions of success, are provided, it seems to me not only useless 


but cruel to carry out any scheme ‘of emigration on a large scale to’. 


the’ country districts of Her Majesty’s dominions in South Africa. 


a - 


All the experience of previous SENi: points its ingeri in tias, i 


ditection:. `- 
YA brighter side of the subject is ihe actual results of what has 


heen done in the past.. They are little known, Any process - 

‘requiring twenty years to mature is unpopular, but no colonisation — 
experiment can be judged until it is twenty years old. Bacon had ` 
mastered this fact when he wrote his pleasant essay on “ Plantations,”. 
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He says—“ Planting of countries is like planting of woods; for you 
“must take account to lose almost twenty years’ profit, and expect 
‘‘your recompense in the end; for the principal thing that hath been 
“the destruction of most plantations hath been the base and hasty 
“drawing of profit in the first years.” The truth of his omniscient 
remark is shown in the interesting history of Lord Liverpool’s 
endeavour to populate South Africa after the battle of Waterloo. 
When Wellington had given to Napoleon his coup de grâce and the 
spell of his eareer was broken, the peace that followed was scarcely 
less injurious to hundreds of thousands of the population than the 
war itself. Many thousands of men were thrown out of employment. 
The distress among the working and middle classes of the United 
‘Kingdom was intense. There was then no question of the political 
expediency of settling voters at the Cape to counterbalance the Dutch 
whose land we had recently botight. Outlets for the superabundant 
population were required, and on July 12th, 1819, on the motion of 
Mr. Vansittart, then Chancellor of the Uxchequer, it was decided to 
- spend £50,000 in sending out to the Eastern Districts of the Cape 
Colony some 4,000 souls. Applications were publicly invited. 
90,000 were scent in. About 5 per cent. of these were selected, and 
in due time left England in twenty-six emigrant ships. In one of 
them, the “John” (Captain Pearson), which left England for Table 
Bay on April 19th, 1820, there was a settler named Cawood and his 
wife. There are now nearly 500 descendants of the original Cawoods 
in the Cape Colony, consuming to the amount of £1,500 to £1,600 a 
year of British products. A brave Cawood was lately wounded in a 
sortie from Kimberley. The annual profit to the Mother Country on 
the consumption of the Cawoods exceeds the original cost of their 
settlement. While it cannot be expected that all immigrants will be 
as profitable or as prolific as the Cawoods, their debt to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Liverpool has been discharged a hundred-fold by the 
stability they have contributed to the Colony, by the work they have 
created for artisans and spinners in-the Old Country, and by the 
indirect advantages of every kind arising from their having taken 
root in South Africa. Many a valiant Cawood has fought for his 
Queen in the present year. Only one of the 26 vessels met with any 
kind of casualty, and all of them arrived at their destination in due 
‘time. There were good English names among these settlers. 
Hartley, Stanley, Wainwright, Wedderburn, Buckley, Denton, 
Kirkman, Newcombe, Trollip, Varley, Emslie,. Rhodes, Mitford, 
Bowker, Usher, Holland, Wilmot, Wood and Ayliff are among the 
names of men who have left their mark upon the Eastern Province. 
No political movement of importance within the last eighty years 
has taken place in South Africa which has not been affected 
materially by the 1820 settlers. They have saved the Colony to-day. 
Scattering as time went on; northwards and eastwards, the men of 
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1820 laid the foundations .of every town and village which one after 
another sprang up. Port Elizabeth, Cradock, Somerset, Queenstown, 
King William’s Town, Fort Beaufort, Adelaide, Dordrecht, Aliwal 
North and Port Alfred each in their turn started with the young 
swarms from the parent hive. The older Dutch towns are indebted 
' to the descendants of the 1820 Anglo-Saxon settlers and to their 
energy for such of the progress as they have made. Not a town or a 
village in South Africa but looks to these men with reverence and 
respect. We have heard much of the Dutch trekkers. ‘The treks of, 
the Grahamstown settlers made no stir in the world, but they were 
as full of romance and as fruitful in consequences as that in which Mr. 
Kruger himself took part. The descendants of the 1820 settlers have 
always been conspicuous for loyalty and affection to the Throne and 
institutions of Britain. They had many difficulties. As may be 
-supposed, not all of these settlers were ideal characters. Thomas 
Pringle, the poet, says that “about one-third were persons of real 
“ respectability of character, and possessed of worldly substance, but 
“the remaining two-thirds were for the most part composed of 
“individuals of a very unpromising description—persons who had 
“hung loose upon society—low in morals, or desperate in circum- 
“stances. Enterprise many of these doubtlessly possessed in an 
“eminent degree; but too many appeared to be idle, insolent, and 
“drunken, and mutinously disposed towards their masters and 
“superiors.” : Democracy refuses to brook this sort of criticism nowa- 
days, but the South African settlers of the future will do well if on 
the whole they are better material than the men of 1820. There 
were few parish paupers among them, as the Government insisted 
upon a deposit of £10 from the head of every family, and for each 
child and person in excess of four £5 had to be paid. The struggles 
of the settlers were terrible, but they established themselves within 
the period of twenty years noted by Bacon. 

After the Crimean War another settlement experiment was made 
by Her Majesty’s Government, this time of the German Legion which 
had fought for us against Russia. The German is a more contented 
emigrant than the Englishman. He is less addicted to drink; he is 
more industrious; he is contented with smaller results; he is less 
ambitious, less nomadic, is law-abiding, and an excellent family man. 
The German villages near King William’s Town, in the Izeli Valley, 
are idyllic, and life in South Africa is rarely idyll. Colonel Scherm- 
briicker, recently a,member of the Cape Ministry, is one of these 
Crimean warriors who has done good ‘service for his adopted State. 
The experiment of settling the German Legion in Kaffraria may be 
described as an unmixed success, and the consequences are of a 
value out of all proportion to the original cost of the scheme. The 
presence of the pastors with these German settlers materially contri- 
buted to the success of the undertaking. The contentedness, how- 
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ever, the continuity of purpose, and the temperate lives of the German 
soldiers, were the more effectual factors in the situation. 

Other experiments lave been made. ‘There is no necessity to 
detail them. The lessons ‘that they teach are rather what to avoid 
than what to do. There are many methods of replenishing the 
population of South Africa, but whatever is done it is to be hoped 
that the Government will do that something quickly. . 


ÅRNOLD WHITE. 
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THE DIVINE PASTORAL. 


HE unique place which the Altissimo Poeta occupied in the first 
twelve Christian centuries was due, without doubt, to his famie 
as a prophet. This is the most reasonable explanation of the 

ascription’ to him of magical powers; he could not have been a 
prophet quite like the others, argued the unlearned man, with his 
rough logic—therefore, he was a beneficent kind of wizard. On the 
other hand, scholars and theologians accepted the theory that Virgil 
arrived at foreknowledge by divine favour; they did not think it 
necessary to bring magic on the scene. There was one scéptic, a 
man whose erudition was not less than his candour, which might 
have led him to the stake had he lived at the right time: St. Jerome. 
He turned the whole matter into ridicule, but no one agreed with 
him. From St. Augustine to Abelard, the flower of medieval learning 
‘believed that the fourth eclogue was a prophecy of the birth of Christ. 
Constantine the Great, in his oration to the Assembly of the Saints, 
brings the eclogue forward to convince those who were not convinced 
by a certain acrostic on the name of Jesus Christ, which passed for 
a sibylline prophecy, and which, he says sadly; many persons sup-- 
posed to have been composed “ by some one professing our faith and 
“not unacquainted with the poetic art’”-—to have been, in short, a 
_forgery, as it actually was. Now, the cclogue was not-a forgery, 
nor was the sibylline prediction on which it was based. Constan- 
tine’s enthusiasm for Virgil knew no bounds: he called him the- 
Prince of Latin poets, and “this admirably wise and accomplished 
“man.” His discourse on the eclogue has been said to be too 
scholarly for him to have written it, but it is hard to set aside the 
positive statement of Eusebius that the Emperor did write this and 
many other orations in Latin whick were turned into Greek by a 
special staff of translators, maintained for the purpose; indeed, 
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Eusebius gives one the idea that Constantine was as fond ‘of com- 
posing speeches as a Cæsar of a much later date. 
‘An ancient legond tells of the visit of St. Paul to Virgil's tomb at 
Naples, and Dante makes Statius thank the Mantuan Vates’ for con- 
verting him. Successive popes quoted the eclogue as a prophecy. 
Theologians pointed to various texts in Scripture in which the 
existence of prophets among the gentiles seemed to be suggested. 
Though Dante’s story of the conversion of Statius does not seem to 
have been true, there is no reason entirely to reject such stories; . 
the ancient world looked on prophecy somewhat as we look on astro- 
nomical predictions, and with minds so disposed Virgil’s oracle might 
work a remarkable effect.’ To say, as has been said, that the inter- 
pretation of the eclogue in a Christian sense was the result of “a 
“ curious misconception ” fails to do justice to the high intellect of 
the men who so interpreted it. These men-were influenced by the 
religious atmosphere of their time, But they would not have been 
so obtuse as to suppose a Pagan poem to be a Messianic prophecy 
had it not looked remarkably like one. It would have been more 
curious if no one had been struck by the resemblance. Without 
_ altering the meaning, as Pope did, but by a very simple process of 
selection and omission, it is easy to show the spirit in which the poem 
was read. I have done this in the following version, from which the 
mythological names are left out; but even these, which sound incon- 
gruous to us, did not sound šo in times when it was common for 
poets to mix up Christian and Pagan personages :— 


Sicilian muses, let me sing again! . 
But not to all gives still uncloyed delights 

The leafy grove where I too long have lain: 
Lift then my rural song to higher flights. 


Now comes the Age of which the Sibyl told, 

When ancient Justice shall return to earth, 
And Time’s great book its final page unfold, 

Since Time is ripe and hails the Heavenly Birth. 


The Iron Race shall cease, and’ soon elate 

A Golden Race its happy course begin ; as 
The nations dwell together without hate, 

Man being born anew and cleansed of sin. 


Whom. do Immortal Presences surround i 
Where light of life immortal grows not dim, 

A happy world shall rule in peace profound, 
His Father’s virtue manifest in Him. 


O Child! Earth brings-thee all her first green things, 
Ivy and holly, winter’s little store, 

Undriven the she-goat her sweet burden brings, 
And mighty lions affright the herds no more, 


w 
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Dead lies the poisonous snake among the grass, 
And dead the nightshade and the hemlock dead, 

Only sweet herbs spring up where thou shalt pass, 
And flowering “branches o’er thy cradle spread. 


Dear Child! Begotten of the Eternal Sire, 

The heavens to tell thee near with gladness rang ; 
O could I see the world’s fulfilled desire, 

Then would I sing as poet never sang. 


Still on thine eyes no mortal eyes have shone, 
Thy mother waits thee still, weary the while; 

The full months bid her smile upon her Son, 
Begin, O Child, to know her by her smile. 


. The prophetical view was, of course, unaffected by the question 
of exactly what Virgil had in his mind. On this point conjecture 
was divided: Constantine held that the poet “ was acquainted with 
“that blessed mystery which gave to Our Lord the name of Saviour,” 
but that, to avoid persecution, he obscured the truth and drew the 
thoughts of his hearers to objects with which they were familiar. . 
Others believed, more rationally, that Virgil spoke he knew not 
what—which did not interfere with tthe validity of the prophecy, since 
the essence of prophetical writings lies in their foreshadowing events 
of which their authors had no intellectual perception. Therefore, in 
the Ages of Faith, Virgil’s conscious intention was a secondary 
matter. To us, on the contrary, it is a point of great interest, but 
we are as far as ever from throwing light on it. Prejudice, which 
once existed on one side, changed over to the other; the wish to 
interpret the eclogue supernaturally gave place to a wish to interpret ` 
it naturally: thus “ Jovis incrementum,” from being “progeny of 
“Jove,” became “ protégé of Jove ”—though the first reading seems, 
to say the least, a more probable one than the last. It was discovered 
that Pollio’s son, an intolerable person, really went about boasting 


- that he was the fated infant.. This discovery is important because 


it shows that Virgil’s own contemporaries did not know of whom 
he was speaking. But the theory it involves is the most extravagant 
of all. Virgil says that the great event is to happen while Pollio 
is Consul, which would be a strange way of saying that the great 
event was the birth of his own son. Apart from this, Virgil could 


-not have made such predictions about the som of a simple adminis- 


trator without committing rank treason against Augustus. The 
theory of an Imperial offspring has much more to recommend it, 
only we cannot find the Imperial offspring. The greatest of recent 
authorities on Virgil, Professor Sellar,. decided against the claims 


` of the unfortunate Julia, hitherto regarded as the best candidate. 


Some critics have seen in the fourth eclogue the aspiration towards 
a new and renovated Rome, but this is a case of “thinking inta” 
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an ancient poet ideas which an ancient poet would not have thought. 
On the whole, the most reasonable opinion is that of M. Gaston 
Boissier, who brings to the subject not only scholarship but-a pro- 
found and sympathetic study of the epoch: the accomplished French 
writer declines to attach any definite meaning to the poem, which 
he prefers to consider a reflection of the vague unsettlement and 
expectancy prevailing in the Roman world during the last half 
century before Christ. 

The dream of a return to a golden age was not unknown in clas- 
sical literature, but it was at the end of the kite—a dream which 
knows itself to be a dream. When the theory of the Ages was treated 
by a realist like Hesiod, he made the worst age come last, anticipating 
the modern oracles of degeneration. Aristotle evolved a system of 
self-repeating cycles which depended on the position of the heavenly 
bodies, but it presents few analogies with Virgil’s millennium. The 
idea of a universal peace has been connected from the earliest times 
with the birth or sojourn upon earth of certain exceptional beings. 

Virgil must have remembered what is called the twenty-fourth 
idyll of Theocritus (though by some it is supposed not to be by him). 
Professor Sellar saw no trace of Theocritean influence in the “ Pollio,” 
but the “ Pollio” and the “ Little Hercules” both deal with prophe- 
cies about a wonderful child. The seer Tiresias tells how the mothers 
of a later day, when they sit spinning in the evening twilight, will 
sing the praise of Alcmena, and call her the glory of womanhood. 
Her child shall be the greatest of heroes; he shall overcome men 
and monsters, and there shall be peace on earth: “the wolf that 
“finds the kid in its Jair shall not harm it.” When all is said, 
however, we cannot deny that the allusions, and especially the 
general tone of the fourth eclogue, remind us less of any classical 
myth than of parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Why did no Roman ‘Sir William Jones or Edward FitzGerald 
draw the attention of his receptive, inquisitive fellow-countrymen to 
the wealth of poetry lying perdu in the Jewish sacred books? How 
was it that the Septuagint attracted so little notice? It is assumed that 
the Romans set their minds against everything foreign that was not 
Greek, but this seems to be disproved by the almost frantic way in 
which, latterly, they ran after Oriental fashions in religious rites. I 
have heard the suggestion that the cause of the neglect of the Septu- 
agint was the little skill of its authors, which rendered many of the 
finest passages of the original commonplace or incomprehensible. 

Virgil was a learned man, and was particularly versed in Alex- 
andrine learning, but no one thinks that he possessed direct knowledge 
of the Old Testament; had he read it, even in its imperfect Greek 
form, it would have left more traces in his works. On the other 
hand, it is possible that fragments of Hebrew prophecies crept into 
the sibylline books which replaced the older ones that were destroyed 
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when the Capitol was burnt during ihe first civil war. This would 
account for Virgil’s associating Messianic ideas with the sibyl. 

It is also possible that the great revival of these ideas among the 
Jews themselves led to their becoming known, and even giving rise 
to discussion, among the gentiles. The opportunism of Herod the 
Great—his ready exchange of the last shreds of Jewish independence 
for the civilities of Cosar—drove the. more ardent spirits of patriots 
and dreamers to’ a passionate rebound from despair to hope. The 
Simeons who waited -for the consolation of Isracl, "the Annas who - 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem, sent, perchance, a magnetic 
thrill of longing through a world which had nothing in common 
with their race or their faith. 

Besides Virgil, another famous gentile was believed to have fore- 
shadowed the birth of Christ; this was Zoroaster, on whose prophecies 
an ancient tradition affirms that the Magi based their researches. 
No incident of the infancy Gf Christ took so strong a hold of the 
popular imagination in the first centurics as the Magi’s visit; in 
the homage of the Wise Men the early Church saw préfigured the ` 
subjection of the gentile world. To emphasize their symbolical 
significance, the “Wise Men” became “kings.” These changes 
happen automatically; people cannot relate a story without giving it 
a colour of preconceived ideas. It was to guard against similar - 
unconscious modifications that the Jews devised the, extraordinarily 
ingenious method for preserving the purity of the sacred text which 
was carried out in the Massorah. If it is difficult to keep a written 
canon pure, it is far more difficult to prevent the phantasy of the 
pious from embroidering “improvements” on that part of it which” 
slips into oral legend. E 

In the Roman catacombs there are two or three drawings of the 
Virgin lifting up the Child to the adoration of the Magi, and the 
` subject reappears in a mosaic in the sixth century Church of S. 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. Almost always when the subject of 
the Nativity was treated in-early Christian art (which was not often) 
it was in connexion with the Wise Men’s visit. The same is true of 
early hymnology. Synesius of Cyrene, the poet-bishop of Ptolemais, 
who lived at the beginning of the fifth century, wrote the impressive 
rhapsody which Mrs. Browning translated in her “ Greek Christian 
“ Poets” :— À 
What time thou wast pourèd mild 
From an earthy -vase defiled, 

Magi with fair arts besprent, 
-At thy new star's orient, 

„Trembled ‘inly, wondered wild, 
“Questioned with their thoughts abroad— 
“What then is the new-born child? 


“ Who the hidden God? 
“God, or corpse, or king?” 
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Bring your gifts, oh, hither bring 
Myrrh for rite—for tribute gold— 
Frankincense for sacrifice. , 

God! thine incense take and hold! 
King! I bring thee gold of price! 
Myrrh with tomb will harmonize. 


The Magi became great personages in the Middle Ages by reason 
of their alleged relics, which were first preserved in St. Sophia, then 
` given to the city of Milan, and lastly transferred to Cologne, when 
Milan fell into the hands of Frederick Barbarossa in 1162—a robbery 
which much distressed the Milanese, who resolved to represent a 
mystery of the Three Kings every year to keep alive the memory of 
their former custody of their bones. - 

Virgil himself frequently figured in the mysteries of the Middle 
Ages, accompanied by the Sibyl. In the earliest specimen extant, 
the office of the Nativity, which was performed at Limoges in the 
tenth century, “Virgilius Maro, goddess (?) of the gentiles” is 
asked if it is true that he was a witness to Christ? The poet replies 


with a line from his eclogue. l 
E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


AN EMPIRE ADRIFT. 


J]JHERE is a passage in Lord Salisbury’s Minute on Indian 
Land Revenue remarkable alike for its psychological interest 
and for the insight it affords us into the methods of Indian 

Government. 


“ By the law of its existence,” he writes, “it must be a Government 
“of incessant change. It is the despotism of a line of kings, whose 
“reign is limited by climatic causes to five years. Whatever power 
“ exists in England is divided between a Council of which the elements 
“are necessarily fluctuating, and a political officer whose average 
“existence amounts to about 30 months. It would be absurd to 
“expect from this arrangement a persistent and systematic policy, if 
“the policy is to depend on the will of the Government. We might, 
“indeed, commence a new policy with some confidence if the state of 
“ opinion in the service and among Anglo-Indians here was such as to 
“give assurance that it would be sustained; but of that security there 
“is no appearance.” 


Sir George Campbell, it appears, had made some strong remarks 
as to the danger of allowing India to drift. “I cannot,” Lord 
Salisbury says in reply, ; 

_ . “accept the metaphor in its entirety, for I believe that there is still 
2 “left some, though not a very important, influence for the helm. But 

with this reservation I see no terror in the prospect of ‘drifting. 
“On the contrary, I believe that all the enduring institutions which 
“human societies havé attained, have been reached not of the set 
“design and forethought of some group of statesmen, but by that 
“unbidden and unconscious convergence of many thoughts and wills 
“in successive generations, to which, as it obeys no single guiding 
“hand, we may give the name of ‘ drifting.’ It is, assuredly, only in 
“this way that a permanent solution of these difficult questions will be 
“ given to the vast communities of India. The vacillation of purpose, 
“the chaos of opinion we are now deploring, only indicate that the 
“ yequisite convergence has not yet been attained,” 
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The paSsage I have quoted throws light on a good deal that has 
been perplexing in the policy of Lord Salisbury. But not to dwell 
on that, 1 propose to inquire into the policy of “drift” as it has 
worked out in the case of India. 

And first it is rather staggering to be told that India is governed 
as the fit may take her governors. We have taken such endless pains 
to put India in the way of a good government. We have turned her 
off into a siding at the bottom of Downing Street, disconnected her 
from Parliament, by making her pay for the Minister for India and 
for the India Office, isolated her from all the disturbing influences 
of party politics and the ignorance and passion of public opinion, 
‘and, in fact, created a state of things in which government according 
to some code of principles would seem to be so easy as to be almost 
inevitable. And besides all this we have equipped what we believe 
to be the best civil service in the world for the express purpose of 
giving India a good and suitable government. That the result of 
all our pains and precautions should have been to set an Empire 
drifting, with a distracted bureaucracy on the quarter deck, and some 
vague and not very important influence for the helm in Downing 
Street, is not a tranquillising thought. 

_ Precisely how the forces of despotism and drift act and react on 
each other Lord Salisbury does not explain. Despotism, limited by 
a five years’ tenure, is still despotism, and implies the exercise of 
some degree of force and will. If Lord Salisbury means to convey 
that each successive despot sets himself to modify or undo the work 
of his predecessor, drifting is hardly the appropriate word. Lord 
Lytton did not drift into the Afghan war any more than Lord Ripon 
drifted out of Cabul and Candahar, or Lord Dufferin drifted into 
Burmah. Lord Redy, when Governor of Bombay, did a good many 
things of an enlightened sort, and it is said that Lord Harris, his 
successor, spent his five years in undoing as many of them as he 
could. But the process was not a process of drifting. Who 
or what is it, then, that can be said to drift? The 
phrase about the unconscious convergence of many minds, 
with its interesting suggestion of a coralline theory ‘of human 
institutions, seems on a careless reading to suggest that Lord Salis- 
bury, in a fit of abstraction, had fallen to contemplating an India 
in which the minds and wills of the people were free to achieve their 
own ends, and that the “requisite convergence” was to come when 
freedom had done her perfect work. But common sense tells us that 
no Indian Secretary could get so lost in speculation as to imagine 
anything of the sort; and we come back to the explanation that the 
chaos and vacillation exist in the bureaucracy itself, the chaos being 
further confounded from time to time by the India Council and the 
Secretary for India. This is really what Lord Salisbury means, 
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India is suffering from the two-fold aflliction of a bureaucracy that 
cannot make up its mind, and from the choppy despotism of a line of 
Viceroys whose tenure is too short to bring about any continuous or 
considered policy. In a word, the principles on which the govern- 
ment of three hundred millions of people should be conducted are | 
to seek. 

And India is still dr ifting. The intelligent natives know it perfectly 
well, and the villagers who form the corpus vilé of our experiments 
suffer from it, if they do not know the cause. The English officials 
don’t read official reports.on India, their time being mostly taken up. ` 
in writing them, and I doubt if they have heard of Lord Salisbury’s- 
minute. But if they ever have a moment of leisure in which to - 
contemplate their position, they would, I feel sure, admit the justice 
of his verdict, though it will be news to them that the drifting is 
due to the divergence of their minds. Their minds, forsooth. The 
district official who does the rough and tumble work of Government 
doubts if he is permitted to have a mind. He has been incorporated 
into a system of which the Secretariat is the centre and the backbone. 
His life is burdened by feeding the Secretariat with returns, and 
this distant and- mysterious body does the thinking, leaving him to 
obey. For we must take note of the fact that since Lord Salis- 
bury’s analysis there has been a new formation, and it is no longer 
. a question of waiting for the convergence of individual minds. That 
might be the philosophic attitude when the power in India lay with 
the district officers, each man of whom was something of a proconsul 
_ and lawgiver; but it is hardly appropriate when a centralised 
system has once been imposed.” And system and centralisation have 
been pursued to a prodigious extent, so much so that there is scarcely 
a blade of grass or a bit of rotten wood that is not departmentalised. 
“ We have given India prabably the most scientific system of govern- 
“ment of any country in the world,” exclaimed Lord George Hamilton 
`- the other day. As to the science, Į am not so eure.. But the student 


_ of Indian. affairs cannot fail to be struck .by the contrast between’: - 


the extreme complexity of Indian life and problems, the endless 
‘varieties of castes and tribes, the crumbling mosaic of old civilisa- 
tions, and the apparent ease with which the whole composite contents 
of our Indian Empire are reduced to a system and organised from a 
centre, or, I should say, from the capitals of provinces and 
presidencies. 

This change, however, nina by no means be taken to mean that the 
drifting has been replaced by a considered policy. The rulers of 
India ‘have merely departmentalised while they drifted. Land 
revenue, land tenure, land alienation, -the civil courts, the 
position of the: tenants, the relation between the British ~ 
Raj and the Native State, and the place of the native in 
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the Government—these and a dozen other maticrs are in as 
great confusion as when Lord Salisbury wrote in 1875. The 
vacillation of purpose and the chaos of opinion remain. For 
whom and for what, then, are we to wait? Is it for the uncon- 
scious convergence of boards and secretariats and departments, the 
unbidden co-operation of generations of systems which, in the course 
of ages, are to fall into appropriate orbits around changing Viceroys 
` and Secretaries and unchanging Treasuries? 

Famine brings the Indian machine up short against these solemn 
frivolities, and ‘compels us to ask very seriously what is to become of 
India and whither the drifting is to carry her.’ These famines are 
recurrent, and they gnaw the country to the bone. What are we 
doing to enable the people to withstand them? Are we bleeding 
them or feeding them in the intervals? Do our systems make for the 
increase or the decrease of their staying power? I spent eleven 
weeks in the famine districts in the hot weather, as correspondent 
©- of the Manchester Guardian, trying to ascertain the bearing 
of our administration n these life and death problems. 
I had the advantage of hearing the opinions of a large 
number of British officials and native gentlemen, and whenever 
I had an opportunity Ñ got into talk with the villagers about their 
farms, debts, means of living, and general position. From 
all I saw and heard, the conclusion was irresistible that India is 
‘drifting on the rocks, that her wealth is not increasing—the traders 
and moneylenders were never, indeed, so rich as they are to-day, but 
the cultivators are growing poorer—that the dissolution of village 
institutions and the growing power of the moneylender, who is 
swallowing up India in enormous mouthfuls, are the signs of a social — 
and economic break-up, for which no benefits that we may confer can 
compensate. Railways and moneylenders have taken away the 
surpluses which used to form the reserves for bad years. The land- 
lord institution that we planted has been a failure, if not a’ curse; 
the indebtedness of the cultivators is piling up faster than the public 

debt; in a word, the symptoms point to a state of exhaustion— 
exhaustion which, at the touch of famine, becomes collapse. . 
And what a collapse! I doubt if Englishmen have at all realised 
the effects of famine in India, and the fearful.and prolonged struggle 
for recovery. There are millions of farmers to-day in the 
famine -stricken districts who have lost’ their all, whose 
cattle, ornaments, and household utensils have been swept 
away, and who must start afresh on borrowed capital or 
charitable gifts if they ‘are to start at all. I was told that it 
would take a generation before the traces of the terrible drought 
are effaced; and before the farmer gets back to liis old footing the 
chances are that another famine will pull him down again. Tamines 


« 
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in India grow increasingly severe, not merely because the failure of 
the monsoon is more acute, but because of the progressive exhaustion 
produced by the famine series, and the pressure of taxation and 
indebtedness which weigh the people down between the faminés. 


There are two stock arguments with which the advocates of laissez 
fdtre belabour those persons who venture to connect the proceedings 
of Government with the condition of the Indian people—over-popu- 
lation and improvidence; and concerning them a word must be said 
in passing. It may be sufficient-to point out that, as regards the 
first, India has been feeding herself throughout the famine, and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the stricken area includes nearly half 
the country. No doubt the pressure of over-population does exist, 
and is a serious danger in many districts; but, taking India as a 
whole, it must be clear that in normal years there is enough and -to 
spare for the wants of everyone. As to the charge of improvidence 
that is so lightly brought against the most frugal and abstemious 
people in the world, it is easy enough for spendthrift ‘Governments 
to blame the people for their misery. The charge is that the 
peasantry spend excessive sums on marriages and funerals, and it is 
quite true that the sums so spent are often large, though of late 
years the scale has been moderating. But the evil is, I am con- 
vinced, grossly exaggerated, and the British system has itself to 
thank for any immoderate indulgence in this direction. It is the 
fatal gift of a transferable title in the land that has given the patron 
saint of these occasions—the moneylender—his chance. Before that 
‘evil day, weddings and funerals were more simply arranged, for the 
peasants’ credit did not run to large figures. And there are one 
or two other circumstances to be borne in mind. First, the occa- 
sions in question arise seldom in a man’s life, only, in fact, when he 
marries off his daughters and buries his father. Then, again, the 
expenditure is, in the long run, more or less equalised as between 
neighbour and neighbour, for the married son can look to his bride’s 
endowment, and the useful gifts received at other men’s wedding 
feasts help to balance accounts. These harmless observances are ` 
after all a link with the dead past. They are the one luxury: that the 
people enjoy, and they are bound up with their self-respect. Is it 
. part of our policy to drive the last remnant of colour and happiness 
out of Indian life and to make the East as dreary as Shadwell or 
the workhouse? Is it even certain that if the ryot gave up his 
. festivities the saving would go into his own pocket and not into 
Government's? 

It will not doto be turned aside by over-population and improvi- , 
-denco. Let us come back to Lord Salisbury for help in putting the 
shoe on the right foot. 


G 
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It is not, in itself, a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from 
the rural districts, where capital is scarce, sparing the towns, where it 
is often redundant and runs to waste in luxury. The injury is 
exaggerated in the case of India, where so much of the revenue is 
exported without a direct equivalent. As India must be bled, the 
lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood is congested, or 
Tepr sufficient, not to those which are-already feeble from the want 
of it, 

This bleeding of the ryot has continued without intermission, in 
spite of protests from Ministers and warnings from repeated 
droughts, and so often is a fresh vein opened in the anatomy of the 
famine-stricken ryot that he is in a fair way to be bled as white 
as the Western Aryans. The trading class, who fatten on him, 
pay next to nothing. The moneylenders, who are turning him out 
of his ancestral fields, pay—so I was told by a high authority—not 
more than £200,000 a year income-tax. Yet their name is legion, 
and their aggregate fortune, won from the ryots with the assistance 
of our civil courts, is enormous. 

The bleeding is accomplished by squeezing nearly eighteen millions 
of land revenue per annum out.of the ryots, and it is more ‘or less 
disguised by calling the payment rent. For the Indian system, in 
the face of a protest from Lord-Salisbury, insists on treating the 
“nondescript land dues” as rent and not as taxation. The result is 
that no attempt is made to apportion burdens fairly, as between 
class and class, district and district; and the State, instead 
of casting about to see how taxes may be remitted, or cutting 
its coat according to its scanty cloth, is for ever engaged in the work 
of raising rents—fictitious State-imposed arbitrary rents, for in India 
competition rents can hardly be said to exist—squeezing with one 
hand and spending with the other. Dangerous treatment, we shall 
all admit, for a country in India’s plight. But the danger is not 
admitted in India. Our officers sincerely believe that the ryots pay 
the State no more than its due. The obsession of the rent doctrine 
holds them, not indeed to a man, for there are distinguished advocates 
of the taxation theory, but, at any rate, to a secretariat; and the 
appalling system, with its ‘impost fixed for a series of years—years 
that bring ruin as well as crops—and then raised from twenty to 
thirty per cent., is being extended right and left among the Native 
States. There is no one in authority to cry halt, or to beseech 
the authorities, who conduct the assessment operations so unflag- 
gingly, to consider whither their proceedings are tending. 

. If the men who govern India ‘could spare time to analyse the 
process in a spirit of detachment, to mark how the system of land 


' tribute works out as an instrument of debt and expropriation, how 


it places the standard of living of millions of poor people at the 
mercy of a series of computations which a drought or a change in 
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- the market may upset, we might hope, as. Lord Salisbury once hoped, 
for a change of views. But habits die hard; and the habit of appro- 
priating all the surplus winnings of the people above a certain limit 
has become ingrained in the administration of India. From the 
standpoint of taxation, the system is a monstrosity; in a land -of 
famines it is the mother of scarcity and improvidence; but in a 
Government of drift the thing goes on simply because it has been 

-sct going. And in the meantime the ryot is drifting into the grip 
of the moneylender—drifting inio serfdom of the most abject kind, 
and drifling in due course into the class of landless workers. Note 
the stages in the road to ruin. “Ordinarily the small cultivator 
“gets into debt,” so a high official of the Punjaub writes, “ by 
“ borrowing grain for food after a short harvest, and failing to repay 
“his debt in the ensuing spring. He begins to take grain in small 
‘quantities in, say, November or December, and lives wholly or 

* “partially on grain advanced until his spring crop is cut. ,If the 

“yield is insufficient he becomes involved. ‘The creditor takes part 

‘fof the crop from the threshing floor, and accommodates the debtor 

“ by paying his revenue. In that case the peasant, in five cases out 
. “of six, is doomed. Till the catastrophe [expropriation] comes he , 

. “is more or less a serf, making over much of each harvest to the 
“creditor; and bound to put up with any debit balance put down 
“against him in the account.” The official whom I quote made a 
eeries of inquiries in typical districts and villages of the Punjaub. 
In twelve villages he found the total indebtedness incurred on account ` 
of land revenue payments amounted to 73,533 rupees. Out of 742 
proprietary families, 444 were practically ruined, and 112 were 
seriously involved. Of the four districts inquired into, covering 1,051 
square miles, the first had 20 per cent. of its land alienated to money- 
lenders, the second had 28 per cent., the third 17 per cent., and the 
fourth 11 per cent. In Bombay Presidency the drifting process 

has gone further. ` 

This wholesale transfer of land from the cultivator to the money- 
lender appeared to me to be the most serious feature of the economic 
situation. There is no getting over it, no explaining it away, and 
the worst of it is that the process is but the last link in the chain 
which we ourselves have forged. Perhaps it was inevitable. What, 
indecd, is not inevitable when Empires are cut loose and sent adrift? 

But in any case the West did not foresee that the East would crumble 

` into powder under the spells of its individualistic maxims, its doctrines . 

of personal aggrandisement, private property and free competition? 

The early Anglo-Indians had to go exploring and governing at the 

same moment; they had no notion that their pocket editions of Adam 

Smith were tins of dynamite, destined one day to blow the village 

conimunity into helpless atoms and hurl the ryot from his field. 
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To-day, however, cause and effect are pieced together. Official 
opinions may differ as to the moderation of the revenue system, but 
outside Bombay its rigidity is generally recognised as a fruitful 
cause of hardship and indebtedness. The laws and the civil ‘courts 
are denounced from one end of India to the other for the 
protection they afford to the usurer, who uses them as a 
shambles for cutting his pound of flesh. Opinion as to 
land alienation is more divided.’ In the Punjaub, a Bill has 
been introduced to forbid the transfer of land to moneylenders, and 
the Government of India have had the courage to acknowledge that 
“the idea of a free transferable interest in land is at the root of the 
“trouble.” Elsewhere the moneylender is still apt to be regarded 
as the indispensable man without whom the revenue could never be 
got in, and it is obvious that to pamper the usurer with one hand and 
suppress him with the otber is not a policy that can be permanent 
or satisfactory, any more than it can be, other than drift statesman- 
ship to allow the courts to enforce the bond without question through- 
out India generally, whilst in certain favoured districts of the Deccan 
—-favoured because the ryots once rioted—the bond may be reviewed. 

Is it too much to hope that under pressure of the worst disaster 
that has ever befallen India the acknowledged ground of reform may 
be occupied and extended, that the “despot,” and the officer whose 
average life is thirty months, and the council whose elements are 
fluctuating, and the secretariats, who, after all, are human, and the 
district officers,.who are still the greatest force in official India, may 
for once see together? If three things could only be promptly 
secured : 

(i.) elasticity of revenue demand—by the introduction of a 
fluctuating system based on the year’s nomal crops, such as obtains 
in parts of the Punjaub; 

(ii.) reversion to the old order of: ia under which land could 
not be alienated outside the tribe; and 

(iii.) the power to go behind the bond, or, better still, administra- 
tive rather than judicial settlement of debt disputes ; 
the famine will not have been in vain, There may be nothing very 
inspiring in a policy which must be largely a retracing 
of steps, but the appearance of the villager as the -recog- 
nised central figure in a policy of economic reform may 
well mark the turning point between inspiration and dis- 
heartenment, drift and progress. A policy which should adapt laws 
and systems to the needs of village and farm would, I think, be in no 
danger of flagging for want of official enthusiasm ; and you might in 
_ time have the whole civil hierarchy frankly admitting what every 
man who has seen much service amongst the people admits to himself, 
that the preservation of the peasant is the problem of India, the real 
test and touchstone of our policy. 

YOL. UXXVI, 2z 
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This position frankly accepted, a fixed point will at last be reached 
from which to approach the question of the lightening and revision 
of burdens. Take the question of “our nondescript land dues.” 
There are vast tracts of India where taxation ought to be suspendéd 
for years to come so as to give the people a chance to recover from 
the famine, others where the tax must be cut down heavily if 
the land is to yield its increase to the people, others again where the 
-demand is not excessive and only needs to be made elastic to be 
quite tolerable, and others where the -ground is cumbered by 
parasitic landlords who, with great advantage to the country, for 
which as a rule they do nothing, might be bought out. As to the 
. various suggestions for fixing a “limit of land taxation I express no 
opinion, except that it would be unwise to stereotype any part of the 
existing system. . It may be necessary that a limit should be fixed.’ 
But the first step, is te in’ the direction of a comprehensive 
fiscal survey, conducted . some intelligible system, ‘and 
directéd first to a fair ARN of Indian burdens between 
- Imperial and Indian shoulders, next to securing that the incidence 
of the purely Indian burdens should be distributed as evenly as 
. possible between the different classes and localities. When this 
, Survey has been made, it may still be found that the Indian establish- 
“ment is too heavy and must be cut down, a contingency which will, 
I suppose, mainly concern us at home, when our own share in the 
Indian charges—the maintenance of Imperial service troops and 
establishment—comes to be dealt with. The distribution of the 
lightened taxation, which we will call India’s fair share, over land, 
salt, luxuries, and income, presents no insoluble difticulties. ` Eng- 
land, of course, may decide against taking over her fair share, though 
all the Commissions of Treasury and ex-Treasury experts, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, must fail to explain how India is to bear the whole 
burden without unspeakable suffering. But even so, let the burden 
be lifted a little from the ryot. 

It is a waste of paper to discuss these large reforms unless we are to 
“assume some change at least of spirit in the military form and tone 
of government, which is bound up with the confusion, cross 
purposes and oppression which characterise the policy of drift. 
Once admit that we are going to govern India for the Indians—a 
policy which I have ventured to suggest is rendered imperative by 
the plight to which the ryot has been reduced, and which on 
grounds alike of self-interest and of mercy is irresistible—and the 
orthodox attitude of aloofness and infallibility becomes a trifle point- 
less. Some system of co-operation between people and governors will 
_ clearly have to be devised, if only that Government may acquaint? 

itself with the position and opinions of the people and the best means ` 
of helping them. T met in India more than one official who held - 
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most strongly that in any case some method of representation was 
indispensable. Before the days of secretariat rule and govern- 
ment by system, the people could always appeal to the district 
officer, who had a pretty free hand in- meting out rough and ready 
justice. But now, when laws are made over the head of the district 
officer, laws which right or wrong he must carry out, there is virtually 
no appeal. The officer may be well aware that the system is working 
harshly, but he can only tell the suppliant who comes to him for 
redress that the injustice of which he complains is strictly legal. 
Again the time of the district officer is so taken up with office work 
that he cannot, if he would, know what is going on in the district, or 
properly acquaint the Government with the state of popular 
opinion. Lord Curzon’s effort to cut down office work will 
do something, but it will not meet the case. Give the people some 
form of consultative institution to which all measures which directly 
concern them shall be brought, and you puf the position of Govern- 
ment and that of the district officer on a far securer and more 
satisfactory basis. The villagers know their own minds on a good 
_ many subjects, and are competent to express them, and on others 
where they cannot see so far ahead they will trust the man who wins 
their confidence. It seems conceivable that district councils of 
village representatives might be formed without endangering what 
is called our hold on India, or playing into the hands of those 
seditious Brahmin souls, whose sedition is in part due to our secrecy 
—-though they know every one of our secrets—and in part to our 
very uncertain manners. In the measures for working out some 
system of popular credit, concerting irrigation projects, improving 
agriculture, settling disputed points about forest and grazing lands, 
and a score of other- matters, such councils would be of enormous 
value. Moreover, their effect would be to bring opinion on all sorts 
of matters and grievances direct to the ears of the authorities instead 
of its passing through the cloud of interested, and frequently corrupt, 
native subordinates, whose petty tyrannies form one of the heaviest 
loads of the people. With respect to the demand for adding a native 
member or members of the Governors’ Executive Councils and to the 
India Council at home, I will only say that in my belief such a 
step would profoundly reassure and conciliate Indian opinion. 
Indian opinion and a consistent regard to Indian requirements must 
be the fly-wheel of a policy of true internal development, the grand 
corrective of drift. So far as troops and police are necessary at all 
for the suppression of possible rebellion and disturbance, they are 
necessary because of the mistakes into which we fall through being 
out of touch with the thoughts and feelings of the people. With a 
satisfied and contented people the need for troops would be measured 
pretty much by the extent of our ability to make terms with Russia. 


- 
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. The issues which I have touched upon have been raised to prominence 
by the famine, but they are ever present in our Indian Empire. The 
‘salvation of the ryot, if indeed he can be saved, may seem to some 
a not very heroic affair, and that is the issue to which we come at 
‘the end. Some of us may value India for its glitter and prestige, 
_ just as the nouveau riche’ enjoys the sense of his country place, with 

its liveried servants in the hall and its peacocks on the lawn. . But it 
is, after all, the ryots and not we who keep India going, and the ryots, 
‘weakened by famine. and “bleeding,” and by the uprooting of old 
institutions, are eee while India is drifting. 


i Vauauan Nasun., 


~ 


THE MOVEMENT FOR REFORM WITHIN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


ERTAIN of the Press comments on my recent article in this 
magazine* revealed some misunderstanding as to my position.t 
This was notably the case with most of the criticisms in the 
Catholic papers. These seemed to me to miss, or at least not 
adequately to realise, the cardinal point in those “ experiences,” viz., 
that on my reception, I had arrived at a state of mind in which I 
was ready to receive whatever was put before me, down to the 
minutest details of the system. I was so impressed, as I still am, 
with the truth of the Church’s claims on historical and other grounds,t 
and with the beauty, harmony and strength of the system of faith 
and worship embodied in its ancient formularies, that I was prepared 
to accept justifications of many dubious and non-essential details. 
This is, no doubt, that ideal attitude of loyalty which some of the 
authorities are never tired of preaching, and it was to them I owed 
the impression of the necessity of cultivating such a disposition. 
I may cheerfully admit the impeachment—‘stultus ego’’— 
since my error was due partly to want of experience, like that of 
Tityrus, and partly to the reaction which must nearly always accom- 
pany, in a greater or less degree, a change of creed, political or 
religious. Experience having supervened, I have not become less 
loyal, though my ideas as to what constitutes loyalty have changed. 
I desire such of-my co-religionists as are most opposed to my present 
attitude to realise, as their comments would show they have not 
done, the cause to which it is due. It is not that so often alleged, 
viz., entering the Church in a wrong spirit, but personal observation 


* «A Convert's Experiences of the Catholic Church.’ Conrrsponary Review, June, 

1900 ; vol. 77, p. 817. G 

; + The comments of the secular Press were fair and sympathetic, even in those excep- 
tional cases where the misunderstanding was very radical, as in the following excerpt :— 
He did not, it seems, remain a convert very long, because his ideals were not realised.” 

t Granting that God has given a revelation of Himself, I am convinced that it ean only 
be found in that Society which alone offers a consistent and harmonious message, showing 
an organised development from homogeneity to heterogeneity, after the analogy of His 
operations in Nature. 
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from within and intercourse with members, mostly born Catholics, 
and often priests, of our. own, communion. 

I entered the Church in a submissive spirit, in a “receptive” 
state, willing to receive the opinions of priests as if they were the 
teaching of the Church, not yet having learnt to distinguish clearly 
between theological opinions and the substance of the Faith. I had 
come to look upon the Church as a body so homogeneous that on 
matters connected with its faith, practice and constitution I. did 


` not conceive any difference as existing. I knew, of course, that 


$ 


there were rival schools of theologians, but also that they dealt 
with subjects remote from the current life and thought of the Church. 
On such a state of mind, for the most part fostered, as I have before 
said, by the priests and people with whom I came first in contact, 
such words as I quoted in my previous article as falling from the 
lips of priests, holy and honoured men in the Church, ċame with 
a considerable shock. It took some time for the new state of con- 
sciousness thus produced to ‘adapt itself to the earlier one. There 
seemed an inconsistency somewhere; the faultimight be in me. |, 
Respecting indulgences, for example, the saying of the priest 
often came back to me and troubled me. This had been one of the 
last doctrines which I had accepted as a Protestant before joining 
the Church. ‘It had always seemed to me difficult to justify in its 
practical working. But when I accepted the doctrine I thought it 
necessary, dutiful and “loyal” to endeavour to bring myself to 
accept the whole practical working of the system which has been . 
founded upon it. The virtue of obedience, of absolute, passive 
submission of the mind, which finds so many advocates in our com- 
munion, when the idea of its necessity is brought to bear upon the 
conscience, is a powerful force, to whatever end it may be directed. 
Yet, with me, as regards the particular matters concerned, this 
was, so far, no more than a mental phase. It could hold no place 
with beliefs that had long been a part of the fabric of my very mind 
and soul through years of internal experience. But the words of 
the priest came as a shock; because they seemed to me to represent a 
position which I had hithérto associated only with the Protestantism 
which I had left behind. And, for that very reason, ‘at first, I 
hardly realised their import. A blow, if it be sufficiently heavy, 
numbs at first: its full effects are only felt with returning sensation. 
And this was my case. It was in the light of after experiences 
and conversations with others that I began to feel the force of his 
words, and to be able to fit them in to my experience. They began 
to disquiet me more than when first spoken. I even wrote, asking 
him what he believed respecting the doctrine of indulgences. He 
replied-that he believed in the definition of the Church respecting 
them. As a matter of fact, as a Catholic layman said to me recently, 


there can be no doubt that the multitude of indulgences, the easy 
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terms on which they are offered, the uncertainty as to whether they 
have been secured even when -the external conditions have been 
complied with, and the misleading character of the terms in which 
they are set forth, combine to make an impression of unreality on 
the minds of many Catholics. . 

It is not only in this matter that experience has taught me to 
make distinctions. I merely give this as a striking and typical 
example of the whole process through which my mind passed. ‘This 
_ must suffice, except that I will briefly refer to the fact that I had 
at first an open mind regarding the dominant position assigned to 
scholastic philosophy in relation to faith, simply because I had no . 
acquaintance with the former. 

A closer inspection convinced me of the mostly unsubstantia 
character of the foundation on which this imposing structure is 
reared, and that though no doubt it dealt adequately with the intel- 
lectual problems of a former age within the limits of its knowledge, 
the generalisations on which it rests have been superseded by others 
founded on the accumulated heritage of wider and deeper experience.* 
No doubt most moderns are intellectual pigmies compared with St. 
Thomas Aquinas, but they have the advantage of being supplied 
with fuller and more accurate data. Had St. Thomas lived now he 
would have adapted his system to the present age. As it is, among 
many of his followers his system has become a fetish, and the anti- 
quated methods which have been built upon it are considered an 
almost infallible antidote to all modern difficulties. A friend told 
me how the only thing a learned Jesuit could recommend to another 
who has long ago met and fought such difficulties with quite different 
“philosophy.” A priest, commenting to me on a “shipwreck: of 
“ faith,” said that this and similar cases were due to want of instruc- 
tion in “Catholic philosophy.” To one who has long held the 
_ Faith without its aid, without even, perhaps, any knowledge of it, 

who has long ago met and fought such difficulties with quite different 
weapons, it is manifest that such a position will be quite unreal. 
Nor does experience prove that “Catholic philosophy” is a certain 
bulwark against ihe inroads of scepticism. I could say something 
towards showing the contrary, had I not already dwelt long enough 
cn this part of my subject. And it must be remembered that this 
critical attitude, which had been represented to me as “ disloyal ” 
by those with whom I first came in contact, at my reception into 
the Church, and which I had dutifully endeavoured to repress, was 
restored to me in the first instance by the words of a priest whose 
loyalty and devotion are beyond suspicion. No doubt, even if I 
had not met with him, the awakening would have come ultimately, 

* Imperfect generalisation does not cover all cases of the inadequacy of scholasticism, 


One very fruitful source of error is that common to some other metaphysical systems—the 
objectifying of purely subjeotive relations. : 
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but it isto him, in the first place, that I owe “my second conversion, 
my escape from the net which a false conscience was, weenie around 


‘my mind, my ‘realisation of true Catholic liberty. 


For there is freedom of spirit and .of thought in the Catholic . 


| Church to those who know the way. to find it. I have found more, 
i ultimately, than I enjoyed as a Protestant. For, while to a Pro- 


testant opinion and faith are so confused that, if he*be conscier- _ 
tivusly desirous to accept the views of his communion, there is often- 
a doubt and a conflict as to what he ought to believe and what is - 
mere matter of opinion; for the Catholic the line between the two ‘is 
so clearly defined (although ‘there are those, as we shall see later, 
who seek to. obscure it), that no such difficulty exists. And the fact 
that he is bound to believe and take for granted a certain definite 
body of credenda gives him a fixed standpoint from which to survey 
outlying subjects, and by ridding his mind of desire to speculate 
on all such points as are settled leaves it free to devote itself éntirely _ 
to other matters. There are many, no doubt, who do not reach the 
stage of liberty, and remain in the first which I have described. It 
is from such as these that our failures and backsliders come. . Only 
recently a priest, who has now become a clergyman in the. Church? 
of England, wrote in a monthly magazine, describing his conversion - 
and.subsequent relapse. He tells us there that his whole belief in 
the Church was founded upon a particular interpretation of ‘one: text 
of Scripture, and when he came to see that a various rendering was 
possible . (which did not exclude the other as a primary meaning); 
and had, in fact, been thus used by some of “the Fathers,” -his faith . ` 


“in the. Church, its history, its doctrine and its sacraments, entirely 


disappeared. Though I cannot appreciate the state of mind’ he 
describes, because I never went through it myself, I can quite under- 
stand his relapse under such circumstarices. And I can also realise: 
that it was probably very little due to his own fault, but to that- 


` narrow and unsatisfactory system of instruction and training which 


so largely prevails. Perhaps, if I had not met with the wider views 
which are-to be found in- our communion, the same might have 
happened to myself, for I was inclined to broad views within certain 


limits before I became a Catholic, though I have become broader since. 


My first attitude of mind when I entered the Church was a-forced _ 


- and unnatural one, and could not have been maintained for long. - 


I.entered the Church, as it were, by a low and narrow door, and 
traversed a passage of similar dimensions. . There are many to whom 
this is a maze beyond which they find no egress except through the 
door by which they entered, or into, one of the many small side 
chapels of the Temple, where they rest: and are content. But I 
would not. now go back into the narrow passage ' ‘or Yemain in‘one-of 
the side chapels. To vary the metaphor, I was aa one who is so 


dazzled by the brightness of a Beh that when its full blaze first. 
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` meets his eyes he sees things out of their proportions, and accepts 
shadows for substance. I feel that I have no need to apologise for 
apparent egotism in thus dwelling on my own case, both on account 
of the interest aroused by my first article on the subject and also 
as being the only means of clearing up misunderstandings which 
arose out of it. And I have thus gone into the details of the psycho- 
logical process which followed my conversion because, though many 
have described that through which they passed to conversion, or, 
subsequently, to relapse, this is, so far as I know, the first time 
that one- who remains a convinced Catholic has described the suc- 
ceeding phases. Many interesting booklets have been published by 
converts, giving an account of the difficulties and trials of mind 
through which they were led to conversion, all concluding very much 
after the old formula—“ happy ever afterwards.” But this is only 
the beginning. In these pages I have supplied a sequel. 

Some Protestants, in their comments ‘on my own paper, and others 
‘of a similar character, said, in effect: “You cannot be reformers 
“and Catholics too.” Well, before I could assent to that proposition 
T should ask for a definition of the two terms. That a man may 
be perfectly convinced that the Catholic is the true Church, and 
consequently that her De Fide definitions are true, and yet would 
fervently wish to see some outlying and unessential features of the 
system considerably modified, is, to my mind, primå facie, a reason- 
‘ able position. That there are those who hold such a position is a 
certain fact. If this is to be a Catholic and a reformer at once, I 
must plead guilty to the charge. And to say, as some have said, 
that an institution can be reformed only by outsiders, I can but 
qualify by the term of “nonsense.” Who ever heard of a club or 
any duly constituted society being reformed except by its own 
members? If outsiders offered to interfere would not the members 
justly remind them that they were without experience of the inner 
working, and politely bid them “ mind their own business ”? 

Then, some Catholics have not hesitated to intimate that we are 
“disloyal.” These words “loyal” and “ disloyal,” how trivial and 
hollow they sound to me now in that meaning which is attached 
to them by many! They are used to denote “edification,” the 
process of concealing or dressing up facts, of saying “ Peace, where 
“there is no peace, and lightly healing the wound of the daughter 
“of my people.” It is a method from which I suffered when I first 
entered the Church, and for which I have not the slightest respect. 
And it does no good, even from the point of view of those who use 
it, All thinking Catholics, except those who deliberately shut their 
eyes to facts, know that there are wounds in the Church’s body. 
Some Protestants exaggerate them. To pretend that there are not, 
or, as far as possible, to minimize them, is the policy of the ostrich, 
that deceives not even him who uses it. It leaves scope for the 
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exercise of a hostile imagination. That there are grievous wounds / 
is the testimony of candid friend ‘and foe alike. The latter know 
it from hearsay, with all the incidental exaggerations; the former 
from experience. It,is therefore the part of true wisdom and 
loyalty to measure fiction (and how great it is only one who has 
been a Protestant knows) by the. exact scale of fact. This is the 
only way to show it in its true proportions. It is not loyal to 
conceal wounds until they fester from neglect. This is parallel to 
the conduct of one who will’ not call in the doctor for fear of 
knowing the truth. k 

But it is urged against us, with some show of reason: “Is the 
“outside public the proper doctor to call in, to take into your con- 
“fidence in such a matter? Are there not proper authorities in 
“the Church to consult?” Undoubtedly there are, and it is through 
them alone that action can come. But the difficulty is to move 
them to action. No doubt they do, from time to time, check and 
reform abuses. The complaint is not that nothing, but that so 
little, is done. ‘There are so many wheels within wheels, even after 
the machinery of spiritual courts is set in motion; their action 
is hampered by so many long-standing prejudices and privileges, 
affected by so many interests and considerations, by so much 
apparent acquiescence on the part of a “ loyal ” people who have been ` 
carefully drilled into an attitude of reverential submission, and, 
above all, by the vis inertie by which any system of long standing 
becomes possessed, that the process is very slow and the results 
surprisingly small. 
- Notice was drawn, not long ago, to the case of a priest belonging 
to a certain notorious diocese, who was in the habit of advertising 
indulgences in a public print, to the great scandal of some of the 
faithful. Had not some of these complained, no doubt the evil. 
would have gone on unchecked—at least, if the priest is right in 
his claim that he -has the approval of his bishop. in the matter. 


Owing, however, to the complaints which ‘were made, he sent his 


case to Rome, and gave notice that if no action was taken he would 
go on as before. It is said by a correspondent of the Tablet that 
the appeal has been answered in a sense “wholly unfavourable to 
“their publication.” But it will be interesting to note the exact 
wording of the answer and to watch whether, if it be prohibitive, 
the prohibition is enforced. 

I feel bound in fairness to add that in no other English diocese 
are such practices permitted by authority. - 
. This diocesan is one of the most constant advocates of 
the necessity of “loyalty,” in the sense of abstention from 
all criticism of episcopal action. The Anglican bishops are™ 


` not so fortunate; they have not this sentiment to work 


upon. But, after all, when “loyalty” has become degraded to 
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mean cither disgusted or apathetic silence, it is not worth much 
as a sentiment. Such an abuse of words can only rob them of their 
true meaning, so that they fail to evoke the high motives to which 
they corresponded at first. 

What brings these words into contempt is that they are used as 
an appeal to some of the highest principles in human nature in 
order to condone some of the worst. Probably I shall be attacked 
by some of the clerical journals for this plain speaking; as has 
already been the case. But if my references to the actions of those 
in high places redound not to their credit, the blame rests with 
their actions, not with me. I merely state the facts. If no blame 
attaches, if the actions are praiseworthy, the publishing of them 
can do no harm; if otherwise, the scandal lies in the existence of 
the facts, not in their recital. 

After all, there has been time enough, God knows, to abolish 
such ancient abuses, since attention was so forcibly drawn to them 
in the sixteenth century. If authority has been so slow to act in 
the past, what hope can we have for the future except in the 
increasing momentum of public opinion and criticism? 

It is simply a matter of fact, patent to all readers of history, that 
no real reforms will be initiated in the Church except under a strong 


stimulus. It took the Protestant Revolution to bring about the ` 


reforms of Trent. That such reforms would have been initiated, 
apart from that revolution, as some assert, is a matter of pure 
speculation. 

Not only so, but though the worst abuses were either removed 
or reduced, yet there was left a residuum, which has remained to 
this day, and in certain matters has even increased, in regard, for 
instance, to some of the machinery of government, which has 
become rusty and out of-touch with the new conditions of the age. 

Some of our officials seem to fear plain speaking as if it would 
shake the very foundations of the Church. I confess that I have 
more confidence in the Church’s strength than to think that the 
truth will hurt her, though it possibly may be unpleasant to some 
-of those in office. To touch one of the abuses of the Church, hoary 
or recent, is, according to them, “disloyal”; it is “disloyal” even 
to allow that there are abuses. I, and those who think with me, 
believe that to clear away from her trunk the rubbish that disfigures 
it and the parasitic growths that suck her life will give her fresh 
vigour. ` 

All that I have said may lead outsiders to suppose that their exag- 
gerated view of parties and divisions within the Church is thereby 
justified. I have heard it said by Anglicans that we have parties 
and divisions in our Church as many and as great as in their own, 
the only difference being that ours are kept under by discipline. 


` 
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This is, perhaps, a natural error; we are apt to judge other minds 
and institutions by. our own. . It is a most common fallacy: i 


ee Urbem. quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee, putavi ae 
ne, Stultus ego huic nostræ similem. , i: 

As a matter of fact there are no ank in our: Church, in 2 the 
sense understood by Anglicans and others. There. cannot be, since” 
wé have no divisions as to matters of faith. And it is precisely 


- this "(ceremonial being merely its symbol) in which the differences 


among Anglicans and other Protestants exist. I am not blaming $ 
them for it. I am merely stating the’ ‘fact which. springs from the 
nature of the.case. The Catholic is, of course, the only institution,. 
Christian or Pagan, which has à strictly. defined body of credenda,’ 
so harmonised that they are all interdependent, and which extends 


‘through all countries on ‘the face of the globe. This is one of the 


principal marks that distinguish the Church from all other religious ~ 
bodies and stamp ‘her with the character of eternity and divinity: 
The differences of opinion, which I have found existing on almost 
every conceivable point outside the Faith, have only served, for me, 
to throw these features into bolder relief and to make it “more 
wonderful and inexplicable on any merely human theory of: her 


origin. 


‘It is this principle of a. common and world-wide faith which holds l 
ús together ; ; not discipline, which, . essential though it be, yet, if” 


-lodged in incapable hands, sometimes tends tò irritate and disin- 


tegrate, not to unite. In the Anglican Church, on the other hand, . 
there is no one faith, but; amid many minor divisions, two ‘main 
parties, the one tending towards Zwinglianism, the other approach- 
ing Catholic standards, and both justifying their position- by the 
same Prayer-book ` and Articles. The -difference cannot be -better 
emphasized than in the assertion of some Anglicans, that the Prayer- 
book is their common bond of union (though some are of opinion 
that.the State is the real bond, withaut which the parties would 
fall asunder through lack’of cohesion), contrasted with our bond, 


` not of a dead letter but’ of a’ living Faith. The division among ` 


Anglicans is the more vital since it concerns, not so much’ the - 
speculative and philosophical side of theology. as the very heart of’ 
religion, vizą divine worship, which is faith in its devotional aspect, 
Anglicanism is thus cleft in twain to the very core, centre and 
principle of faith, and the cleavage affects the unlearned as well as 


` the learned: I do not make these remarks for the purpose of insti- 
` tuting “ comparisons (which) are odious,” but because it is necessary, 


while speaking of our own-divergences,.to define precisely where | 
these differ from those of other religious bodies, and-that the more 


.. bécause this distinction is is often so little understood by siose outside 


our Church. 
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There are, then, no parties in the Catholic Church im the sense 
in which this term is understood elsewhere. Our differences have 
nothing to do with vitals or fundamentals, or that which concerns 
the chief offices of religious worship. That is the reason why I 
= objected, in my former article, to the use of the term “liberal 
“Catholics,” because it has about it the smack of party, though 
rightly understood it may be not without its proper application. 

Parties have a programme, policy, organisation. We have none 
in the strict sense of the words. We have no bodies like the English 
Church Union or the Church Association, banded together for the 
purpose of carrying out a certain programme concerning doctrine, 
ceremonial or Church polity. Those who have such views as I 
describe are simply a number of Catholics, lay and cleric, indepen- 
dent of each other and of any organisation, not necessarily known 
to each other, who, in different degrees and ways, according to the 
personal element, mental constitution sand experience of each, have 
become conscious of certain separable defects which hinder the 
Church’s mission in the world. If we were indifferentists, we might 
shrug our shoulders and leave the matter alone, going to our religious 
duties once a year, or not, as the case might be. But because we love 
and honour true religion and the Catholic Church, we are jealous 


that, for her honour and well-being, her wounds should be healed ' 


and her beauty no longer marred by fungoid growths. It is the 
former uncritical and apathetic attitude that the policy of authority 
encourages, which is one of the causes, no doubt, why comparatively 
so few laymen interest themselves in Church affairs. Zeal of the 
latter kind is, on the other hand, frowned upon and denounced. 

All Catholics hold the same faith, but there are differences in 
the way of regarding it. When I first entered the Church a book 
was put into my hands by the priest who received me, dealing 
with the doctrine of infallibility, and enumerating different subjects, 
which the author contended to be sufficiently connected with the 
Faith to come under the pronouncements of authority. This was 
my first introduction to the “ maximising ” school within the Church, 
of which I had heard before, but which I had not till then experienced. 
The Maximisers endeavour to enlarge the range of credenda; first, 
by pressing theological opinions upon the consciences of the faithful 
as if they were the teaching of the Church; secondly, by extending 
Church authority so as to cover all matters even remotely contingent 
to faith. This practically means that in history, politics, political 
economy, natural science, textual criticism, and other departments 
of intellectual activity. there is that which is set forth as “the 
“Catholic” position and teaching, to which “loyal” Catholics are 
expected to conform. Notably is this the case with philosophy. A 
Jesuit writer, in an article published not long back in a Catholic 
magazine, endeavoured to bind the current philosophy of the schools 
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upon the Catholic conscience. According to this teaching, as it 
has been not inaptly put, “a man cannot come to Christ but through 
“ Aristotle”? Where: new facts are discovered in natural science, 
history or ethnology, which conflict with old ideas of Scriptural 
interpretation, the extremists, as in~the days of Galileo, say defi- 
nitely and dogmatically: “ Your facts and theories, however prob- 
“abie, must be wrong, because they conflict with our interpreta- 


_ “tions.” Before I entered the Church, I asked an eminent dignitary 


whether the theory of ‘Evolution could be held by Catholics, since 
I had long believed in it. He answered: “ You must be ready to 
“ renounce it if ever the Church declares against it.” . 

Our position in this matter is, that while theology, within strictly 
defined limits, belongs to the Church, other departments of thought 
must be also left to specialists whose conclusions are to be respected 
in their own sphere as much as those of theologians in theirs. Tt 
any of the conclusions of laBourers in these secular fields seem at 
variance with. those of theologians, it is not our duty, on that 
account, to reject the high probabilities of science, but to wait till 
such.a time as a reconciliation shall be effected. Theological inter- 
pretations, once current, have been gradually modified by the advance 
of knowledge, and what has happened in the past may well take 
place in the future. This, no doubt, must be a work of time, and 
hasty conclusions in such matters are as rash as the too sudden ` 
acceptance of ihe latest scientific speculation. 

Another point in which we differ from the extremists in respect - 
of doctrine is that we make a greater allowance for development. 
We consider, for example, that it is as unhistorical to hold that 
the infallibility of the Pope was always explicitly believed as to say 
that before Nicea the doctrine of the Incarnation was held as it has’ 
been. since. f 

Science, its discoveries and theories, history and biblical criticism 
have no terrors for us, because, having a firm belief in the Church 
as a Growth and as a living Fact, we aro. convinced that no research 
and no discovery of fresh truth can ever shake it. We do not fear, 
but welcome, the critical spirit of the age. I am not here referring 
to the spirit of pure secularism and materialism. That is quite a 
different thing. The great mysteries of the Faith, such as the 
Trinity and Incarnation, are, in their essence, quite outside the plane 
of the secular sciences, except the scope of the latter be most unduly 
extended. 

I will now pass on to some matters which concern practice more 
than doctrine; to what are commonly called “ devotions ” or “ cults.” 
It is not an easy matter to treat of. It is not nearly so simple as 
many Protestants think who reduce the use of outward signs to the 
lowest possible limits, nor as many Catholics who would regard 
almost as profane the criticism of any devotion in use in the Church, 
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I refer,.of course, not to the regular liturgical services, nor, for 
the most part, to devout practices long established, but chiefly to 
modern “cults.” And, as a rule, it may be said on this head— 
“ Neither doth any man, having drunk old wine, straightway desire 
“new, for he saith the old is betler.” Some modern devotions are 
in bad taste, and of more than dubious theological import, even 
where they are not repulsive and grotesque. 

The whole question of the use of images is connected with devo- 
tions, and here I will premise, what, indeed, should be hardly 
necessary for me to say as a Catholic, that I agree with the principle 
of the use of images according to the definitions of the Church. 
But even before I became a Catholic I had long seen and recognised 
that their use for purposes of devotion had solid reasons, both on 
Scriptural and philosophical grounds. As I am-not here writing an 
apologetic, I will only point out that the Incarnation, by revealing 
God to be worshipped under the human form, has necessarily, modi- 
fied the commandment given ta the Jews, even as that relating to 
the Sabbath has been modified in Christian observance. The images 
of the heathen were forbidden because they represented false gods, 
and man was forbidden to worship God under an unauthorised form. 
This law remains the same for all time. The only difference is that 
the Incarnation has supplied Christians with an authorised form, 
the human, under which to worship God. 

Strictly speaking, if idolatry be defined as the giving of divine 
honour to that which is not God, there is no such thing to be found 
anywhere in the Church. But that the Church recognised that there 
was danger of the vulgar worshipping the images themselves, and not 
as mere representations, is evidenced both by the iconoclastic con- 
troversy and by the practice of the Easterns, who have never used 
statues but only pictures. On the other hand, in the Catholic 
Church there are no special feasts appointed in honour of particular 
images, as is said to be the case in the Russian. 

Yet, apart from theory and from disputes about words, there are 
practices indulged in by members of our Church abroad which have 
all the appearance of idolatry. The good or evil of a practice 
depends upon its effects. If it has a degrading and narrowing 
‘influence upon the mind and spiritual life, if it dwarfs the conception 
of God, then its effect is bad, call it what you will. And the practico 
of bargaining with saints, the childish custom. of chastising them, if 
they do not prove compliant; these, and the like, reproduce some of 
the worst features of fetishism. 

Tt is a somewhat common custom to vow offerings to saints, on 
condition of certain prayers being answered, and by many outside 
the Church this is looked upon as a necessary and inseparable part 
of the system. I confess that to myself, as to other Catholics, it 
seems not only childish in itself, but also harmful, as encouraging 
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a venal idea of prayer and of the spiritual life. When an image 
is used merely. as a symbol of: Jesus or His saints, to fix -the 
mind on the ‘unseen object of prayer, I cannot see that any who 
both believe in the spiritual powers represented, and that they. can 
be reached by prayer, have any solid grounds of objection to the 
practice. But, when there is a “ devotion” to a particular image, , 
when an image-is endowed in the minds of the vulgar’ with wonder- 
working powers, as the’ “ Bambino’? ‘of Rome % or “the miraculous 
“infant. of Prague,” then an entirely different principle is intro- 


duced, which is not elevating to the mind or helpful to the spiritual - 


life; and-becomes in. practice nothing but a gross superstition. The 
Church would suffer no loss if such ‘practices were discouraged or 
abolished. Acts of reverence and honour to a statue which are 
obviously referred to its original, stand on quite a different foeting, 
and it is on this principle, no doubt, that the images of dead states- 
men are honoured by good Protestants with offerings of flowers.. 

The honour- paid to. relics is another practice which has its roots 
in the human heart, apart’ from any religious question, as is evi- 


` denced by the careful way in which the smallest possessions of great’ 


men are cherished; both by individuals-and the public. Yet, un- 


doubtedly, there is gross superstition connected with it. This was .- 


one of the points to which-a priest, to whom I have referred in 


_my former article, alluded, when cautioning me against “ supersti- 


“tions” in the Church. He said there were those who treated the 
relic itself as if it were permanently endued with a supernatural 


virtue, as if it were a kind of charm, which comes very near to 
“ fetishism, pure and simple. No doubt there are false relics in . 
_existence, though I think there are but few instances now of their 


duplication. Wherever a relic is palpably a sham, it ought, for the 


‘honour of religion, to be done’ away, with. All frauds are’, bad 


enough, but there is none worse than a pious fraud. However great 
a shock, by the lapse of the ceremony, might be produted on the 
religious feelings of those who had been accustomed to' its exposi- 
tion; whatever “ edification” to devout believers might be supposed 


to’ result from-it, the cause of truth and the harm done among those . - 


who are conscious of the fraud should Aar outweigh such `con- 
siderations. °, 

It must not be supposed that authority has done nothing to check 
impostures. In the’ Greek Schismatic Church they are much more . 
rife. There is nothing in the Latin Church to parallel the public 
and barefaced -fraud of the annual so-called “miracle of the holy 
“fire.” Some of these perversions and’ corruptions of good old ` 
customs, founded upon laudable or- quasi-religious instincts, are the 


` outcome of ignorance, dnd are confined to the uneducated. They 


may be left, in many cases, to the spread of education and enlighten- : 
ment, before’ which they will’ disappear, That, at least, is tho 
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natural’ course of things which, ‘since the Middle Ages, has largely 
taken place within the Church. There are those which are harmless 
in themselves and to which is atlached a certain poetic glamour of 
antiquity. . 

But what.shall be said of some modern devotions, for which no 
such plea can be offered, which are not the outcome of ages of barbaric 
ignorance that is being gradually modified and corrected in the 


latter-day struggle for existence of old ideas and beliefs? What. 


' of those that, in their modern shapes, are started, fostered, culti- 
vated, advertised and pushed forward by highly educated men? A 
notable example is afforded in the modern developments of the 
cultus of the Sacred Heart. It is an instance of the way in which, 
iùstead of the misconceptions of a previous age being gradually 
rectified, the exact opposite has taken place in the disfigurement 
and vulgarisation of a beautiful idea. Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus is a beautiful idea in itself, if-the Heart stands simply as 
a symbol of His divine and human attributes, more especially the 
inexhaustible treasures of His love. But the devotion in its modern 
shape, as it has been artificially dressed up by the Jesuits, is very 


different. The Heart is personified. Head, feet, hands, ete., are ascribed. 


in the prayers addressed’ to it. Could any idea be more grotesque? 
The modern cult is founded upon a “revelation,” to question the 
‘authenticity of which is as gross an impiety, in the eyes of some, as 
if it, were the holy gospels. One point in this revelation is the 
supposed promise of Our Lord that everyone.of the faithful who 
communicates on nine successive first Fridays of the month is 
‘certain of salvation. When the attempt is made to justify this to 
the sceptical and inquiring mind, it is explained away with such 
ingenuity as to be evacuated of its obvious meaning. The unedu- 
cated, however, naturally take it in its bare, literal sense. A certain 
young man is said to have taken it so literally that, after success- 
fully completing the nine Fridays, he gave up all further practice 
‘of religion. Why should he trouble himself any further, as his 
salvation was now assured in any case? ‘That youth had-a logical 
mind. Though the premises supplied him were wrong, the con- 
clusion which he drew was perfectly correct, though directly con- 
trary to ordinary Catholic teaching and practice. Of what good is 
supposed to be derived from the promulgation of such ideas I have 
not the remotest conception. The harm and absurdity are sufficiently 
manifest. All this modern development of the devotion is quite 
recent, and, as a warm advocate lately boasted, as a cause of gratitude 
to the Order, it would never have been heard of but for the Society 
of Jesus. No wonder “S. J.” was set down in the biography of the 
late Cardinal Manning as one of the hindrances to the conversion 
of England enumerated by him. 

We want no new devotions, at least of this sort. The crucifix, 
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as a Gabe. sums: up thie teaching: ‘of the whole Gospel. - How far. . 


‘more eloquent is it than the image of a heart, furnished in the 


“devout imagination” of the. worshipper with senses ‘and -limbs, 


_ though these are not externally represented. Our people need: to , 


be taught greater love for the grand old liturgical services of Holy. . 
Church, and to cultivate a deeper spiritual life; while their eee ; 
conceptions need, not narrowing, but widening. 

It is urged upon objectors to such devotions that > we are ‘stot 


` ` obliged-to use them, that we are free to choose’our own, and should 


leave others to do the same, If the state of the case were simply 
thus, no Catholic, perhaps, ought to object, “except in the case of 
those practices whose effects are evidently pernicious. But-when 
such devotions are artificially cultivated, preached up and- pushed ` 
forward by a strong, learned and widely-spread Order, there is, for 
a great many who are brought under the influence, not much freedom 


‘of ‘choice about it. ~ Besides, though the plea sounds plausible 


enough, it is obvious that it may be u ¿d to cover and shield from 
criticism -all those extravagances which bring into disrepute ` the _ 


_divine truth they distort: - 
A highly-placed ecclesiastic suggested, not long ago, that there- ` 
' was one “devotion” which was much neglected, and might with 
- great advantage be cultivated, viz., devotion to the Holy -Ghost. ; 
Tf religious Art is the outcome of the religious spirit, as in’ the > 


nature of things it must be, then the pictures, statues and other 
productions of: this nature which come to this country in’ large. 
numbers, chiefly from France, may well be connected with the sad 
decline of religion in that country, and with the prevalence of 
practices such as those cited by a recent writer in this ‘magazine. 
This “religious art” is distinguished by poverty of conception, 


effeminacy of style, weakness of execution and meretriciousness of ' 


taste. I have frequently heard it remarked by those who, like 
myself, have not the slightest belief in -Ritualistic claims, that in. 
matters of religious art and-taste they entirely excel us: 

. Attention was drawn not long ago, in a monthly magazine, i the 
extremes to which the. modern cult of St.: Joseph ‘is driven bythe 
action of this same society. The symbol of divinely-human Mother: - 


, hood, represented by the image of the Virgin and Child, is one. that 


can reach.all hearts. In modern times this beautiful symbolism is _ 
often destroyed by taking the infant from the. arms of the Madonna 
and placing Him in those of St. Joseph. 
As I have before intimated, the surest method of reform i in many 
details is liberal education, accompanied by ‘the training of souls i in 


..a strong, deep, self-reliant and vigorous religious life. - 


At one time the monasteries were far ahead of the rest of “ihe 
world in all learning.and in the liberal arts. But they have not 


. moved with the times. A great deal of the education of Catholics ` 
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is undertaken by the religious Orders, and is narrow and restricted, 
and not calculated to promote that healthy, independent, vigorous 
faith which can afford to face the problems of modern thought and 
gather new strength from the contact. Similarly, a more liberal 
education, adapted to modern needs and conditions, is wanted’ in 
our seminaries. Priests, when they go out into the world, have 
~ frequently forced upon- their attention religious difficulties, real or 
supposed, which their training, though good enough on its special 
lines, has not qualified them to meet. The result is either the 
shelving and tabooing of such questions altogether, and isolating the 
mind from the thought of the day, or the acceptance of crude theories 
and criticisms in a form incompatible with the Faith, in both cases 
because the mind has not learnt to harmonise the old with the new, 
or to take comprehensive views. For instance, I lately heard of a 
priest (a priest was my informant) who said it was impossible for 
Jonah to have been swallowed by tbe fish and have survived, 
“because he would not have been able to breathe.” It is more 
charitable to suppose that this remark was due to ignorance than 
that it was made with the full knowledge of the principle involved 
and its inevitable consequences—the rejection of the supersensible 
in its entirety, including the whole of Revelation. When the action 
of an Omnipotent Being is postulated, apparent impossibilities (ex- 
cluding, of course, logical contradictions) vanish. Granted a super- 


sensible sphere and its interaction with the material, the action of . 


the former upon the latter could produce abnormal results, even as 
these are sometimes produced by the complex interaction of material 
laws. I hold no brief for the literal interpretation of this part of 
the story of Jonah, which seems a stumbling-block to so many. It 
is possible that careful analysis and comparison of contemporary 
records may show the tale in its present form to have grown up as 
the symbolic and parabolic representation of some more ordinary 
incidents. What I am pleading for is consistency. 

But education is not enough, so long as those who should be the 
guides mislead the people in the way I have described, and which 
sometimes almost induces despair of a true reform, opposed, as it 
would be, tooth and nail, by the powerful organization of which: I 
have spoken. 

Another obstacle to a healthy reform is the Curia, as at present 
constituted: Not that its effects are entirely evil; ‘very much the 
contrary.* The appeal to Rome is the Magna Charta of the inferior 
clergy against the possible tyranny of superiors. When such 
appeals are made, the Curia, being free from local influences, nearly 
always acts with impartiality. There are, I understand, Catholics 
who would like to see the Curia abolished altogether and unofficial 


„= There is no inconsistency between my remarks on the Curia here and those I make a 
little later, as in each case I am referring to different functions. 
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assistants appointed: by the Pope as his assessors pro tëm.: as cases 
should arise. No doubt they have a right to this opinion, as the ` 
Curia is no part of the Divine constitution of the Church. For a 
long period the Church was without it, and it is conceivable that . 


` it might be so again. But it is difficult to see how such a scheme 


could prosper, considering the large amount of business continu- 
ally transacted for which are needed specialists accustomed to the - 
work, The different congregations represent functions which will 


“always be necessary in the Church. The question seems to be one 
of reform, not of abolition. Besides the infusion of a new spirit _ 


into its members by insistence on different qualifications, and a ' 


` more liberal education, a certain amount of change in the machinery 


is essential to bring the Curia into line with the modern needs of 


` the Church. A certain amount of decentralisation is. required, 


which would both relieve the pressure at headquarters and ensure . 
that local needs should be*adequately dealt with by those con- 
versant with the conditions. This is necessary, not only for the. 
sake of the Church’s health generally, but also for the repute of the 
Curia itself. f ; 

Take, as an instance, the Congregation of the Index. When I © 
first joined the Church one of my delusions was that “loyal” 
Catholics might not read the books proscribed. This, however, was 


- soon dissipated, and I discovered that, at least as far as England 


is concerned, the whole thing is a farce. I will only say that this 


- state of things is not such as to increase respect for that Congrega- 


tion in those who realise it. 

I should not have ventured to make these criticisms upon certain 
matters connected with the Church’s system if they represented merely 
my own private opinions. But, as I have already observed, so far is 
this from being the case, that in most instances my personal observa- _ 
tion has been assisted or confirmed by that of older members of 
the Church. £ i , 

At the samo time, I have written these articles entirely on my 
own initiative, and it must not be supposed from what I havè said 
that the above criticisms form the definite programme of a party. ` 
To suppose this would be to misunderstand the whole state of the 
case. But, nevertheless, there is a very general sense of agreement _ 
among a considerable’ number who have arrived at much the 
same goal by different routes. All may not thinks quite the same 


; as to details, but the principle is identical. ‘And the sporadic 
character of the movement is at once its strength and justification, 
‘since it-shows that the growth of such sentiments is spontaneous 


and not due io any corporate action or pressure. 

“But, after all,” it may be asked, “what good can you do, since- 
“you acknowledge that most of the authorities do not exactly bless” 
“your suggestions?” To this it may be answered that we do not 
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propose to ourselves such an absurd and useless course as to organise 
a reform party. We know the possibilities of the situation and the 
. constitution of the Church. We are aware that such reforms as 
come must be partly the result of the spread and growth of the 
principles I have indicated, or, in cases where action -has to be 
taken, must come from above, not from below; from our spiritual 
rulers, not from those subject to them. It is right that this should 
be so. It is of the essence of the Church’s constitution. It forms 
part of the unique strength and stability of her system and position 
in the world. We recognise the danger of “reforms” brought 


about by passing and transitory gusts of emotion founded on ill- | 


informed opinion. Such are impossible in the Catholic Church. 
That is one reason why we can afford to be outspoken: there is no 
danger of any too sudden or violent change. The work must be 
a work of time, as most works which are‘of abiding’ use. . 

The chief thing needed to begin witk is the formation of a healthy 
public opinion within the Church, of a recognition of existing evils 
and a desire for some reform. Our action is limited at present to 
the endeavour to arouse this principle, which we know to be latent 
in many, even in high places, albeit numbed by surroundings and 
office.* There is another reason for making our sentiments public. 
If it does nothing else it breaks the conspiracy of silence in which 
such ideas have been long suppressed. It lets a free breath of the 
outer air into a place where the windows and doors have been kept 
closed, where the dust of centuries has collected and the atmosphere 
is consequently laden with somniferous properties, especially to 
those who have grown accustomed to it. Our action provides venti- 
lation: it is something to do thus much. It awakens a new desire 
for fresh life among those who had been oppressed with drowsiness. 
The movement has sprung up we know not how; its principles have 
been dispersed as seed by the wind. It will not die: it has the 
elements of growth and persistence. It will gather strength and 
increase. It is for authority to guide and direct it, not to sit on 
the safety-valve. . l 

To have passed through such an experience as I have described 
is to be indurated against ridicule or obloquy, against false appeals 
to sentiment and the subtleties of scholastic logic. ` 

Fipenis. 


~ 


* The first need of reform is in the official attitude. It is not surprising that so venerable 
an institution as the Catholic Church should develop abuses within its system which need, 
from time to time, to be removed. I would be more wonderful in fact were it otherwise, 
Tt is the refusal to recognise and face them which is the chief abuse, and a suicidal one. 
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URING the last few years of the expiring century a change of 
vast, but as yet-hardly realized, importance hasbeen wrought 
- in one of the chief distinctive appurtenances of town life in. 


“all: civilized lands—the organized public and private artificial lighting. 
I do not propose to treat directly of the most notorious feature of this 


era, the successful introduction of electric lighting on a commercial 
scale, about which much has been written; ‘but to deal more particu- ` 
larly with the improvement that has been effected during the same 


period of time in the older and still larger business of gas lighting, ` 
. whichis even more remarkable. - Very little has been done to explain - 


this great industrial triumph to the general public, whose interest. in 
it is nevértheless enormous, . Several attempts have been made to fix 
upon the century some peculiar ly distinctive appellation. It has. been 
styled the Age of Steel, the Age of Steam, and so forth; but it might 
as fairly be called also the Age of Light, inasmuch as it has witnessed 
the birth and development of one of the boldest conceptions of human 
mechanical skill and power of organisation—the systematic provision 
of artificial light in any desired quantity, for any purpose, distributed 
through every town and available at any hour, for the mere turning 


`. of a tap or a button.. The dreams of all the Utopians of past ages _ 
` never compassed any such impressive reality. They never do. The 
. dreams of dreamers remain dreams; while the workers continually 
. endow the race with unexpected’ boons that become commonplaces - 


long before they are either understood or appreciated. 
It is more than a hundred years since a humble Scotch millwright, 


, Murdoch by name, while working at his trade all the hours he could 


sée, for a wage of something under a pound’a week, conceived the 
idea of catching and piping, for use about a workshop or dwelling- 
Bonset the subtle essence of coal tiat made so bright a flicker as.it 
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spasmodically caught fire and went out in the domestic grate. 
Difficulties, unimaginable to us at the -present day, he encountered 
and overcame. It was not long before that ironfounders had suc- 
ceeded in casting the iron pots that he used as retorts for his coal. 
For his piping he had to convert old musket barrels to a more 
peaceful purpose; and, of course, he never thought at first of 
carrying the idea further than procuring a light from hand to 
mouth. The industrial development of manufacturing gas at a 
central station for sale, and consequently of. distributing it over a 
town district, came later, through another man. 

Tt is not my present purpose to narrate the history of gas lighting. . 
Suffice it to state that for 85 years of the century the method of 
utilizing the illuminating power of coal gas remained unchanged. 
The whole system everywhere ended at last in.a hole in a pipe, 
where the escaping gas was lighted and burnt with, as a rule, very 
little solicitude for getting the best Value for the money it cost. 
Meanwhile, science had duly been applied, by the competent hands 

_of Davy, Faraday, and their followers, to’ discover the reason for the 
light of luminous flames. There was, as usual, no immediate 
practical gain from these researches. Davy found that the reason for 
the difference between the luminosity of certain flames and the non- 
luminosity of others, lay in the fact that the former were charged 
more or less heavily with’ particles of solid carbon, or soot, which 

` emitted light when they came in contact with the surrounding air 
and burnt away. If such a flame, as that of a gas-burner or a 
candle, were suddenly chilled, by contact with a cold surface, the 
carbon “went out,” and deposited itself on the cold surface in the 
familiar form of lamp-black. : 

This was very interesting, and the truth lent itself to a variety of 
striking experiments for the lecture-room. Davy’s followers con- 
cerned themselves to ascertain the cause of the luminous combustion 
of the carbon in one class of flames, while others arising from the 
combustion of the same elementary substance, in a different state of 
combination, gave no light, or very- little. It was soon determined 
that the principle of luminosity in flames depended always, as Davy. 
had discovered, on the presence of solid particles, nascent during 
the process of burning in air or oxygen. It was further ascertained 
that these particles need not be carbon, inasmuch as phosphorus, 
burnt under special conditions, and especially magnesium and lime, 
could be made to yield a light much brighter than that of burning 
carbon. Attempts were accordingly made to utilize this property 
of these elements commercially, but with no success, or at best a 
strictly limited success. Carbon remained the basis of all practical, 
generally useful, luminous flames, whether resulting from the com- 
‘bustion of oils, greases, or coal gas. 

During the same period of time, the great chemist Bunsen turned 
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E his attention, incidentally to his. general laboratory work, -to 9 


_ solution of the opposite problem :o£ burning a flame of luminous gas». 


smokelessly, for-heating purposes.. The deposition on a cold-surface 
' of lamp-black from a luminous coal-gas flame became a nuisance 
when it was desired to use this cheap and Handy form of fuel for 
- boiling kettles, or glass vessels, as & substitute for the expensive but - 
`. cleanly flame of spirits of wine. Bunsen discovered that the desired 
end could be attained by the simple device of allowing the coal gas ` 
{to mix, just before reaching the point of combustion, with a modicum 
‘of air.. In this way the complete. combustion “of the carbon of the , 
gas was assured, in the body of the flame itself, so that there was 
‘ nothing left to be deposited on any solid surface plunged into ,the ae 
` flame. This was a’ notable invention, perfectly successful, and 
. absolutely fulfilling the purpose‘intended. -It has never been 
. improved upon, essentially; and although Bunsen himself seems not 
` to have set any particular store by it, it will probably keep his.name 


in constant mention while physical science is cultivated. ` The .: 


` industrial and scientific applications of the Bunsen, or “ atmospheric ”- 


gas flame, as it is frequently called, are multitudinous. , For an age; 
_ however,. it remained unsuspected that one of the most important 
“uses of this manner of burning gas non-luminously would lie in me 
production of light. : 

- ` It must not be supposed that during these 85 years; while coal gas. ` 
' was being used for lighting by its naturally luminous flame, there ’ 


weré no attempts made to improve the burner from its primitive : t. 


: form of a.höle drilled in the end of a pipe. On the contrary, as the 
production of illuminating gas grew in volume, pérmitting of greater 
‘uniformity in its quality, according to the nature of the coal used 
- in the manufacture, skilful handiwork, like that of the mathematical .’ 
instrument maker, was applied to the construction of the burners. . 


Originally a mere jet of flame, such as. remains in usé to-day — - 


for cigar-lighters in tobacconists’ shops, the limited proportions and: 
illuminating power of these spurs of light led first to their multipli-. - 


cation,. and then to spreading the flame out into a-fan shape, -- 


either by ‘causing two. jets to impinge upon one another at their 
bases, or by making the issuing orificé a narrow slit. The- truth 


’ discovered by Davy was underlying all this effort, although he him- he 


. ` self had no hand in its application, not being a believer in the capa- 
bilities of gas lighting. The gas-burner makers were almost blindly 


~~ trying to bring the necessary amount of air to their flames to enable 


the nascent carbon to burn as quickly and completely as possible, 
with the greatest brilliancy and the most perfect prevention of smoke, 
which was the richness of the gas. Their chief triumph was in the 
‘Argand type of burner, in which .the gas, issuing from a ring of 
holes, formed in burning a beautiful tulip-shaped flame, ‘with access 
_of air sis inside „and B a sufficient draught pone, ensured by. a 
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glass chimney. We then had two distinct types of gas-burner in 
general use—the open, or flat flame, which commonly yielded a light 
equal in illuminating power to ten or twelve of the best spermaceti 
candles; and the Argand, or chimney-protected burner, which was 
far more delicate and costly, and yielded a light of fifteen or sixteen 
candle-power from the same quantity of gas of similar quality. 

This last expression needs some explanation. Gas could be made 
of different degrees of illuminating power, for the same rate of hourly 
_ consumption by a selected standard burner, according to the nature of 
the coal distilled to produce it. All other things being equal, the 
richest coal made the brightest gas. When gas companies became 
subject to Parliamentary regulation, obligations were laid upon them 
to conform to a fixed standard of illuminating power, under penalties 
. for default. It was the practice of the consumers, and the local — 
authorities, to try and screw the companies up to the observance 
of the highest permissible standard ‘in this respect; while the gas 
-companies had to defend themselyes by representing to Parliament 
that economical considerations, attaching chiefly to the description 
of coal which they could buy to the best advantage in the localities 
where they did business, required this standard to vary in different 
parts of the country. f i ` 

Thus, for example, the Scotch gas companies were able to supply 
themselves easily with the highly inflammable coal of the country, 
called “cannel ” coal, which readily yielded gas of 25 candle power 
by the regulation test; whereas the gas companies of the South of 
England, having to depend mainly upon the poorer sea-borne coal 
from the North of England, could only rely upon getting in the 
regular way gas of 14 or 15 candle power. On the other hand, the 
excellent coke which this Durham coal made, which sold freely for 
fuel, enabled them, as a rule, to sell their gas cheaper than the more 
brilliant product of the oily Scotch cannel, which had not this com- 
‘pensating advantage. The point to be observed in this connection 
is, that the consumers’ interest in-the standard illuminating power 
of his local gas, was entirely of an economical character. The 
consumer of a high-quality gas simply reduced the rate at which he 
burnt it, as compared with the consumer of a lower quality gas. If 
he was in a position to get 25 candle gas, he would only burn it 
at the rate, say, of 14 cubic feet, or 2 cubic feet per hour, and thus 
get a worse light than the user of 14 candle gas, who would burn 
it more liberally, and so obtain a far better general effect. 

This difference in the use of gases of different nominal illuminating 
power was well illustrated in the cases of Edinburgh and Paris, 
when both cities used the same type of open luminous burners in - 
. their street lamps. Ine Edinburgh, the rich 26-candle gas was so. 

. husbanded that the public lamps barely made darkness visible; while 
-Paris was always brilliantly lighted, indoors and. out, with gas only 
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` averaging 13-candle power, or sures one half as intrinsically luminous i 
- as that of the northern city. 

Suddenly, about the year. “1880, ae the electric light on the 
modern commercial scale was just Dursting upon the world, it was 
demonstrated -by Mr. Frederick Siemens, of Dresden, that the illu- 
minating power of coal gas could be practically doubléd, on the-best 
of the older results, by simply keeping the flame hot, and supplying’ ` 
it with hot air, the heat being obtained from the products of com- ` 
‘bustion of the gas flame itself. An experiment shadowing forth the 
same possibility had been, ‘made many years before. by the late Dr. . 
~. Frankland, who effected his purpose. by using: the device of a double. 
chimney with an Argand burner. The inner chimney, which -was 
that ordinarily in use, was slightly raised out of its socket, so as to . 
allow an inlet for the air beneath it, and outside it was fixed a larger 
_and shorter chimney closed at the bottom, as was the burner. Thé, 
“effect of this arrangement was that the air on its way to.support the - 
` combustion of the flame had to first travel downwards ‘in the annular 


` space between the two-chimneys, where of course it got hot. Itisa~ . 
curious observation that this device has been reinvented several - - 


times since, and even:put upon the market under a‘fancy name. 
The light was certainly improved. by the ‘hot air, under ‘some 
conditions; but the arrangement proved impracticable for several 
reasons. To show how regularly-constituted scientific authority can 
be mistaken sometimes, it may be observed that just before 
F. Siemens introduced his so-called regenerative gas lamp, a com- 
mittee of the British Association formally reported that they had 
failed to improve the illuminating power of gas by supplying: the 
burner with heated air. 


. People will remember the Siemens type of gas lamps, one ee a 


of which, known by the name of the Wenham lamp, came into 
_ extensive use at one time, and was the subject of a lively financial 
campaign. These lamps-did yeoman’s service to the gas industry at 
a critical stage of its history, when-the electric arc lamp threatened ` 
to monopolise the field of high-power artificial lighting. They were, 
_ however, like the arc light itself, ‘of limited utility. They could not‘ ` 
be made small enough for the purposes of ordinary indoor lighting. - 
They consumed a. good deal of gas, although they rendered a high 
‘duty for it; and they were costly to buy, and often troublesome in 
` operation. When one of them went wrong, the consumer was help- 
less. He could but turn the gas off and send the whole affair to the 
maker to have-it put right. They stopped a gap, and served a turn; 
but they have gone their way, to be replaced by something k 
better, brighter, cheaper, and handier. ; 
. Tt was about the year 1885 that a quiet, secluded worker in a - 
recondite department of chemistry.and physics, Dr. Auer von Wels- _ 
bach, of Vienna, astonished an (at first) incredulous world by giving 
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a fresh turn to Davy’s discovery. One is obliged to hark back to 
this fundamental discovery of the cause of the luminosity of flames ; 
because it is the key of the whole scheme of things in this connection. 
Davy, ‘it has been stated, determined, once for all, that the’ incan- 
descence of solid particles is the source of the light of flames. The 
higher the incandescence the brighter the flame. In luminous 
gas flames, it is nascent carbon particles which give this effect. It 
is exactly the same substance, be it observed, raised to incandescence 
by heat in different ways, which makes the two kinds of electric 
light. In the lime-light it is lime. 

Now, Dr. Auer von Welsbach was a worker in the chemistry of what 
are called, in the language of that science, the “rare earths.” These 
natural products were at that period chemical and metallurgical 
curiosities. They had only been found in small quantities, whence 
thee generic title in science, and they were not known to possess 
any industrial value whatever. Few°even among the most devoted 
students of this department of research had ever seen much of them. 
Fewer still knew anything of their properties. Yet a little was 
known, and among these scraps of information was the experimental 
suitability of the commonest of the order, zircon, for use, like lime, 
in producing a brilliant light when heated in the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe flame. It had been reported also, that it had been observed 
that a piece of paper which had been dipped in a solution of some 
of the group, glowed brightly after the substance of the paper had 
been burnt off. This was an observation like many another to be 
found up and down old chemical writings, and went no further. . 

To shorten the narrative, however, all that need be told here is 
that Dr. Auer produced a lighting appliance, for use with the Bunsen 
gas burner, in which the office of the nascent carbon particles was 
filled by a skeleton of textile fabric that had been impregnated 
with a solution of some of the rare earths and subsequently inciner- 
ated. It was formed into a little foolscap, or hood, so as to conform 
to the shape of the Bunsen flame, the heat of which raised the sub- 
stance to a brilliancy of incandescence, and consequently of illumina- 
ting power, such as no gas flame ever exhibited from the burning 
of its carbon particles, even in the hottest Siemens regenerative 
lamp. Here was an invention indeed, so original, so unexpected, 
that the technical world experienced the greatest difficulty in 
accepting the fact. 

There was some reason for this hesitation. The expert technicians, 
accepting, as they did, Davy’s explanation, could not.bring them- 
selves to believe that any inert foreign matter put into a flame of 
gas burning under ordinary pressures (not as a blow-pipe flame) 
could glow in that heat more brightly than nascent carbon, which 
was itself combustible. The thing had been tried, over and over 
again, with the uniform result of failure. Even the deposited 
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‘carbon itself, re-introduced into a flame, was useless for this purpose. 


With a blow-pipe gas flame, of. course, it was different; but this _- 
`- device was impracticable fot general use. Further, it was argued, -` 
if Dr. Auer’s effect is produced as reported, must not the foreign .. 
incandescent body be in an excessively: tenuous and fragile state? | - 


How, then, could it stand’ the rough ordeal of commercial handling 


and use? Besides, what about the rarity of those “rare. earths” ` , 


+ 


which appeared to be required for this new method of lighting?” If ` 


the system should prove practical. and desirable, it would - become 
necessary to have an almost unlimited supply of the raw. material, 
and where was it coming from? 

Thus. argued the practical man; .but, not for the first time in 


. history, he reckoned by what he already knew, and did not allow for . 


‘the possibility of one’ of those miracles of human skill and persever- ` 


ance and interaction of trade enterprises which, where there is no 
insuperable obstacle ‘in the rfature of things, confound our limited, 


B prescience. Patient labour sifted out of the rare earths just, those 


which answered best for the purpose, which grew plainer evéry day. 


The problem of combining the utmost degree of subdivision of the - 


incandescing body with a‘sufficient amount of coherence and physical - 


. strength to bear all the unavoidable handling and shocks of every- 
day use, was solved. With a certain and growing .déemand, -the 
supply of material flowed in from all parts of the world, and inex- 


haustible natural sources of it were found and appropriated. The- 
characteristics of Bunsen’s burner were investigated as had never - 
been deemed worth while before; and unsuspected possibilities of . - 


improving the lighting effect, and marketing the burner, were worked 
for all they were worth.. 


Of course, with financial success came iroable: What sreybody C, 


‘had at first declared to be impossible, many afterwards set them- 
selves to copy; and but for the firm resolve on the part of. the 
‘proprietors of the Welsbach- ‘light to defend their rights, they would 
- long ago have been robbed of the fruit of their enterprise and pro- 
` longed struggle with initial ‘difficulties. Now the position is 
unquestioned. The world. of the gas industry has agreed to pay 
-homage to the wonderful system which enables two gas burners to 
be used at a cost which formerly went for one, and. gives the 


` consumer`at least 20 candle power of illuminating effect for every _ 
cubic foot of the. commonest, cheapest town’s gas he can buiy, in place- 


. of one-tenth of this lighting effect from a gas supply. of the most 
' expensive quality. 
For the economic effect of the Welsbach invention i is not limited to 


the burner. No sooner had the practical triumph of the system - 


_been placed beyond ‘doubt or cavil, than industrial and economic 


: developments of far-reaching significance followed. The first wasa -° 


sweeping improvement of public street lighting. This indispensable 
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appanage of modern town life is divisible, speaking broadly, into 
‘two classes. ‘The first may be designated the. boulevard style’ of 
public lighting, and is organized as much for display as for strict 
utility. Indeed, when the electric arc light became available for this 
purpose, there was some danger of the former quality eclipsing the 
latter. Street lighting by arc lamps became the fashion, regardless 
of expense; and its adoption by a town was recognized as a hall- 
mark of Progress. So little, however, did the raw hands in this 
business understand the requirements of street lighting, that they 
wasted an enormous amount of energy and of other people’s money 
in striving to persuade a gaping populace that the proper way to 
` light towns was from a few lofty towers at wide intervals. It was a 
very transitory hallucination for all parties. The electricians soon 
came nearer to the older practice in this respect; and they now usc 
lamp-posts only twice as high, and not much wider apart, than the old 
gas lamp-posts, although this entails greater expense. The fact is, 
it has been found by experience that the measure of usefulness, and 
also of decorative effect, for any arrangement of street lighting is 
not the intense brilliancy of the lights themselves, but the darkness 
of the middle ground in the intervals between them. Consequently, 
if an unpleasant and even (tọ passengers) dangerous degree of 
.“ spottiness ” is not to be tolerated in a principal thoroughfare, the 
more brilliant the individual sources of light, the nearer they must 
be placed to one another. Moreover, as the wide-awake owners of 
_ theatres and smart restaurants in brightly-lit thoroughfares have 
discovered, the vision of passers-by cannot penetrate through the 
plane of brightest light that lies horizontally through the centres of 
street arc lamps. For this reason, the facades of these buildings 
vanish into gloomy obscurity overhead, unless this dismal effect is 
corrected by more lights of equal or even greater power at loftier 
stages. It will thus be seen that there is no little difficulty in 
obtaining really satisfactory public lighting by such an agency as 
that of electrice are lamps, with their intense and concentrated 
brilliancy, although they are still very largely in use. $ 

` In Berlin and Paris, where sych matters as the display and useful 
lighting of boulevards and central quarters are looked after on 
scientific principles, and managed by high officials on a well-advised 
and uniform plan—not left to any petty local vestry, as they are in 
London—the electric arc light has for the reasons named been 
` rejected after ample trial. They use moderately high-power incan- 
descent gas lights, which can be clustered and made up into units 
of 1,000 candle power if required, and even so do. not cost one-half 
the price of arc lamps. The fairest standard of the public lighting 
service of a self-respecting town, ‘however, is not set by the boulevard 
lamps. It is to be found in the effective, useful lighting of the 
_ quieter and the outlying thoroughfares, where the street lamp is the 
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ae ally of the policeman. “In this regard the improvements `- 


effected in South London need not fear comparison with anything to 


"be found elsewhere. Thanks to the saving of gas rendered possible . 


by the substitution of incandescent burners for the old flat flames; it 


_has been possible to cheapen the. whole servicé, while at the same - 


time a proportion of the saving, taken over a term of years, has paid 
for'the replacement of the antiquated lamp-posts and lanterns with 
others improved in every way, and affording a largely increased ` 


_ lighting effect. “In Liverpool also’ the streets are now lit with 


incandescent gas, pishough the Corporation manufacture their own 


_ electricity. 


The growing EPEE P of iedit ETA has also 
begun to react upon the economy of manufacture of the gas itself. 


- It has already been remarked’ that the statutory illuminating power 


eed 


of town’s gas had nothing to do with the. degree of lighting effect 
enjoyed by the public; and now it has been realized, especially in 
scientific, practical-minded, and thrifty Germany, that the heating 
power of town’s. gas, both for use with the incandescent burner for 
lighting as well as for all other purposes to which gaseous fuel is 
applicable, is the true criterion of its commercial value, and not its 
conventional illuminating. power, which is fast losing all direct 
utility. The industrial bearing of this logical conclusion is very - 
important. A town’s gas of high nominal illuminating power, “as 
defined by Act of Parliament, can only be made from rich coal, in 


‘the gas makers’ sense of the term, or from coal artificially enriched 


“by the addition of some costly. hydro-carbon. . Richness, of course, 


means costliness. ` A rich coal gas, by the same standard, is a little. 


- hotter in burning than a comparatively poor gas, although -not in ` 


proportion to its greater cost., The poorest and cheapest gas that .. 


` can be made in the usual way from the most plentiful and lowest- 
: “priced gas coal to be got anywhere is practically indistinguishable 


in its lighting effect from the dearest, when used with the incan- 
descent burner, as’ well as in gas cookers, gas fires, and gas engines. 


. Therefore, as the price which the manufacturer is allowed by Parlia- 


ment to charge for the supply is governed by the statutory illu- 
minating power, he can now fulfil all his real obligations to the ` 
public equally well at a lower cost for raw material, and give the 


‘consumers the benefit of the whole of his reduced expenses-in remis- 
“sion of price; and they will be as well off as before. - The manufac- 
_ turer’s share of advantage will lie in the increased business which - 
‘naturally follows trading in a cheaper market all round; and he 


will be able to make better bargains for his coal.. The owners of the 


rich gas-coal seams, always limited and not getting more plentiful, . 
will no longer have the gas manufacturer at their mercey.’ 


Lastly, but really in the first rank of the benefits that flow from 
the Welsbach epoch-making invention, there is the increased salubrity 
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and comfort of interiors lit by means of a few incandescent -gas 
burners, as compared with the stuffiness and excessive heat resulting 
from the prolonged use of the old kinds of gas light. Not only is 
the gas consumet’s pocket spared, but the atmosphere he breathes is 
‘much purer and cooler than was formerly the case. When a small 
dining-room, averaging l4ft. or 15ft. square, required for its adequate 
lighting a big “ chandelier,” with five branches all bearing burners 
` flaring away gas at the rate of five or six cubic feet of gas per hour, 
the condition of the atmosphere near the ceiling soon became insup- 
portable. Wall-papers, book-bindings, draperies perished in the 
moist heat, which might show 100 degrees Fabr. in the upper part 
of the room, while the floor temperature was at only 50 degrees Fahr. 
To quit such an apartment and go into the hall was cause enough 
for a cold or relaxed throat. All this is changed. One small 
incandescent burner carried in a light and unobtrusive pendant, will 
illuminate a room of this size far better, for an hourly gas consump- 
tion of 4 cubic feet; and after three or four hours’ of lighting the 
ceiling temperature will be scarcely higher than at the breathing 
level. 

Such, expressed in the most general language and without over- 
loading the narrative with names or. figures, is the story of the 
invention of Dr. Auer von Welsbach. In whatsoever ‘aspect 
regarded, it is a truly marvellous history. 

EX FUMO LUCEM. 


. ` 


, THE: STREET-TRADING CHILDREN OF LIVERPOOL. 


\ 


JHE E of the Trara Corporation, in dealing | with 

: the children who trade in its busy streets, lias attracted a great . 
deal of attention in all the large towns of the kingdom, and `` 
“Sir John Gorst:said the other day that it was being watched with mucli. 


interest by educationalists as well as by the Home Office. = _ 


The army of barefooted, ragged children to be seen on every side -. 


‘in the huge city by the Mersey has long. been its disgrace, and: every 
visitor to the city has made a mental note that in no other place 


has he seen the like. It was therefore fitting that the experiment 


of controlling and regulating such children should be begun in 


Liverpool, whose Watch Committee made a serious effort to frame ; 


rules which would secure the object in view. 


Briefly stated, the rules proposed ‘ to the Home Office x weré“as 


follows :— 


“All ii over ENA being boys under 14 or aii sitter 16, 0 
shall be entitled to be licensed, provided that they intend to trade in. - 


the streets and are not physically unfitted by reason of- blindness, 
deafness, or other deficiency ; , and that they hava the consent of their 
parents, or guardians, if such -persons are fit persons and. have proper 
homes; if not, the children can be licensed without their consent. No 


‘+ licensed child shall be in any street after nine o'clock p.m. No boy | 


who is nob exempt from school attendance, nor any licensed girl, 
-shall trade after seven p.m.,-between the Ist October and the 31st 
March. The children’ must be decently and sufficiently clothed; 

shall not enter any public-house or place of public entertainment for 
' trading purposes; shall not trade during school -hours, and shall 
=Z wear a badge when trading which will ae whether they are 


bound to atterid school or no. 


“The penalty for breaking any of these regulations is suspension l 


- or,revocation of the license, at the pleasure of the Watch Committee. 
‘ .The Home Office approved of these rules, but refused to sanction 
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a very important proposal, to the effect that, in the case of children 
having reckless, drunken parents or guardians, or living in bad 
surroundings, the Corporation might make it a condition of the 
license that the child should reside in lodgings selected by the child 
and approved by the Corporation. The probable reason for the 
refusal was the conduct of the Conservative majority in the Council, 
who voted down, on a strictly party vote, the simple proposal of the 
Irish councillors, that the words “under the control of a person who 
“is of the same religious belief,” be added to the proposed rule. 
The result of this partizanship has been to nullify to a great extent 
the hopes of the promoters of these novel regulations. 

The scheme has been in full working for fifteen months, and the 
resulis cannot fail to interest every corporate body in the country, 
and the numerous private persons who are constantly making 
enquiries as to its success. As a member of the Watch Committee 
I was appointed a member of the small sub-committee charged with the 
supervision of the regulations, and the experience gained since the 
inauguration of the work may prove of interest, together with some 
suggestions for the inevitable approach to the Home Office for a 
revision of the regulations. 

From the enacting of the rules in April, 1899, to the 7th July, 
1900, 1,146 children made personal application to the police for 
the belts which mark the licensed trader, and which are worn at all 
times that the streets are used for trading purposes. These children 
sell the evening newspapers for the most part, together with, or some- 
times separately, matches, hat guards and sundry smallwares; 979 
of the applicants were boys; only 167 represented the troublesome 
sex; one may regulate the boys, but the street trading girl never, 
except by regulating her off the streets altogether. 

The ages of the children were as follows:—One was aged 9; 26 
aged 10; 196 were 11; 288 had reached a dozen; 284 had arrived 
at the unlucky 13; while the remaining 407 were 14 and upwards. 
A form of application having been filled up, with full particulars of 
address, parents, school, etc., the information is next tested by the 
police, who, in conjunction with the School Board officer, visit the 
homes of the children and the schools said to be attended, and obtain 
particulars as to the earnings of the parents, their general character, 
and such other information as may be useful for guiding the com- 
mittee. The children are brought before the committee at its fort- 
nightly meeting, and are told by the chairman what rules are to be 
observed, and, as a usual thing, he delivers a short address to them. 

The books show that 661 of the children attended or are attending 
Catholic voluntary schools; 228, schools under the direct care of the 
Church of England; 257 are attending Board schools—some of the 
latter being the day industrial schools established by that body. 
Children exempt from school attendance, but under the age specified 
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„in the Corporation laoa numbered 158, ca those found 
“still to abtend numbered 684, the balance being children over the 
' age, who weré attracted to register themselves by the desire to wear. 
a belt which gave them a sort of official standing, or by ‘the fear 
that the public would deal only with those who had on the- badge. 
The latter or voluntary class are bound by the regulations, and are . 
liable to lose their belts like the other children for any misconduct. 
The home surroundings of these children furnish interesting but 
sad reading, and throw a lurid light én the need for drastic social 
reforms. In twenty cases both the parents were dead, and the, 
children ‘living ‘with relatives or in lodging-houses, the adjective 

“¢ommon” being frequently conspicuous ‘by its presence. 228 are 
the children of widows, 53 of widowers, 801 have both parents 
living, and 44 are entered as the children of parents who have either. . 
deserted them or are in gaol for felony. A remarkable feature is 
that in ten. cases only is illness set down as the cause of the parents’ 
inability to provide for the children without the earnings of ‘the 
little ones. If the written reports of the police were accepted as 
they appear in the report book, one could come to no other con- 
clusion than that the parents are most excellent people, unfortunate 
in not possessing more of the world’s goods, perhaps, but otherwise 
respectable, Of the 1,146 reports, at least 90 per cent. read: as 
i follows: “Home poor, but clean and tidy, ” “Home poor, -but fairly 

“clean.” Only in a minority of cases is the entry, “ Home miserably 

“ poor and dirty” to be found. 

As I had seen myself at least nine hundred children before the 
‘committee, noted their appearance, and heard their description of 
their parents and surroundings, the reading of these reports lately 
came upon me as a great surprise; and. caused me to make closer 
inquiries. The ‘result has been that I have discovered that the. 
extraordinary cleanliness of the homes was due to the fact that 

the police were expected to call in reference to the applications, and 
preparations were made accordingly. To produce such a change - 
the inquiries were worth making. - 

‘The average earnings of the father in 1. each family téll their own 
„talo While occasionally one comes across such a figure as, 28s. set , 
down as the average weekly. income, the overwhelming majority. of 
` cases sliow but an. .average ranging from 12s. to 18s.:°'No wonder 
that such a large proportion of the child applicants came ‘before the 
committee in rags, tattered trousers, coats never measured for the 
wearers, and bearing unmistakable signs of the “incessant beat of 
“wind and rain,” shoéless feet, bare heads; in a word, the para- 
phernalia of joyless childhood. Often we have felt that it was a 
crying scandal to send such children forth with the official 
-~ imprimatur of a great and rich municipality, the irony of such a 
proceeding being apparent to tho least progressive of us; but the — 
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régulations which give us some power over those “not decently or 
“insufficiently clothed” do not allow us to refuse a license to them 
when they apply. We may take away, hut we cannot refuse. 
Comment is needless on this point. 

During the period under review 161 children have been brought 
before the magistrates charged with trading in the streets without a 
license. Some of these, in fact the bulk, had never applied for one, 
a great number being too young. The mothers were fined or 
cautioned, a few children being sent to reformatories or industrial 
schools. In these cases the police reports of the parents were any- 
thing but flattering; drink, drink, drink, being the burden of the 
song, with the necessary results. One of these children was the 
unfortunate offspring of.a woman who, after her husband’s death, 
cohabited with a notorious gaolbird, who, for assaults on the police 
alone, had seen the inside of the local gaol thirteen times, while 
another had twenty-two such experiences. Of ‘the licensed ‘children, 
20 were sent to reformatory or industrial schools, but these were 
dealt with under the ordinary law, and would probably have been 
so dealt with.whether the street trading rules existed or no. 

Children breaking ‘the regulations are generally brought before - 
the committee, the charge investigated and the license suspended 
for three, seven or fourteen days, it being only taken away .in 
extreme cases. No less than three hundred and forty-five children 
were brought before the committee for breaches of the regulations 
during the fifteen months, the great bulk being for trading after 
‘hours, which meant for the most part selling newspapers. As the 
yacht race for.the America Cup was run at the period following 
the licensing of most of the children, they were not very harshly 
dealt with, and it is interesting to note that not nearly so many cases 
of a similar nature happened during the much more exciting period 
which witnessed the reverses to the British arms in the South 
African war. This provision, which is one of the most valuable, 
is still very difficult of enforcement. 

In fifty cases the licenses were revoked for gross and persistent 
breaches of ‘the law, which is a proof of the dislike engendered by 
street life of anything which savours of discipline. The School 
Board authorities reported to. the police that one hundred and 

. seventy-three of the traders were attending school in a very irregular 

fashion. As ‘the license is given on condition that regular attend- 
ance at school is observed, we were able under ‘the circumstances to 
aid the educational authorities by having the delinquents brought 
before us and soundly lectured, after inquiry into the individual 
circumstances. 

Now the point to be considered is whether this “experiment has 
been successful or not. Has it promoted any improvement in the 
general conduct of the children? Are tlie streets of Liverpool 
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‘cleaved of any of the wretched scenes which first prompted the Watch 


Committee to take serious action. Generally speaking, the scheme 


-- has been a failure, and, as one who has taken a deep interest in its: 
working, I feel that nothing is to be gained by concealing the truth. 


It is quite clear to my mind that the regulation of such a class must 


- be extremely difficult while we leave untouched the causes which 


a 


promote such street trading. The Watch Committee cannot control 

the carelessness of parents nor the vagaries of the. labour market, © 
nor can they make people give up excessive drinking. Hence it 
follows that the absence of any domestic training cannot be overcome _ 


“by even the wisest of local bye-laws; but of this more will be said 


later. In several respects there, has been a slight change for the. 
better, notably in the state of the streets late in the evening. One 
does not see so many children of tender years as of yore, though’ - 
more can be seen than is altogether pleasant. It will be asked: 
Why do not the police pub the law in force? I am not in the 
confidence of the able gentleman who controls the force, though I 
do know that Captain Nott Bower takes a deep personal interest in 


‘the movement, quite apart from his official position; but I suspect 


that the great difficulty about such drastic action is the want of 
accommodation. This is one of the results of the Home Office 
refusal to make the license under certain circumstances conditional 


.on the child lodging in an approved dwelling. Children who trade 


late at night, particularly girls, are the offspring of parents who 


_ either send them out or have lost control over them, thanks to their 


own habits. The moral discipline resulting from municipally 


‘approved lodgings would in such cases be highly beneficial. This 


class need some healthful supervision to help in the formation ‘of 
character; and I do not counsel tlie idea of sending them to reforma- 
tories. At most they only break a local bye-law, and reformatories 
are used for more children than they. were ever intended for. A 


~- change in this direction will, I apprehend, be submitted to the Home 


Office, if any substantial benefit is to be given to such a class as 


the Corporation is endeavouring to help. 

A-certain measure of success has attended the healthy rule that ` 
public-houses must not be entered, and the rigorous enforcement of 
this provision may yet do some good. At the same time, it is true 
that a large number of the voluntary applicants have given up their ~ 
licenses, asthe two-rules mentioned above have proved too irksome, 
and I am afraid that this exaniple accounts for whatever. failures 
have occurred in those of yotinger years. On the 8th August there 


. were only 528 licensed traders in the whole city; a contrast to the 


large number originally licensed. . 
There has been little or no improvement in the appearance of the 


_ streets; warnings and entreaties to the mothers, who sometimes come 


with their children to the meetings, have-had no lasting effect. This 
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_is a disappointment, as it was quite clear that the boys and girls 
were quite proud of the belt worn, and evinced a desire to keep 
themselves tidy; but what regulation can prove a match for the 
careless mother? It will probably be felt that an effort to get the 
permission of the Home Office to recognise a tunic and cap as the 
“ badge” required should be made, and an excellent experiment 
made by Mr. Alderman Watts will furnish some data for the applica- 
tion. Fifty boys were dressed in a complete uniform, which cost 
but a trifle, and the wearers were expected to pay a small sum 
weekly to defray the cost. It was felt, and rightly too, that it 
would be a mistake to give it gratis, and that it would encourage 
thrift to make the boys feel they were paying for their own clothes, 
more particularly as.the sums earned after school hours justified us 
in refusing to make the trial a charitable one. It was nota complete 
success, as only 15 made anything like an effort to pay the full 
amount; but, still, the trial was worth making. I may say, in 
passing, that many of the children are provided with clothes from 
the Police Aided Clothing Fund, which was founded by the same 
gentleman during his tenure of the office of Lord Mayor. 

I should, undoubtedly, like to make it as hard as possible for 
children to .take to the streets, rather than the reverse. Street 
trading has a disastrous effect on the character of every child who 
has the misfortune to get there; it unfits boys for regular employ- 
ment when they leave school, and gives them a taste for what is 
foolishly called freedom, and when maturer years are reached they, 
too, drift into the dismal army of casual labourers. Of the moral 
effect on the child who lives in the streets I would rather not speak ; 
it is apparent to the passer-by. Every girl under 17 years of age 
‘ought, without hesitation, to be prevented from street trading, 
unless, as in the case of fruit, fish, and kindred occupations, the 
girl accompanies her mother, which is a custom in Liverpool; other- 
wise, no street trading for girls, for whom such a life is a veritable 
hell. No. better training for unfitness, not merely for domestic 
service, but for the management of a working man’s house in the 
future, can be imagined. Power must be obtained, too, to refuse a 
license when the committee is satisfied that it will not be to the © 
advantage of the applicant, or will inflict pain, as in the case of the 
weaklings, half naked as we have seen them times without number. 

The age limit needs to be raised, and probably will be raised in the 
near future. f 

I quite see that all this is interference with the liberty of parents, 
preventing them from exercising their natural rights over their own 
‘offspring, and, but for this, I would not hesitate for one moment 
to prevent any child not past school age from trading in the streets 

atany hour. If the terrible evils of drunkenness could be minimised, 
any suffering on the part of the children would be proportionately 
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diminished; drink is the cause of ‘child suffering. Drink in Liver- 
pool is one of the results of casual labour; and the figures quoted 
above as to the : average earnings of the parents reveal a very painful 
story of poverty in the midst of plenty. : In this connection. I-am 
bound to record my belief that, with the exceptions named already, f 
the children are'not as a rule sent out on the streets by vicious- 
parents to supply themselves with money for intoxicating liquor ; 
‘the evidence is quite the- other way. The'small weekly income - ‘has 
to be augmented, but at what a fearful cost! 

- It is therefore evident that, while the Liverpool regulations must 
be improved, the evil lies deeper; neither Watch Committees ‘nor ` 
Corporations can cure it; endeavours to heal wounds in the body 
politic, while we allow the conditions to still exist which have pro- 
duced, and are producing them, is not a policy which-can récommend 
itself to men of thought. . 

s THomas BURKE. 
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HINGS have not stood still with chess-players since Steinitz began 
his career in London nearly forty years ago. It was the tourna- 
ment of 1862 that attracted him to this country at a period 

of temporary eclipse, so far, at least, as English chess was concerned. 
Staunton’s empire was at an end, the lustre of his great achievements 
for the moment dimmed by the dazzling radiance of Morphy’s brief 
appearance. When challenged by Morphy, and not, as it was 
supposed, quite relishing the encounter, he is said to have exclaimed, 
“T wish this young man would attend to his chess and leave me to my 
“literary studies.” For Staunton, besides being a great chess- 
player, was also an accomplished Elizabethan scholar, and was then 
engaged on his edition of Shakespeare. Thus the match between 
Morphy and Staunton never came off, much to the disappointment 
of the amateurs of the day, though there can be little doubt as to 
what would have been the result; for the Englishman was an elderly 
and somewhat laborious player, while the American was young and 
seemed to win his games by easy flashes of inspiration; and when 
youth meets age, the Fates usually side with the rising star, as was 
exemplified when Steinitz played Anderssen, and again when Lasker 
deprived Steinitz of his time-worn laurels. 

Morphy’s astonishing but momentary display was also ended when 
Steinitz came to London. It may-be looked upon as the climax of a 
great period, and though it had undoubtedly. aroused fresh interest 
in chess, it was followed by a reaction, as has sometimes been the way 
with supreme manifestations of the arts. Blackburne had not 
“ arrived,” and Zukertort had not been heard of, so that there was an 
admirable opening for a young player of genius. Steinitz, however, 
did not at once come to the front. The great tournament was won 
by the old champion, Anderssen, and the ambitious young Austrian 
only succeeded in taking the sixth prize. It is rather curious to 
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observe, in comparing the tournaments held in London in 1862 and 
1899, that out of the-fourteen or fifteen competitors engaged in each, 
only two took part in both, namely, Steinitg and Blackburne. In ` 
1862, Steinitz was a young man of twenty-six, and Blackburne a 
youth of twenty. It may be that in 1899 both these players made- 
. their last appearance in an international contest. Both looked 

old and worn; and, broken in health as they were, it was not without 

2 feeling ‘of melancholy regret that those who remembered their great 
encounters in the past watched them twiée more sit opposite. each 

other to play their.two last games, which resulted in a victory for each. 

Blackburne, on the whole, acquitted himself well in the tournament, 

winning two games of Pillsbury and one of Lasker, and taking the 

sixth prize; finishing, in fact, next after the five players who are 

now acknowledged to be the best in the world, namely, Lasker, 

Pillsbury, Maroczy, Janowski, and Schlechter. But Steinitz, the 

older man by six years, the champion of over a quarter of a 

century’s standing, was for the first time in his experience left out of: 
the prize list, and this, though there were nine prizes among fifteen 

‘competitors. He took his defeats like a man, with resignation 

and dignity, occasionally going over positions and explaining to 

sympathetic onlookers how, in his.former days, he would have fore- . 
stalled combinations, or grasped opportunities that had presented 
themselves and had been neglected. . 

But the Steinitz of 1862 was full of resolution and vitality. His 
position in the tournament of that year was by no means in accord- 
ance with his conception, never particularly modest, of his own 
capacity ; ; and Dubois, who had been fifth, was promptly defeated hy 
him in a match. This was followed by other similar contesis, 
includixtg an engagement with Blackburne, which ended in a signal 
victory for Steinitz by seven games to one. 

Among the most enthusiastic amateurs of those days was the ` 
late Lord Russell of Killowen, then a rising young barrister; who, ` 
however, did not find the demands of clients so pressing as to 
prevent him from indulging freely in his favourite games ‘of whist 
and chess at the old Westminster Club. It was owing to his ` 
exertions, in combination with those of a few friends, that the 
match between the young aspirant, Steinitz, and the veteran 
champion, Anderssen, was arranged. Lord Russell, however, told 
me only two or three months béfore his death, at the last chess 
function he attended—the annual dinner of the Metropolitan Chess 
Club—that all-his sympathies had been with Anderssen, of whom he 
was the backer. He admired the old man’s, dashing and dauntless 
style of play, and the cautious, subtle tactics of the younger expert 
did not appeal to his taste. Moreover, Steinitz had not the gift of 
making himself , popular, even in his youth. His character was, 
independent and aggressive, and he loved a fight, in which it must 
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be said he always bore himself. sturdily; for never was there a 
bolder or more determined: opponent. Thus it was a great dis- 
appointment to Lord Russell, and to many other amateurs of the old 
school, that Steinitz defeated Anderssen, and by this victory gained 
the championship of the world, a distinction that he held against 
all comers for twenty-eight years. Lord Russell always held that 
Anderssen, who only lost by a margin of two games out of fourteen, 
was in reality the better player, and doubtless there were many others 
of the same opinion, for, even at the present time, no one would regard 
such a narrow victory as conclusive. In any case, it is certain that 
Steinitz’s powers at that time were far from having reached their 
maturity. He had not-developed the theories that revolutionised 
the existing ideas on chess and established the “modern school.” 
Tt was part of Steinitz’s nature, and no doubt one of the reasons 
` of his success, that he would take nothing for granted. His mind 
was essentially analytical, and there was ample scope for its activity 
in the game of chess, the analysis of which had scarcely gone beyond 
its fringe at the time when he took it in hand. Several books had 
been published professing to give instruction in chess, but these 
were mainly occupied in explaining the comparatively limited know- 
_ ledge that had been obtained from experience in the openings, and 
many of them’were untrustworthy. Staunton had improved on the 
previous works, and had done much towards systematising the 
existing knowledge, codifying the openings, and correcting the errors 
of previous writers. But in his works the tone of personal pre- 
judice and ipse divit, the desire to establish his own, often valuable, 
opinions, was more pronounced than the love of purely scientific 
investigation. His teaching, on the whole,. was rational and useful, 
but it did not touch the root of the matter. Experts of the mid- 
century, following the example of such potent and imaginative 
players as McDonnell and Lahourdonnais were accustomed to rely 
on the force of attacks usually directed against the adverse king. 
They would endeavour to obtain a favourable position for a grand 
assault, and, given the opportunity, they would generally carry it 
out with intrepidity, and often with brilliance. It was a fascinating 
and exciting style of play that had many attractions for both com- 
batants and spectators. Even at the present day, when analysis 
has done so much to discourage the Ruperts of chess, their methods 
are those that arouse the most general admiration. No doubt the 
uncertainty of such “sporting” tactics lends them an additional 
charm, and commends them to those who seek rather the excitement 
of play than the scientific exactitude that has now been brought 
to bear on the game. Certain it is that many attacks proved pre- 
mature, and were repulsed with loss, often severe enough to make 
ultimate defeat unavoidable; for pieces that had been diverted from 
defensive functions to take part in an attack necessarily left a 
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weakness im the main position, and if the enemy could find his way 
to the weak spot, the advanced forces could not be. withdrawn. in 
time to save the situation: 

It occurred to Steinitz to search for strategy of a more trust: 
worthy character. Pressure on the queen’s side was one method . 
of averting a king’s' side attack, for the men could not be advanced 
to the assault without creating a weakness that would eventually 
prove fatal; but Steinitz did not rely on this alone. His method 
was not only to maintain so much pressure on a given point 
as would prevent his adversary’s pieces from becoming dangerous 


- elsewheré, but at the same time to work for some slight advantage `` 


in position, an advantage so apparently trifling that it had scarcely | 
been adequately valued in the days of hot attacks, such as a doubled 
pawn, an open -file, a majority of pawns on the queen’s side; and 
„this once obtained, to patiently and scientifically build on it until 
it grew-into a winning ‘preponderance. It was a method demanding 
extraordinary perseverance and precision, but so effective that others - 
_had to adopt it, and-thus Steinitz’s teaching entirely changed the. 
manner of play, and his strategy held the field for many years, until, 
in fact, it was furthér improved upon by Lasker, and, perhaps, also 
by other young players who have lately come to the front. - 

I do not wish to go into technicalities in this article, but as: some ` 
inay be curious as to how Lasker has improved on Steinitz, I may 
briefly say that the present champion, besides finding new ways 
of treating the openings, has-evolved certain principles of play, and . 
he requires not only that a move should be a strong move, but that . 
it should be in accordance with these principles. "Further, Lasker 
_is not always content with the slow building up of a winning posi- 
. tion, but having established an advantage, however trifling, he is 
always on the alert for an opportunity to make it the basis of a 
decisive combination. Lasker, moreoyer, is not subject to the moods 
that often led to Steinitz’s defeat. “The old champion would persist in 
playing variations that he advocated, even though he knew his 
opponents had discovered effective means of meeting them. He never 
refused gambits or played close defences, and he was ever ready to 
meet his adversaries on their own ground, allowing them to select 
` their own form of opening, and firmly believing in his ability to 
beat them, whatever they might do. These were peculiarities :of 
‘which his rivals had many opportunities of taking advantage. In 
tournaments his idiosyncrasies frequently led to his defeat, for, 
meeting a different player every day, as-is the custom in such ¢com- 
petitions, he had no opportunity of making up lost ground; but 
in matches they. wére of little account, for Steinitz could afford to 
give away a game or two at the beginning of these encounters in 
order to obtain the measure of his opponent. Consequently, it was- 
in match-play that his greatest successes were achieved. : 
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Tt has sometimes been said that Steinitz, was not an imaginative 
player; but, if it were necessary to prove the fallacy of this view, 
one need only point to his marvellous game with von Bardeleben, 
which, won the first prize for brilliancy in the Hastings tournament 
of 1895. This was after Steinitz had lost his first match with 
Lasker; he was still a great player, and his undaunted spirit adhered 
to the belief that he could yet recover the championship. His self- 
confidence was to be still more forcibly shaken later on, but it may 
be doubted whether it ever deserted him completely. The game 
with von Bardeleben was one of his happiest efforts. In a peculiarly 
intricate position that had been brought about in Steinitv’s very 
best manner, von Bardeleben perceived that he had a lost game. 
Being in bad health, and having been disturbed by the applause 
that had on previous occasions greeted striking achievements of which 
he had been the victim, he took the unusual course, instead of 
resigning, of absenting himself from the room and leaving Steinitz’s 
victory io be marked by the clock. Steinitz employed the time in 
working out a magnificent mating combination in ten moves, which, 
much to their gratification, he demonstrated to the spectators and 
the committee, at the same time announcing his intention of entering 
the game for the brilliancy competition, in which it was easily 
successful. . 

It would be possible to cite many other proofs that Steinitz: could 
be as brilliant aš anyone when he liked. The truth is that he saw 
many tempting and surprising variations that others could not have 
resisted, but often rejected them in favour of the slower and more 
subtle strategy that, enabled him to crush his opponents by mere 
weight of position, preferring, in fact, to rely on the methods that 
he had himself originated. His play at its best had the gathering 
force of a snowball rolled in snow, and placed his opponents help- 
lessly at his mercy. , He had a joking way of warning young players 
. to “never combine”; perhaps some of them took this seriously. As 
to his own powers of combination there can be no two opinions, and 
there are many of his games on record to prove it equal to. that of 
any of his contemporaries, and not inferior to that of the best of his 
successors. ..All the same, Steinitz was far from being a ‘perfect 
player. There was a vein of eccentricity in his methods, and it was 
- his custom to play against the board rather than against the player. 
This, of course, is not the whole art of the game, for the personal 
element must tell in chess, as in everything else. 

I have, I hope, made it clear that through Steinitz’s influence chess 
‘has undergone a complete revolution in regard to strategical methods 
during the latter part of this century, but. the revolution that has 
taken place among the players is no less striking and ‘interesting. 
Notwithstanding that the game has grown gradually more scientific 
and difficult, it has slowly but surely become democratised. Formerly 
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the “royal game,” as it is traditionally called, was patronised by 


’ kings, and was the pastime of prelates, nobles and scholars. We 
` read of the young Venetian, Leonardo, travelling to Madrid: to 


encounter the renowned Ruy Lopez in the presence of the King of 


‘Spain, and being loaded with honours and riches as a reward- for 


his victory. Great chess-players were made much of in the sixteenth 
century; but I wonder what his Majesty would have said to a Pills- 
bury who could play his twenty games simultaneously blindfold !: 
The game long flourished as an exclusively aristocratic amusement. 

It was practised by Napoleon, and served to while away many of his 
dreary hours at St. Heleña. I believe I am correct in saying that 
no chess club existed ‘before the present century. Several had grown 
up in London and the provinces at the time when Steinitz first came 
to England, and some of these were under aristocratic .patronage. 
But, compared with the number that exist to-day, they were very few ` 
and far between, nor was their life of that sturdy, vigorous character - 
that marks the many assemblages of young men, who now, from 

autumn to spring, and sometimes in summer too, enthusiastically. 

play their tournaments, handicaps and matches entirely to their- 
own. satisfaction, and generally without the need of encouragement 


_ from patrons. Chess has passed from the hands of the aristocracy to 
. those of the people. Chess clubs exist by hundreds; there must 


be at least a hundred: in the metropolitan area alone; every big city 


-has several, and a multitude of others flourish in small towns. They - 


are affiliated with county associations, and these again are organised. - 
into separate divisions, while a project is on foot to combine the 


. whole in a National Union. To those who remember the days when 


Steinitz made his first appearance in London, ae change must: 
be astounding. 
My own recollections of chess go back siti five-and-twenty 


‘years. In 1876 I saw Steinitz play.one of the games of his match. 


with Blackburne at the West End Chess Club--a match in which 
the latë master gained a hollow victory. I was struck at the. 
time by his leonine appearance and by his determined expression. 
I remember, also, being deeply absorbed in the game, iù which; I 
think, Blackburne tried a gambit, making an attack on the king’s. 
side, while Steinitz pressed. him on the queen’s side. -I recall the . 
period of intense excitement while one wondered which attack would 
get home, and I have not forgotten the deadly force of the advance 
by which Steinitz eventually succeeded. . To these two players, more - 
than to any other individuals, is no doubt to be attributed the ' 
increasing popularity of chess. They were opposites in method 
and appearance.. Blackburne, tall, calm and essentially English ; 
Steinitz, short, tawny, full of suppressed excitement, and deadly 


‘earnest. Blackburne played in a manner that developed the grace 


and beauty of chess as aes had never been exploited except by . 
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Morphy; he gave exhibitions of simultaneous play and of blindfold 
chess that captivated all beholders, and tempted them to emulaty, 
generally with disappointing results, his elaborate combinations. 
Steinitz was inculcating his scientific strategy, and each master had 
his followers: But even twenty-five years ago a chess-player was 
“a rare bird on earth.” 

The present extraordinary growth of the popularity of the game 
must surely have some significance. Many of the players are 
young men engaged in offices, shops, and factories; that their 
numbers include several clergymen, doctors, lawyers and members 
of other professions is not so remarkable. What strikes me as 
important is that so many young clerks, and others of similar 
occupation, should find their chief recreation, at least in the winter 
months, in the game of chess. It is an aspect of the social problem 
that deserves consideration, suggesting, as it does, an increasing 
tendency towards the exercise of the ntental faculties. Morxgover, if it 
were not for the cosy and sociable atmosphere of their chess clubs, 
and the charm of the game, many of these young men might be 
getting into mischief, or at least spending their time to less advan- 
tage. Nor can it be said that the influence of chess is harmful, for 
it is invariably unaccompanied by gambling, it undoubtedly has a 
stimulating effect on the mind, and the social advantages of the 
clubs where men of all grades meet on an equality are not to be over~ 
looked. Notless remarkable is the growing popularity of chess among 
women. The Ladies’ Chess Club was only established four or five 
years ago, and it already takes rank among the most energetic and suc- 
cessful of the London clubs. Itis not long ago that scientific chess was 
regarded as altogether beyond the capacity of women; but they have 
brilliantly proved the contrary; the members of the Ladies’ Chess 
eClub are rapidly increasing in numbers, the club successfully engages 
in matches with others supported by the opposite sex, and ‘there is no 
reason to doubt either the suitability of the game for women, or 
their ability to hold their own at it with men. One would like to 
. ascertain why so large a portion of the community that until recently 
knew nothing of chess has fallen under the spell of its fascination. 
Chess has sometimes been condemned on account of this very 
quality; it has been said that it is so enticing as to tempt men from 
their duties and to absorb their intelligence. 

A moment’s consideration will show the weakness of such an 
argument. The essential qualification of a game is its fascination ; 
if it is not alluring it is nothing. To call a game fascinating, there- 
fore, is to pay it the greatest possible compliment, but if it prove too 
engrossing the fault must lie with the player and not with the game. 
It is at least better that he should be attracted-by chess than by cards 
or billiards. I do not wish to say anything against these games, but 
the truth remains that they do not offer the scope for enjoyment 
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without the added temptation of gambling and drink that is afforded 
‘by chess. A game at chess is in itself sufficient to stimulate 
its votaries without the additional excitement depending on’a stake; 
but few can play cards or billiards for nothing. No doubt the 
cheapness of chess attracts many who require recreation, but cannot 
afford expensive amusements, and if this‘were the only recommenda- 


tion of the game it would be something. It may be also that in © 


this competitive age the need of mental recreation grows stronger, 


‘and chess and draughts are the only games that can be ranked as a 


E purely mental exercise. ee 


-But I believe that in most of us there is some. kind of artistic’ 


instinct, some esthetic tendency, that finds no outlet in the-hum- 
drum of everyday life. If this.is true it’will sufficiently account 
for the increasing popularity of chess, for it is an art as well as a 


- game. Its intricacies and combinations are capable of affording- 
esthetic delight that may be ¢gmpared with the emotions produced.’ 


by poetry,*pictures, or music—different, na -doubt ; but, to mary, 


similarly sufficing. One need not be an expert to enjoy the pleasure > 


of play; to the beginner it is like a voyage through an unknown 
country teeming with beautiful surprises. Every sitting reveals 


some new and captivating feature, suggests some tempting path, 


or affords some hint as to the best mode ‘of pursuing the journey. 
Those from whose organisation thé artistic temperament is not 


entirely absent, and who do not play solely with the object of scoring: 


up victories, may well be excused for turning to the game’ with 


zest and leaving’ it with regret. It is, therefore, all to the good 


that young men whose opportunities of pursuing the arts are.so 
limited should have such an easily-available means of artistic expres- 
sion. If chess is an art, how can we blame Steinitz for being its 
slave? “It is.as though Shakespeare might be justifiably attacked 
on the ground of his absorption in play-writing, or Phidias for 


his subjection to the chisel. There would have been no progress. 


in any art had there been no devotees, and Steinitz, I maintain, - 


„was an artist. Perhaps, from some points of view, he may eyen 
be regarded as a benefactor of the human race. In any case, chess 
< was his profession, and a man cannot be. blamed for giving as much 
attention as he pleases to his means of livelihood. But, as a matter 
of fact, the game was far from having absorbed the whole of Steinitz’s 
mind, for he often got out of practice through abstention, though 


he certainly regarded chess as of the first importance to his scheme 


of life. . 


Despite the advance of chess there seems to remain a good deal’ 


of misapprehension in regard to the game and’ its influence. I 


believe that there still exist those whose conception: of a chess-player * 


a man oft ascetic appearance, whose mind works-in a groove, and 
who is continually -puzzling out variations and combinations, 
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oblivious of the affairs of the world. I have encountered (in both 
senses) a great number of chess-players, but have never met with 
one who answers this description. On the contrary, I have almost 
invariably found them to be alert and versatile—men who have a 
wide grasp on affairs, who are capable of expressing interesting 
opinions on a great variety of subjects, and who are much less given 
to the common habit of loose thinking than others. They include 
many of athletic, literary and musical tastes, though, singularly 
enough, I have met among them but few artists—I should say 
painters, for of artists in other directions there are plenty. I can, 
in fact, only recall one graphic artist, Boden, who was a first-class 
chess-player; though Sir J. E. Millais was fond of a game, Horwitz 
had some artistic ability, and Sir Wyke-Bayliss plays enthusiastic- 
ally in his infrequent leisure. Among literary men, however, there 
have been several good chess-players, the most notable, for he excelled 
in both capacities, being Buckle, the author of the “ History of 
“ Civilisation”; but the names of Ruskin and R. D. Blackmore are 
also memorable. . 

I should like, before bringing these discursive remarks to a close, 
to say a word about Zukertort, for his influence on the chess of the 
time, though he has been dead twelve years, is scarcely less marked 
than that of Steinitz or Blackburne. He was the rival of both 
these masters, and he had his triumphs against them, for he 
vanquished Blackburne, and won the great tournament of 1883, 
in which all three were engaged; but was defeated by Steinitz in 
the memorable match of 1886. The analytical work accomplished 
by Zukertort was scarcely less than that of Steinitz, and in many 
respects it helped to elucidate the complicated problems of the game. 
The controversies that occurred between these two masters were 
like the contact of flint and steel, and elicited sparks that helped to 
illuminate the way for lesser chess-players. Zukertort, like Black- 
burne, aided in popularising the game by his wonderful blindfold 
displays, and though he never manifested the brilliance of the 
Englishman. in this department, he had the distinction of playing 
the greatest number of games simultaneously, for he encountered 
a strong team of sixteen at the West End Chess Club, occupying 
two evenings in the performance of the feat; and this achievement 
held the record until the present year, when it was surpassed by 
Pillsbury. Zukertort was a thorough artist, who combined immense 
technical knowledge with a brilliant imagination, and probably no 
player ever displayed greater form than he did in the tournament 
of 1883. He was an exceptionally nervous maa,-of delicate constitu- 
tion, and he was, moreover, perhaps a trifle vain. It is a thousand 
pities that he engaged in a contest with such a redoubtable match 
player as Steinitz was fourteen years ago. But for that Zukertort 
might have been alive to-day. His physique was not equal to the 
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- strain, his’ nervous. system. .suffered a terrible reaction after his 
defeat; he never recovered his health, and died two years later. 

But the rewards of chess are small; and it offers few temptations 
to those who would adopt it as a means of earning a living. Zuker- 


tort was compelled to pursue his profession to the end, and there ~- 


` was similar compulsion, apart from his indomitable self-confidence, 
to induce Steinitz to accept the challenge of Lasker. T believe, 
however, that, whatever his circumstances, Steinitz would have 
played Lasker, for he had a fighting spirit that nothing could quell. 


There is little to recommend chess as a profession, and. perhaps the . 


present movement is, in some respects, the stronger because it is 
entirely supported by amateurs. The professionals grow fewer in 


number, and there is no accession to their ranks in this country; ` 
but it cannot be said that their achievements are not appreciated, 
and it must always be remembered that it’is to their exertions that 


. the improvement in the sciense of the game is chiefly due. 

Among the young players of the present time Pillsbury, the 
American champion, and Schlechter, the Austrian champion, are 
prominent. Last year it seemed probable that the French player, 
Janowski, might prove a formidable rival to Lasker for the chanipiori- 
ship. But Janowski, for the time, at least, has sank into. the back- 
ground,- partly, perhaps, through departing from the patient and 
scientific methods advocated by Steinitz, and relying too much on 
his great resourcefulness and ingenuity to get him out.of tight places 
_at critical moments, or to enable him to win by brilliant coups. 

Pillsbury is a fearless player, who has an admirable.record of games 
‘with Lasker, and Schlechter is a young man whose gradual and steady 


improvement has brought him to the front, and gives great hope for , 


his future. Steinitz, who was an excellent judge, had a very high 
. opinion of his play. Maroczy, the young Hungarian, whose record is 
even better than that of Schlechter, seems to have but indifferent 
health, and altogether it is probable that if Lasker has to fight for the 
championship in the next few years it will either be with Pillsbury 
or Schlechter. 

Meanwhile,. the chess movement in-this country is rapidly gaining 
force. It has produced an abundarice of clever young players, and 
it remains to be seen whether it can bring to the front a champion 


who is capable of following in the footsteps of the great -men . 


whose memory I have recalled. There are many others to whom 
I might have referred. A tribute is owed to Bird, the veteran 
enthusiast, who has probably played more games than any other 
living man, and who is now, after some fifty years of almost incessant 


play, in a condition of health that, I fear, precludes the possibility, 


of his ever again enjoying his favourite pastime with the same 


_ geal and spirit as of old. I might have mentioned Burn, who-has - 
long been in, the ont rank of English! players, and on whom, since 


ab. 
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Blackburne’s partial retirement, has devolved the task, which he 
has manfully and creditably undertaken, of holding up the standard 
of English chess in International contests. But, after all, Blackburne 
is the player who has done most to earn the goodwill of English 
amateurs. He won the Championship of England in 1868, and since 
then has not only maintained that position, but ‘has delighted us with 
his play, and has brought honour to this country in a long list of 
competitions with the experts of the world at home and abroad. He 
played some beautiful games in the tournament of 1899, but this 
year the failure of his eyesight has obliged him to abandon tourna- 
ment play, it is to be hoped but temporarily. If the present popu- 
larity of chess can give rise to another Blackburne, it will, in my 
opinion, have justified itself; but I have given other reasons, of a 
different kind, and not, I hope, without their potency, why it deserves 
to be regarded with satisfaction. 
Antony GuEst. 


L. LXXVIII, 8c 


THE POSITION IN ITALY. 


a 


HE assassination of King Humbert has started several theories 
- as to the position in Italy. According to.one view, the Anar- 
chists are numerous, revolution is imminent, and the only safety 
` lies in-martial law. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
Anarchists, however dangerous, are a handful; Parliamentary 
politics are quieter than they have been for some time past; Repub- 
licanism is dead, at all events for the time; the quarrel with the 
Vatican is losing much of its bitterness. Of course the picture has.. 
its obverse. Taxation is as burdensome as ever; agriculture is 
- languishing; the bad season threatens famine and riot in parts of 
the South; if a reactionary Ministry comes into power again, the 
whole situation might easily become explosive. But, without being - 
unduly optimistic, one can point to the signs of a great political and 
social and economic revival. 

One sign is the almost startling industrial expansion of the last two. 
or three years. The exports for the present year promise to be one- 
third greater than the average for 1891-97, and the increase is 
almost entirely in manufactured produce. Already Italy exports 
nearly as much of this as she imports. Her textile industries aré 
„advancing by leaps and bounds. ‘Silk is, of course, the most impor- 
tant of them. Three years ago the silk exports were worth 13} 
millions sterling ; last year they werd 174 millions, and this year 
they promise to be over 20 millions. Silk tissues, whose manufac- 
ture has hardly been a serious one in Ttaly.till the last few: years, aré ` 
likely to account for four millions of these. So promising is the . 
silk-weaving industry that it is. calculated that 2,000 new power- 
looms will be put up this year (more than there were altogether 
ten years ago), and a Lyons firm of dyers is thinking it worth while 
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. to erect a branch near Como. How profitable the business is, is 


shown by the fact that a company at Milan for spinning waste silk, 
with a capital of a quarter of a million, declared a dividend of 16 
per cent. last year. The cotton industry, which for export purposes 
was hardly existent ten years ago, nearly doubled its exports 
between 1897 and 1899, and in the latter year they were worth 
nearly 2} millions; no great amount, it is true, but enough. to show 


. the rapid growth of a young industry. The total output of the 


cotton mills was estimated in 1897 at £12,000,000—or six times 
what it was in 1876. Already it has largely driven foreign cotton 
goods out of the home market, and is said to be competing success- 
fully with English produce even at Paris. Fabrics made in Lom- 
bardy, sometimes fraudulently stamped as English goods, are sold very 
largely in South Italy. The industry seems likely to expand even 
more rapidly than that of silk. Orders are now being executed for 
ten thousand looms and a quarter of a million spindles. Even the 
comparatively small woollen industry increased its exports 75 per 
cent. between 1897 and 1899, and exports goods worth nearly a 
million. 

The growth of the textile industries is almost rivalled by that of 
the metal industries. The production of steel, quite in its infancy 
20 years ago, is now an important one. The number of workmen in 
iron or steel foundries has gone up from under 6,000 in 1881 to 
77,000 in 1897, and in the latter year their output was worth 2} 
millions. Almost all the steel for home consumption is made in 
Italy, and the steel foundry at Terni and the Armstrong works at 
Pozzuoli export considerably over £500,000 in armoured plate 
and cannon. Before 1887 hardly any railway material was made at 
home; now almost all is produced at Milan, Turin, and Savigliano, 
and some is exported. Still more remarkable is the development of 
steam engines and electrical machinery. The great works founded 
by the late Signor Tosi at Legnano export electric motor engines 
all over the world, chiefly to South America, but also to Berlin, 
Vienna, Cairo, Melbourne. With the exception of dynamos, almost all 
the electrical plant for home use is made in Italy, and an American 
company is about to start at Milan a manufacture of material for 
electric traction. There is a great development, too, in the making 
of mill machinery, agricultural implements and bicycles. The first 
motor-car factory in the country has just been opened at Turin. 

Italian industry has two great assets—its rivers and its artisans. 
The rivers supply an almost unlimited quantity of energy for gene- 
rating electricity. At present it is hardly tapped; the amount of 
constant supply of energy is estimated at forty million horse power, 
and of this not more than two millions, at the outside, are used at 
present for any purpose. But this enormous mass of force is being 
rapidly utilized in North Italy.. Many works, like the great steel 
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‘works at Cornegliano, are driven exclusively by electricity. , The 

Edison works at the waterfall of Paderno on the Adda supply. Milan 

and Monza with thirteen thousand horse power. The generating | 

„station at Vizzola on the Ticino supplies ten thousand horse power 

to the mills and factories and electric lighting of Legnano and its 

neighbourhood. Electric lighting ] has an extension in Italy undreamt 
of here. Electric traction is shortly to be used on the 73 miles of 
rail from Milan to Arona, on the branch to Varese, and on the-line 
from Lecco to Sondrio. There is talk of adopting it for the whole 
of the great trunk line that runs from Rome to Reggio in Calabria. 

There are even beginnings of its-adoption in agriculture. All the 

machinery, including ploughs, on Count De Asarta’s farm at Tra- 

foreano is driven by electricity. It is obvious, if the price of coal 

.continues at its present level, that an enormous advantage will accrue 
_to' industries that can largely dispense with it. The other great asset 
_of Italian industry is not only the cheapness but the excellence of 

its manual labour. That wages are low-in Italy goes without saying. 

The skill of the Italian artisan is not-so well known. A few years 

ago a brilliant Italian writer tried to prove that the artisan of the 

Latin races was essentially inferior to the Anglo-Saxon and German. 

Facts are: disproving’ his pessimism. In all the rising industries of. 

Italy—at all events in the North—the Italian is proving himself. to. 
_ «possess a- quickness and adaptibility of the highest quality. It is 

-true that he requires a good deal of supervision, but so sometimes do 
the workers of other nations. The manager of the great Legnano 

.works prefers. Italians to Swiss or Germans. At the Terni foundries 
. Belgian engineers were largely employed at first, but they are now 
. entirely supplanted -by natives. Altogether, it seems pretty certain 
that Italy will soon rank fairly high among industrial nations. 
Lombardy and Piedmont and Liguria are the seats of a keen and 
expanding industry. The trade of Genoa already very nearly rivals - 
> that of Marseilles, and when the Simplon Tunnel is opened it will be 

the first port of the Mediterranean. German and’ Swiss capital, and 

to a slight extent English, is supplying the void left by the dearth 
` or timidity of native capital. German and Swiss managers have 
introduced industrial methods, and the Italians are rapidly training 
managers among themselves. It is true that, with the-exception of 
the neighbourhoods of Naples and Bari, the. industrial spirit ‘has 
hardly touched the South. But, none the less, Italy is rapidly 
learning to supply her own needs, and is becoming a considerable 

_competitor. in the international: market. 

, The industrial expansion finds its social counterpart in the very 
` remarkable diffusion of co-operation, in some departments unequalled 
. by any country except Germany. The People’s Banks in 1898 had a 
capital of £4,000,000 and deposits of £15,000,000, and did a business 
. in loans and discounts of £33,000,000; and though some of »the 
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larger, banks are popular only in name, taken as a whole, they have 
done a great deal to make credit accessible to the middle and artisan 
classes. The humbler but more democratic Village Banks (Casse 
rurali) are beginning to do the same for the peasants. There are now 
over 900 of them, the great majority, unfortunately, on a confessional 
basis, and confined to professing Catholics. Their deposits probably 
amount to £200,000, and their loans to members reach nearly double 
that sum. There are between 300 and 400 productive co-operative 
societies, some of them doing a business of over £8,000, and possibly 
more. There are over 400 societies of masons and labourers, with an 
estimated membership of over 250,000 (though this is, perhaps, much 
exaggerated), which take contracts from the State and the municipali- 
ties, though the majority of them find it difficult to obtain contracts, 
and their members live generally by ordinary day labour. There are 
about 1,000 distributive co-operative societies. There are 400 co-opera- 
tive creameries, which are revolutionizing fhe butter and cheese indus- 
tiry in parts of Piedmont and Venetia, as they have revolutionized it 
in Denmark and Ireland. Five years ago the savings banks had 
£83,000,000 deposits, and probably they have now £100,000,000. The 
friendly societies number a million members, and their funds—woe- 
fully small in proportion—probably exceed £2,000,000. But perhaps 
the most interesting form of co-operation is that which, through ils 
various agencies, is giving new life to agriculture in certain districts. 
The best instances are the network of societies started by the 
Catholics round Bergamo, and that organized by the Radical deputy, 
Guerci, in the province of Parma. The unhappy condition of the 
Italian peasant is sufficiently well known—his wretched income, his 
want of capital, his enslavement to the money-lender, his intolerable 
taxation, his antiquated and exhausting methods of culture. Some 
seven years ago the Diocesan Committee of Bergamo, pricked thereto 
by Professor Rezzara, planned a crusade to raise the status of the 
. peasants in the diocese. The first thing was to get capital, and a 
small popular bank had already been started, the Piccolo Credito 
Bergamasco, which, in 1898, had a capital of over £10,000 and 
£118,000 of deposits. By the help of loans from it, they began to 
found village banks, and in four years had some 60 at work, with 
nearly 4,000 members, and a net surplus capital of £10,000.- In the 
four years they had made 7,600 loans, amounting to £67,000, and, 
so far, they have had no single loss from failure to repay. They 
have done another useful work in buying £10,000 of seed and 
manures, and reselling at wholesale prices to their members. The 
committee has also started a co-operative creamery and a co-operative 
bakery. A cattle insurance society has insured 10,000 cattle, and 
there are other informal local insurance clubs. There are 140 friendly 
societies, which make small loans to persons of good character 
without requiring security, and they have no appreciable loss. There 
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are 22 evening schools, where, among other subjects, scientific agri- -~ 


~ culture is taught, and a Segretariato del Popolo, which gives advice 
on business matters, writes letters for illiterates, giveš information 
about emigration, and acts as a labour bureau. All this is the work . 
_of seven years, and already it has done much to raise the status-of- 


the Bergamasque peasant. It has, however, the drawback that the - 


„societies are confined to professing Catholics, and have ań ulterior 
political aim. And the cattle insurance society and many of the | 
friendly societies are probably not financially sound. In some 
respects Signor Guerci’s work at Parma is more satisfactory. The 
province of Parma has a rural population of perhaps 180,000, rather 
above the average in prosperity, but slow to improve, and handicapped 
by want of capital, growing wheat and vines and feeding cows” for 
cheese on the fertile lowlands, growing a little of everything on the i 
tiny farms of the mountains, and keeping great herds and flocks 
on the alpine pastures of the Apennines. When Signor „Querci 
took their economic redemption in hand, he saw that they. needed 
not only, capital, but knowledge to apply it, and his scheme embraced 
three agencies—a network of village banks, an agricultural syndicate 
. to supply its members with seed, implements, and manures at whole- 
sale prices, and, what is entirely wanting in the Bergamo scheme 
_ but is the pivot of the organization at Parma—a travelling teacher- 
of agriculture. The village banks (there were nine of them in 1896) 
were founded by the Savings Bank of Parma, which advances them 
their capital at 4 per cent., and watches them with a paternal super- 
vision. The peasants, who up till now had paid 40 to 50 per cent. 
for their loans, can borrow at 5 per cent. for any operation, that is 
likely to be remunerative—to buy stock or implements, to repair 
buildings or machinery, to plant vines,.to purchase land. One bank 
has an experimental plot to test artificial manures, another keeps a 
Swiss bull to improve the breed of cattle, several have model 
machines, presented by the Minister of Agriculture., The next agency 
in the Parmesan system is the Co- operative Agricultural’ Syndicate. 
Four years after its start it had nearly 500 members, a business of 
over £30,000 a year, with a net profit of £360, and a reserve fund , 
equal to its capital. Its chief business is to supply its members . 
and the outside public with machinery and artificial manures at . 
wholesale prices (it has reduced the cost of the latter by 20 per cent. o: 
but it also acts as an agent for the sale of produce, and as an insurance ` 
agéncy, and lends out the more expensive kinds of machines. There 
are also co-operative creameries, co-operative wine distilleries, irriga- 
tion societies, cattle insurance societies. So embracing is the organ- 
- isation, that one’s only fear is that it may be developing too rapidly. 
The centre of the wholé work ‘is the travelling teacher of agriculture, 
paid partly by the Savings Bank of Parma, partly by the Provincial 
Council, but left a very free hand, and therefore giving more useful 
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and practical instruction than the French professors of agriculture, 
or, perhaps, than some of our own County Council lecturers. The 
whole expense of the “chair,” including the salary of the teacher 
and his assistant, is £400 a year. For this he gives lectures, visits 
farms, answers questions by correspondence, organises fruit shows, 
manages 18 experimental and demonstration plots, conducts a school 
of pruning and’ grafting, introduces bulls and rams of improved 
stocks, organises co-operative creameries, keeps guard against the 
vine disease, supervises the village banks, edits a monthly agricul- 
tural paper with 450 subscribers—and all for £160 a year. No 
wonder that among the peasants he goes by the name of il Santo 
della Cooperazione. 

Of course both the Bergamo and Parma schemes are in their 
infancy, but they may already be judged by their fruits. What their 
‘success and extension means for Italy, it is impossible to over- 
estimate. Italy is a land of peasant prgprietors and small farmers, 
who seemed to be dying of anemia, and economists and socialists have 
prophesied that there was no cure. But co-operation steps in to 
refute them. The peasant who buys and sells through his co- 
operative syndicate, who can borrow his thrashing-machine from it, 
who can command capital through his village bank, who sends his 
milk to a co-operative creamery, his grapes to a co-operative dis- 
tillery, his olives to a co-operative press, has most of the advantages 
both of the large and small farmer. The peasant farmer is not going 
to die easily. It seems no exaggerated hope that the industrial 
revival and the introduction of co-operative methods into agriculture 
may at no distant date lift from Italy much of the burden of her 
poverty. 

The political prospect is hardly less promising. Here, too, Italy 
appears to be leaving behind the dead stagnation of the last thirty 

‘years. The events of the last two years have been much misunder- 
stood in England. The Milan disorders of two years ago are 
still spoken of as a Republican or Clericalist plot, though it has been 
proved to demonstration that they were due to local and accidental 
causes. The blind reaction of the Pelloux Ministry—the military 
courts, whose methods recalled Austrian rule in Lombardy, the 
suppression of the right of meeting, the persecution of co-operative 
societies, the attack on parliamentary liberties—has no justification 
but in the fears of a discredited party, that knows that its power is 
slipping from it. The recent elections and the fall of the Pelloux 
Ministry have probably made reaction impossible again for a long 
time to come. The rapid growth of the Extreme Left shows the new 
spirit that has come over Italian politics. This year they polled 
445,000 votes out of a total of 1,360,000; the Socialist section 
increased its poll from 76,000 in 1895 to 215,000; they have 93 
deputies in a Chamber of 508; they have swept Milan, the leading 
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city, and Emilia; one of the most prosperous provinces. And théir 

triumph means a great deal; it means the doom of political çorrup- 

tion, the impossibility of reaction, sooner o later the abandonment of 
the existing military system and its crushing taxation, the dawn of’ 
an earnest social policy. It is very noteworthy how the popular ' 
parties, and especially the Socialist wing, have attracted most of what 

is best in Italian thought. Lombroso, the criminologist, Ferrero, the’ 
best read of Italian statists, well-known economists like Loria and 

Labriola, are either avowed Socialists or strongly in sympathy with ' 
them. Among the deputies of ihe Extreme Left are Sanarelli, the dis- 

coverer of the yellow fever germ, and Chiarugi, the leading embryolo- - 
‘gist of Italy. Many of the most rising barristers and civil engineers 
and factory managers have thrown in ‘their lot with them. And they 
have a practical and sensible programme. Republicanism has 
entirely, and Socialism nearly as completely, gone into the back- 
ground. The Socialists are quite willing to accept the monarchy, if 
they have a fair field under it; the whole gospél of Karl Marx 
remains only as a pious opinion. Their “minimum programme” is 
one which a cautious Conservative like Professor Villari says every 
sensible man could accept almost in its entirety. Universal suffrage, 
payment of members, a strong fleet but a small army, liberty of 
combination, fixed reform in the interests of the poor, factory 
legislation, an eight hours day, compulsory education, the con- 
cession of public contracts to co-operative unions—is a big pro- 
gramme, but not a Socialist one. For the moment the Socialists are 
keener on “municipal socialism” than on Parliamentary reforms. 
That they have a great future, everybody in Italy recognizes. In the 
.chaos and decay of the old Parliamentary parties of Right and Left, 
the future lies between the Clericalists and the Extreme Left, and 
it is hardly rash to prophesy the ultimate victory of the latter. 

If King Victor Emmanuel will ‘take in hand the new social 
movement, as his grandfather took in hand the Nationalist move- 
ment, his throne will be one of the safest in Europe. Not much'is 
known of him or his politics, but what is known is mostly to his 
good. His youth was passed under a pitiless discipline. It is said 
that he once told a friend that thé happiest hour of his day was 
between 2.0 and 3.0, when it rained. “Why, when it rains?” 
“ Because then I need not go for my drive, and can have one hour 
“to do what I like.” He is a student, perhaps almost a’ bookworm, 
with a real love for history and economics. He is no friend of Crispi; 
it is rumoured that he wanted him to be prosecuted after the bank 
scandals, and after Adowah he hurried from Florence to pray his 
_ father to dismiss him. There is no doubt that he was opposed 
to the recent reactionary legislation, and favours extensive social . 
reforms. Certainly his utterances so far seem to be those of'a ` 
Liberal. He js diffident and retiring, but is said by those who know 
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him to be firm. Perhaps he is one of the firm, shy, quiet men, who” 
sometimes make history. Unfortunately he is delicate in health. 
„But if he is sufficiently strong in physique and character, he may 
prove to be not the least of the Savoy printes. Certainly, none has 
had a greater opportunity. 

Borron Kive. 
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horses in crossing a stream. But the image needs to be ex- 
. panded a little if it is to fit the present case. We must suppose 
the chosen steed jibbing violently, while yet in deep water, and 
' declining to proceed another step, unless his rider will there and then . 
sign a contract to feed and support him, sand ride no other, for a 
period of five years after the opposite bank has been,reached. The 
rider of course consents, though possibly registering a secret vow to ` 
. take it out of the animal hereafter. It is not pleasant to be soused, 
and least of all when your neighbours are looking on in a particularly - 
‘envious” frame of mind. 
Here we see the essential unfairness of the Khaki élection. Since 
thé stream was not crossed there was no possibility of a fair choice 
. between the rival horses on dry ground. The war still dragged on, 
and it could be represented with much plausibility that a rebuff, to 
the Government would -be regarded by the Boers as an encourage- . 
ment and by Europe.as.a reversal of policy. Both these aspects of . 
thé matter were wholly independent of any merits or demerits on the 
part of Government or Opposition. They were inherent in the 
situation, and’either of them- should have been a conclusive reason 
against running the hazard of a General Election except under the 
direst necessity. There was no.such necessity last September. The 
Government was supported -by a large and faithful majority, and it 
had but recently completed its fifth year of office. But the reasons” 
which should have deterred a statesman were precisely those which 
offered the strongest temptations to the smart electioneerer. For 
they enabled him to apply a unique pressure to the’ electorate. 
“Vote for us,” he.could say, “ or the Boer will be encouraged and the, 
“Kuropean enemy will exult. Vote for us, because while the war 
“ continues and South Africa is unsettled, the Government represents 


sl ie BULL, as was universally expected, has declined to swop ` 
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“the country as a whole, and the policy to which it is committed.” 
It was true; and it was fatal to the Opposition. Any Government 
in a time of national emergency can put their opponents in this 
position, and, crying “ Patriotism before politics,” compel the mass 
of the country to support them. It is certain that the country will 
take them for another five years rather than run the risk of a spill 
in mid-stream. 

The election, therefore, was thus far a foregone conclusion, and it 
is mere folly for the beaten party to rail at democracy, because the 

‘electorate, being in this sense coerced, supported “the weakest 
“Government of our time.’ But a wholly different question arises 
when we ask whether the Government were justified in applying 
the coercion for .their own advantage, and still more in increasing 
the overwhelming advantage with which they started by an 
unbridled appeal to popular passions. 

Liberal speakers and writers have urged with much emphasis that 
the staleness of the register was a fatal objection to an autumn 
election. But the stale register, though undoubtedly a hardship in 
many constituencies, and on the whole to the disadvantage of the ` 
Liberal party, was really the least part of the matter. The important 
point was that the Government should violate all precedent in order 
to snatch an election a few weeks before the new register came into 
force. This was “evidence of malice,” evidence of the spirit in 
which they approached the contest, and of their intense anxiety to 
get to the country before the war-feeling was spent, before reflection 
set in, before a new budget was produced, before a winter of discon- 
tent should have followed a summer of exaggerated emotion. The 
plan betrayed—behind all the passionate assertions of the justice, 

‘inevitability and perfect statesmanship of their operations—a deep- 
seated doubt whether popular approval would survive a few weeks of 
serious thought. And no one, surely, can have followed the sub- 
sequent campaign without finding in the speeches of Ministers much 
more of the loud emphasis and violent assertion which attend doubt 
than of the quietness and confidence which go with strength and 
conviction. 

Let us examine a little more closely the incidents of this campaign. 
Throughout August rumours and denials of the impending dissolu- 
tion were the order of the day. A certain section of Ministerialists 
made no secret of their regret that an election had not taken place 
within the octave of Mafeking, in which case, as they said (and with 
much probability), the Opposition would have been swept out of 
Parliament. It was certain that this section—the most powerful 
and persistent on the Government side of the House—would have an 
autumn election, if they could persuade Lord Salisbury; and they 
frankly avowed that it would be sheer madness to sacrifice the 
remaining opportunity to any constitutional pedantry. Some old 
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Pestementary hands confidently predicted that Lord Salisbury would 
follow Lord Beaconsfield’s example and decline to’ use a patriotic 


sentiment for the benefit, of his’ party. But the pushful section had 


been. so invariably successful in their assaults upon the conscience 
of the Prime Minister that a firm belief in that last refuge required’ 


much credulity. To a severe taste, it. might seem improper to dis+’ 


solve while the army was still in the field and its task imperfectly `` 


accomplished. But Mr. Chamberlain is equal to that’ kind of . 
emergency, and careful observers soon saw that he was preparing. 


alternative lines of argument. If the war was over, an immediate 
dissolution would be necéssary to settle South Africa; if the’ war 
was not over, to convince the Boers that, further resistance was 


useless. Here was the germ of the grèat idea. Mr. Chamberlain, - 


as it soon became clear, intended not only to snatch the inherent 


advantages which any Government must have had in appealing to” 


the country at such a moment, but boldly to justify the. operation 
by declaring his opponents to be, ir very truth, friends of the enémy 


and enemies of the country, whom it was necessary, without a 


moment’s delay, to wither and destroy under the righteous wrath- 
of the electorate. 


There followed, as of set plan, all worked from a single. contre, the . 
violent identification of all Liberals with Boers and traitors which - 


has been the note of this election. The normal depravity. which 
party man ‘imputes to party man was clearly inadequate to the 


occasion. There must be evidence, flagrant and undeniable, of actual ' 


traffic with the enemy. Hence the Bloemfontein letters, at first so 


artfully hinted at in friendly newspapers, and then produced ‘with - 


so skilful-an appearance of hands forced. Many people have asked 


in - bewilderment, why Mr. J. E. Ellis, whose letter, as Mr. Justice- 


Buckley said, was “ quite proper,” should have been thrown into: ` 


this galley. The reason is, surely,- obvious enough. It could not. 
have been pretended that either Dr. Clark 'or Mr. Labouchere were 
average specimens of the Liberal party. But the appearance of Mr. 


Ellis gave an air of typicality to the whole affair. The three men - 


were held up to the public as a trio of traitors, who seemed to - 


have a joint authorship in’ the treasonable correspondence. Ew 
tribuis disce omnes. These were only specimens. The whole Liberal 


party—or at least “ two-thirds ” of them, as Mr. Chamberlain ‘per: . 


sistently asserted—were “ traitors” (the word was actually used) who 


‘desired that “ Master Joe should have a fall,” and probably occupied . 


their leisure in a treasonable correspondence with Dr. Leyds. By 
an audacious inversion of logic and probability, Mr. Chamberlain’ 


even asserted that Mr. Kruger started fighting because the Opposition -> 


persuaded him that “Master Joe” would not fight. This utterly 


irrational behaviour on Mr. Kruger’s part was not “further explained, 


but it served throughout the election as convincing proof of the guilt 
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of the Liberal party, and of the innocence of the Colonial, Secretary. 
Thus the scales fell from the eyes of an indignant public, and they 
had a vision of Mr. Chamberlain, deeply injured, grossly persecuted, 
striving with Christian forbearance to overcome Mr. Kruger’s obsti- 
nacy, but thwarted and countermined by a malignant Opposition 
which was willing to risk a great war so that “ Master Joe should 
“have a fall.” 

A fictitious Opposition being thus abundantly furnished with horns 
and hoofs, Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to supper with a very long 
spoon. Speech followed speech, in which it was roundly asserted that 
the Opposition was the enemy. The famous saying of the Mayor of 
Mafeking was picked up, wrought to a fine polish, and pelted at the 
heads of Liberal candidates in letters and telegrams. Mr. Wanklyn, 
the member for Bradford, has since explained that the original 
version, which “ erystallised” the impressions of the Mayor, said 
merely “that every Government seat lost would be regarded by the 
“ Boers as a gain to themselves.” It was a statement of what tho 
Mayor thought the Boers would think. Nothing so oblique or 
inferential sufficed for Mr. Chamberlain. Every seat gained by the 
Opposition was, he boldly asserted, a seat gained -by the Boers. So 
it went on, in an incessant crescendo, until an excited telegraph clerk, 
catching the infection, transcribed it as a seat “sold” to the Boers. 
Posters and leaflets carried the same moral into all the constituencies. 
The “Radical traitor” leaflet circulated by millions. Eminent 
Liberals were represented on posters as offering tribute to President 
Kruger, helping him to shoot British soldiers, and to haul down the 
Union Jack. Mr. Rose, in the Newmarket Division, was pictured in 
the latter position, though he had lost two sons in the war, and was 
visiting their graves in South Africa when the election was taking 
placo. Lord Roberis and Lord Kitchener were boldly annexed by 
the same audacious electioneerers. An equestrian portrait of the one, 
and a menacing full-figure of the other appeared on a poster, which 
announced in large type that “to vote for a Liberal is to vote for the 
“Boer.” This was adopted by Mr. Gerald Balfour at Leeds, in spite 
of the fact that Lord Roberts had thought fit to cable from South 
Africa that he held entirely aloof from politics. Boulangism is the 
only word which adequately describes the whole business. It was 
jingoism, plus something else which we have usually flattered our- 
selves was the peculiar possession of a section of our neighbours. 

There never was an election in which all parties had not some 
regrettable incidents to be ashamed of. But these were not incidents. 
They were part of a regularly organised campaign, officially 
patronised, and bearing evidence at every point of a deliberate design 
‘controlled by a master-hand. Posters and leaflets were exactly in 
line with Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches. It was, apparently, the 
Colonial Secretary’s deliberate intention that the Opposition should 
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be denounced as’ traitors—not in any metaphorical or constructive 
sense, but as men in actual and treasonable communication with the 
enemy. Yet what were the actual facts of the case? The Bloemfon- 
tein letters represented the whole of the evidence that was pertinent 
to this point: One possibly- was treasonable, another, as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself said, a very improper letter to write, the third: 
unquestionably a very improper letter to publish in this connection: 
What had the Liberal party done that they should be tarred all over 
with the sentiments of Dr. Clark or even of Mr. Labouchere? Up 
> to the time of the war there was hardly an article written, or a speech 
made, by any responsible Liberal which did not entreat Mr. Kruger 
to give way, and which did not warn him, if he needed the warning, 
that reliance on the Opposition was the most desperate of all illusions. 
When the ultimatum was delivered, nine-tenths of the Liberal party 
responded at once to the appeal which the Government made-to the 
- country to support them in the war. -The objections which many of 
us had entertained to the policy which led up to the war we still. 
held, and were prepared to maintain-at the proper moment. But 
whether the fault was Mr. Chamberlain’s or President Kruger’ s, the. 
duty of a patriotic Englishman to- support his country from the 
moment that the war broke out was never in doubt. A casuist may 
conceive cases in which the duty might be otherwise, and I do not 
deny that there were a few Englishmen to whom. the Boer war- 
presented itself as a national crime, against which they were bound 
to protest to the last. The vast majority of Liberals took no such 
` view. Some considered it a great and necessary enterprise. Others, 
while regarding it as a catastrophe which foresight and statesmanship 
ought to have avoided, thought also that the Boer Government was 
grievously in the wrong, and when the conflict was indeed inevitable,. 
wished only the most rapid and decisive victory for their country. It 
was not by them but-by avowed supporters of the Ministry that the 
fierce attack was directed against the Government in the darkest hour 
of the war. The Liberal amendment at the beginning of the session 
- was-couched in language of studious moderation, It represented 
about the léast that a Parliamentary Opposition. could do without 
entirely effacing itself. There were, of course, occasional outbursts 
from a few who held extreme views, but in what Parliament and in 
what party would there not have been? Anyone acquainted with 
Parliamentary*history may conjecture what kind of life a Liberal. 
Government would have.led during the last-session’ of the late. 
Parliament if it had involved the country in a war of which, on its - 
` own confession, it had miscalculated every important factor, political 
and military. Let me add—for it seems sometimes to be forgotten. 
—that Liberals had borne the heat and burden of the day like their 
Unionist fellow-citizens. Upon them, too, fell the cost and loss, the 
personal bereavement and the long-drawn anxiety, ‘They, too, had. 
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volunteered for the front, and subscribed generously of their meaus 
for the sick and wounded, the orphan and the widow. 

A “Khaki election” meant, at the best, that the whole of this 
national effort, and the sentiment which it engendered, should be 
used for their political disadvantage; and meant at the worst that 
they would be trampled upon and insulted in the process. Does one 
exaggerate in using these words about the actual facts? Let Liberal 
candidates and their supporters in any big English borough reply. 
We are asked now, it seems, to regard the whole thing as a joke, and 
to blame our own deficient sense of humour, if our feelings are hurt. 
But the British elector attaches a very definite and serious meaning 
to ‘the word “ traitor,” and there never was anything that he was less 
inclined to joke about than the South African war. Deep emotions, 
sundered friendships, even outbursts of violence, have accompanied 
the controversy throughout the country. To stoke these fires by 
denouncing men as enemies of their country, when you only mean 
that they are opponents of your party, is rather a sorry joke for the 
victims, and it is scarcely to be expected that resentment will be 
removed when you explain that it was only a facetious way of 
catching votes. 

Nor does it diminish the offence when it is explained further that 
very few votes were, as a matter of fact, caught by it. This was 
probably the truth, except in a few boroughs where the transfer of 
large blocks of votes bears witness to some impulse or emotion entirely 
out of the common. The extreme violence of the Colonial Secretary’s 
speeches probably caused a reaction in the later elections, which about 
balanced the gain in the earlier and left the Government numerically 
in about the same position as they would have occupied had the 
election been conducted by Mr. Balfour instead of by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Indeed, one may even conjecture that on the balance they were 
a little worse off, and except that some demon of vulgarity and 
intolerance and exaggeration seems to control every step in South 
African policy, it is most difficult to understand why even a Khaki 
election should have been conducted in this spirit. The weakness of 
the Opposition, the necessity under the circumstances of continuity in 
policy, the fear that a reverse to the Government might be cozistrued 
in Europe or in South Africa as a reversal of policy, were abundant 
arguments to secure a sufficient majority without this remorseless 
electioneering. The Opposition might still have replied that there 
was no necessity for a dissolution, and that the choice of time put 
them in an unfairly embarrassed position, but the Government would 
have emerged with a certain dignity, and the bitterness which has 
accompanied this conflict would have been avoided. 

More important still, we should have been spared the demoralising 

_falsities which have been the groundwork of this election. For 
consider only a few of them. Ministers assumed that the war was 
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over, or else declared that what remained of it would be speedily 
disposed of by the extinction of the Opposition. Yet: the war, 
unhappily, still lingers on, and what evidence is there, or -has there 
ever. been, of the alleged connection -between the Opposition and 
the fighting Boer? . If it existed, the Government, were bound in 
humanity to extinguish the, Opposition by dissolving not in October 
but in April, May, June, or July. . The‘election, again, was treated 
as a festival of triumphant Khaki, yet at.the very moment supporters 
of the Government were calling for the, head of the ‘War. Minister on 
a charger, and, all serious writers were enlarging on the short- 
comings and incapacities in every department which the campaign 
had- brought to light. It was next asserted that the necessity -of 


D 


electing a new Parliament was so urgent thatit was impossible to. 


wait. even the few weeks which would have brought us.to-the new 
régister. Yet the new Parliament, though duly elected in-October, is 


apparently not to be called ¢ogether-till February... It was further 


asserted that the settlement of South Africa had become so pressing’a 
question that nothing but the most. instant decision could meet the 
case. But settlement in any real sense was not even discussed at the 
election, and it is now acknowledged that the only important question 


which the Government will have to, decide for many months: to 


„come is how many troops it will be necessary to keep in ‘the conquered © 


States. Most of the conditions which will. determine the eventual 
settlement will not even begin to declare themselves till the fighting 
is overs Qne after another the pretended issues were manifestly 


false issues, which no serious person could take seriously, but, which ` 
Jent themselves admirably to the electioneerer’s game of creating . 


prejudice. The most mischievous and foolish of all was of course 
-the pretence that “a vote for the Liberals was a vote for the Boers,” 
for on that showing more than two million votes have been cast for 
Boers and about two hundred and sixty seats allotted to them. If 
the Boers were indeed as silly as Mr. Chamberlain professed to 
believe, when he desired to tar and feather his opponents, he would 
now have the agreeable task’ before him of explaining to them. that 
he was only electioneering. From beginning to end the whole 
business has heen. a childish degradation. of serious polipics. 


So much for the modat of this election, but the more important 


question still remains : how, at the end of it, do the two parties stand ? - 


One hears from day. to day all the sanguine reflections with which 
a beaten party consoles itself. A Parliament elected on a , passing 
emotion cannot last. A Government which has limited the issue-to 
South Africa cannot govern the country on all issues for five years 
toccome. It will be paralysed by the feeling that it has no mandate 
behind it. The reaction will come, and with a. violence which must 


be felt in Parliament. The discontent of: the-young Tories who are 
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excluded from office as “completely as any Taba by the continuance 
. iñ power of the “ senescent limpets of the front bench” (I borrow this 
delightful phrase from ań election speech) will embarrass the 
Government. Lord Salisbury will resign, and the party will split 
into Chamberlainites and Balfourites. And so on and so on. 

Personally, I am very sceptical about all these predictions. What- 
‘ever the causes, one can only observe that the sense of discipline in 
the Unionist party is amazingly strong. There is no evidence of 
‘any dislike of Mr. Chamberlain among the Tories, and still less of 
any jealousy between him and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour’s whole- 
hearted admiration of his pushful colleague is indeed most creditable 
to him, but a rather alarming symptom to those who are anxious for 
some counterpoise to Mr. Chamberlain within the Government. The 
idea of Cabinet break-up is, therefore, by no means to be counted 
upon, though an unchanged Ministry after this election may easily 
develop discontent among the younger men, who will find themselves 
as completely excluded from office on the Conservative. as on the 
Liberal side. But, barring. incalculable factors like fresh foreign 
complications, the chief possibility of new party divisions in the 
coming Parliament lies in finance. Even a slight decline in pros- 

perity may land us in heavy deficits, and the necessity of finding new 

sources of taxation may bring us face to face with questions which 
are not even on the horizon at the present moment. 

But the future of Liberalism must in the main depend upon the 
Liberal party. itself. New questions may bring new parties, but the 
old Liberal party, as we know it, will pass out of existence if those 

. responsible for it continue to play fast and loose with it, as they have 
done during the last five years. The really humiliating part of the 
election to Liberals is the reflection which comes after everything 
else has been said—that their opponents could not have ventured to 

_ conduct the campaign as they did if their own weakness had not 

invited it. To hit a man when he is down is the first of elec- 
tioneering instincts, and Mr. Chamberlain did but act upon it. 

The superficial aspects of the matter are plain enough. Differences 
‘as to the origin of the war caused the leaders to efface themselves 
rather than: risk another cleavage by too positive statements of their 
own opinions. But the self-effacoment, though entirely disin- 
terested, led merely to the exaggeration of the differences. The 
extreme parties, left tô themselves, reacted violently from eac? 
other and learnt the fatal habit of calling each other names. Henc 
scandal and confusion, in addition to the complete suspension of 
normal politics which the war inevitably brought with it. So the 
: Government, looking on, seized their opportunity to make confusion 
worse confounded, by dissolving Parliament before politics could 
resume their normal course, and before the leaders could reassert 
themselves and lay their policy before the country in any coherent or 
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concerted manner.’ Thus every Government W was able to say l 
that there was no serious Opposition which could form añ alternative 
Government arid to appeal to the business instincts of the British. 
people not.to entrust the fortunes of the country to this rump. 
- The thing was so patent that, fatal as this assertion was, Opposition” 
_ léaders.were fain to.admit it. Mr. Herbert. Gladstone said frankly 
at the, beginning of the campaign that the Liberal. party could: not - 
get a majority which would enable them to form a strong Goyern-* 
_ ment, and he therefore appealed to the electors to make them a strong 
Opposition. If the electoral machine furnished any. device by which 
_ an- Opposition could declare itself hors concours as regards the greater 
` prize, such an appeal would have: been admirably conceived and” 
probably successful. The more serious part of the electorate 
- undoubtedly ‘desired to strengthen the- Opposition, Even avowed 
supporters of the Government professed to desire it, for the fivé years 
_ that have just elapsed have left all parties repeating—as if it were ` 
a, commonplace of political philosophy—that big majorities make 
weak governments. But, happily or unhappily, the British constitu-’ 
tion makes no provision for a party which wishes to run second.. It 
must declare to win-or be prepared-to lose heavily. So Mr. Gladstone 
‘was immediately answered (and quite fairly answered) that even the 
biggest majority depended: on a small margin of votes, and that the 
‘Opposition-strengthening’ voter might easily, by taking his advice, ` 
do the very thing which he most wished to avoid, namely, destroy 
instead of strengthening the Government, and leave the country at 
the mercy of an Opposition which, on its own admission, would -be - 
incapable of filling the place:, Here is, of course, the-inherent weak- 
- ness which, so Jong as it lasts, must doom ‘the Liberal party. to be a 
minority and a comparatively small minority. It is a question of | 
leadership, of discipline, -of loyalty, of réstoring the belief that the 
` -party is a great instrument “under Providence,” as Mr. Gladstone ` 
used to'say, to which-men owe. a deep respect-and.a certain measuie - 
of submission. “That feeling, if the leaders: knew it, is: yet one-of the 
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strongest and deepest in the country, and reveals:itself in the fact ` 
that, despite the heaviest discauragements, nearly half-the electorate `- 


still supported the Liberal party. But this great asset, as it still is, 
must be dispersed if- Liberals throughout the country are to look 
_on and to sea their work blighted and themselves mortified -by- 
"perpetual dissensions in the House of Commons. 

These dissensions, we may be told, arise from conscientious ` 
differences of opinion. “Conscientious,” one is ‘bound to say, is 
rather a big word to use about’ some of them. But there were alsd ` 
conscientious’ differences about- the Crimean War, and even about 
Lord Beaconsfield’s proceedings in 1878. It is inconceivable that- 
- there should noi have been differences'about the South African war. 
Still, the practical question for the Opposition was not'one of respon- 
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sibility for the war or the policy, but merely of the limits of protest 
against the war or its conduct. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his 
life, had many more formidable tasks than that of keeping the 
Opposition together last session, and given leadership, loyalty and a 
reasonable degree of tolerance, the problem was not one of great 
difficulty. As a matter of fact, most of the differences disappeared 
when the election was fairly started. The irritating question as to 
the precise moment when the war became inevitable was swept 
aside; the whole policy of the Government during their five years of 
office was squarely attacked, and a searching criticism directed 
against the conduct of the war. Candidates of all shades found 
. themselves in a hurricane of jingoism, and there was at length but 
one refuge and one cause for both Chathams and Walpoles, 
Imperialists and Manchester men. The discovery came too late to 
affect the borough pollings, though it made its mark and stayed the 
plague in the counties. ‘But the record of the party during the last 
five years would in any case have Been sufficient to make success 
impossible. At such a moment the country would not have 
entrusted its fortunes to a party which had so entirely mismanaged 
its own affairs. The successive failure of three leaders to compose 
quarrels of no great intrinsic importance was flagrantly on record. 
About the distribution of the blame the average voter knew nothing, 
and cared less; the mere fact was enough for him. The present 
Government might, as Lord Rosebery said, be the weakest of our 
time, but any government was better than no government, and to 
vote for the Opposition was to vote for —? Mr. Chamberlain 
scrawled “ Kruger” and “ Boer” into the blank space, but on one 
could fill it with the name of the next Liberal Prime Minister. Lord 
_ Rosebery, though an occasional revenant, remained still in his inter- 
mediate state; Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley had formally 
retired from the councils of the party, and though both, by speech 
and pen, did yeoman’s service in the recent campaign, they had by 
their own act made their positions indeterminate. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, though loyally. and strenuously doing his 
best in one of the most difficult ‘positions that ever man occupied, 
seemed, with a modesty that never forsakes him, to deprecate any 
idea that he could be more than-leader in the House of Commons. 
One may add that if Sir Henry will forswear the Christian virtues 
and give the party the drastic treatment which it both desires and 
deserves, he may yet be surprised at the strength of his own position. 

I am here on ground where angels might fear to tread, yet it 
cannot be avoided. The plain truth, whether we like it or not, is 
that Lord Rosebery had the Liberal party at his mercy from the 
. day that he retired. One imputes no blame in saying this. The 
mere fact that he had been Prime Minister, if only for a year, gave 
lum an advantage with the public which none of his colleagues or 
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. rivàls possessed,” or could ‘tae: to possess. To this he ie Salil 
position, personal charm, and a touch òf genius to bridge the gulf 
- between him and ‘the masses of his fellow-countrymen. Mr. . 
Morley aloné of other public men has thé same faculty of kindling’ . 
an audience, and if we- could imagine the two men working , 
_ zealously together, they would be a combination unmatched.in public ` f 
` life. But Lord Rosebery’s colleagues forged the most formidable _ 
_ weapon, and put it. into his hands, when they made him Prime’ 
Minister, and since no one else has successfully: asserted a claim: to 
the reversion, he continues to hold it. Do what he will, the public’ 


insists on regarding him both as the only ex-Premier and Premier to. . 
_ be whom the Liberal party has yet evolved, and by the mere act of- .. . 


holding aloof he can cast a fatal air of the teinporary, and peoraonal 
over all arrangements madé in his absence.* 

- » "This he has done duting the last four years. He may still P 

` to do-it, but to his own detriment and to the hurt of the Liberal - 
party. For though Lord Rosebery may have retired formally into 
the wilderness, the spell which he has cast over the Liberal party 


~. remains. .Manifestly he is still in Snare and however much 


. he “may explain that. he is not. “party politics,” :the 
public will give him back the explanation with a smile. .° Most 
statesmen, ‘as it observes, have at various times and for varous 
purposes toyed with that idea, but it is always dropped . for the “ real’ 
“ thing ” when it has served its purpose. The “ real thing,” the only” 
“thing which the British elector understands i in a politician, is workin; _ 
‘with a party, and the most eminent man in the world:will sink. to 
the ¥ank of a causeur -or- of-a philanthropist if he dallies long - 
_ with “non-party politics.” Lord Rosebery may reply that this fate ` 
satisfies his ambitions, and, if so, there is, of course, no more to be - 
said, except that he owes.it to his old colleagues not. to approach 
within a mile: of the House of Lords, or to speak in public on 
; anything moré controversial than the character of Mr. Pitt. j 
But no one seriously imagines that ‘Lord Rosebery intends to write 
-himself off in this way, nor, after his letter to Captain Lambton, that- 


he proposes.to join the other side. What is expected of him is that. 


‘he will realise that the destruction or further serious weakening of .- 
the Liberal party is a calamity which he of all men has a duty to © 
à prevent. | He may have reasonable ground of complaint against 
certain of his old friends; it is not the business of an outsider to ` 
“ enter into that. But the broad fact which people see is that a Liberal 
_ Ministry conferred on him the highést honour which public life i m 
_ "Ibis a curious fact that among the miny objections—mostiy groundless—that, wero 
raised to a Peer-Premier in 1894, that which has in the event proved to be the greatest was 
entirely overlooked. This is, that the Peer having ceased to be Premier, may resign his 
leadership, and relapse into that disturbing condition of both being and not being at one 


` and the same time, which is possible in the House of Lords, but wholly impossible in the - 
House of Commons. * 
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this country has to offer, and they conceive that he has obligations to 
the Liberal party which would only cease with either a definite 
disavowal of Liberal opinions or a final retirement from public life. 
This is in the nature of things, and, if Lord Rosebery failed to take 
count of it, he would find himself in conflict with one of the 
deepest and soundest traditions of English public life. If the public 
_ had really believed that he was “in politics though not in party 

“ politics,” as some of his friends said, they would long ago have ceased 
to take him seriously. As it is, his experiment has been perilous to 
himself, and embarrassing to the Liberal party. 

The election, at all events, removes all obstacles to his active 
renewal of party politics, and if he does not reappear we must take 
it as his serious decision to eschew the statesman’s career. Tho 
difficulties are, of course, considerable, if one sits down and figures 
them out, but a sense of public duty will sweep them aside as 
insignificant. And when could the spokesman of a business- 
like Imperialism have a clearer duty tltan after this year of illusion 
and disillusion, of muddle and miscalculation, when the whole 
country is searching its conscience over the manifold breakdown of 
the administrative machine? Or when could sanity in Imperialism’ 
be better asserted than on the morrow of the orgie of jingoism which 
we have just witnessed? Hero is the task awaiting the leader, a task 
big enough in all conscience to unite a party and reduce the quarrels 
of the last four years to their proper triviality. It is, I am sure, 
superfluous to add that it must be conceived as a duty and not as a 
means of promoting the interests of any one section, or taking the 
wind out of the sails of any other section of the Liberal party. Lord 
Rosebery’s retirement has, at least, one advantage in present circum- 
stances. His politics as regards South Africa date from the 
. ultimatum, and have been limited in the main to the conduct of the 
war. He is, therefore, under no necessity to prolong the quarrels on 
the events that preceded the war, and without sacrificing any of his 
own opinions, he can, if he chooses, conciliate the large number of 
Liberals who want nothing but peace and a fresh start, by coming 
to their defence against the outrageous attacks which have been made 
upon them, and by giving them something positive to do and to 
think about. . 

It need only be added that Lord Rosebery’s intervention—limited 
as it was—in the recent election, seems to commit him to this task. 
The Lambton letter, appearing in the nick of time before the curtain 
must fall on a peer, was a thoroughly characteristic episode. Lord 
Rosebery had not been able to make up his mind to interfere 
actively while there was still time for him to influence the course of 
events. Yet it was always certain that his chivalrous instincts would 
even at the last moment bring him to the rescue of his friends. The 
consequence is that though he did not shape he nevertheless shares 
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the fortunes of the’ Eien gati This is entirely as it should Þe,- 
and there is nothing whatever for him or anyone else to regret in-it. . 
~. Though his letter failéd of its effect’ in ‘one constituency, it was of 
service to Liberal candidates all over the’ country, and its short 
and vigorous attack told us that its writer had lost none of his fighting 
instincts. Had he not- written it, Lord Rosebery’ would have lain . 
under the imputation of having remained in shelter while the storm 
passed over his friends. -That he, too, exposed himself to the blast is ` 
a fact which renders infinitely easier his return to active politics. ‘ 
“Lord Rosebety apart, there will of course be the usual agitations 
_that'follow defeat. This section blames that for the ‘discomfiture,* ~ 
regardless of the fact that neither would have held or won any - - 
` doubiful seit without, the co-operation of the other. This or” 
that leader must play Jonak, this or that group of men must be 
thrust outside the pale. And the various sections, meanwhile, pro- 
céed to prepare- their private lists of sheep and goats. If this kind.. 
of thing goes further, and ff influential people lend their sanction 
.- to it, or do not sternly discountenance it, the scandals of ‘the last 
four years will be repeated, and the results will be precisely similar. 
` The Liberal party cannot get on without its Imperialists or without 
its- Manchester men. Both represent.essential elements, and the 
. fusion of them into one party should, if the party system is working 
viormally, be no more difficult than was the fusion of Chur¢éhinen 
and Norcomformists under the leadership of “Mr. Gladstone. The . 
real solution of all these minor difficulties lies in restoring the 
efficiency of the party as a working machine in the House of Commons. 
- The work will be abundant and suited to every kind of talent. Let 
it be mapped out, as it was. by the vigorous Opposition during the 
period from 1886 to 1892. Let the younger men be encouraged to 
take their part and to organise it among themselves. Let them. 
make a real study of social questions, so that they shall not go with - 
vacant minds to an electorate which wants ideas and expects -its 
politicians to provide them. - Let there be a determination: that’ if 
the party -has to be in’ opposition,, it ‘shall at all evénts ‘be 
a vigorous opposition, justifying its existence by solid work.. 
In such an atmosphere leadérs would submit themselves uncomplain- 
“ingly to. the law of natural ‘selection, and all the artificial methods 
of thrusting them on the party, irrespective of their own efforts, 
‘would cease to: be. ~ 
This is by no means an imposible degree of virtue, for we ‘see 
it tolerably realised on the opposite bench, which, whatever otlier 
` merits or demerits it may: have, is at. least admirably disciplined. 
‘That there have not been, heart-searchings and personal  bitternesses 
` on'that side also about the promotions of one over another is by no 
_° means credible. But, at all: events, the curtain has been drawn 
; ‘between them and the public, and notable changes, making or” 
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' marring the greater careers, have been effected without a ripple on 
the surface, or any visible sign of disloyalty on the part of those 
who have been displaced. The Unionist party appears to have an 
admirable official intelligence department, which conveys and gives 
effect to the views of the rank and file with swiftness and surety. It 
seldom gives us the spectacle of its leader walking out ‘and the rest 
of the party walking into opposite lobbies. Tt avoids these ; 
damaging effects by ascertaining beforehand the disposition of its 
rank and file. It is a solerhn mystery to an outsider why, if this is 
possible on the Conservative side, it is not possible on the Liberal 
side; but the answer seems to be that the Liberal front bench, being 
apparently not bound by its own decisions (or what should be its 
own decisions) the rank and file are free. Opinions on these high 
matters must be left to Parliamentary experts, but to an outsider 
the malady looks the simple one of mere slackness. At all events, 
a remedy must be found, if the Oppositian is to regain credit. 

The sum of all this is merely the obvious. Let Lord Rosebery, in 
one way or another, end the uncertainty which keeps the whole 
‘Liberal party in a state of flux. If he decides to return, as most of 
us hope, let him keep himself clear of all sectional movements, and 
view with complete unconcern the attacks of any extremists. On 
these conditions he need not have the least fear that popular support 
will fail him. © Meanwhile, let there be no agitations against existing 
leaders, but a firm demand that ‘business shall be properly organised, 
that decisions shall be clearly made, and the infirm habit of walking 
out in critical divisions abandoned. Let there be more frequent 
party meetings, so that the leaders may be in touch with the party 
as a whole, and not with mere sections of it. Let labels be dropped 
and past quarrels forgotten. If, when the new session is a few 
months old, these simple measures fail of result, it will be time for 
more heroic remedies, but any, effort to force events before Parlia- 
ment meets and the situation develops will almost certainly aggravate 
the mischief. 

Given an efficient party, the outlook is by no means discouraging. 
The Liberal party still numbers nearly half the electorate, and the 
Conservative majority in the House of Commons is, as usual, out 
of all proportion to the majority in the country. Though the war- 
feeling has transferred great blocks of wavering voters to the Unionist 
side in the boroughs, the old guard of the Liberal party have been 
staunch and true, and, according to all accounts, have never fought 
a more spirited battle against odds than on the present occasion. 
Sitting members have, in most cases, had little difficulty in retaining 
their seats, whatever their views upon the war, if only they have won 
the-respect, and in a reasonable degree consulted the susceptibilities, 
of their constituents. Presently there will come the normal swing of 
the pendulum interrupted last year, and it will be accelerated by 
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` the reaction from khaki. When that sets in, few seats will be ` 
unassailable, however -formidable the adverse majorities may look 
at the present-moment. The Liberal party,- moreover, emerges from 
this election free-from certain entanglements which have tied its 
hands during the last ten years, and is now in a position to break 
‘fresh ground in all directions. There is no reason in the world 


; e -why: it should not -revive as the Conservative party did after 1880, 


provided it will organise in earnest, can make an end of all personal 


‘ quarrels, and present itself as a united and vigorous Opposition in 


. the House of Commons. From the recent elections in Ireland Mr. 
` John Redmond: has contrived to- extract the healthy moral that the 
party “ “must maintain unity and discipline.in its ranks—a- real 
“unity on, essentials, ensuring unity of action in Ireland and on the 
“floor of the House of Commons.” -Substitute Great Britain for 
Treland and the ‘same text will do. si the Libera! party. y 
l ° J. Ar SPENDER. 


SALARIES. IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


NB, —In the article under this title in the August number of this Review 
''a statement was made as to the salaries of the Head-master and of 
Assistant-masters at Tonbridge, which, I am informed, was incorrect. „The. 
~ Head-master has beon’ kind enough to furnish me “with a list of salaries . 
as paid- direct by the Governors last year and this, in which there appear ' 

none below £200 and several between £350 and £500. He informs-me also 
that the same is true of all years since at least 1892. I apologise for the - 


`” mistake, and congratilate Tonbridge on- -its fortunate position. I wish all 


my other ve were false too. - 
a W. H, D. Rouse, 


CHINESE FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE foreign policy of China in modern times has always been 
founded on Fear. - It sprang originally from fear of ‘the. 
unknown Powers of the West. Since 1842 it has been based: 

upon fear arising from the known prowess of the West. Both 
the earlier ignorance and the more recent knowledge have produced. 
a continuous policy. That policy may be summed -up in the one 
word—exclusion. They sought no intercourse. They avoided every 
step towards intercourse. They dreaded intercourse as involving 
ultimate calamity to their country. The one ideal to which the 
policy of China has consistently clung is the passionate desire to. 
avoid the foreigner. Happy would be the Chinese if no foreign ship 
ever sailed their seas, if no “red-beard” ever offended their vision. 
We set before them the advantages of commerce. They do not want 
them. We speak of the utility of railways. They would prefer 
never to look upon the “iron-cart.” As well as we, do they under- 
stand the benefits of railways. The first railway laid between 
Woosung and Shanghai was crowded with passengers. In the 
north every train on the new railway was packed with travellers, 
whom I have seen sitting on bales and boxes in the 
*- open trucks exposed to the keen frosty winds. and the 
falling snow. The trains could not take up-all the traffic laid 
down for them at the stations. Even the: construction line 
was paying the full expenses of the whole line by a train of open 
trucks, which the railway officials were compelled to run each way; 
once a day, as soon as the rails were laid, but before they were 
ballasted, or station, houses erected. The Chinese know right well 
that by the greater facilities of transportation railways would blunt 
the keen edge of the terror and devastation caused by the ever- 
recurring local famines. But when the Chinese secured control of 
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' the first railway near Shanghai at a great price, the rails were torn up 
and the rolling stock was sent away to rot in the sun and the rain. 
Nor was this act of wanton destruction and the many years of opposi- - 
tion to railways in other parts of China the effect of mere mulish — 
“cussedness,” nor of the stupidity of superstition. They knew that 
where a steam engine appeared there must be a. European, and’ 
there could come a European army +o utilize the railway to seize the 
land. Fear of foreign aggression, and fear alone, has been the secret- 
spring, and is the only explanation, of Chinese foreign policy. Hence 

‘the dread of any connexion with the foreigner. It has caused the 
' persistent objections to every treaty. It is the reason why every ` 

' treaty, extorted by force, has been evaded, modified or nullified at 
every turn where Chinese astuteness could find an opportunity. 
Being fully aware that force on their part was hopeless, they 
resorted to the procrastinating obstruction and tactics of the Boers. 
But unlike the Boers they rever have entertained the -hope of the 
possibility by forcible resistance of driving back the ever-encroaching 
floods from the mysterious West. What single point of contact have 
the*Chinese ever voluntarily granted to the foreigner? What terms 
already granted through fear -have the Chinese not endeavoured 
to emasculate or destroy? This fear has already produced many 
unpleasant effects and its tale is not yet full. - 

It seems, therefore, to: me that it is not interesting only as a 
matter of information,- but imperative as a paramount duty, that 
the character of Chinese policy should be understood, that its reasons 
should be known, and that therefrom we should learn how to take 
the steps needful to cut up and destroy the root of bitterness, and 
thus to clear the way for a more friendly intercourse and an’ enduring 
peace. ` ‘ 

Let it be premised that they commit a grave mistake who supposé- 
the Chinese common people indifferent or friendly to the. foreigner, 
and the official and literary class alone hostile. It is not possible in 
China thus to divide the people into classes. The highest literary 
authority or the most prominent official is as likely to hail from the - 
hut of the labourer as from the palace of the great: The Chinese 
are united as probably no other people except the Jews are. But’ 
they are adepts at concealing’ their feelings, and thus deceive 
foreigners by their politeness and by their desire in ordinary circum- 
stances to abstain from interfering in matters for which they are not 
directly responsible. Chinese officials cannot carry out any policy 
which is opposed by the people. Many times have mobs inflicted 
damage on’foreign interests, by- which the officials had nothing to 
gain and much to lose. .On the other hand it must be added that 
the official is moved by exactly the same feelings as the people; 
for he is one of them. But the fact of his heavier responsibility 
t çompels him to greater circumspection, 
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The Chinese have from the earliest. historical times been sur- 
rounded by tribes and nations inferior to themselves in intelligence, 
in learning and in industry. For the cultivation of the mind and in 
the affairs of life the Chinese have ever been to their neighbours a 
centre from which freely emanated light and guidance. The 
aborigines of the land we now call China were entirely and gladly 
dependent on the Chinese for everything which ennobled life, 
and for centuries they have become'so thoroughly absorbed into the 
Chinese people that they are now an undistinguishable portion thereof. 
The savages of Corea were instructed from China, and Japan received 
its learning, its arts and literature, its government and religion 
from China vid Corea. Mongolia, in the north, borrowed largely 
from China, as did Thibet in the west, Burma, Annam and other 
countries to the south. For all the arts of civilization, the chief 
elements of etiquette and politeness which have made social life not 
only bearable but enjoyable, all the surrounding nations are chiefly 
indebted to China. China has ever been giving out both of its 
literature and its social influences, never has it borrowed from any 
one of its neighbours. The splendour of its Court dazzled other 
nations, the extent of its Empire and the power of its Government 
were such that no other country could even compare with it. All 
the nations known to China paid homage to the greatness of her 
intellect, and acknowledged the incomparable extent of her power. 
When Xavier went to preach to the Japanese he was asked whether 
the Chinese knew his doctrines, because they were acquainted with 
all that was worth knowing. As he could make no impression on 
the Japanese before the Chinese were converted, he departed to preach 
the Gospel in China, on the way to which he died. Thus throughout 
all ages and in all directions the Chinese have ever had around them 
peoples who were their inferiors, and who in all respects acknow- 
ledged themselves to be inferior. A certain amount therefore of 
self-complacency is easily understood on the part of a nation which 
has ever been regarded as the instructor and guide of the human 
race. It is not surprising that a people like this did not at once 
bow the knee to the European when he presented himself to the 
Chinese vision. And we can understand why the Chinese would 
meet with a contemptuous arrogance what he considered the pre- 
sumption of the, to him, ignorant and barbarous European. 

During the brief period of the Mongol dynasty the brothers -Polo 
were heartily welcomed to the Chinese capital, and had honours 
“thrust upon them” ‘by the Emperor.. Zealous and able Roman 
Catholic monks found their way overland to the same city. They 
were not molested, but met with great encouragement and unlooked- 
for success. Several centuries later the Ming dynasty, and after- 
wards the Manchu, extended their protection and gave their friend- 
ship to the early Jesuit missionaries, because of their learning, their 
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intelligence and their wisdom. Never were strangers in a strange 
land more honoured by the highest powers than were- the early 
Jesuits'in China. The first Jesuits were men specially selected by 
the powerful King of Portugal and by Louis XIV:.of France. They 
were doctors and professofs of the Sorbonne, and others equally 
famous. Men of pre-eminent ability were they all, of wide acquire- 
ments, of wisdom, tact, patience and perseverance. They learned 
the Chinese language. They adopted first one then another of the ~ 
Chinese customs, as they came to believe that such adoption would 
either further their cause-or remove obstructions from their’ path. 
-The spirit with which they began and conducted their work for many. 
years affords a noble lesson from which.every missionary can derive 
beneficial guidance in no small degree. In the estimation ‘of the 
highest in China they become so “ civilised ” that they would riot be — 
considered boors, nor called “ Barbarians.” And if they did not possess 
a perfect acquaintance with *the literature of China they proved 
themselves masters of a learning of which the Chinese were 
ignorant. Some of them were prominent mathematicians. They ` 
were excellent astronomers and good geographers. These branches 
of learning the Chinese have ever held in high esteem, possibly 
because of their own deficiency in them. ‘This learning the 
Jesuits sedulously set forth first in the provinces, then’ in 
Peking, to gain the goodwill and respect of the- Chinese, to 
acquire influence among them, and ever with the design of gaining 
- China for the Church. They; succeeded beyond their hopes. The 
Chinese emperors and intellectual officials ‘saw in them. men of 
learning, who conducted themselves so mannerly and so: wisely, 
that they gave no offence to any cherished ideal of Chinese life. They 
were. comparatively few in number. They stirred up no strife over 
mercantile or financial matters. ` They ‘were permanently’ attached 
to China. They were therefore, in the capital, not seriously suspected 
of harbouring any designs against the integrity of the land. Even’ 
if occasional suspicions as to the aim of these men arose in the minds ' 
of some officials, the ready thought replied: What can so small and 
isolated a set of men.effect to the detriment of China? Yet uninter- 
rupted, and probably unsuspected, espionage ‘surrounded the priests 
located all over China. Memorials breathing suspicion of the foreigner 
were ever and anon presented to the Throne from officials, 
especially from the maritime provinces. Visits paid: by men from 
foreign ships to priests were noted and reported, and the possibility 
of intrigues by the priests through these visitors was plainly hinted 
at. Two and a half centuries ago the Chinese official world was thus 
exhibiting its tremulous nervousness, believing in the possibility of 
the descent of foreign troops on Chinese soil to occupy the land. 
Meantime the priests in the capital had the confidence and the 
goodwill of the Emperor. The Chinese year is calculated by ‘the 
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moon, the first of the month being new moon, and the fifteenth full. 
Intercalary moons have to be ever and anon inserted to bring the 
year approximately to three hundred and sixty-five days. In- the 
solar year, the same day of the month falls annually at the same 
season of the year. The lunar month necessitates an annual change, 
the day of the moon always differing at any particular season. In 
China the beginnings of every season and period are of gréat social 
importance. The initial day of spring must be fixed so that the 
exact date may be known when seed is to be cast into the ground. 
There are lucky days and unlucky for marriage, and for many 
another social function. Hence the preparation and publication of 
the yearly almanack is of more importance than the publication of 
any other work. It was by giving clear and unmistakable evidence 
of serious errors in a copy of the almanack prepared for publication 
by the native official who was head of the astronomical department, 
that the Jesuits first proved the superiority of their mathematical 
acquirements and astronomical knowledge. The Department of 
Astronomy and the formation and publication of the almanack were 
thereupon handed over to them. Worthily for many years did 
they fill this office and perform their duties. The beautiful 
instruments used by them still stand in Peking, exposed to 
the weather of fully two centuries. The able and wise Jesuits 
acting as astronomers were highly placed officials of great 
influence. With the talented Emperor Kanghi they had daily 
audiences, and honours’ numerous and important were showered 
upon them by him. From feelings of rivalry and of jealousy some 
high officials were, to begin with, openly their enemies, and many 
others were by no means well wishers, though they did not openly 
or violently oppose them. But the unostentatious manner, combined 
with the acknowledged learning, of the strangers,. together with their 
tact and attention to duty, won them gradually the respect of all, and 
hostility died down. So thoroughly did they gain the hearts of the 
-thinkers among the Chinese, so great was the impression produced 
by their conduct and teaching, that large numbers joined the Church. 
Members of the Imperial family were baptized. One of the ablest 
of the Privy Council became not only a member of the Church, but 
an author to defend and disseminate the doctrines of Christianity as 
‘presented to and accepted by him. To this day one of his books is 
the best in China on the nature and folly of idolatry. Many 
another official, and thousands of literary men and members of the 
higher classes hastened to join the new and learned religion. 
‘Within a period of time comparatively short the Church could boast 
half a million of intelligent adherents. Up to the very hour of his 
death the priests had the most lively hopes for the formal conversion 
of the great Emperor Kanghi himself, who trusted them so implicitly 
and consulted them so continuously. No wonder the good men 
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joyfully anticipated the conversion of the entire nation. ` During 
` this period some young Corean nobles, an embassy from Corea. to 
Peking, came in contact'with the wise and ‘learned Jesuits. ‘They | 
returned to their native land converts to the new faith, and ‘planted 
in Corea a Church which, through good report’ and ill, has continued 
to this day. The Emperor Kanghi passed away after a useful. 
and really “glorious” reign of fully sixty years. Not in Peking 
only, but all over China, the influence of the priests was then‘ sey 
rooted, and the men held in great esteem. 

` The Emperor Kanghi had nominated as his heir and successor one 
of his numerous sons, who was neither the eldest nor the youngest. 

. In the year 1722 this successor’ assimed the title of Yungeheng. 
-From his boyhood he had been farhiliar with the fathers. Whether 
or not he had seen as an ordinary youth an aspect of their character 
not revealed to his majestic father history declares not. But he 
began and continued his reign, without the manifestation of that 
' honour and deference to which the priests had bécome accustomed. | 
Their long tenure -of high and highly respected office made them 
perhaps somewhat inore sensitive to any apparent coldness on the 
part of the young Emperor than they would have felt in ordinary 
circumstances. At all ‘events, they fretted under the shade, and 

would fain again bask, if they could, in imperial sunshine. ` 
A younger brother of Yungcheng believed himself more’ capable 
of worthily carrying the burden of empire than his brother. Three 
other younger brothers were of the same mind. This ambitious 
younger brother was far'mòre friendly disposed than the ruler to the 
learned priests. And the priests believéd it would be ‘well for all 
parties concérned if the younger’ nian could be seated on the throne. 
They were men of high position; of acknowledged learning, of con: 
siderable influence, the heads of à great and widespread party. The 
young pretender welcomed them to his side. The brothers took steps 
in private to collect troops, believing ‘they could prepare a successful 
coup d'état unknown tó: the Emperor. : Their plot was, however, dis- 
covered at an early stage, and left unnoticed while in its harmless 
incubating stage. When the brothers beliéved themselves able to . 
strike a blow, one of the number asked leave of absence from: the 
“Emperor to go for a time into Mongolia. There the troops were 
waiting for this brother to be théir commander in the work of 
‘exchanging Emperors. As their plans were fully known, the reply 
, of the Emperor was the arrest of the young man. He was thrown 
into ‘prison. So were the remaining three brothers. And so were 
the priests. The four brothers all “sickened” in prison, and ‘one 
_ by one died and were buried. The priests were banished to the 
remotest part of the province of Karisu—with the exception of & few 
..who-were necessary for astronomical purposes. It need scarcely be, 
added that the oeta priests who had laid the- foundations of His 
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grand superstructure of the Church of Rome in China had passed 
away, and that these scheming priests were their successors. 

Meantime memorials had been intermittently pouring in from 
all quarters accusing the priests of harbouring criminals and dis- 
orderly persons under the pretence of conversion, and of shielding 
them from all criminal prosecution. Alone or with crowds of converts 
the priest was charged with entering the court-house to overawe the 
magistrate. At length the Emperor laid memorials of this natur! 
before the Boards for consideration, with the result that an Edict 
was issued ordering all foreign priests to Macao, the then flourishing 
colony of Portugal. The officials of. the various provinces were 
ordered to send a strong guard of soldiers along with the priests to 
prevent molestation by the people on the way. At the same time 
an Edict was issued forbidding any of the people to join the foreign 
sect. It was helieved that these two measures would secure internal 
peace. The belief was not realized. Still memorials came in 
accusing the converts as before of going in crowds to the court- 
houses to domineer over the judge in cases where converts were 
litigants. From these memorials came forth another Edict com- 
manding those who had joined the foreign religion to abandon their 
foreign religion and revert to the creeds and customs of their fathers. 
As this produced no effect, further Edicts followed of a more severe 
kind, initiating persecution which became the more serious as milder 
measures proved to be abortive. Many, refusing to abjure the faith 
they had come to love, were put to death. Large numbers who 
probably never had any other faith than the belief in the goodness 
of protection, saved their lives by abjuring their religion and 
reverting to their former customs. Not a few fled to parts where 
they were unknown, and retained their faith. Their descendants 
form the respectable portion of the Roman Catholic Church at this 
day. 

When the King of Portugal heard of the calamity which had over- 
taken the Church in China he sent a special Embassy to exert itself 
to the utmost on behalf of the banished priests. When the Embassy 
arrived at Canton it was detained on one pretence after another in 
order to give the Viceroy time to correspond with Peking. 

Before the introduction of the telegraph there were from ancient 
times posts located on: all the main roads to Peking at a distance of 
twenty miles apart. Each post had its own stud of horses, one of 
which stood always ready saddled, waiting for the arrival of the 
reeking and smoking horse from the last station. The imperial 
messengers, galloping night and day, covered the ground at such a 
speed that the news of the defeat of the British fleet at Taku in 1859 
was known by post in Canton before the arrival of the fastest British 
gunboat. 

The Viceroy, having ascertained the business of the Portuguese 
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. Embassy and its determination to go to Peking to have the matter 
laid before ‘the’Emperor in person, sent off his mounted post. He 
had a reply before the restive Embassy started on its way to the 
- north. When the reply was forwarded ‘to him, another messenger 
` galloped away westwards from Peking with an Edict to the Governor 
_ ‘under whose jurisdiction the priests were in custody. On the arrival 
‘of the Portuguese Embassy in Peking they were met with the news , 
that they were unfortunately too late, as the priests were already 
‘executed for plotting against the life of the Emperor. Thus early 
was implanted in the Chinese mind the belief that Western nations 


sought to intermeddle in the affairs of the land to establish a rule S 


‘in the interests of the foreigner." 
| The hardy Portuguese mariners were the first Europeans to go by 
“sea in considerable numbers to China for commercial purposes. Their 
motives were probably neither much better nor much worse than . 
“those of adventurous merchants a century ago. They differed chiefly 
‘in their jealous exclusion of all other nations from a share in the © 
spoils of commerce. The approach of foreigners in large numbers 
‘sounded the first note of alarm to the Chinese officials. Restrictions 
were therefore placed in the way of other than the minimum of inter- 
‘course between the Portuguese and the shore. They were allowed 
to trade only at one port. Macao, in the extreme south-east of China, 
‘was granted them as a centre for their trade. It belongs to them’ to 
this day, The Portuguese were succeeded by the Dutch, ‘and the 
Dutch by the British, and they by all the world. 
` From Ogilby’s quaint history of Formosa, compiled from Dutch 
“sources; we get the following story:—During the power of the 
„Jesuits in Peking, under the patronage of Portugal, an English ‘ship 
„appeared in Canton: The English sought the privilege of trading 
_in Canton like the Portuguese and Hollanders, who were then com- 
. mencing their eastern career. The Viceroy consulted Peking, and 
“Peking : authorities consulted .the priests. The latter replied that the 
“English were a.dangerous heretical sect, who had no land of their 
“ own, but went round’ the wotld in their ships, prowling everywhere 
“to discover good: land on which to settle, and when discovered this . 
Tand was forcibly retained. A nation of such a character being: | 
considered an undesirable acquaintance, the Emperor ordered the | 
Viceroy to ‘find reason for preventing any intercourse. The priests 
‘thanked God in a special service because of the success of their 
‘stratagem. Even'so recently as a quarter of a century ago this was 
‘the belief of the Chinese, and it had doubtless no little share in 
‘forming their resolution to keep the foreigner out of the land. A 
‘County: Judge on one occasion, after a long series of interrogatories 


en: In Dickson’s “Gleanings in Japan,” chaps. 7 and 8, is a brief description of the 
- welcome, progress, and destruction of the-Church of Rome in Japan, from the same causes 
sand: virtually a at the same- time and inthe same way as in China, 
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regarding my native land, at length exclaimed in surprise, “Then 
“you do not all live in ships!” 

By these few steps we arrive at a point where we can assign a 
plausible and even a reasonable basis to Chinese foreign policy. 
It has been founded on fear of the foreigner, a fear arising from the 
belief in the unknown prowess and aggressive avarice of the West. 
This policy has been in the past pursued by methods originating 
from the assumption that foreigners were rude and barbarous, 
difficult to overcome with arms, but who might be terrified with, the 
loud noises and wild painted faces so well known in Chinese 
theatricals, and so long adopted in Chinese diplomacy. 

Modern history has not always been calculated to undo the bad 
impressions of the past. According to the statements and argu- 
ments of experienced men, the war of 1842 was sooner or later 
unavoidable. The unconcealed contempt of the Chinese for the 
foreigner, their. blunt and apparenély unreasonable methods of 
opposition to foreign intercourse, made it impossible for the class 
of men then frequenting the China seas always to keep the 
peace. On one occasion the Chinese insisted on demanding, 
and were granted, the life of a gunner if Canton who had 
accidentally killed a Chinaman. The war may have been inevit- 
able. The pity is that the immediate cause and occasion of 
the war were such as to affix an indelible stain on the reputa- 
tion for justice and fair dealing of the British name. Traffic 
in opium was then illegal. It was smuggled in large quantities, and 
by very questionable means. The smuggling continued despite the 
earnest, angry and continuous expostulations of the Chinese officials. 
_ As a last resort to stop the traffic a gréat amount of opium stored in 

the godowns of British merchants was seized and destroyed. This 
was the climax of what seemed a long series of unreasonable wrongs, 
and British cannon appeared on the scene to set matters straight. 
Thus began the Opium War. One of the conditions of the sub- 
sequent Treaty of Peace compelled the Chinese Government to make 
full reparation to the former owners of the smuggled goods. A 
subsequent case of opium smuggling produced the second Opium 
‘War. The French had then a series of petty injuries against Roman 
Catholic missions to avenge. For this and other more important 
reasons they united their forces with those of Britain in 1859. The 
Treaty of 1860 concluded this war. By it the Chinese Emperor was. 
compelled, after long and sturdy opposition, to legalize» the traffic 
in opium by imposing a tax upon it so as to put an end to the 
dangerous but profitable smuggling carried on by British ships 
along the coast. The French Treaty demanded the restitution of 
lands and houses said to have been confiscated from the Romish 
Church by Yungcherig in the beginning of the 18th century. This 
restitution, and especially the method in which it was carried out, 
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still more city confirmed the unfavourable estimate by the Chinese 


.. of Western nations. 


~ Next came the nee ee war waged by France against China a 
few years ago, when, without even a declaration, of any cause for war, 
the French fleet, after getting to the rear of the Chinese forts, flying 
the flag of friendship, sunk the Chinese fleet at its, anchorage; 
‘bombarded the arsenal, took possession of Annam and made many 
unsuccessful attempts to take Formosa. The history of the last.few. 
years is known to all, how Japan and other nations, trusting to 
‘their better artillery and ignoring every shred of reason and justice, 
haye bettered the examples of earlier years. 
`The Chinese have, therefore, every justification when ‘from their 
own éxperience—the only teacher available—they consider Europe 
as eyer ready- to resort’ to mere unprincipled brute force, without 
manners and without-morality, She has certainly had few evidences 
from: foreign nations of any desire on their part to appeal to reason 
or to justice in’ their treatment of her. She has, from analogy, 
good cause:for her belief that lack of ability i is the only restraint on 
Europeans to prevent them from doing.to her all the injury possible, 
in order thereby to benefit themselves. If China has. roused the 
horror of the civilized world she has had her reasons in. what, to her, 
are incontestable proofs of the desire of Europe, not only to threaten . 
her independence, but to despoil her of her property. She has made. 
a wrathful, mad and unreasoning plunge to defend lier home. © 
` Tt is for-the well- -being of China that Europe should at the present 
crisis demand all that is right. It will be but an aggravation of 
‘ the present evils and'a preparation for a still more terrible day of , 
- reckoning if demands are made which.will be a prolongation ‘of the . 
jnequitable past, and which will tend to confirm the Chinese belief l 
- of foreign designs upon their land. . E 
The political events previously SONE whose inflpences have 
sunk into the Chinese nature and become deeply engraven on Chinese 
history, inspired and dictated Chinese foreign policy. But an agency 
“ever present, ever active all over China, has, like the incessant friction 
of an open sore, increased the irritation, and the inflammation has 
not only become chronic but has never been permitted to cool down. 
` This agency is what appears to be the definitely fixed and invariable 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church. From lack of absolutely 
complete information, I am unable-to affirm positively that all Pro- 
testant missionaries have, in all instances, so acted with wise tact, 
- moderation and consideration for the people as to be perfectly free 
from aiy blame in helping to keep alive the irritation of the Chinese 
-against the foreigner. But, judging. from the current history of , 
many years, I am prepared to state that, as far as my- knowledge 
extends, Protestant missionaries have not anywhere acted in such a 
way as to arouse the Chinese enniity to the point of killing a single 
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individual. There have been faults, but they are confined to want of 
consideration for the feelings and prejudices of the people in regard 
to their social customs. They have no part in that dictation to native 
officials which is so extensively and continuously characteristic of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This dictation and unwarranted inter- 
ference had; as we have seen, something to do with creating, they 
have had much to do with confirming and deepening, the conviction 
in the minds of the Chinese that Western Powers are resolved, on 
the occurrence of favourable conditions, to seize the lands of China. 
This dictation, and it alone, is responsible for the belief that mis- 
sionaries are a political agency. The missionary is regarded as the 
vanguard of the armies of the foreigner. If they destroy the van- 
guard the Chinese foolishly imagine they can remove the danger of 
molestation from the advance of the armies. Hence the wanton and 
cruel destruction of the lives of so many missionaries, who have 
never imitated, but have always deprecated, the policy and conduct 
of the Roman Catholics. 

In any case of litigation, however remotely connected with a 
convert or adherent of the Roman Catholic Church, or with a friend 
of such adherent, the power of the Roman Catholic Church is brought 
to bear upon the magistrate, at first, perhaps, by a native deacon, 
then by a priest, next by the bishop, and finally, in case of need, 
by the French Minister in Peking. A few instances, coming under 
my personal observation, will serve as illustrations of the manner in 
which the Roman Catholic Church acts towards officials and people. 
. Ina village of over a hundred families near Moukden, ten Roman 
Catholics, only one of whom had any visible means of livelihood, 
seized the Buddhist temple, cut down the fine old pine trees attached 
to it, and pulled down the buildings, using the material to erect an 
inn or hotel by the roadside. The images they crumbled into their 
original clay, and beat them down as flooring for the brick bed or 
kang on which travellers sleep by night and sit by day. The main 
east 4nd west road stood about half a mile south of the village. To 
divert to their new inn the great waggon traffic from the east to 
Moukden, they cut a ditch across the road, and another between 
this one and the village, so that all traffic was compelled to pass by 
their door. The inhabitants were indignant, and with one of their 
number, a graduate, as leader, drew up a memorial on the whole 
case, and presented it to the Moukden magistrate. He replied to 
the graduate: “ You are a man of books and do not understand 
- “affairs. How do you think it possible to succeed in any litigation 
- “where they are concerned?” So the graduate and his friends 
retired, and the inn flourished for several years. Lately, I was 
informed, the bishop compelled the converts to pay a nominal sum to 
the village authorities in acknowledgment of fault, and to make 
peace. - 
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A man belonging. to another village north of Moukden became a 
Roman Catholic some years ago. At once he set up a claim to half 
an‘ acre of land ‘gifted a century and a half before by an ancestor of 
his to the village temple. The village headman indignantly rejected 
‘the claim. The convert prosecuted the case in the Moukden Yamen. 
The judge did not dare to decide the case, but submitted it forni- 
_ ally to the Viceroy-for judgment. ‘The Viceroy dismissed the claim _ 
because a gift of so long standing was irreclaimable. With the 
arrival of a new Viceroy the claim was again brought forward. - It 
was rejected on the same’grounds. After the Japanese War, when 
China was grovelling in the dust, the claim once more appeared. The 
magistrate appealed to me to discover some way of amicably. settling 
- the matter ; for if he decided the case in favour of the Roman Catholic 
the people might “rebel” against the injustice.- He was ready 
personally to be responsible for more than the value of the land if 
he could but have it settled equietly. No terms would the. priest 
make, and the magistrate felt compelled to do what he, considered 


wrong, and he handed over the land to the convert. Immediately. . ° 


another became a convert, who also demanded the land gifted by hus 
forefathers to. the temple. The village authorities handed it over to 
him at once. They knew that litigation was hopeless, and they’ had 
spent in the first case far more than the land was worth. 
A clever young photographer, surnamed Pung, was connected with 
our church in Moukden. On account of needless fear because.of ‘his 
connexion as witness with a serious case of discipline, he withdrew 


from us. He attended the Roman Catholic Church, and had. ` 


frequent interviews with the bishop and priests, discussing their 
doctrines and practices. He was- dissatisfied, and sought re-admis- 
sion to us. After several months’ probation he was reinstated. 
Repeated messages were sent to him from the bishop, but he had seen 
and heard so much that he believed it wiser to refuse to go to the. 
cathedral. He was then informed by some of his friends that his. 
house was watched, and night was dangerous. He therefore slept 
‘from home, and in the morning-returned to his work. The affair 
assumed iby and by so threatening an aspect that he resolved to ` 


appeal to the acting French Consul in Newchwang for protection. , 


This Consul was then British Consul also. His travelling cart was- 
hired. He had bidden farewell in the early’ morning to his friends, 
and left’ his house to go to the secret place where his cart was 
waiting him. ‘As soon as he stepped outside his door he was suddenly 
seized by a band of Roman Catholics led by a deacon, who declared ` 
loudly that they were acting ‘by the bishop’s orders. This the bishop 
-afterwards acknowledged to ‘be correct. Pung was violently thrown 
- down on his back, his arms pinioned by a rope, a coil of which was 
placed round his neck, and in this way he was dragged, on his 
back, through the mud for half a'mile on one of the main streets. 
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Crowds blocked the shop doors in wonder and fear. The band went 
through the streets shouting “By command of the bishop.” They 
passed several government offices, at the doors of which stood some 
officials, who recognised Pung, but dared neither to move a finger to 
help nor even to utter a voice of expostulation. The dragged man 
became unconscious from the tightening of the rope on his neck. Then 
they put him in a cart, took him to the cathedral and suspended 
him in the bishop’s palace, tying his “ pigtail” to a hole in the top 
of a high stone pillar. Exposed to the blazing ‘sun while thus sus- 
pended, he swooned thrice. On each occasion he was taken down 
and offered his freedom on his promise to become a Roman Catholic. 
Thrice he refused. Meantime word had been sent to me, and having 
made sure of the facts of the case, the Viceroy was memorialized and 
craved, according to treaty, to grant protection to a man who was 
suffering persecution on account of his religion. Immediate atten- 
tion was promised, and one of the highest officials in the Viceroy’s 
yamen went to the bishop and begged as a favour that the- man 
should be handed over to the Chinese authorities, who would try 
him on any charge to be made by the bishop. The official had to 
return crestfallen and empty-handed. By telegraph I made an 
appeal to the British Consul in Newchwang, who responded by 
demanding from the Viceroy a trial for the man, but instant deliver- 
ance from the hands of the Roman Catholics. Officers and soldiers 
were sent to the cathedral, who were emphatically refused till at 
length they declared that have the man they must, for the Viceroy 
informed them that at all costs they dare not return without him. 
Thereupon the man was delivered to them more dead than alive. The 
bishop insisted, however, that the man must be taken to prison, and 
be on no pretence permitted to depart thence except by his written 
request. The man declared the Chinese prison was paradise after 
his cathedral experiences. He was tried on what charges the 
bishop saw fit to make, and after a thorough investigation, 
spread over several days, the charges were not only found 
baseless, but the reverse of the truth. He was freed, and, 
being a bold man, laid against the bishop, in the Viceroy’s 
yamen, a formal accusation of cruel treatment and false charges. 
But who, even if a Viceroy, could take up an accusation against a 
_ bishop, “ the Ambassador Extraordinary of Great France!” 

These few incidents from my own experience will serve as 
“samples” of the condition of affairs in Manchuria. When such 
: things can be.done to Protestant converts, what of the great mass of 
the people on behalf of whom there is no one to lift a voice or raise a 
hand? It is needless to note any of their innumerable stories of 
extortion and exaction. 

Trom all parts of China come accounts of the same anarchic law- 
lessness on the part of Roman Catholics and of dictation to the native 
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officials. ‘One extraordinary story lately published by a German 
missionary in the south of China seemed as improbable as the wildest 
penny dreadful. Another long course: of lawlessness in which lives 
were lost was rélated by a well-known American missionary. \ An 
Anglican bishop, one'of the gentlest.and most charitable of men, 
was ‘constrained ‘to divulge 'a course of grievous villainy and cruel 


wrong, for which no redress could be found. This widespread policy. 


certainly provides an easy-way of gaining “converts” when the only 
qualification is a question of numbers. The charge is still made, as 

it was a couple of centuries ago, that the Roman Catholic Church 
provides asylum for all sorts of-criminals and men of evil repute, 
Frequently ‘Protestant missionaries are involved in the condemnation. 
because the accuser makes no distinction between the two forms 
‘of religion, nor the very different: practice of each. What other 


nation in the world except the patient Chinese would. for ‘a — 


month tolerate what the Chinese have had to endure for yeats? As 
the action of the bishops and priests is-in the last resort strenuously 
supported by the French minister in Peking, is it surprising that, 
the Chinese consider ‘all: missionaries.to be political agents? They 
are familiarly acquainted with the history of the conquest of- Cochin 


China and of Annam. 
Shortly ‘before the’ recent outbreak in China the French minister 


secured for the Roman Catholic clergy the crown of the glory for’ 


which they have for years been earnestly striving. The anti- 
foreign Empress-Dowager, with her anti-foreign Ministry, were com- 
pelled formally to recoghize the high official rank; dignity and autho- 
rity which the Romish clergy’ haye always claimed. Viceroys and. 
` high officials were commanded to receive bishops and priests with the 
honour due to this high rank. These clergy have now the legal right 

to. sit in judgment with the native official when there is a case of 
litigation in which a “ convert” or his friend is concerned. Formerly , 
the priests arrogated to themselves the right to dictate to the official. 

They have that right now by decree of the Empress. After ‘all 
- this injustice at the hands of Western nations, and reckless defidnce 


- . of law on the part. of the ‘Roman Catholic Church, need it be matter 


of great surprise that the Chinese have risen in mad, blind” fury ` 
against the foreigner ? 
. No one objects to the preaching by., the Roman Catholic Church 
of its special doctrines, or to the full observance of its ritual. 
But in order to guarantee permanent peace the Powers must not 
only so embody in the new Treaty their own claims as to secure the 
moral sanction of mankind, but they must take effectual steps to 
prevent the prostitution of their office and position by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and to protect the Chinese magistrate from the 


injustice and indignity of feeling himself compelled to decide a case . 
between native litigants against: law and justice in order to satisfy 
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the demands of any foreigner. To secure future peace the magis- 
trate must have perfect freedom to judge and decide all litigation 
involving his own subjects, according to Chinese law, irrespective of 
creed and independent of the dictation or control of any external 
authority. In consequence of the past misconduct of foreigners the 
present state of the Chinese mind makes it imperative to secure 
some means to prevent the persecution of native Christians under 
the guise of ordinary legal prosecution. The native Christian 
suffers, not because he is a Christian, but because he is connected 
with the foreigner. But in order to attain freedom from persecution 
it is not needful to permit any missionary to domineer over the 


native magistrate. 
Jonn Ross. 
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HE constantly vacillating “policy pursued by Russia towards the 

other Powers interested in the Chinese crisis affords. us a very’ 

` interesting insight into the methods of its Government, and 

makes it difficult-to forecast with certainty what line it will ulti- 
mately take in regard to the. Anglo-German agreement. 

There is. not-the slightest doubt that the Emperor Nicholas II. is 
carrying on the policy of ‘his late father, in its main features. 
Making full use of his power as an Autocrat, he has, by his energetic 
action in Finland, vastly strengthened the national idea, “ Russia 
' “for the Russians,” inaugurated by, the celebrated Katkoff. The 
Russification of the foreign elements in the nation has made steady. 
progress since 1881, and has been carried on in accordance with ‘the 
original programme. With the help of the most elaborate and 


carefully prepared legislation, M. Pobiedonostseff and the late Count . 


D. Tolstoy (the Minister of the Interior) have succeeded most 
effectually, and yet so gradually that the movement has scarcely been 
recognised, in excluding all but Russians, pure and simple, from 
responsible -positions under the Russian Government. For instance, 
- only officers of the Greek-Catholic—that is to say, the orthodox— 
faith are admitted to the General Staff. Further, at the High Schools 
. and Universities, orthodox students, pure Russians, must constitute 
at least 90 per cent. of the total‘number admitted. Even-this does 
` not satisfy the advocates of the national policy, although only 10 
per cent. of all students can’ at. best belong to foreign elements of 
the nation. It might, and sometimes does, indeed, happen that a 
certain number of highly-gifted Poles, Germans or Jews, find means 
to enter one of the: many branches ofthe Russian Civil Service. 
But, to counteract any’ evil consequencés, these dangerous elements 
are carefully kept away from, the great centre of the Administration.. 
Whether Russia gains much in the tong run, in her economic and 
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moral development, by this systém, of oaei directed against her 
alien subjects, remains an open question. However, a certain well- 
defined system has to be dealt with, whether it is suitable or not. 
It is at least a programme, which may be attacked or defended 
according to the standpoint adopted, but which is certainly not 
lacking in clearness, 

This cannot be said of Russia’s foreign policy, which may now be 
dealt with more fully. After the conclusion of the Triple Alliance 
it was patent to everybody versed in the political movements of 
Europe that an unavoidable consequence of the re-grouping of the 
Great Powers would be an alliance between Russia and France. 
The impulse to_conclude this alliance was no doubt provided by the 
necessity, first, of finding new financial sources, owing to the St. 
Petersburg Cabinet being in a difficulty from the shutting up of 
the money markets in Berlin and in London, and, secondly, of 
stemming effectually the chronic revanche longings of the French 
Chauvinists, by an alliance which imposed no serious obligations on 
"Russia. 

It would be the greatest mistake in the world to imagine for a 
moment that the Russian Government would sign any treaty imperil- 
ling the peace of Europe. By so doing they would run counter 
to all political logic. Russia’s political interests lie chiefly in the 
East and Far East. A retrospective review of the past shows clearly 
_ that France has always joined hands with the Powers which opposed 
Russia’s progress in those regions. Only since its defeat in 1871 
has France relinquished de facto the rôle of chief protector of all 
Catholics in the Hast; and no doubt the New Republic would gladly 
avail itself of the first opportunity to resume this réle, and is now 
only prevented from doing so by its own weakness. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the renewed ascendency of French influence 
in the East would be far more detrimental to Russia than the exten- 
sion of the sphere of influence of any of the other Great Powers of 
` Europe; because the history of the past teaches us that the foreign 
policy of a powerful and domineering France has always been a 
policy full of adventure. By a “policy of adventure” we under- 
stand a policy which is not based upon the necessities of the economic 
development of a healthy and steadily-progressing State organism. 
In this respect the foreign policy of Napoleon III. was almost 
entirely an adventurous one; and the policy of the present Republic 
does not seem a jot better, although the force of circumstances makes 
it less dangerous to the peace of Europe. Consequently, under no 
circumstances would it be to the advantage of Russia that France 
should play a leading réle in the European Concert. Further, it 
must not be forgotten that the foundation of the present French Re- 
public is its inheritance from the great Revolution. The inspiration 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality, which, no doubt, would be 
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: - engendered. in all directions by a Grek France, would hardly 
" prove acceptable to-an atitoeratic Monarchy. ‘If the political con- 
. stellation ‘of Europe . is ‘viewed ‘from the purely opportunist and’ 
practical standpoint, the conclusion is unavoidable that it is of the- 
-greatest advantage to Russia to continue to play off Francè against 
- Germany, if thèse nations are stupid enough -to be so treated. Again, 
the economic ‘relations of one State with another have always exer- 
_cjsed. an overwhelming. influence upon their foreign policy, ‘and 
“have to be reckoned: with ; ‘and in this respect Russia has far more - 
“interest in Germany `- than. in France, as will be showr later’ on. 
Lastly,. it should not be overlooked that in an autocratic ‘Monarchy, ' 
which doubtless ‘Russia. possesses in the: truest sense of the word,’ 
dynastic, influences always ‘play a, very prominent part in shaping. 
the course of its- foreign: ‘policy: -Whatever their nature, they ‘form , 
a valuable . factor - in favour of: “maintaining the peace of Europe. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that in. many-instances the foreign : 
policy. ‘of various States: has nòt accorded with their truest ‘interests. 
„It ig not necessary. to dive into the remote past’ to find striking 
evidence of this fact. -For:instance, what earthly good “has the war 
with ‘Turkey ‘brought to-the already-financially-ruined Greece? Op- 
‘in what way -has Spain benefited from its bloody combat with- the 
United States of America about Cuba? - Have: not ‘these conflicts ° 
. served only to demonstrate to all the world, in the plainest possible ` 
ae manner, that both Greece and Spain, internally and externally, are 
. in an advanced stage of decay? i 
~ With States itis the same as with aki beings. A healthiy 
foreign policy is possible only in a vigorous State. Let us now see: 
_ Whether -Russia’s foreign policy accords with this dictum. ` It may 
- be ‘contended that the -Emperor is the author of - Russia’s fordign 
policy. In theory this is correct. As a matter of fact, it is not. 
, Because, if the initiative ofthe monarch had been the starting point 
of the policy, how could the vacillation so evident to everybody i ii ‘the 
treatment of the Chinese question have happened ? a 38 
A look behind the curtain of the Russian Administration will; 
however, soon show how these anomalies arise. Russia ‘has, `of” 
“course, no “Cabinet” like that of a constitutionally-governed State, 
‘no Council which has -to carry through in its entirety a preconceived: 
; policy. Practically, the Ministers are only high officials, entrusted 
` with the management, of their respective Departments. True, they 
meet in conference to settle various legislative questions, and are, ~ 
“iioreover, members of the Council of State, by which all measures 
télating to the several Departments are, considered and decided upon. 
But these- discussions by no means ensure harmony and solidity of 
‘purpose among ‘the Ministers. --A Prime Minister, as existing’ in 
constitutionally- -governed monarchies or republics, is. not to be. 
‘found in Russia... The. Minister who. presides at the conferences: has 
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personally no more influence upon its home or foreign policy than 
any of his colleagues. Each of the Ministers reports weekly to the 
Emperor, and receives from him direct the necessary orders and 
instructions relating only to his own Department. 

Enough thas been said to make it easily understood that the 
Emperor is, to a large extent, influenced by the report of ‘the 
particular Minister concerned. And if it is further taken into 
‘consideration that Ministers are only human after all, it is nothing 
surprising that each Minister should tootle his own little ‘horn and 
try his best to get the sanction of the Emperor to his own pet scheme 
for governing Russia, without troubling himself in the least whether . 
the scheme fits in with the general policy or not. A striking 
example of this anomalous formation of the Russian Government 
was furnished recently by the widely diverging directions taken 
in the Chinese question by the Minister of War and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. While General Grodekoff announced by a 
telegram, approved by the Emperor, the annexation of the right 
bank of the River Amur, and General. Gribsky tried by his notorious 
proclamation to annex a great part of Manchuria, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at the same time made in the Reichsboten, the 
official gazette, a formal declaration that Russia was decidedly 
adverse to taking either Manchuria or any other part of China. To 
talk of a new departure in Russia’s foreign policy in consequence of 
these contradictory declarations would be entirely useless. Were it 
granted even that there is a defined programme, Russia would 
certainly be acting very unreasonably to throw it overboard without . 
apparent cause. 

The matter is more easily understood when it is assumed that at 
the beginning of the Chinese crisis each of the two Ministers was 
simply acting on his own account.. To make this supposition still 
more feasible, it is necessary to study the personalities of some of 
the Russian Ministers. Among these the most striking personality 
is that of the present Minister of Finance, M. Witte. Besides 
- possessing an excellent education (he is considered a first-class 

mathematician), M. Witte gained a thorough insight into the 
economic conditions of his country by his long connection with the 
administration of the Russian railways. In practical knowledge 
and sound common. sense he has amongst his colleagues no equal: 
Such a man naturally made a deep impression upon his Sovereign on 
his first appearance. In vain have the Councillors of State and the 
other Ministers, who nearly all belong to the clique, well known in 
all countries, of office hunters, tried to stem the flowing tide of his 
ever-advancing influence. It is matter of common knowledge how 
with one clever stroke of the pen M. Witte overcame all opposition 
to ‘his project of introducing the gold standard in ‘Russia b 
obtaining a ukase, signed by the Emperor, 
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fixing once for all the 
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relation of the paper rouble to the gold rouble at “R 1.50 paper 
“equals R 1 gold.” Such a measure, which to any other country 
would have spelled bankruptcy, and in any constitutionally- -governed 
country would have given rise to endless debate and vigorous 
opposition, was here settled in a quiet and effective way without the 
slightest trouble. M. Witte went straight to the point, for he was 
convinced that nobody could hold him personally responsible for the 
bad administration of his Department in former years. He acted on 
the principle “if you have to heal a wound let the full light of day 

“shine upon it.” 

Yet, however clever and talented a statesman may be, he cannot 
change the whole system of the financial administration. It is ` 
evident that M. Witte fails to understand that-a system which ` 
. derives its main income from duties on spirits and almost-prohibi- 
tive import duties cannot satisfy the demands of a healthy Govern- 
ment. The true wealth’ of a- State consists, not in its territorial 
agerandisement, but in the’productive power of its industries, its 
commerce, and its agriculture. But how can these prosper in a 
country where workmen enjoy at least 120 holidays in the. year, 
where technical education is exceedingly poor, and where, fostered ` 
by excessive protective duties, most of the industries enjoy an arti- 
ficial existence, and,- instead of forming the basis of a sound. 
organisation, are only in a constant state of chaos, and, in conse- 
quence, are’ nly chance sources of income? Throughout Russia 
it will be uniformly found that Russian industry is totally devoid 
of energy, and that all impulse in the economic life of Russia comes 
from abroad. Not long ago, M. Yermoloff, the Minister of Agricul-. 
ture,‘ tried all'sorts of ‘experiments, with the object of improving 
the agriculture of Russia. But real improvement will only take 
place when the impulse comes‘ from the people, and not from 
officialdom. M. Witte is fully alive to this fact, and has offered 
every facility for -the popularisation of technical. education. Of 
course, much remains to be done in this direction, because schools 
alone cannot produce practical manufacturers or successful mer- 
chants. Of far more importance than mere book knowledge of - 
industry, commerce, and agriculture is practical knowledge, and 
“Young Russia,” if it wants to become successful in the various 
walks of life must have more personal liberty and more intercourse 
with foreigners. It-must be encouraged to visit foreign countries 
‘in order to gain experience and new ideas. So long as this is not . 
done, Russian industry will remain in its infant stage. 

‘ Attention has (been purposely drawn to these weak points in Russia’s 
industry and commerce to show how far off Russia still is from a 
healthy economical development. Instead’ of trying to improve and: 


- strengthen the foundations of the real prosperity of their country, 


the heads of the Government are rather trying to achieve this object 
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by territorial annexation. Prince Ukhtomsky, the great authority 
on Russia in Asia, has, in a series of leading articles in his organ,. 
the Petersburg Viedomosti, shown what enormous sacrifices in men 
-and money Russia has had to make to acquire in the Far East the 
Ussuri and Amur tertitories. The hundreds of millions of roubles 
expended in this unproductive manner would have been decidedly 
better employed in the improvement of agriculture and commerce 
in European Russia. It is unnecessary to look so far as Asia to 
find a proof of defective’ administration. What real gain, for 
example, has Russia derived from the possession of the Caucasus? 
After many years of coddling, a few cotton, tea, and tobacco planta- 
tions have been called into existence, perfectly useless, so far as 
industry and commerce are concerned; and ‘all the while the 
Administration of the Caucasus costs millions of roubles every year. 
Territories acquired under such unfavourable conditions are only a 
source of weakness to Russia. They aré an unnatural and abnormal 
development that might be compared to the rapid growth of a youth 
beyond his strength. One peep into the ledger. of the Russian State 
debt will sufficiently demonstrate to anyone who cares to know that 
the indebtedness of the Russian Treasury abroad has been steadily 
increasing during the last century. A certain amount of the debt 
is represented by the State Railways; but, considering the insignifi- 
cant amount of traffic which passes over these lines, it will be many 
years before they can become remunerative. The embarrassed situa- 
tion of the Russian land-owners and farmers is too well known to 
require notice. 

Thus, it is perfectly clear that Russia cannot £ considered a 
rich country, in the true sense of the word. A war would plunge- 
it at once into a financial crisis. A. warlike policy is entirely out of 
the question. This fact every Minister for Foreign Affairs since 
the death of Prince Gortschakoff has made the guiding principle of 
his department. It is well known that at the time of the conclusion 
of the Franco-Russian alliance, when Prince Lobanoff stood at the 
head of the Russian Foreign Office and M. Dupuy was President of 
the French Cabinet, Russia stood in very great need of the financial 
support of France; ‘and France, on the other hand, was casting 
about for-a diplomatic success abroad in order to tide over her internal 
difficulties. So it came to pass that an alliance was concluded by 
which Russia, as reported at the. time, agreed to guarantee the 
present territorial possessions of France in case they should be 
attacked. That Russia did not bind itself hand and foot was clearly 
proved by the farcical finish which the Fashoda affair resulted in; 
and, further, the alliance did not prevent. Prince Lobanoff from 
coming to an understanding with Austria for the maintenance in 
_ the Balkan States of the status quo. Prince Lobanoff’s successor, 
the late Count Muravieff, did not play a very prominent part in . 
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<; Russian foreign policy. As will be remembered, he died suddenly, 
` atthe beginning 6f-the present trouble with China. The position’of — 
his successor, Count Lamsdorff, was, at that time, a rather: pre- 


carious one. In the first place, he was hardly the right man for'the | 
position. His.only experience was gained in the offices of the various - 
Ministries. Secondly, he had never been abroad, and had no training 


‘- for the diplomatic. service. Count Lamsdorff cares nothing. for 


- society. He, doubtless, gained the goddwill and esteem of his . 


= chiefs and-colleagues by his extraordinary capacity for work and’ 


` his industry; but in diplomatic circles he was a persona incognita, ` 


and nobody ever made the slightest pretence of seeing in-him a 
person of. importance. E J RO 
The uncertainty of`his future position doubtless forced Count 


- -Lamsdorff to adopt at the outset a very reserved attitude; and some ` 
‘of the older Ministers tried to turn this circumstance to their ~~ 


advantage by pushing ‘their influence at the Court, So much-is 
evident from the telegram of General Grodekoff and the proclama- . 
tion of Gereral Gribsky. As soon as Count Lamsdorff began, so- to 


“speak, to feel his feet, he put them down pretty firmly, and brought 


to the front his own idea about Russia’s foreign policy, thereby 
creating. what appeared to be a new departure. In reality, however, 
this new departure was ‘only the old policy of Count Lamsdorff’s 
predecessor, to cripple the influence of the military party.- To a 
certain extent this affords an explanation of the hasty withdrawal of 
the Russian troops from Pekin. : bd ao 

The vagaries to which. allusion has been made support the con- 


clusion that although a certain programme may exist which in bold ` 


strokes outlines Russia’s foreign policy, nevertheless each successive — 


` Minister who directs this policy leaves a mark of his individuality 


upon it. To prevent dire consequences resulting from such an 
undesirable situation it is essential that in future the various: 
Ministers should act jointly and not independently. It is absolutely 
necessary, if a healthy policy is to be’created, that it should be based ` 
upon the economic necessities of the country. It is therefore a , 


- gine qué non that the-new Minister for Foreign“Affairs should always 


act in unison with the Finance. Minister. Russia requires not’ 
acquisitions of unproductive territory, or high sounding and rather 
costly protectorates in Central Asia, but a working alliance with the - 
Western States.. This would benefit her more than hankering after 
the Far East. For an economic development it is absolutely neces- 


` gary; and in this respect.her friendly intercourse with the Great 


Powers of the West could only result in her advantage. Up to the 
present time Germany has played the leading rôle in nearly every 
branch of Russia’s national industry. M. Witte has recently tried 


to foster a more friendly intercourse between England and Russia 
for their mutual benefit, with what result the future. must shaw- 
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Russian farmers import nearly all their agricultural implements 
from Germany. The German mercantile navy shares largely in 
Russia’s commerce, and the~Russian fur trade depends entirely upon 
the fur market at Leipsig. In addition to the traditional dynastic, 
relations, purely economic interests form a solid basis for the present 
and future friendship between Russia and Germany. It is of vital 
importance to follow a policy which not only guarantees peace but 
also brings with it the cordial friendship of those nations which in 
their culture and economic light are in advance of her. Extravagant 
demands for the leadership in the Far East can only result in dis- 
advantage to Russia, and might end in the destruction of Russia’s 
power in Asia. 

: A Russian Pusricist. 
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_ to grant his- “request. , Mr. Max Miiller shone equally in two” proi ` 
. vinces, while I, like the lay reader in general, could only. follow ` 


TE editor-of the. CONTEMPORARY Review having PEN me- TE 
‘say some`words`on the late distinguished scholar, Mr. Max” 
|. Müller, I find ‘it at once ungracious to decline, and difficult’. 


him: in one. ‘He was an original scholar, an editor arid ‘translator, : 


pf Oriental texts; and he was also, as one may say, his own ‘ * popu 


“Jarizer.” As a common rule, severe scholars or men ‘of science ` 


engage in what-may be called laboratory work, indispensably valu“ - 
able, but “not understanded .of ‘the people.” That part ‘of ‘their’ 


- system -which laymen can appreciaté is‘ usually set forth by disciples `` 
of less originality, but endowed with a more popular style. Thug < =f 


I 


_ and: attractive-clearness as Mr. Max’ ‘Miller. -No one can read Mr.. > 
; Froude without admiring the unforced merits ofa style which lends a 


E hackward and‘ abysm of time,” Yet his manner made his themes i 


`- Mr. Grant Allen, though certainly original i in some fields, was often! 


content to preach abroad the ideas of. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert ~ 


Spencer.’ Mr. Huxley himself was the mighty champion, thé 3 


Goliath, we may almost say, of Evolution; a burly, good-humoured , 
hero,, with a swashing blow, if not excessively “ cunning of fence.” 


‘On the other hand,’ Mr. Max Miller; though he had disciples: and’ | 


prophets, needed them not, for nobody could convey his ideas to the“ ` 
general . apprehension so lucidly and persuasively as himself; 
Though he did not ‘leave the schools of Germany and settle in- 


England very early, yet’no foreigner, and perhaps no Englishman a 
` except Mr. Froude, wrote our language with such simple, unstrained, ` 


new charm to the long tragi-comedy of the Tudor age. But. that ~- 


$ age is of itself rich in drama of constrainifg interest, though long. 
faniiliar -to all; ` The topics of Mr. Max Müller, on the other’ `- 


hand, were unfaniiliar, exotic, obscure, won hardly from the “dark: — 
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so alluring that I have heard of one, certainly the reverse of a 
pedant, who read Chips from a German Workshop during his honey- 
moon. 

The first of my difficulties is that, being no philologist, least of all 
an Oriental scholar, I am unable to speak of Mr. Max Miiller as a 
scholar and an “ Indianist.” In the eyes of science his edition of the 
Rig Veda (second edition, 4 vols., London, 1890-1892) may be the 
most permanent part of his work. But I can get no nearer to the 
Veda, and other Sanskrit works, than in the various European 
translations, including Mr. Max Miiller’s, translations, which do not 
indicate very close concord among the learned. I am, therefore, of 
course, quite unable to deliver a verdict as "to the philological 
differences between Mr. Max Miiller, and, for example, Mr. Whitney. 
The sonorous wars among German and other scholars in Sanskrit are 
merely full of sound and fury, to me, as to the lay public in general. 
It is not greatly to our national credit that, while we opened Indian 
literature to Europe, we have supplied relatively few workers in 
the field of Sanskrit learning. We needed the impulse from the 
Germans, and for a while Mr. Max Miller had to teach us, in 
England, what we ought to have been teaching others. Other 
masters we had of our own; for example, Mr. Muir, with his valuable 
Sanskrit Texts. But we are not a studious people. Mr. Macdonell’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature (Heinemann, 1900) now places before 
us, at last, an extremely interesting, lucid and concise account of the 
subject, while Mr. Max Müllers own History (of the Vedic period) 
“has long been out of print.” With a successor and a teacher so 
learned, terse and business-like as Mr. Macdonell, we may hope that 
Oxford will prove not unworthy of the scholar whom she has lost. 

Want of special knowledge is only one of my difficulties. Another 
is the fact that, for many years, I have been an opponent of Mr. 
Max Miiller’s theories on one of the many points covered by his 
studies, namely, the origin and diffusion of myth. An opponent I 
undoubtedly was, and remain, though the geniality of Mr. Max 
Miiller’s character led him to think that, really, we were almost at 
one about this old problem. When he honoured me by a reply, in 
some sort, to my pertinacious criticisms (in his Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology), I published in a little book, Modern Mythology, 
a sort of retort courteous. But Mr. Max Miiller’s personal attitude 
was so kind, humorous and winning, that I was sorry for having 
returned to the field, begged him not to read my book, and vowed 
within myself never to criticise his ideas again. 

The large public, naturally, never cared much about hac 
ecrtamina tanta, and had not the clearest idea of what they were all 
about. It is not easy to try to state Mr. Max Müller's views, without, 
alas, relapsing into criticism. These views were what, in the nature 
of the case, they were predestined to be. A great new light had 
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dawned on the Thos Rissa pea agua The celebrated Dugald 
Stewart, with hard-headed Scottish scepticism, had recently. argued . 
“that not only Sanskrit literature, but also the Sanskrit language, 
“was a forgery made by the crafty Brahmans on the model -of 
“Greek, after Alexander’s conquest. Indeed, this view was’ 
“elaborately defended by a professor at Dublin as late as the year’ 
. “1838.” (Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 3). This - 
was thirty years after Friedrich- Schlegel’s book (1808) “had pro- | 
“duced nothing less than a revolution in the science of language by 


“the introduction of the comparative and the historical method.” `. 


Twenty-two years hgd passed since Bopp founded Comparative’ 
` Philology . (1810) “ in his treatise on the conjugational system of 
“Sanskrit in comparison with that of Greek, Latin, Persian and ` 
. “German.” Then, some eighteen years after the book of the Dublin 
sceptic, Mr. Max Müller informed: the general British public, ‘that 
the Highland soldier who bayonetted the insurgent Sepoy, was, like 
~ Emerson’s Brahma, at once “the slayer and. the slain”; that.the 
. Celtic Macdonald spoke a language derived from: the same .sources 
.as the Hindoo, while it was by no means impossible’ that the two men 
- had, in the remote past, a common indefinitely “ great” grandfather. 
The Macdonalds alone were not surprised; -they had always -said 
that they came from Central Asia, vid Athens, Egypt. and Spain. 
Science now confirméd the belief in the vast “ Aryan” family of 
languages, spoken by the Persian, Indian, Scythian, Slav, Latin, 
Greek, Teutonic and Celtic peoples: languages with a common origin. 
Hence arose a. new belief in the “‘ Aryan Race,” in a blood relation- 
ship between all Aryan-speaking peoples. Certain inferenoni from 
: this belief were, and are, mischievous. The “ Aryan .race” were’ 
i regarded. as a chosen people, who somehow came into the world with’ 
relatively refined “ Aryan institutions.” But Mr. Max Müller -had 
. expressly said that “it is against thë rules of logic to speak, without 
‘an expressed or implied qualification, of an Aryan-race, of Aryan. 


- “blood; or of Aryan skulls. . . It would be 3 as wrong to speak of — 
E Aryan blood as of dolichocephalic Sree, (Selected Essays, ty 
187). 


Though Mr. Max Müller made this just and necessary distinction, 
, it was neglected. People would write of “ Aryan’ blood” and; of 
Aryan. Mythology.” Now, here, to my thinking, was the begin- 
- ning of evils. - Mr. Max Miller’s. studies of language led him to 
believe that the Word had a potent and almost magical influence 
on the mind of him who spoke the Word. -When he came to deal’ 


- ` with Mythology, with the crude and barbaric fables, told by civilised 


' Brahmans and Greeks about their gods, he. concluded ‘that’ these 
fables were the result of words. whose original meaning had been 
' forgotten, words which had become proper names of gods and 
‘heroes, trailing with them. erroneous associations and beliefs. Con- 
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sequently, he decided that myth is “a disease of language.” The 
inference, at the hour when it was drawn, was, perhaps, inevitable. 
Comparative philology, working on the oldest literary documents 
in an Aryan language, found that the words for many things, 
plants, beasts, metals, degrees of kindred, institutions, and so forth, 
were common to all Aryan forms of speech. The historical inference 
was that, before the people who spoke these languages separated 
and differentiated, they had reached the age of metals, towns, and 
kings. Moreover, “the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect 
_ “belonged to man from the very first; and the idea of a humanity 
“emerging from the depths of an animal brutality can never be 
“maintained again in our century.” Mr. Max Müller published 
this in 1856, he repeated it in 1881. (Selected Essays, I., 386). The 
Origin of Species had appeared in 1859! The reader will perceive 
that the rosy dawn of comparative philology had revealed a golden 
age which the ideas of Mr. Darwin did not corroborate. But 
what Mr. Max Miiller had written before Darwin he maintained 
after Darwin, in 1881 as in 1856. I do not know whether man 
“emerged slowly from the depths of an animal brutality,” or not. 
But the idea that he did so has certainly been maintained. Nor 
am I concerned with Mr. Max -Miiller’s polemic to prove that 
language has ever divided man from beast; and that, therefore, 
we had no bestial ancestors. However this may be, primeval man 
was assuredly not, like the undivided Aryan-speaking .peoples, pos- 
sessed of metals, towns, ploughs, cattle, and kings. These things 
and institutions must have been very gradually acquired. If, then, 
we are to look for the beginning, say, of Indian or Greek myths— 
than which, said Mr. Max Müller, “among the lowest tribes of 
“ Africa and America we hardly find anything more hideous and 

“revolting ” — we must seek for that beginning far behind the 
age “when Sanskrit was not yet Sanskrit, Greek not yet Greek, 
i “but when both, together with Latin, German, and other Aryan 
“dialects, existed as yet in one undivided language,” with words 
for recognised fatherhood, for all the degrees of affinity, for domesti- 
cated cattle, for kings, for houses, cities, ploughs, sewing, weaving, 
iron, gold, and silver. All these things the undivided Aryans, we 
are told, possessed; they had also myths. But peoples who have 
scarcely one thing in the catalogue of Aryan possessions have myths 
too, and myths exactly like those of Greece and India. Conse- 
_ quently, myth must have been evolved at an earlier stage of human 
culture than that in‘which- comparative philology finds the, as yet, 
undifferentiated Aryan-speaking people. The question of the stage 
of culture of this people before they sopiratan has, therefore, no 
causal connection with their myths. 

That their language produced, their myths Mr. Max Müller proved, 
first, because, in. that language, inanimate objects are named by names 
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having a termination expressive of gender. Men would, therefore, 
think of all things only as living beings, as male or female. Conse-. 
quently, by reflection on gender terminations, man came later to. per- 
sonify sun, moon, dawn, and so, on, and came. to believe in their 
personal and human character. 

Of course, it is clear that the belief produced the gender termina- 
tions; it was not the gender terminations which produced the 
belief. But the reverse was Mr. Max Miiller’s theory. Names of 

elemental phenomena, misunderstood, he thought became gods; 
nomina. became numina; phrases, originally figurative statements 
about everyday states of the weather, grew into myths, and, for some | 
not clearly explained reason, these were often peculiarly dirty and 
‘distressing myths, exactly like what Australians or Cahrocs tell: - 
Now these races, are not on the Aryan level of-culture, and are not. 
entangled in the nets of Aryan figurative expressions. 

The myths of the lowest races were but little known in 1856, when: 
Mr. Max Müller published that famous essay on Comparative. 
` Mythology, from the ideas of which he never wavered. When vast . 
quantities of evidence as to. the myths, beliefs, and institutions of 
the lower un-Aryan races. were collected and compared, by writers 
who followed in the wake of Mr. Tylor and Mr. McLennan, then 
the. ordinary method of evolution and the use of the evidence of 

survivals were applied to Aryan as to other mythologies, 

The method was reinforced by the study of Folk Lore, proving 
that among the living peasants of Europe the, old savage ideas, 
beliefs, and rites. are still lingering. There could not, then, be a 
doubt that the ancestral. “Aryans had passed through the mental ' 
condition of savages, a condition in which their, shat descendants 
yet, to a great extent, remained. : 

These methods of anthropological and popular: comparative study. 
became really comparative, extending far beyond, Aryan limits. The 
, philological theory of the origin of myths in language was now. 
deemed too. narrow, for myths just like the Aryan myths were 
found where no Aryan voice or speech had ever been heard. Aryan 
myths were now regarded as survivals from a condition of the intel- 
lect, and a set of world-wide customs and institutions, far earlier 
than the Aryan age of metals, of ploughing, building, and weaving. 
To the instinctively éonservative mind of Mr. Max Müller these 
facts and arguments made no appeal. It was not that he was 
ignorant of the facts: he had a considerable acquaintance with 
anthropology, and among his many services to science we must not 
forget the aid and encouragement which he gave to the small and 
valuable class of learned and inquiring missionaries in savage lands. 
But, first, he distrusted the anthropological] evidence for the facts. He 
justly insisted on the need of extreme caution and discrimination 
‘in the choice of testimony. Here his adversaries were, as a rule, 
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only too glad to meet him half way. Mr. McLennan went; perhaps, 
even too far, in rejecting all evidence collected after his early specu- 
lations (themselves rather crude and hasty) were matters of public 
knowledge, for he knew that travellers might bring his theory into 
their facts. Perhaps Mr. Max Miiller (he had, I think, chiefly 
read a distinguished philosopher who is rather casual as to his 
“ sources”) never quite recognised how critical as to “sources” 
other writers had become. In any case, the collections of facts, 
with the corroboration derived from their “undesigned coin- 
“cidences,” in all ages and countries, left him unmoved. He was 


_ convinced that, till Australian, African, American, and other lan- 


ra 


guages had been treated with the same scientific precision as Greek 
and Latin, little or nothing was to be done with savage myths. We 
might reply in various ways, urging that the collectors of the savage 
myths were well acquainted with the savage languages, and that 
the evidence yielded by institutions was plain to the naked eye. 
But as long as he held that myth Was a by-product of language, 
Mr. Max Miiller seemed to think that, till we had all savage 
languages perscrutated by new Bopps and Kuhns, we could not 
move. ‘Persons who believed that, except in myths based 
on “Folk Etymologies,” language had nothing to do with the 
problem, could not thus rest inactive: So we all arrived at a dead- 
lock, and time and the opinions of men must decide the controversy. 
Indeed, there was, and, I daresay, is, controversy among the philo- 
logists themselves. Kuhn was all for deriving gods from “clouds, 
“and storms, and thunder,” these were denoted by the Sanskrit and 
Greek names for gods. Mr. Max Müller says, “ I believe the original 
“conception to have been almost always solar.” Other philologists 
interpreted the divine names (on which everything was, by all of 
them, supposed to turn) in yet other senses, while Mr. Macdonell 
declares that, of all the philological “ equations” between Sanskrit 
and Greek mythical proper names, “only. one can be said to be 
“beyond the range of doubt.” Prometheus was held to be the San- 
skrit pramantha, the fire-stick, while Mr. Macdonell holds that 
this is not, as far as our evidence goes, possible. These diversities 
of opinion, when produced in discussion, Mr. Max Miiller regarded 
a8 a “mean” and unsportsmanlike argument, “ which no true scholar 

“would employ.” And, indeed, do not Mr. Frazer and Mr. Tylor 
differ as to the origin of totemism? The origin is doubtful, and 
not very important, but the fact is there. I have tried to show that, 
starting where and when Mr. Max Miiller did, while anthropology 
was almost a heresy, and much neglected, while a new key to 
unrecorded history seemed to be in the hands of philologists, he 
could hardly have attained other theories about mythology than 
that to which he was wedded. 

Mr. Max Miller was a philologist, therefore language was the domi- 
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nant factor in the early intéllectual development of man. Moreover, 
the science of language possessed very old, written documents. To 


think that, because they.were very old, they were therefore very. - 


early, very near the beginning, was è haunting fallacy. Again,.: 
_ the litera seripta seems so much better evidence than oral testimony, 
however carefully collected and tested, that an Oxford historian has 
told me that no anthropological evidence is of any value at all;.. 
not even savage tales dictated to. a European observer, For these. 
reasons, and perhaps because “his ply was taken long ago,” and ' 
also because some of his critics were superabundantly vivacious, 
Mr. Max Müller was' not to be shaken in his convictions. , Indeed 
‘ into Germany, though the cradle of Grimm and Mannhardt,. the ` 
newer ideas and methods of folk-lore and anthropology in relation 
to ‘myths have come very tardily; in France a are more. re general ; 
among students. - ; 
To the vast theme of Mr. Max Müller's works on the origin iad . 
- nature of religion, it is impossible here to do any justice. . As far as . 
I understand his theory, it is one with which (being an Ishmaelite © 
among anthropologists) I am in agreement. Negatively, we neither 
. of us held “the ghost theory,” the idea that belief in and worship of 
the ghosts of the dead is the earliest, though it is an early and.. 
extremely important factor in religion, Affirmatively, I fancy that `, 
I am in agreement with Mr. Max Müller as'to a very early; perhaps ' 
the earliest, form „of -religious belief in what he would call am ' 
“Infinite Cause.” ` . But it, seems undesirable to introduce the- 
technical and metaphysical-word “Infinite” into our theory of the’ 
speculations of early men who are unlikely to have had an explicit ` 
consciousness of the idea of infinity. By using the Socratic dialectic 
_with certain’ membérs of certain low savage races; I daresay you could ` 
` get them to see and acknowledge that their God ¢s an Infinite Being 
what else can you call an unborn and undying Being “ who can go 

“everywhere and do everything ’—like the Australian Baiame. - - 

But while the conception of infinitude is, perhaps, implicitly pre- ` 

! sent in- the savage idea of a-Supreme Being;.it is not, probably, 
present to the explicit consciousness of tlie believer-; in Baiame. ne 
I would.leave out the word “ Infinite.” 

. Mr. Max Müller, in approaching the topic of -early een mee 
from metaphysics. . I-would prefer -to start from historical facts— 
the common features -in the religious beliefs of the lowest races about 

- whom we have information. What do they believe? _— - 

. Mr. Max Müller could not thus approach the facta, abana they _ 
rest on anthropological evidence. Meanwhile students who, in other 
matters, rely on- anthropological evidence, in this one case do not 
like, the facts. .The facts do not suit the “ghost theory,” and the 
“ghost theory” is in: therefore the less said about the contradictory, 
- facts the better. - ecg ET ek e G — ee cet, 
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. To take an example:.in the Journal. of the Anthropological 
Institute (xxix., Nos. 3, 4) is a paper read before the Institute by 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. L. Macdonald. It deals with the tribes met during 
the Cuba Expedition of 1897-99. The expedition had visited the 
little known region where the Bantu, Negro, and Masai races meet. 
In one group (1) while the religion ofa certain tribe (Latuka) is not 
adequately known, “the other members believe in a Supreme Being 
` “and a future life.” (2) “The Masai believe in one Supreme Being, 

“called Ngai, and in a future life.” (3) Kasamojo; “an indefinite 
“ belief in a Supreme Being and in the ghosts of ancestors appears 
“to constitute their faith. The Supreme Being is known as Akuja, and 
“is invoked to protect the crop, and for success in war.” (4) The 
Suk believe in a Supreme Being called Akisomlorot. Here are four 
cases of alleged belief in a Supreme Being reported among remote 
barbaric tribes. But, in the Discussion of Colonel Macdonald’s 
paper, as printed, no reference is made to this important topic. And, 
generally speaking, anthropological writers on the origin of religion 
have been apt to glide gently over the inconvenient Supreme Beings 
- who, with various degrees of trustworthiness in the evidence, are 
reported from very many unexpected quarters. - He is not une quantité 
négligeable. To Mr. Max Miiller, could he have accepted the anthro- 
pological evidence, the facts should have been welcome. His theory 
was, as stated, for example, in the Gifford Lectures of 1888, that all 
our knowledge being of the Finite, “the Pinite implies the Infinite” 
in space, in time, and “as cause.” (p. 124). “ We shall always be forced 
“to admit not only a beyond beyond all beyonds, but also a cause be- 
“yond all causes. . . There maybe ancient, there may be modern 
“savages, who have no such. word as cause. Does that prove that 
“ they had no other expression for that concept? When we now speak 
“ of the cause of the world, we could in the childhood of our thought 
“and language have said no more than ‘the father and progenitor of 
- “heaven and earth’ (the Vedic phrase follows in the original), or, 
. “if our thought dwelt more on the forming and shaping of the world, 
“the carpenter of heaven and earth.’ When afterwards it was felt 
“to be less important to dwell on the act of begetting or shaping . . 
“human thought and language reduced the begetter and shaper to a 
“mere maker or creator. And when those names also were felt to 
“be too full of meaning, they were lightened once more till they 
“conveyed no more than author, source, origin, principle, cause. 
“This is the historical and genetic account of the concept of cause.” 
Not by metaphysical thinking as to the Infinite, but merely by 
dint of collecting evidence from many sources about savage religion, 
I have come to agree, more or less, with ‘this theory of Mr. Max 
Müllers. As far as I can see, one of the earliest, perhaps quite 
the earliest, element in the religion of the ‘lowest savages is the 
belief in a Cause (as we call it), which is, of course, anthropomor- 
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phised, and is known by names which frequently mean “ Father,” 
or “Father in Heaven.” (See The Making of Religion, second edi- 
. tion, Introduction). Thus two inquirers so. differently endowed, the 
scholar and metaphysician on one hand, the anthropologist on the 
other, reach the same conclusion by diverse paths. But whether 
Mr. Max Miiller would have welcomed an irregular ally, whose 
ammunition consists only of reports from missionaries and lay 
observers, not often philologists, is a different question. Though 
my facts suit ‘his theory, still they are facts resting only on anthro- 
pological evidence, and Mr. Max Miiller distrusted that security. 
Meanwhile my anthropological friends, in this instance, also dis- 
trust the reports of travellers and missionaries, whom they hear 
gladly when they speak of ghost-worship. Says Mr. Max Miller, 
“some of the races who are called savage or barbarous possess the 
“purest, simplest, and truest views of religion.” I don’t know how 
` ho knew it, or on what evidence that, to him, should have been 
satisfactory. Nor can I quite go so far as he, holding only that 
elements of what might, in favourable circumstances, become a pure 
religion, are found among “races called savage or barbarous.” 
Still, the amount of agreement is curious, especially as Mr. Max 
Miiller’s remarks on such races (pp. 3839-350) are almost entirely 
linguistic. 
He quotes “the Indian sages,” thus: “Some say that in the- 
- “beginning this world was non-existent, and from the non-existent 
“the existent was born.” The most “ primitive” savages extant (ac- 
cording to Mr. Fraser) are the Arunta of Central Australia. They agree 
with the Indian sages: they report that, in the beginning, there 
were two beings, “called Umgambikula,” a word which means.“ out 
“of nothing,” or “self-existing.” But. then the evidence is only., 
that of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, neither of whom is a comparative 
philologist. Thus a whole set of proofs of the abstract thought and’ 
(though not as regards the Arunta) the relatively pure religion of the 
most “primitive” savages would, apparently, have been useless to 
Mr. Max Müller, because the reporters were not “scholars,” in his 
sense of the word. Such is the irony of science and of circumstance. 
Ironical, indeed, is Life, for perhaps in a few years Mr. Max Müller . 
and his anthropological critics would have found an eirenicon, 
and blended their differences in a new synthesis. This is the tragedy 
of the scholar’s life: he is ever pursuing Truth, ever approaching it, 
and then come the abhorred shears, and no learned man’s work on 
` earth is ever complete and finished. But it was granted to Mr. Max 
Miiller practically to introduce a new science, to carry it far, to bring 
‘it home to the lay public, and to win the respect and affection even 
of those who, on certain points, withstood him. How much else he 
did; how he dispelled the darkness of amateur etymology; how he 
enabled us, if we chose, to understand our Oriental fellow subjects, 
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and to escape from the stupid prejudices of “colour,” the world 
knows. But an old, and perhaps peevish, adversary remembers Mr. 
Max Müller best for his humour and good humour, his genial kind- 
ness, his endearing social qualities: things purely human, virtues 
imperishable. 

Anprew LANG, 
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THE EXPLORATION OF CRETE. 


* expecting light from Crete these twenty years. The great 


Nae of the origins of European..civilisation have been 
size and natural wealth of the island, its: position in relation 


to three continents, and its remarkable part in mythology make it . 


big with possibility. The Greeks placed there events not less 
important than the birth of their Supreme God, and the first giving of 
their law. It was reputed the seat of the earliest Augean sea power, ` 
and the abode of gods and god-like‘ kings before Olympus and the 
towns of the mainland had attained importance in legend. The 
abundant prehistoric remains found by Schliemann, and by many 
others before and‘since him,—over the rest of the Augean area have 
raised, as might be expected, more questions than they have solved, 
and in particular have proved inconclusive on the ethnological 
points most interesting to the historian. Who were the peoples 
who developed so highly the singular “ Aigean” civilisation? Of 
what race, and from what original home? Not only was no evidence 
forthcoming on the. mainland as to their speech, but it remained 
` doubtful if they had any system of writing at-all, great as was their- 


. achievement in art; and, curiously enough, no point concerning 


them remained more obscure than thoir religious tenets and 
practice. 
No one ventured to say (and no one can say even now) that the 


~ Solution of all or any of these questions is certainly to be found ° 


in Crete. But this island; which was so long archeologically, and, 
indeed, in other ways, the least known of the Aigean group, 
certainly promises more than the other isles. Two Englishmen, 
Captain Spratt and Robert Pashley, the one an officer engaged on an 
Admiralty survey, the other a scholar, who profited by the brief 
tenure of liberal Egyptian dominion in the island, reported enough ` 
to ai earlier generation to stimulate most lively expectation, But 
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for a long term of years, indeed, almost to the present day, the books 
of those explorers, imperfect as they are, remained the only serious 
authorities. The Cretans, cruelly disappointed by their unjustifiable 
exclusion from the Greek Kingdom, kept their island in a state of 
war for two generations. Whether an actual outbreak was in 
progress, or there was an interval of exhaustion, scholarly explorers 
could ‘do little or nothing in an atmosphere charged with mistrust 
and hostility. Not that the islanders themselves were by any 
means insensible to the value of their antiquities; and among them 
more than one capable archeologist has appeared, notably Monsieur J. 
Svorono’, the present Keéper of the Coins at Athens, and Dr. Joseph 
’ Hazzidakis, now responsible Ephor at Candia. But such men could 
only exercise a limited and spasmodic influence through the Candiote 
literary society, the “Syllogos.” Schliemann himself, who went to 
Candia in 1886, could not, with all his resources and tenacity, secure 
the now famous Kephala site at Knossos, which the fortune of a 
native digger had already shown tó contain massive prehistoric 
remains. And if it had not been for the perseverance of a young 
Italian archeologist, Frederico Halbherr, who constantly returned 
to the island after 1884 and braved all difficulties, the world would 
have known little enough of the remarkable discoveries made from 
time to time by natives, nor would those discoveries have been fol- 
lowed up. To him in chief we owe the rescue of the famous pillars 
of the Code of Gortyna from a mill-dam; to him the exploration of 
the cave from which the splendid Greeco-Oriental shields of Idan 
Zeus were brought to Candia; to him the reporting of the finds made 
in the Cave of Psychré, now known to be the original seat of the Zeus- 
genesis legend, and of details about remains from other Cretan sites, 
notably a certain inscription of Presos, written in archaic Greek 
characters, but an unknown tongue, the single possible key to the 
earlier script. 

The last stage in this period of darkness and difficulty is marked 
by the appearance of Mr. Arthur Evans in the island. Nothing 
daunted either by Ottoman obstruction or by insecurity of roads, the 
Oxford archeologist began, in the early nineties, a series of exploring 
excursions into the interior with a view to see what remained above 
ground, and to rescue from peasants’ hands the ancient objects they 
were known to possess. Now and again he was able himself to dig 
a little in secret, but for the most part he had to be content to buy. 
To one class of antiquities he devoted special diligence, the engraved 
stones, which Cretan women hand down from mother to daughter as 
milk-charms. In nine cases out of ten these are memorials of the 
prehistoric period of art; and to the devices on them Mr. Evans was 
the first to direct general attention. Comparing the symbols so 
engraved with others long known to exist on walls at Knossos, he 
made the momentous discovery that two systems of writing, picto- 
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graphic and linear, did indeed exist in the early Ægean world, and 
announced the fact in 1894, following it up with further confirmatory, 


`- evidence two years later. The interest of scholars in Crete redoubled, 


and the few stray explorers, mostly ‘Italian and French, who had 


, made flying visits to various points before that date, were reinforced 


by others, among them Englishmen, such as Mr. J. Li. Myres, who 


_was the first to identify the earlier ceramic products of the island, 


and myself. But the clouds of war. were gathering once again over 
Crete. The final struggle was already. begun, and we could only 
await its issue. ; 

That struggle has .closed ‘at last with the ao of the alien 


` power which has shut light out of its dominions for three centuries. 


By 1899: Crete was open to the explorer, and ready to welcome and 
assist- ‘him. French, Italians and Britons applied at once to the 
Prince High Commissioner for the reservation of certain sites. Mr. ° 
Evans, who had already secured part ownership of the Kephala Hill at 


` Knossos, claimed, in conjunction with the British School at Athens, 


‘which I then directed, the site of that-city. ` At the same time we 


persuaded the Prince to mark as British the great cave at Psychré 
in Lasithi, the two smaller-caves of Patzé and Kamáres, and the 


‘ruins of Lyttos, Præsos, and four nameless prehistoric fortresses in 


¥ 


~ the eastern part of the island. The Italian Mission, under Professor . 
-Halbherr, having agreed , with us beforehand, secured Gortyna, 


Pheestos, Axos, and Eleutherna; while the French, after withdrawing 
a claim. to Knossos, took Goulas, the best-preserved prehistoric city 
in the island, already surveyed by Messrs. Evans and Myres, ‘and 


_Itanos, at the extreme east of the Hteocretan country. The’ Germans 


and Austrians have held aloof, their resources being bespoken else- 
where, while the Greek Archeological Society-is debarred from 
foreign soil by the articles of its constitution. 

We had reason to believe that the possibilities of our reservation. 
were second to none. It was evidence of the prehistoric, not the 


‘historic, civilisation that it was most important to recover; ~and 


from that point of view Knossos and the Psychré Cave promised, 
to reveal more secrets between them than even Goulas. As to 
Gortyna, though it had yielded the greatest of Greek inscriptions, it 
had proved hitherto barren of prehistoric objects, and more sympathy 
than envy was to be felt for anyone who should attempt the explora- 
tion of its highly irrigated and cultivated site, occupied by a hard- 
fisted set of Sphakiote proprietors. 

The French representative, Monsieur Demargne, of the Beole 
d'Athènes, got to work ere the summer was over, but using only 
a very small number of men on the large, intricate, and much over- 
grown site of Goulas, concluded his campaign in the autumn 
with disappointingly small result. - He had cleared the gr eat gateway 
and a ae buildings just within the wall, but what he found in the | 
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way of removable objects were not of early date or interesting 
character. Hardly anything is worth mention except a Gyeek inscrip- 
tion of the Hellenistic period, which served unexpectedly to identify 
the site with the city inland known as Lato in classical times. 

But matters will not be allowed to rest there. The keen eye of 
the explorer of Delphi, Monsieur Homolle, who visited the site 
some months later, has seen that it still holds great unexplored 
possibilities. Goulas is a most remarkable place from any point of 
view. Nowhere is so much ruin of a prehistoric town visible in all 
the Ægean lands. The great gate, with approach and outworks, 
the whole circuit of the defence with ramps and towers, retaining 
walls of terraces crowned with stone-built houses, whose door jambs 
are standing, and whose pavements are in place, and more than 
one group of larger chambers, preserved to the height of a man, 
and probably belonging to royal or public edifices—these show grey 
and huge above the tangle of brushwood. The city occupies a singular 
position of immense strength, filling a deep crater on the top of a 
hill. The peaks of the divided summit are crowned with towers, 
and approach is only by two narrow ways. On the west, the main 
fortifications overhang a valley through which the main road from 
south to north of the Mirabello province has always passed. On 
the east the hill falls sheer; and, standing on the wall, one seéms 
able to drop a stone on a plain so far below that its fields show 
no bigger than the squares of a chess-board. Low rough hills 
fringe a vista embracing the whole Gulf of Mirabello and 
the peaks of the Eastern butt of Crete. Other places in the 
island may have -been richer or holier than this Lato, but no site 
has its natural advantages or its wealth of standing ruin. To obtain 
the ground plan alone would be worth a season’s work, and the serious 
exploration, projected by Monsieur Homolle for the coming spring, 
will be among the most interesting ever undertaken in the Afigean. 

Professor Halbherr made his beginning at Axos, a city on the 
northern spurs of Ida, and found a small shrine of a goddess, pro- 
bably a local Aphrodite, who was represented by barbarous clay 
images of a familiar Cretan sort, and not of very early date. But 
the Italian digger happened also on bronzes of finer archaic work, 
notably a pectoral with two rampant horses, heraldically opposed. 
Dissatisfied, however, he flitted late in the year to his main site, 
Gortyna, but for long was singularly unfortunate there, finding none 
but Roman buildings about the Agora, nor any archaic Greek inscrip- 
tions built into their walls. In the spring of 1900, however, chance 
showed him a Hellenic Agora, lying beneath the Roman, but due 
search was not to be made in it against the opposition of the local 
landowners concerned for the precious irrigation system of their 
plain. Nor would funds permit the explorer to buy a Roman theatre, 
into which much earlier material has been built, 
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When, ‘therefore, Mr. Evans and I landed in Crete in the early 
-spring of the past year, it was to hear a tale of general discourage- 
ment. Treasure Island had kept its-secrets, if indeed it had any to 
keep. Local authority opined that these were not, for the: scientific 

- excavator to resolve: Ploughing oxen might tread through into 
vaults as heretofore, but only peasants would find now amt again 

_and here and there. There were some, however, who still refused to 
disbelieve till Knossos, at any rate, had been tried, and among these 
were Professor Halbherr and ourselves. 

At the outset Fortune was favourable. The long negotiation for 
the absolute fee-simple of the Kephala-site, once bid for by Schliemann 

' in vain, was-closéd at last with unhoped for ease. My colleague paid 
a big price,.truly, but has probably never made a better bargain i in 
all his long experience. The rest of the vast tract covered by the 
ancient city of Knossos we made no attempt to buy, until various 
parts of it should have been.tested. Tt was granted to me by the 
Government, under a law permitting ‘experimental digging only ; 
and, being the first to be ready, I opened the campaign ere March 
was half through. Tor foreman I had the famous Cypriote digger, 

“Gregori, son of Antonios of Larnaca, the best tomb finder, and, 
despite advancing years, still the most tireless, strenuous, and acute 

_ workman in the Levant. 

- We were sure of a citadel and palace on that tilad of Kephala. 
Outcropping blocks of gypstim, huge and square, and the ‘scattered 
sherds of early painted pottery told us -thüs much. But where had 
-the primeval kings and their subjects been buried? If their closed 
houses of death could be found they would probably be more inform- 
ing than even that abode of the living. There exists no record of 
chance discovery of such graves at Knossos, and no sign whatever of 
their presence showed above ground. On all the rest of the site the 
outcropping walls were Roman, and high corn and rank growths of 
vegetation concealed most of the soil. Still, it was better to try and 
fail than not to try. 

I began then, on March 13, to search for the primitive cemeteries, 
-~ over an area some three miles square, with about as much hope as 
“he who seeks the proverbial needle in hay; and I was justified in 
my despair, for in two months, applying all the diligence and expert ` 
experience possible, I never found what I sought. Rifled Roman 
rock-tombs were legion, and: we hewed our way into afew burial 
places of the obscure epoch at which Mycenæan culture was dying 
towards a new birth in the Hellenic. ‘These were vaulted chambers, 
approached by slopitig tunnels cut through cheese-like ‘rock, and 
closed with stone dooy3. Some had been entered by treasure seekers 
many centuries ago, who abstracted the gold, while they: left painted 
vases, bronze things, and beads, heaped: pell-mell among thé bones. : 
Where a grave was-found undisturbed, the damp and salts of ages 
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had rotted the bodies till nothing showed but outlines of discolora- 
tion -on the bed; the bronze hair-pins lay in the circle of the head 
and the rings where the hands had been; while the vases stood two 
by two in the angles of the chamber, furred with saline efflorescence. 

Although, however, we had a great primitive palace ruin on the 
Kephala hill, and expected to uncoyer lesser buildings grouped 
within its wall of defence, we had never thought of another 
possibility, viz., the existence of a coeval settlement spread out 
far below the citadel. Yet that was what was found, in fact, within 
a week of the opening’ of the tomb quest. Beginning high up 
on the broad slope which faces Kephala across a deep torrent bed, 
_I stumbled from shallow burials of the Roman Imperial epoch 
straight into the houses and streets of a prehistoric town, never seen 
or dreamed of by the Roman grave-diggers. So wide in its extent, 
and so large proved the houses first opened, that funds and time 
failed me to explore this early Pompeii at more than threc or four 
points, ere the weary search for cemeteries had need be resumed. 
But what was disclosed in that blessed interlude was remarkable 
enough in its way. At the extreme south .of the site, the early city 
had been built terrace-wise up the slope froin the stream, and on 
the upper of two embanked levels I cleared completely a great villa 
of eighteen rooms, confined within a massive wall of gypsum. On 
the upper side the partitions still stand to a height of three to five 
fect, the pavement of the entrance hall is intact, the door jambs are 
in place, and the gypsum dados lie where they have fallen from the 
inner faces of the rough walls. Once the villa was destroyed in part by 
fire, and rebuilt on its own ruins, and the painted pottery, of which 
the soil, both’ above and below its floors, was full, showed that that 
misfortune befell in the time of the men who spread “ Mycenzean”’ 
culture and products over Crete—a time broadly contemporary with 
the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt. But probably at the beginning 
of their period; for here, as at other points, were found outside the 
houses accumulations of unmixed pre-Mycenwan pottery, often 
filling to the brim shallow well-like excavations in the soft rock. 
To account for these one must suppose them dug expressly for refuse 
pits, and used to contain the contents of primitive houses, when the 
later race, that had seized Knossos, wished to be rid of the rubbish 
of their predecessors. 

To us nowadays, however, the refuse heaps are worth perhaps 
more than the houses; for this pre-Myeenan pottery in Crete is 
avery singular and rare ware, hardly represented in any European 
museum. In general character it is akin to the pre-Mycentean 
_ pottery found both in other islands and on the mainland, but it has 
several peculiarities, both in its form and its ornament, whether 
that be moulded or boldly painted in whites and reds on the black 
body varnish. It copies metal forms with an almost incredible fidelity, 
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the clay being often .worked thin as.a plate of silver and repro- 
‘ducing pricked pointillé schemes of decoration. The angles of the 
form or of the mouldings of a vase are sharp cut as in bronze; the 
shapes recall the gold cups of Vaphio; and in some cases knobs of 
‘clay perpetuate the rivet heads that were visible on the metallic 
_ model, What wealth of métal vases, gold, silver and bronze, was 
then before pre-Mycenwan eyés in Crete to, cause this extraordinary 
and capricious treatment of clay?~ Were they such as the 
Kefti carry on the walls of the tomb of Rekhmara at Thebes? No.. 
one can say, for the originals have yet to be found in Cretan tombs. | 
Nor had I to do here only with broken pots. Some two score vases, 
‘whole or nearly so, were found in the heaps, some of them equalling’ 
the novelty of their form by its startling elegance. The art, which . 
could produce these elaborate vessels in Grete early in -the second 
millennium before the Christian era, was certainly in some respects 
not behind the art of contemporary craftsmen in the Egypt of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. 
_ The house on the lower terrace was more ‘completely furnished 
-with gypsum pavements and dados, but differently arranged. Tt 
seemed to have been disposed in three main parts, and showed in`one 
‘room of each part a square central pillar. -Previously, such pillars at 
that period had been found only in two chambers of the primitive 
capital of Melos, chambers singular on that site for their elaborate . 
fresco decoration or.the form of the vases discovered in them. Later, 
two were found in the Knossian- palace, bearing inciged “on. 
every block the symbol of the Jabrys or double-axe, dear to Zeus of 
the Labyrinth. Near the southernmost of my three pillars I made an 
odd discovery. On digging about its base, nearly two, hundred little 
inverted clay cups were found disposed orderly on the floor. Each 
on being lifted up disclosed a shall heap of carbonised matter, with 
trace of leaf forms. Why were these cups so arrangéd, each con- 
-cealing its contents? And how could.a room, so encumbered, have 
ever been used ‘as an ordinary dwelling, for on two sides the cups 
extended from pillar to wall?. It seems that it must have been 
the home of a god, not of men; and that those cups concealed food 
or incense offerings. And if so, then these rare pillars, whether 
graved with the holy symbol or not, are,.both in Melos ‘and Crete, . 
bethels, stablishers of the dwelling,-and local habitations of a divinity, 
as among the Semites. That the primitive Algean rite was indeed 
‘of such a charactér is known from a mass of other evidence; and 
here at last we have-one of its temples. 

All this experimental exploration, even had it not been supple- 
mented by other evidence, would have conveyed a strong intimation ` ` 
that Crete must have played a very singular and a leading part in the 
development of the great prehistoric civilisation of the Augean area. 
‘We had seemed to catch glimpses, now of one side, now of another, - 
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of a very ancient native culture, superior both in promise and achieve- 
ment to anything contemporary, except that which was in Egypt 
or the Mesopotamian valleys; and, again, of a later phase, super- 
vening after some great political change, and less individual in 
character, while of still higher and more various artistic capacity. 
The curiosity thus piqued, however, was destined to find immediate 
and satisfying food in the exploration, already begun by my col- 
league, on the summit of the Kephala hillock. 

This is the mastoid butt of a long spur, which declines from the 

Juktas system. The rise from the connecting saddle to the breast 
is very gradual and slight, and the only steep face is on the south 
and east, towards the torrent bed, on the opposite bank of which I 
opened the first houses. While heavy. crops of grain covered the 
gentler gradients, the south slope, where there is little earth-cover- 
ing, was still unsown when Mr. Evans acquired the property; and 
. the flattened summit, except where gccupied by a threshing floor, 
was a tangle of weeds, saved in great measure from the plough by 
outcrops of squared stone. At three or four points hasty excavations 
had been made in previous years, and near the centre of the little 
plateau a massive doorway stood revealed, and on the southern edge 
a still more massive system of walls, pierced with narrow covered 
passages, some of whose blocks had long ago been observed to bear 
single symbols of the supposed Cretan script. The surface was 
strewn with early painted pottery, and large jars, with rude relief 
ornament, were known to have been already found at no great depth, 
and, in some cases, to have been left in situ by the finders. 
. Desirous to obtain a dumping ground, Mr. Evans began by trench- 
ing the abrupt slope; and was fortunate to find it completely denuded 
on the south, where the fall is steepest. On the east, however, besides 
some cist burials of recent date, a number of walls of fine ashlar 
masonry were laid bare, together with remains of a primitive drainage 
system. Where the higher pits were ‘carried down to virgin earth, 
a quantity of pre-Mycenzean pottery was found underlying “ My- 
“cenæan” strata, while in the yellowish bottom clay appeared 
shreds and figurines of brown and black hand-polished ware, such 
as we have learned to associate with the last Age of Stone in the 
Aigean. Here were evidently dwellings of all dates, flanking, and 
probably dependent on, the great structure above; and, sufficient 
dumping space having been found elsewhere, this eastern slope was 
left open for a future season’s exploration. But ere it was deserted 
for the summit, numerous fragments of brilliantly-painted stucco, 
bearing elaborate geometric ornament, fishes, and even parts of human 
figures, in a novel miniature style, were extracted from the upper 
shafts, raising vivid expectation of discoveries to come. 

The summit plateau was attacked from the southern edge, where 
massive walls already showed theniselves. But since a floor level 
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was found at once above these walls, the initial altempt to sink to 
bed rock, and then cut forward in sections into a face of débris, was 
abandoned in favour of lifting the carth off one stratum at a time. 
Thus, while nothing was destroyed, an astonishingly large super- 
ficies came eventually to be cleared in two months’ work, and an 
almost complete ground plan of one uniform epoch lay revealed. 
At the same time, wherever it was easy, sinkings were made to test 
underlying strata, which varied enormously iw thickness according 
to their position relative to the crown of the original hillock, and 
the local effect of denuding forces. Further examination of all that 
underlies the great upper structures is reserved for the season to 
come. For the present we shall treat only of the topmost plane. 

On the upper level Mr. Evans had some days to wait for any 
‘momentous discovery. The building, at this point very shallow, 
proved to be in the last stage of ruin, and large empty jars of the 
Ali Baba sort were the only finds. It was not till the last day of 
March that the diggers turned out the first solitary example of a 
class which was to be the most epoch-making of the objects founl 
on Kephala, namely, a small wedge of hardened clay inscribed with 
half a dozen symbols of the undeciphered linear script, which is 
now known to be the long-looked-for medium of written communi- 
cation in the prehistoric Augean. Three days later more such wedges 
were discovered, and thereafter, as the soil deepened towards the 
norib, clay documents appeared daily by tens and twenties, till in 
certain chambers and galleries in particular the tale, not only of 
wedges, but of larger tablets with many lines of text, had to_be 
reckoned by hundreds. Many were found lying packed together as in 
boxes whose sides had long ago rotted away; others, permeated by 
wet, had. coagulated into lumps, hardly to be divided. In the last 
days of the season there appeared in the north-western gallery a new . 
class of finer clay pendants, roughly trilateral, that bad probably 
served for seals, and were inscribed in the pictographic, not the 
linear | system. 

A week later, on April 6th, theré was added to these all important 
documents the first fresco painting, found in a passage-way, lying 
in two pieces, face upwards in the débris. It shows a youth of a 
noble, high-skulled type and almost Greek profile, red skinned, and 
clad in rich loin cloth, bearing breast high a tall metal beaker in 
his hands. He had been one member of a long procession, which 
marched along the corridor-wall. Ere the season closed, many 
remains of similar procession frescoes came to light, the most notable 
etill adhering to the walls east and west of the south-western 
propylon, which was the last part of the building cleared. Here 
were the figures of two tribute-bearers, preserved up to the shoulder, 
but, with those exceptions, the upper part of this long picture has 
perished, and we may see only the white feet and embroidered skirts 
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of ladies and the red feet of men, and the hoofs of a great rampant 
bull, probably a Minotaur. 

The ground plan of a great palace beetle more definite as the 
diggers pushed on to the north-eastward, over what had been the 
original peak of the hillock, ence crowned with a Neolithic settle- 
ment,. but now denuded to a bottom clay full of stone weapons and 
primitive sherds; and on the farther side chambers opened deeper 
and in better preservation. Here Mr. Evans and his assistant, Mr. 
Duncan Mackenzie, began to find not only immense numbers of 
tablets, but stone vases of new and beautiful forms. Steatite, various 
tichly-veined sandstones, and- an alabaster-like marble supplied 
materials, and a high fluted vase without handle, swelling in the 
middle, was the commonest type. Returning spirals, carved 
in relief, adorned rims and lids, and the- pinched-in 
Mycenwan buckler was adapted to form exquisite handles. 
Some of these vases stood two. feet or more in height, 
and were mixed with double-wicked stone lamps, of which 
the most notable imitates the capital of a richly-foliated Egyptian 
column. But the masterpieces of a class, more splendid than any 
stone vessels that even the Nile valley has yielded, were two in 
alabastroid marble, the one a great Triton shell, modelled with 
absolute fidelity on nature, the other a fountain-spout in the form 
of a lioness’ head with enamelled eyes, a matehless monument of 
“ Mycenæan ” art. 

In the maze of rooms and narrow tortuous: passages, revealed on 
this side, two were cleared, containing, as has been already 
described, square central pillars, engraved with many repeti- 
tions of the sacred double-axe; and such were in all 
likelihood chapels of the palace. And hard by on the north lies, 
deep sunk and approached by a stairway, the most remarkable group 
of chambers yet laid bare, whereof the central one, paved and 
frescoed, but much damaged by fire, contains a large sunken bath 
or tank with stone balustrade and descending stepa, and, facing it, 
a stone bench running round the northern wall, broken in the centre 
by a singular throne in grey gypsum. “Ihe seat is shaped to human 
cob vaniendes the ‘high back, resembling that of an old English chair, 
is scolloped round the edge;' and the legs, shown in relief on the 
supporting block, are ornamented with truly Gothic crocketing. 
©- What purpose, ritual or otherwise, the tank may have served, what 
king and council sat over against it, we can only guess; but there 
is no doubt that, as Mr. Pyani says, this is the oldest throne in 
Europe. 

Beyond this chamber, the hill begins to fall rapidly away, and the 
limit of the palace is near. A gateway has been there on the north- 
east, and the greatest artistic treasure of all was found broken 
into a score of fragments, in its passage-way—the life- 
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size head. of a bellowing bull, in red painted plaster relief, 
proof sufficient by itself (if any were still wanted) of thè vivid 


_ realism and capacity of Knossian art, and its distinction from alien 


art, contemporary or immediately, succeeding. Near it lay a white 
object, now recognised as part of a- human leg, and important as 


__ establishing, almost beyond question, that we haye to do with the 


‘remains of a masterly group of man and bull in combat, in whom 


may be seen the Theseus and Minotaur of later legend. From. 
shallower deposit within this same region were picked out many more 
fresco fragments in the miniature style, first noticed at no great 
‘distance away on the eastern slope, These make a strange revolu- 
tion in our idea of prehistoric art in Greek lands. One would have . 
said the painters of early Hellenic vases had been at work. Crowds 
of ‘semi-nude youths, shown in delicate profile ; red-skinned and 
black-haired warriors hurling darts; ladies in puffed sleeves and 


flounced skirts in animated conversation on balconies; façades ‘of 


buildings, apparently palaces’ and shrines—thesé are the subjécts 


. drawn in with a sure brush, ‘among ‘brilliant rosettes, sprays, and 


' geometric patterns. 


Space fails to enumerate the miscellaneous finds; such as a painted 
transparency in rock-crystal, material seemingly as precious as dia- 
mond in the early Ægean; a helmet in ivory; little flounced figures 
in clay, and“ scores of ‘clay sealings, bearing the impress of 
intaglios, such as in some cases have been preserved or found by 
Cretan natives, and are nowadays worn between the breasts: of ‘the 
women. They show all kinds of heraldic devices, such as are already 
known on this class of gems, but human profiles, almost suggestive 
of portraits, are a new thing. Certain of these sealings bear, a 
counter impress in the: Cretan script, a-sort of official endorsement. 
Beside- the stone vases such pottery as was found sinks into insigni- 
ficance, but the double jugs, the rude pseud-amphore, and the 
amphoræ with twining octopods for their decoration, would have 


- satisfied many- explorers. Examples of the rarer and more interesting 


pre-Mycenzean ware, such as I found in the houses, have yet to come 
from lower levels of the palace. 
Final . mention must. be made of a distinct region, in — 


_which >some of the objects. already enumerated were found. 


On: the west, the maze of chambers proved to be bounded by 
a spacious paved corridor, running nearly the whole length of the 
longest axis of the palace. On the opposite side of this opened at 
right angles, one after another, deep stone galleries, closed at the 
farther end, and still lined with huge jars, rifled and empty. But 
more curious still are stone coffers or small tanks, let into the pave- 


. ment in the axial line of several galleries, and ‘sometimes one 


below another. These are, undoubtedly, secret treasure receptacles ; 
but, so far, no treasure has been found-in them. The floors, how- 


we 
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ever, have yet to be lifted, and the past season closed ere the northern- 
most galleries, near whose mouths the pictographic seals came to 
light, could be cleared. In this region of the palace, and on the 
north-east, where a large unsearched space extends between the 
points where miniature frescoes have been equally found, the explora- 
tion of the coming season will be watched with peculiar curiosity. 
Increasing heat and the exhaustion of funds brought the work to 
an end in the last days of May, when about a quarter of the upper 
level and all the underlying strata had still to be explored. 

Prehistoric palaces are to be looked for on several other sites in 
the long and fertile island of Crete. The existence of one at 
Hyrtakina in the west is said to have been ascertained; and, late in 
the past season, Professor Halbherr announced the discovery of 
another at Phæstos, dominating the lowlands of the south centre, 
as the Knossian does those of the north. No detailed account of the 
Italian excavation there has yet come to hand, but we have heard of 
a massive building of very great superficial extent, but in utter 
ruin, productive, not of inscribed’ documents, frescoes, nor any of 
the finer Knossian objects, but of large terra-cotta figures, pre- 
Mycenzan pottery, and some bronze fragments, which seem to be 
of Geometric or later date. In any case, it is scarcely likely that 
any other Cretan palace will yield treasures like the Knossian. The 
position held by the city of Minos in myth marks it as‘a capital; 
and it is probable that the wealth it stored in its palace galleries 
was tribute from provincial cities in the island. 

With half the discovery yet to make on Kephala, it is best 
not even to discuss the complex and wide-reaching outcome of this 
great exploration. But we may summarize the data. The Knossos 
palace shows a civilisation which reached the highest point attained 
by archaic art in painting the human form, in modelling plaster, 
and in carving stone vessels. In treating hard gems in intaglio, it 
equalled the finest Phoenician craft of later times, even as, at 
Mycenæ (to which countless links of fabric, style, and pattern relate 
the Knossian palace finds), its metallurgy equalled the finest 
Egyptian; while in the realism and life of its style, it 
excelled all its eastern rivals and teachers. We have now, 
under our hand, over a thousand written documents of a 
civilisation which a short time ago was thought to have 
possessed no writing system at all, and it is most probable that many 
of these, when deciphered, will serve to justify us in calling the 
“Mycenean” Age, not prehistoric, but historic. We see the king 
inhabiting in Crete a vast palatial building, adapted for the storage 
of immense wealth in kind, and, so far as all appearance goes, not in 
any way fortified. His life was led, not behind ramparts as at 
Mycene, but in open security, though his dynasty had ousted 
another, possessing a very high antecedent culture, refined to the 
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verge of decadence. Relations with other shores, especially the 
Egyptian, were open and frequent. Objects of art, like a diorite 
statuette of Twelftlr Dynasty type, came from the Nile to Crete, and 
pottery went from Crete to the Nile. Moreover, strong influences of 
style passed to and fro, for the paintings of Khuenaten’s town at Tell 
el Amarna are as parallel to the Knossian as the foliated lamp of 
Knossos is to the capitals of Egyptian colonnades. Direct evidence 
has at last been obtained as to the racial type and the speech pre- 
vailing in the prehistoric Algean ‘area; and a great accession to 
previous evidence on religious practice and cult affinities. We 
believe that the dates within which the florescence of this civilisa- 
tion falls will be settled once for all by the discoveries at Knossos, 
and that the relation borne by the Mycenean culture, with its 
decadent successor the Geometric, to that of archaic classical Hellas 
(which entails its relation to modern civilisation) is about to be 
finally established. 
That intermediate and little known “ Gcometric” period of a dry 
and stylized art, capable, however, of producing, under outside 
- influences, very notable works in pottery and metal, needs close study ' 
in Crete, no less than the greater ages before it. And the more 
welcome, therefore, are the discoveries made in a little excavation at 
Kavusi, on the Gulf of Mirabello, well conducted last May by two 
American ladies, Miss Boyd and Miss Patten. Recommended by us 
to try where Geometric tombs and a fortress were known to exist, 
they opened buildings of an early hill village, and lighted on certain 
unrifled tombs, containing vases and terra-cottas of the period.. But 
their most valuable discoveries were due to their causing a grave to 
` be reopened which had been partly explored some years ago. There- 
from they obtained the best Geometric vase yet found in Crete, 
painted with a frieze of women in chariots, and scraps of finely-chased 
bronze, bearing ‘heraldic scenes in the best orientalizing archaic style. 
It is to be hoped Miss Boyd will apply her energy and increased 
experience to Kavusi again next year. 
` For ourselves the season closed as dramatically as it had begun. 
The double cave above Psychré in the Lasithi mountains, suspected 
for nearly twenty years of being the original birth cavern of the 
Cretan Zeus, was, like Knossos, one of our trump cards. We were in 
haste to play it, and I undertook in May the conduct of an enter- 
‘prise which entailed as a condition preliminary the blasting away 
of tons of fallen rocks, a difficult and even dangerous task, in view 
of the apparent rottenness of the cavern roof. No accident 
happened, however, and in a fortnight I had the upper hall of the 
cave clear. The sanctity of the spot was abundantly proved. Under 
the rocks I found a rude altar and a temenos of Cyclopean masonry, 
smothered in a deep deposit of mould and ashes, mixed with 
hundreds of votive offerings. This part of the sanctuary had been 
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subject to spoliation after the vogue of the cave decayed in the 
seventh century B.C., and the objects left by the faithful were found 
sadly broken and scattered. But their number and variety were 
enormous. Hundreds of little clay cups had held food and incense 
offerings; the heads and bones of sacrificed animals, some of species 
no longer to be found in Crete, lay with these. Fragments of finer. 
painted vases ranged from the latest pre-Mycentean period to the 
opening of the Hellenic era, and many such were found entire: 
other unique sherds showed ornament of double axes, animals’ heads 
and the like, in relief. ‘Terra-cotta figures, painted and unpainted, 
were of all ages: iron and bone weapons and implements of the 
later time only. But the mass of the find was in bronze of the last 
prehistoric period—z.e., the latter part of the Mycenan and earlier 
part of the Geometric Age—spear-heads, darts, razors and knives. 
One of the latter, ending in a human head, is a very precious relic 
of Mycenean art: Figurines of bulls and rams must be added, 
two pertaining to a miniature two-wheeled chariot in the same 
metal; model shields, rings, ornate hairpins, and long needles, 
and a few rude statuettes—all offerings taken from the person, or 
made expressly for the god of the cavern. 

Contrary to expectation, however, this hall proved only part of 
the sanctuary. A yawning abyss opens to the south of it, down 
which one scrambles painfully into utter darkness, to reach at 
last, an endless subterranean pool, which by a powerful light may 
be seen to be set about and roofed over with a singularly 
beautiful tracery of stalactite. Into the upper parts of this gulf 
clandestine diggers in past years have pitched much earth 
from the higher grot, missing in the haste of their dark search 
quantities of the smaller sort of -bronzes.. Among these my men 
picked out two objects, a little Egyptian figure of Amen-Ra and a 
model of a double axe, precious as directly related to the cult of the 
Cretan Zeus. Other rich spoil the falling waters had carried 
down and lodged in hollows of the stalactite floor, or the slime 
under the pool—more simulacra of axes, more statuettes, male 
and female, probably representing worshippers, more rings, pins, 
and weapons, and a new class, engraved signet gems. Groping and 
dredging for these, we made our last and most curious discovery. 
The flares of the workers, lighting up the towering stalactite pillars, 
revealed bronze objects in the natural flutings of their bases, placed 
‘there it seems of set purpose three thousand years ago, and never 
disturbed but by the slow process of incrustation. Here were more 
axes again, blades and pins, often single, more often in groups of 
eight or ten, standing up against the sides of the crevices. For two 
days we gathered a spoil of objects numbered by hundreds, over- 
coming a sense of sacrilege in breaking, first of moderns, into this 
dark and silent sanctuary of a dead faith. 
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This treasure, addèd to wine was found,in the upper hall, E 
_ no further doubt, not only that the cavern was sacred, but that it 
was sacred to the Cretan Zeus. -There is no other such grotto in’ 
Lasithi, nor, indéed, elsewhere in Crete; and, beyond question, these , ' 
‘shadowy ‘depths were those associated by popular veneration with 
the hiding of the future King of Gods and Men by his angry mother, 
and with his infancy and later resort. Thither it was said, he led 
the half-reluctant nymph, Europa, to the union from which Minos - 
was to spring, and there in later years his favourite son received the. 
Divine Law which, like Moses, he should show to the people. 

An inexorable popular sentiment demands that all these precious 
documents of early European history should stay in Crete, although | 
there exists as yet no museum in which to place them in safety. 
The palace frescoes, taken down from the walls and glazed, are 

‘lodged, together with the tablets, vases and miscellaneous objects of 
Knossian art, partly in store rooms at Candia, partly in our own . 
house, at Knossos. Hundreds of cave bronzes are packed away in 
cases in Candia, not to be seen or studied for some time to come. 
The action of Greeks-in the matter of antiquities, natural enough. 
though it be, is to be regretted from many points of view, from their 
own because they must encumber their museums with an infinity of - 
re-duplications of one type, from ours because, while those museums 
are none too accessible, our own collections must remain without 
representatives of several classes of objects of which many hundred 
examples exist. In a few years time Candia will not know where to: 
put its peculiar pre-Mycenwan vases, found by British, Italian and 
French explorers: but London, Rome and Paris will still remain ~ 
unable to eles a single specimen. 


D. G. Weise Toa 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A SAINT. 


T\YVERY now and again there arise in the world teachers who set 
E aside the questions which men gisually ask themselves or each 
other and are occupied solely with one problem—the meaning 

of life. Nothing else seems to them to be so important, and in the 
end, whether during their life or after it, society begins after its 
fashion to agree with them. These men do not belong purely to the 
type that we call philosophers. They not. only observe life clearly, 
but they are so impressed with its seriousness that they find it 
impossible to govern their own existences on ‘lines that are not in 
harmony with the truth that they have discovered about it. They 
can no longer share the average thoughts of their time. They must 
` cither change the main current of those thoughts or they must them- 
selves withdraw from it. Tho stronger remain and aim at leading 
iheir fellows with them to the high tableland to which they them- 
sclves have painfully climbed. Among this latter type of human 
spirits few rarer or greater have appeared than Count Lyof Tolstoy. 
Nothing is more impressive about this remarkable man than the 
complete unity of his life and his intellectual work. “He to whom 
“tho Eternal Word speaks,” says Thomas à Kempis, “is set at 
“Tiberty from a multitude of opinions.” Through the complexity of 
modern organisation Count Tolstoy has followed a single clue which 
tuns equally through his artistic and his philosophical writings. 
This man, whose power lies so especially in the emotipnal presenta- 
tion of life, has for more than twenty years never written without a 
definite moral aim. And what he has preached he has practised. 
He has seen events in their conventionally dramatic aspects—in war, 
in society, in European capitals, and on the country estates of a rich 
nobleman—and he has come to prefer the lot of a peasant and to 
find his happiness in ministering to the needs of the hungry and 
helpless. Like Saint Francis, he has felt-no shame and no repulsion 
in cating out of-the same dish as the leper. But, unlike tho 
‘medieval saint, his outlook upon a world grown complex beyond ihe 
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imagination of simpler forms of society is singularly broad. He has 
surveyed the entire sphere of our modern activities, faith, philosophy, 
the theory and practice of art, and, above all, the social and political 
fabric. This double service of personal affection and consistent 
teaching stands at once for and against the world—for a conception 
of its true life and against its accepted interpretation of life. It is 
impossible not to listen to him, for he speaks with unexampled clear- 
ness and simplicity. And for many of us, too, it seems as if this 
man in the peasaut’s dress, who scatters his thoughts freely for those 
who want them, and preaches to a world governed by force the 
simple doctrine of persuasive reason, has in the main laid down or 
reyived the lines on which must proceed the moral and intellectual 
battle of our day and of the days that are to come. i 

What is the secret of this attraction? First of all, it is, as I have 
said, that Tolstoy has lived the life, and that his work in fiction and 
criticism traces, step by step, the road of his own pilgrim’s progress ; 
` and, secondly, that he associates himself with an eternally interesting 
topic. His Pierre, his Levin, his Nekhludoff, pass before our eyes 
chiefly that we may see through them the passage of Tolstoy’s 
own soul, and of all human souls, from death to life. Or his Ivan 
Tlyitch, again, dies without reaching this capital event, or reaches 
it only when the last waves of mortal pain and fear are rolling over 
his head. Tolstoy himself has spoken repeatedly of his own experi- 
ence—of how, at the height of his fame, and in the full enjoyment 
of physical health, he, in Dante’s words and his own, felt himself to 
be lost in the “selva oscura.” In finding the way out, he aims 
mainly at presenting to modern,eyes the most vivid illustration he 
can give of the teaching of the New Testament. “The Death of 
“Ivan Ilyitch” is the parable of the man who built bigger barns 
and whose soul was required of him; “ Resurrection” is the story of 
the woman taken in adultery. Nowhere, however, has Tolstoy 
applied himself to the task of elucidating what he regards 
` as the one important stage in individual existence more thoroughly 
than in the philosophical work known as “ Life ’*—a.book to which, 
on account of its especial value as a key to Tolstoy’s method and 
belief, and also because the English public seems to be in no way 
familiar with it, I propose to devote the following brief analysis. 
I- use sometimes Tolstoy’s language, and sometimes my own, 
supplying an occasional commentary, and also illustrations 
from other works of Tolstoy, where such a device seems necessary. 
The work, however, is singularly complete in itself. It does not 
examine the practical consequences of its doctrine, as to which 
Tolstoy’s life and his more directly didactic writings furnish a 


* I cannot recommend the English translation of this work. An authorised French 
translation is published by Marpon and Flammarion, Paris, under the title, ‘‘ De la vie.”” 
The translation is the joint work of the Countess Tolstoy and of the brothers Tastevin, of 
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finished and consistent key. It is concerned purely with what Mr. 
Morley has called “ the bright dawn of life in the soul,” and in its 
arrangement is a continuous treatise on human nature, without 
regard either to religious dogma, or to earlier philosophical concep- 
tions. In a word, it is a thoroughly original and powerful work of 
self-examination, with consequences that seem to me to be of the 
deepest importance to the life of our times. > 

Tolstoy introduces his subject with an illustration drawn from the 
life of a miller who, though tradition has taught him that the 
business of his life is to grind good corn, has been led to find his 
interest in the observation of the mechanism of the mill. .He has 
traced this back from the mill to the grindstone, from the grind- 
stone to the mill-race, from the mill-race to the dam, and from the 
dam. to the river. Finally, instead of concentrating all his thought 
and effort on the kind of flour which he is grinding, he devotes it 
entirely to the study of the river. There, he thinks, lies the true 
secret of the mill. The mill is lifes the corn is the good that life 
should produce. The miller’s mistake comes from the materialist 
idea of examining non-conscious or remote phenomena and their 
supposed causes as a key to the mystery of human nature. That 
key, says Tolstoy, with the Cartesians, is to be found only in the 
application of the old Greek saying, “Know thyself.” Modern 
science, seeking the origin of physical life either in the examination 
of the infinitely little or of the most rudimentary forms of organic 
matter, makes the same mistake (if we may vary the metaphor of ihe 
miller) as a man who, in examining the objects on the sky-line, 
might imagine, from their greater clearness and simplicity of 
outline, that they are more easily visible than the objects which le 
immediately around him. 

The error, however, is not merely an error of degree, but of kind, 
and it opens the way to interminable difficulties. Man can know 
himself thoroughly. Less certainly can he know other men, especi- 
ally those lower fornis of human life on the investigation of which 
thinkers of the type of Mr. Spencer lay so much stress. Less cer- 
tainly still can he know plants, and, least certainly of all, lifeless 
matter. The truth is that, while he thinks or is taught that what 
is defined by time and space is easily understood by him, the precise 
contrary is the fact. Such words as: “He loves me,” “A good 
“ man,” though the idea represented is not defined by time and space, 
are perfectly clear.to him-—much clearer, for example, than is his 
notion of the law of gravity. In fact, he sees existence on three 
planes: (1) Rational beings; (2) animals and plants; (8) inanimate 
matter; really becausé these categories correspond to three objects of 
self-knowledge, placed on three descending planes of perception. In 
other words,.man knows himself first as a rational being ruling the 
animal ; secondly, as an animal governed by what Tolstoy calls 
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“rational consciousness” (“la conscience réfléchie”); and thirdly, 
2as matter governed by the animal. The. materialist view is therefore 
doomed to sterility on account both of its unpractical method and 
of ils ignorance of the character of the problem with which it has to 
deal. A man must cease gazing down at the bewildering flow of the 
river of physical life, and get back to-his business. 

Orthodox science, however, is not, in Tolstoy’s view, the di force 
in modern intellectual life which has set.the mind of man on the 
wrong track. Just such another -offender is the Church—the 
“ Pharisees” who unite with the “Scribes” in a pessimistic and 
unpractical conclusion about life. Life, says science, is to be ex- 
plained: by the examination of physical laws which in man’s own 


-body are performed ‘unconsciously and independently of him—and 


therefore cannot be fully known—and which, in external: matter, 
cannot even be understood by him.* Life, says-the Church, consists 
in preparing, by means of the Sacraments or through Faith, for a 
future existence, which, in contrast with the life of labour and suffer- 
ing, of which alone we have any idea, shall be, in Tolstoy’s ironic 
description of it, “ immortal, innocent, and idle.”t Both these views 
abandon the sensible meliorist conclusion which Tolstoy adopts— 
namely, that’man can act for his own well-being, that he can act 
here and now, and that his enlightened reason, his “rational con- 
“sciousness,” fully reveals to him the law of life of which he stands ` 
in need. Our’ inquiry, therefore, is driven on to the question: 
What is human nature, and how are the demands of that nature to 
be satisfied ? 

Here Tolstoy partially accepts the conclusion to which the pessi- 
mistic philosophers of all ages, from Solomon to Schopenhauer, have 
arrived. There is the animal personality of man—his “ Will ”—and 
there is his Reason, by which he observes the working of his animal 
self, and has a conception of other human beings like himself. ‘The 
animal Mgo has a vigorous inclination towards life, an inclination 
which cannot be gratified; while the rational Ægo, having no such 
inclination, critically observes the passions of its animal part and 
condemns and rejects them. With this purely negative conclusion, 
Pessimism ceases to consider the question of life, and therefore, 
as Tolstoy has pointed out, its logical conclusion is suicide. 

But this contradiction, on which pessimistic philosophy dwells, is 
also felt by all men. The discovery of it is the source of all our 
unhappy musing and poetising literature, as well as of the actual 
volume of misery of which the world is full. Man desires first of 
all his own well-being—that is the first great life-impulse. But no 
sooner does he begin to aim consciously at this end than he makes 


`» Compare Malebranche’s saying that we know the existence of the soul imore distinctly 
than that ofthe body. 
+ For a full analysis of this view of Tolstoy it is better for the reader to consult “ My 
Religion,” especially chapter vii. (London: Walter Scott). 
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some alarming and disturbing discoveries. He finds, first, that this, 
conception of life, as the attainment of personal bliss, is shared by 
others on whom he depends for his own welfare, but who equally 
with him desire their happiness, and consider their lives to be all- 
important. Secondly, even if these hostile personalities can be sub- 
dued to his will, as he advances in physical life pleasures decrease 
and sufferings increase. The effort to obtain pleasure must always 
be enhanced, but the result grows smaller and smaller. Thirdly, he 
finds that life ends in death, which is the extinction of personal 
delight. And last and most disconcerting discovery of all, he 
discovers that, while his individual life perishes, the general -stream 
of life, in which he has no interest, goes on for ever. 

How afflicting are these revelations the sensitive minds who furnish 
us with our poetry and literature testify. anh 

Let me give two examples, which seem to me to illustrate Tolstoy’s 
analysis with special force. Claudio, the egoist and man of pleasure, 
finds himself in the prison cell face to face with the spectre he has 
tried to keep at a distance all. his life. To him, though not to his 
sister, the noble Isabella, the thought of the determination of his 
physical existence, the dissolution of his well-kept body, is in the 
last degree terrifying and repulsive :— 


` “To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion, to become 
A kneaded cled ”— 


—this, indeed, is a fearsome prospect. But this death of the body 
is not simply a thing which a mam meets “at the end of the 
“passage.” It is a presence that attends him all through his 
conscious life, which thus tends to become a continual death. To 
my mind no utterance in literature expresses this feeling more 
powerfully and. directly than the words which Maupassant puts 
into the mouth of the cynical poet, Norbert de Varenne :— 


For fifteen years (says de Varenne) I have felt her (death) tor- 
menting me as if I bore in my body an animal that gnawed and gnawed. 
Little by little, month by month, hour by hour, I have felt her assaults 

„on me as on. a house that is crumbling to pieces. She has disfigured 
ma so completely that-I do not recognise myself. I have no longer 
anything left of me—of the cheerful, fresh, and vigorous man that I 
was when I was twenty years old. I have seen her, with slow and 
malign calculation, dyeing my black hair white. She has taken away 
from me my firm flesh, my muscles, my teeth, every particle of tho 
body that I once possessed, leaving me only a despairing soul, which 
she will soon take away as well. Yes, she has picked me to pieces. 
She has accomplished slowly and terribly the long ruin of rhy being; 
and now in every act that I do I feel myself dying-—every step brings 
me nearer to her—every movement, every breath, accelerates her 
odious work. Breathing, sleeping, drinking, eating, working, 
dreaming, everything that we dois dying. Life itself is death, 
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e ‘Thus speaks the average sensual man, and always has spoken, 
articulately through the pessimist poets and writers, inarticulately 
through the sense of ennui which luxurious or pleasurable living 
excites. The practical question which Tolstoy asks is—Is there, then, 
no way out of this horror, no solving of the contradiction implied in 
the striving of the individual for his personal happiness and the 
knowledge, which life in all its aspects reveals to him, that no such 
happiness is attainable, or if attainable momentarily, is secure? 

. Tolstoy’s answer to this question is an old and simple one, but its 
interest lies in its close application to the facis of modern life and its 
acute and practical analysis of the dealings of human consciousness. 

First of all, what is life? Science can give no answer to this 
question. It seeks to explore the laws and relations of force without 
defining what force is. Furthermore, in observing the struggle for 
life which goes on in animals, it declares that that struggle is the 
source of life itself and its real*business, thus placing itself in easy 
agreement with the coarse herd—thé practical Nietzsches of the 
world—who act on this principle. Finally, science, studying a higher 
kind of being only through the laws affecting lower beings, can never 
instruct a man as to how he is to act—z.c., can never constitute a 

' safe guide to “conduct.” It does not, for example, tell a man what 

- he is to do with the piece of bread in his hand, whether he is to eat 
it himself, or to give it away to another, or, if so, to whom’ he is to 
give it. On the other hand, all mankind, save its lowest types, 
have long had as their common patrimony that great body of 
religious “teaching which, whether it is Indian ‘or Chinese or 
Christian in origin, unites in regarding life not as the pursuit of 
individual happiness but as the sacrifice of self. AIL these religions 
are penetrated by the conviction of the irrationality of the purely ` 

' individual life, whether this is lived either for one’s self or whether 
the circle of individual pursuit is enlarged so.as to include one’s 
family or one’s country—let me add, one’s Empire. The faculty of 
reason, working through man’s greatést teachers, whom he reverences 
even when he does not follow them, thus informs the individual that 
personal happiness cannot exist for him. So that the first operation 
of reason on man is to poison his existence—to bring him face to face 
with a terrible contradiction and to leave him a prey to it. It says 
to him, “ Look at the tranquil, self-satisfied animal, knowing its own 
“wants and knowing nothing else. And then look at yourself, wha 
“ are never satisfied.” Man cannot at first untie this knot, so more and 
more frequently he cuts it, as Tolstoy himself thought of cutting it, 
by suicide. At this stage of experience life seems to come to a dead 
stop, but, adds Tolstoy, it only seems to stop; really it has just” 
begun. 

What, now, is the second function of rational consciousness after it 
has expounded to man the futility of his animal life? In, the 
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reasoning - which follows there is much to remind the teader of, 
Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” to which it is clear that Tolstoy 
is in some measure indebted. Arnold, however, with all his seriousness 
and insight, does not possess Tolstoy’s constant faith, this deep ` 
affectionateness, and his broad and noble optimism, and therefore the 
writings of the earlier religious thinker, while they have the per- 
suasiveness which belongs to his successor, lack the moral elevation 
which gives to “Life” the character of a great poem of humanity. 
. But to resume. 

The “ call,” says Tolstoy, i is to a new and high activity of reason, in 
obedience to the essential law of man’s life. Just as the animal 
discovers that it will not do for it simply to obey the more elementary 
laws of its being, namely, to lie still and breathe, but that it must 
follow the higher law of seeking for food and reproducing its species, 
so rational consciousness arouses man to search for the path of his 
true-well-being. This is not an accitlental but an inevitable process. 
The spiritual birth, like the natural birth, occurs because the 
tabernacle of the old life is destroyed. .-It is true that in spiritual 
birth the process is hidden. We do not see the processes of this 
spiritual change as we see them in the life of animals and of plants, 
or in the beginning of- the physical life of man. Moreover, the 
former kind of transformation is never a complete result; it is 
always an incomplete process. 

“ Man never is but always to be blest.” 


` Mysterious, however, as is this new birth, and mortally depressing 
are its first painful experiences, there is nothing about them to 
dismay the mind of man. He has got to the point which Schopen- 
hauer describes, of surveying his animal life and disapproving it. 
But, as Tolstoy insists, his new life is progress in an entirely new 
direction to the old. It is progress upwards. His wings have carried 
him, without his knowing, to a height from which he looks down on 
the abyss and is terrified at it. But he forgets that if he had not 
wings he could not have raised himself at all to this altitude of 
contemplation. His true course, therefore, is not to look down but 
to trust to his wings, and go freely whither they carry him. One 
thought in particular should give him confidence. The difference 
between him and the animals is at once shown. An animal ceasing 
to work for its individual welfare ceases also to live. On the contrary, 
life—and a life essentially healthy and natural to him—opens itself 
out to the man who has taken this course. Moreover, he-cannot go 
back. If he will not renounce voluntarily the pursuit of individual 
well-being, this conclusion comes to him forcibly by the dissolution 
of his body at death. Like the horse, he has been led out of the 
stable and harnessed. If the horse tries to lie down and kick he may 
kill himself. But if he lives, his master, finding him stubborn, will 
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. put him to the mill, and instead of allowing him comparatively free 
motion with a carriage, forces him to learn the Jaw. of his life in a 
harder fashion, So with man’s-animal personality. Its business is 
'* to be worn out in the doing of its Master’s work. It is the spade 
which must be dulled and sharpened again for use, not merely 
polished and laid carefully away. `“ He that saveth his life shall 
“Jose it.” 

Yet another consideration drives man`. inevitably along the road : 
of his new life. The condition of his individual well-being is that 
all other men should love him and serve him more. than they love 
and serve themselves. But every other man has this idea about his 
own personality. Therefore happiness can only be realised when all 
creatures live for the good of others. The strife among the pleasure- 
seekers turns the world into a vast battlefiéld, though convention 
hides from ‘us the intensity and cruelty of the struggle. On the. 
other hand, the past history of*man shows him that the true move- 
ment of life consists in the diminution of this war between indivi- 
duals and in an approach to human brotherhood and unity. Every- 
where humane feeling grows. People even try ito humanize war; 
they’ treat animals more mercifully; they discourage destructive 
habits; they praise martyrs and people who die in the act cf saving 
or trying to save their fellows, while the better side of science occu- 
pies itself in increasing the uniting factors’ in society. Finally, the 
transference of happiness from the individual takes away the fear 
of death. This exists in full force when everything for a man 
depends on his own life; but when his life centres in others, to whom 
his death is a matter of indifference, or even a gain, death has 
lost its sting. Reason, history, and feeling all unite in convincing 
the awakened and enlightened man that he has indeed discovered 
the true law of his being, and that: 


“Death once dead—there’s no more dying then.” 


At this point Tolstoy has to answer the objection which naturally 
arises to his theory, that this-door of rational life which always 
stands open is not perceived by all men, and is certainly not entered 
by great bodies of them. To this he makes a double answer, which 
is deeply bound up with his criticism of modern civilisation. In 
the first place, he insists that the true conception. of life is hidden 
from men by their cultivated teachers, whose main concern it is to 
declare that human progress consists in the development and increase 
of individual wants, forgetting that, as Emerson says, “ Want is a 
“giant which the coat of Have can never cover.” They also forget 
that rational life, that is to say, mutual service, guarantees the 
satisfaction of necessary wants (men occupied in ministry to each 
other will not suffer each other to starve), and thus answers, simply 
and finally, the question what we shall eat and wherewithal we 
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shall be clothed. A great body of mon, moreover, by the conditions 
of their daily existence, are never quite misled by this false teaching 
of the sophisticated modern- world, Setting aside the seers and 
spiritual leaders, there are the simple, unlettered folk who live a 
more or less healthy life (in the country rather than in the towns), 
based largely on the doctrine of helping one another and bearing 
one another’s burdens. ‘The peasant, whose little bundle of wants 
is not unduly swollen, and does not press on other people’s wants, 
knows more of the true meaning of life than the highly civilised 
man and his teachers. Tolstoy is never tired of enforcing this idea. 
His readers will remember a passage in “ Anna Karénina,” in which 
Levin, groping about for light about his life, finds it at last in a 
chance word of one of his field-workers, who says to him that a good 
man lives not for his belly but for God and the soul. Among the 
. common folk, therefore, Tolstoy finds an abiding witness of the 
truth of his opinion. It is worth remembering that another modern 
thinker and artist has, like him, sought diligently for an adequate 
definition of the end of life, and, having fallen back at last on the 
idea of self-sacrifice, expresses it finally through the mouth of the 
clown, Parsifal—‘‘ the guileless fool,” enlightened by pity for human 
unhappiness and error. a 

Rational consciousness has thus led man, by one road or another, 
io the discovery that the one reasonable activity of mankind is 
Love,* which rids him at once of the fears that beset his animal 
existence and his old absorbing, but essentially morbid, interest 
in the cnd of that existence. What is the. natural manifestation 
of this activity? Tolstoy insists on some essential qualities. Love 
must be universal and complete. It must extend io all men, and 
it must amount to nothing less than the surrender of self. Therefore 
it must be a present and not a future love. A man possessed with 
true love cannot, for example, postpone the giving of bread to a 
starving brother because he reflects that his own children may one 
day need bread. The love which measures one kind of ‘love against 
another is simply an extension of individual self-seeking to othor 
personalities, A man loves his wife and child because they are 
_ part of his personal happiness and minister to his individual. life. 
Thai is not love at all, though it may be the stock from which true 
love may spring. It is the instinctive animal habit, which, as it is 
really contrary to the supreme Jaw of human life, manifests itsclf, 
not harmlessly, as in the animal, but with terrible and wounding 
consequences to society and to the individual. Wolves unconsciously 
love their own stock, and‘know nothing of other wolves’ love for 
theirs. But man cannot do this. Being reasonable, he knows that his 
circle of private loves conflicts with other loves, and these opposing, 

* Ibis clear that this definition carries us much farther than Aristotle's incomplete 


definition—which is nover completed—of happiness as an activity of the soul in accord- 
anco with perfect virtue, : ` 
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and really selfish, affections, if they are not subordinated to the 
law of: reason, will turn him into the most cruel and malignant of 
animals. Love, in a word, is not the preference of some people to 
others. It is the preference of all others to one’s self. It is a state 
of goodwill (bienveillance) to all the world—a state which is common 
to children, who are fond of everybody, and who do not, until later 
on in their lives, learn to discriminate and calculate between one 
kind of affection and another. The plant of irue life turns instinc- 
tively to the light, and seeks it wherever the rays of love—the sun 
of man’s existence—find entrance. 

The latter chapters of the remarkable work with which I have 
chiefly, though not entirely, dealt, concern themselves with a meta- 
physical analysis of death. “What is death?” asks Tolstoy, as 
he has previously asked the corresponding question, “What is 
“life?” He answers that there is no death, and adds that this 
answer is not a mere sophistry, but a necessary deduction from the 
facts of consciousness. To begin with, it is clear that man does not 
know his own’ death, and noi know it, for it has never touched 
him. Why, therefore, does he fear it? Not because it is a change, 
for changes in man’s bodily life continually take place, until © 
in process of time they transform every atom of it. Man’s body 
is not one, but a succession of different states of consciousness. Nor 
does man fear death because it is repugnant to reason. Abstract 
death is not terrible. Other men, and also animals, die, and their 
death is. natural, or even agreeable, to him. Eyen the materialist _ 
theory strips death of much of its terrors. Life in this view is an 
accidental spark kindled in dead matter and dying out again—z.e., 
death, not life, is to the materialist the normal state. But for the 
rational being death is utterly cast out. He conceives his life as 
having no physical beginning or end, while death is to him a mere 
accident in the movement of matter.. . 

No; the fear of death arises from. the old contradiction between 
the two- opposing views ọf life. A man feels that he ought to have 
real life, and does not have it. That this is his actual feeling is 
shown by the action of suicides, who rush to death because they 
fear false life. Emptiness and darkness are men’s postulates about 
death, but they fix their eyes on this blank because real life is not 
apparent to them. 

The natural man, however, still has his reply ready to these argu- 
ments. He has lived so many years now, fifty, sixty, seventy—this 
term, he sees, is coming to an end. “ Not at all,” replies Tolstoy, 
in the chapter, which I now summarize, “your Hgo— 
“your real self—is not a body which has gone on with its 
“mechanical work for so many years. It is a something which 
“thinks and feels, always differently. ‘You’ are not the ‘You’. 
“of twenty or ten years ago. Not only is your body changed in 
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“every particle from what it was, but even your consciousness has 
“ been ‘suspended—as every day by sleep.*. It has also been divided 
“into successive and well-marked stages of consciousness, such as 
“ boyhood and youth.” 

“What, therefore, is this Ego with which you are concerned? The 
“only definition which holds is that it is a creature having some 
“exclusive relation to the world—a relation of loving this 
“and not loving that. In other words, this Mgo of yours 
“is a being independent of time, and therefore not to be 
“destroyed by a temporal process. You would not be 
“frightened if you knew that when you went to bed you 
“would sleep for a million years. Nor are you terrified 
“because, from being a red-fleshed little animal called “a 
“baby, having no consciousness, you have grown to be a reflecting 
“man—an entirely different person. And this life of yours is 
“an unending movement, involving continual changes in your rela- 
“tionship to the world—+.e., in the degree of love which you enter- 
“tain for it. Stop that movement and death indeed presents itself 
“robed in all its terrors. Go on loving and loving more and you 
“mix more and more with the eternal movement of life.t Death, 
“then, presents itself only as one of a series of modifications which 
“did not begin with your birth, and cannot end with the dissolution 
“of the worn-out tent in which your animal personality happens to 
“reside at the actual moment when that. personality is dissolved.” 

On this high strain Tolstoy’s dealing with the problem of life 
as a rational conception comes to an end. It is not necessary for 
me to point out the relations of that theory to the central thought 
of Christianity. That relation is best summed up in the words of 
ihe aged Goethe to Eckermann :— 


As soon as the pure doctrine and love of Christ are comprehended 
in their true nature, and have become a vital principle, we shall feel 
ourselves as human beings, great and free, and not attach especial 
importance to a degree more or less in the outward forms of religion. 
Besides, we shall all gradually advance from a Christianity of words 
and faith to a Christianity of feeling and action. 


It is to the attempt to realise this “Christianity of feeling and 
action” that Count Tolstoy’s life and his intellectual and artistic 
work are devoted—an effort which has brought him, like his Master, . 
into conflict with every established authority in the modern world. 
When will his conception ef the advent of the enlightened man— 
whom he continually calls the Son of God—be realised in the history 

” Tolstoy does not note the phenomena of dreams, which further illustrate his view. In 
sleep we often dream that we are boys again, but we are never boys in renlity. We are 


earried into the boyish state, but with the~man’s feelings and opinions. We are simply 
men masquerading in short jackets or knickerbeckers. 


+ Compare the saying of Saint Theresa: “ We must no longer think; we must love 
much.” 
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of humanity? We cannot tell. Cortain it is that such a witness to 
it canziot be denied. It is there—at once accusing and comforting. 
Tor with Tolstoy, and men like Tolstoy, light comes into the world, 
and we feel that in its sacred radiance the common life of man is 
transfigured and absorbed. . 

H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S CROMWELL.* 


HE accession of Mr. Folie Morley io the ranks—now reaching 
almost regimental proportions—dof wrilers who have busied 
themselves with the great Protector has been reéeived with 

applause by the uninstructed multitude, and will, if I mistaké not, be 
as warmly greeted by those who, having themselves essayed the 
task which he has now confronted, aro best qualified for testing 
the merits and defects of his mode of treating it. As Mr. Morley 
himself says, in his all too modest note at the outset, “any such 
“career and character as Cromwell’s, like one of the stock argu- 

ments of old-world drama, must still be capable of an almost 
“ondless range of presentment and interpretation.” If I venture to 
think that Mr. Morley’s final interpretation errs on the side of 
depreciation of the subject of his biography, I have come to that 
conclusion in spite of my intense admiration of the book as a whole. 
Of the high merit of the literary workmanship revealed in it, it is 
unnecessary to speak. Such portraits as those of Laud, of Strafford, 
and of Ireton—drawn as skilfully as those which have dazzled many 
generations in the gallery of Clarendon—appeal alike to the general 
reader and to the professed student; whilst it is only the professed 
student who knows that they are as truthful as they are skilful, 
and that their truthfulness is based on a study of original authorities, 
and not merely on a knowledge of what has been written on the 
subject in recent times. 

Obviously, t00, Mr. Morley has brought to his task other qualifi- 
cations than those of a practical writer and investigator. A personal: 
acquaintance with political things and, still better, with political 
men, enables him to speak with | authorily on matters with which 
the arm-chair student can only intervene with hesitation, whilst 
his own former studies, especially in the history of the French 
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Revclution, keep him clear from the canger which besets the feet 
of ibe Touse-of-Commons politician, who is apt to make himself 
ridiculous when he attempts to interpret the thoughts of past ages 
whilst his knowlelge is limited to those of his own. 

If, however, we cannot venture to resign ourselves, in reading 
Mr. Morley’s volume, to the mood of pure enjoyment, it is not 
—to repeat his own words—because his subject is capable of 
an almost endless range of presentment and interpretation, but 
because there are knowable facts of Ciomwell’s life of which Mr. 
Morley is not aware, and, it is only fair to add, could not be aware. 
His knowledge of printed sources displays, it is true, nothing of the 
amateur. He has them—to use a trite expression—at his finger’s 
ends; employs them not as the man who has got up his subject for 
the occasion, but as the man who is full of it, and who in dealing out 
fragments leaves on his readers the impression that his mind is a 
store-house from which there is much more to come if he had 
thought fit to produce it. Of manuscript sources, on the other hand, 
Mr. Morley has evidently no knowledge at all. It could not well 
be otherwise. His occupations in other fields, political and 
literary, do not afford him the leisure required for investigations 
which involve a search in libraries and archives scattered over half a 
continent. It woul'l be easy, if somewhat contemptible, to dwell on 
this deficiency, and to dwell in triumph on being able to produce 
some fact, of more or less importance, which lies beyond the range of 
Mr. Morley’s vision. Pedantry lics that way. If the limits of Mr. 
Morley’s researches are worth defining, it is because, in one respect, 
they have seriously affected his judgment. At least three-quarters 
of the unprinted material for Cromwell’s life consists of the 
despatches of foreign ambassadors, and, as we all know, evidence 
so obtained requires to ‘be used with caution. Mr. Morley’s caution, 
however, runs into extremes. It is not ioo much to say that when 
he meets with a statement based on ihe authority of a foreign 
ambassador he regards it with deadly suspicion. It is quite natural 
that he should. Anyone who makes serious use of these despatches 
is under the obligation of studying them as a whole. When he has 
read through some hundreds of letters written by any given 
ambassador, he comes to understand the writer, and to discover, 
with some approximation to accuracy, wherein it is safe to trust 
him and wherein his evidence may be set aside as being, at the best, 
not proven. Mr. Moiley has gone through no training of this kind. 
He has merely seen a few extracts from the despatches which other 
writers have thought fit to print in their notes or elsewhere, with 
the result that their assertions are to him as suspect as an aristocrat 
in Paris under Jacobin rule. When he takcs a statement by Baillie 
or Clarendon, he can give to it its proper weight in accordance with 
the knowledge he has acquired of the chaiacter of the author, by 
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a complete study of his writings. He cannot subject Bordeaux or 
Pauluzzi to the same test. 
It is the more necessary to keep this in mind, because, even in the 
earlier portion of the narrative, in which almost everything is 
admirable, Mr. Morley, through what appears to me to be unreasonable 
suspicion, has declared his disbelief in a series of facts which go far 
to strengthen the view of Cromwell’s inherent honesty of character 
which he has adopted in common with almost everyone who has 
investigated the matter in recent years. Arguing against the 
belief that Cromwell really was prepared, when the first self-denying 
Ordinance was proposed, to sacrifice his own unique position in the 
army and to retire from military service, Mr. Morley writes as 
follows :— 


This is surely not easy to believe, any more than it is easy to believe 
another story for which the evidence comes to extremely little, that at 
another time he meant to take service in Germany. It is true that, in 
inspiring and supporting the first versfon of the self- denying Ordinance, 
Oliver seemed to be closing the chapter of his own labours in the field. 
Yet nobody can deny that his proceedings were oblique. It is, in- 
credible that the post of Lieutenant-General should have been. left 
vacant, otherwise than by design. Ib is incredible that even those 
who were most anxious to pull Cromwell down should not have 
foreseen that if the war was to go on the most successful and popular 
of all their generals would inevitably be recalled. In Cromwell it 
would have been an incredibly foolish underestimate of himself to 
suppose that his own influence, his fierce energy, his determination, 
and his natural gift of the military eye, could all be spared at an hour 
when the struggle was drawing to its most hazardous stage — 
Pp. 181, 182. 


Is it not plain that if Mr. Morley had been able to estimate at 
its true value the story of Cromwell’s alleged offer to serve in 
Germany, he would have expressed himself less decidedly on the 
alleged obliqueness of his proceedings in the matter of the self- 
denying Ordinance? No doubt the German story comes to us, as 
do many other stories which Mr, Morley accepts without hesitation, 
from a single witness., That witness is Belliévre, and it may, at 
least, be said for him that he is an exceedingly unlikely man to 
have retailed mere gossip without feeling himself sure ôf his own 
ground. Yet, though the character of the reporter goes for much 
in such a case, it is right that inquiry should also be made into the 
verisimilitude of the story ‘he reports, and I cannot but think, from 
the contemptuous way in which Mr. Morley dismisses the subject, 
that he has not thought it worth while to make any such inquiry. 

The first thing which strikes any one attempting to fill up the 
gap is that we have not one, but four separate stories showing Crom- 
well’s readiness to retire from the scene of action in the early pact 
of his career, though in not one of these cases did he do otherwise 
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than reconsider his position and remain at his post. We are told that 
before the mecting of the Short Parliament he prepared to emigrate 
to America; that he resolved to leave England if the Grand Remon- 
strance had failed to pass; that, in 1645, he professed his intention 
of throwing up his command to secure the adoption -of military 
reform by the exclusion of incompetent generals; and finally that, 
when Parliament had decided to turn him out of the army, he 
- thought of taking service in Germany. Surely it is of some import- 
ance to the formation of an opinion on Cromwell’s character- that 
four suck stories should be told of him, even if we decide that the 
evidence in each case is insufficient. A man of whom four such stories 
could be invented must plainly have been possessed of qualities 
which his biographer ought to take into scrious consideration. Who- 
ever may have been the personage to whom Dante referred as having 
made the great refusal, it was never told of him that he had thought 
of making it four times over. ‘Hach one of the four that .we 
accept even as probable, makes it more likely than before that the 
others are not entirely untrue. One of the four, indeed—that con- 
nected with the Great Remonstrance—is accepted by Mr. Morley 
(p. 16) as “credible cnough”: probably because it stands on the 
evidence of Clarendon. The American story he rejects as, till lately, 
every responsible writer has rejected it, on the ground that “all 
“the probabilities are against it, and there is no evidence for it” 
(ib.). If Mr. Morley had passed this sentence through the Press 
after-instead of before the appearance of Mr. Firth’s “ Biography of 
““ Cromwell, he might, perhaps, have modified his opinion; for 
Mr. Firth, though rejecting, the story that Cromwell was on board 
one of the ships stopped by the Council in 1638, gives reasons for 
thinking that he did contemplate emigration at another time. 


“ The contemporary story,” he writes (p. 37), “ supplies a much more 
“credible explanation. It is that a kinsman died leaving him a 
“ eonsiderabie fortune, and this kinsman is identified with Sir Thomas 
“ Steward, whose deatli took place in January, 1636. A story which ` 
“fits in so well with ascertained facts,-and is intrinsically so probable, 
“should not be lightly put asido as fiction.” 


It may be added that 1636 was just the year in. which, from 
Cromwell’s point of view, affairs assumed their blackect hue: the 
Metropolitical Visitation was in full swing; Panzani was estab- 
lishing his influence at Court; ship-money was being collected 
without anything worthy of the name of resistance. The prospects 
of relief in England were even gloomier thai when Cromwell is ` 
said to have thought—thought only for a few brief days—of taking 
service under the Elector Palatine. Has Mr. Morley any reasons to 
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convince us that this story is as improbable as he assumes? What | 
other course was open to Cromwell at that particular point of dime: p 
Parliament had decreed his dismissal from its service, and it is hardly 
strange if for a little time he accepted its resolution as final. Just 
at that moment, probably on March 20 or 22, 1647, he had said in 
ihe House “Inthe presence of Almighty God, before whom I stand, I 
“know the army will disband and lay down their arms at your door, 
“whenever you command them.” On the 21st and 22nd meetings 
of officers took place at Saffron Walden, and the resistance of the 
army, which changed the whole face of the situation, was begun. It 
was just the moment at which the Germany story has much to be 
said in its favour. 

We therefore come, with some prepossession in Cromwell’s favour, 
to Mr. Morley’s charge that there was some obliquity in Cromwell's 
offer to resign his command at the time when the self-denying Ordi- 
nance was proposed. If the three stozies discussed above have some 
probability on their side, why may we not credit Cromwell’s own 
declaration as being made without subterfuge? Mr. Morley’s 
objection that if Cromwell had meant to put an end to his connection 
with the army, his place as Lieutenant-General would not have been 
kept open, is worthless unless he can show that Cromwell had any 
hand in shaping the details of the Ordinance for establishing the 
New Model. Details of legislative enactments were never much in 
Cromwell’s line, and all that the omission to name a Lieutenant- 
General proves is that there were many influential members of the 
House who had made up their mind that Cromwell must be kept 
in his old post, a consideration which hardly needs proof at all. 

Nor is evidence wanting in defence of the view that Cromwell 
was at all times ready to sacrifice his personal interests to his duty. 
It is true that no actual relinquishment of position is recorded later 
than 1647, but itis well to remember that, after the army was in the 
full tide of resistance, he told his fellow soldiers, as Mr. Morley 
recounts without hesitation (p. 236), that 


“Rather than I would have this kingdom break in pieces before 
“some company of men be united together to a settlement, I will 
“ withdraw myself from the army tomorrow and lay'down my com- 
“ mission.” 


It is safest & take it that when Cromwell said a thing of this 
kind, he meant, at least for the time being, what he said without 
any obliquity whatever. There was, at all events; no obliquity in 
his resignation of all political. power, in 1653, into the hands of the 
Nominated Parliament. 

I am “quite aware of the difficulty of accépting such self-deprecia- 
tion as the key to the problem. If my arguments are considered 
insufficient, they maybe re-enforced ‘bythe opinion of Siy William 
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“Waller, who knew Cromwell weli, and had no reason to like him, 
“His evidence is thus given by Mr. Morley- (p. 171):— 


“ At this time,” Waller says of him early i in 1645,“ his had never’ 
“ shown extraordinary pats nor do I think he did himself believe ma 
a “he had them. "7 i ; 


Such a want of self-knowledge may be regarded as almost incredible; a 
but I fancy it will have to be taken as the root-fact of the’ 
situation. “Let me put it to Mr. Morley in a way which, I hope, will 
come honie to him. He is now engaged in writing the life of-a- 
. statesman’ whose mind had many points of similarity with Crom-. 
well’s. In the course of: his task he will have to tell how that. 
statesman, in the height of his fame, deliberately retired from his 
Parliamentary duties, though he subsequently returned to them on 
what he held to be the call of duty. Are we to expect that the ` 
Poging biography wilt contain such sentences as the following: , 


“Mr. Giadeone followed a line that was PRE but might easily 

` havo been foretold. The historian tells us that he finds-it hard-to 

avoid the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone was ready to sacrifice his own 

unique position in Parliament, and to retire from political service. 
_ This is surely not’ easy to believe,” ete. : 


Of the five Beaks into which Mr. Morley has divided’ his work, 
the third has, perhaps, the highest interest as uniting. thé biv- 
graphical and the political interest of his study. _Up to Charles’s 
flight from, Oxford our attention is drawn mainly to Cromwell as’ 
a man, living, indeed, in the midst of great affairs, bùt- only indi- 
rectly influencing them. After the execution of the King we think 
- of him mainly, if not entirely, as a statesman. Between ‘those 
events there is a marvellous coincidence between the thoughts which 
’ agitated Cromwell as a man and the thoughts which agitated the 
nation. In those strange verses ‘in. which Montrose clothed his 
political aspirations in the form of a love poem, he assured the 
imaginary lady of his affections, that if she erected committees in 
. her breast he would never love her more. ‘Whether we admire 
Cromwell or not, it may fairly be said that for two years and a 
half he. was constantly—when he was not winning " battles—erecting 
committees in his breast. One half of his mind is continually 
employed in, combating the other, and when he at last comes to the 
conclusion’ that he- will cut off the King’s head with his crown 
on; he arrives ‘at that resolution, not exclusively ‘on any well- 
ordered or logical grounds of argument, -but—if an outsider may be 
allowed to form a judgment—very much as.a Parliamentary com- 
mittee. does, ‘on: grounds ‘in which. reason anid prejudice—taking the 
_- word’ in“its etymological sense—are- mingled i in about equal propor=" 
_ tions.: The interest in the.conflict of duties is the greater because the. 
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point at issue—the right or wrong of employing force in the solution 
of political problems—is one of no mere local or temporary signi- e 
ficance, but is one of frequent recurrence in the history of the world. 

How well Mr. Morley has retold the story can only be appreciated 
by those who have\already laboured over it. It was to be expected 
that he should, on the whole, declare himsclf against the employ- 
ment of force, very much as Sir John Seeley used to do; but, as 
becomes one who has himself taken part in great affairs, in a much 
less absolute and doctrinaire fashion. Yet, like ail the rest of us, 
Mr. Morley finds himself, to some ‘extent, hampered iby his way of 
life, and one notices in him an inclination to regard violence offered 
to a Parliament as something much more wicked than violence offered 
to a king. With him the forcible expulsion of the eleven Presby- 
icrian members by the army is the fountain and origin of evils. With 
Sir John Seeley it was the taking arms by Parliament against the 
King. For myself, I should be inclined to place the first appeal to 
force in the flinging of the stool in Giles’s Church by the excited 
servant-maid who goes by the name of Jeanie Geddes. 

These, however, are but generalities. It is more io the purpose 
to consider the words in which Mr. Morley sets forth (p. 223) his 
view of the importance of the affair of the eleven members :— 


For the first time “ purge” tock its place in the political vocabulary 
of the day. Just as the King had attackcd the five members, so now: 
the army attacked eleven, and demanded the ejection of the whole 
group of Presbyterian leaders from the House of Commons, with 
Denzil Holles at the head of them. ... Among the eleven were men as 
pure and patriotic as the immortal five, and when we think that the 
ond of these heroic twenty.years was the Restoration, it is not easy to 
sce why we should denounce the pedantry of Parliament, whose ideas 
for good or ill at last prevailed, and should reserve all our glori- 
fication for the army, who proved to have no ideas that would either 
work or that the country would accept. The demand for the expul- 
sion of the eleven was the first step in the path which was to end in 
the removal of the bauble in 1653. 


All irue enough; but is it the whole truth? Is there not a point 
of view from which it is the very opposite of the truth? The 
removal of the bauble was a direct attack on an assembly calling 
itself a Parliament, and, to some extent, entitled to the name. The 
“ demand for the expulsion of the Eleven ” and even “ Pride’s purge ” 
was an attack on the King when he could only be reached through 
Parliament. Nor is this a distinction without a difference. It is 
rather of the very essence of the situation. In the English, as in 
every other Revolution, a concourse of many grievances, and a 
co-operation between many classes, was needed to force the pace. 
Yet in England, as elsewhere, there was one predominant demand 
which towered above all others, which was carried into execution 
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„within a very short time after the revolutionists obtained the power 
to act, and which remained-absolutely unassailable when every other 
innovation was swept away by the flood of reaction. In the French 
Revolution this predominant demand was for the disappearance of 
privilege. In the English Revolution, it was for the readjustment 
of the relations between King and Parliament in favour of the 
latter. Before that revolution broke out it was held to be sound 
constitutional doctrine that the King governed with the assent and 
_ advice of the three Estates of the Realm. At the Restoration, it was 
-held to be sound constitutional doctrine that King, Lords and ' 
Commons were the three Estates of the Realm. To enunciate that 
latter doctrine was the merit of the Presbyterian members—-Pres- 
byterianism, in those days, having a political as well as an ecclesias- 
tical sense ;—and if doctrines alone had to be taken into considera- 
tion, we might well ask, with Sir John Seeley, why the turmoil did 
not cease after the end of Augugt, 1641, or, with Mr. Morley, why we 
may not praise the eleven members rather than the army “ who 
“proved to have no ideas that would either work or that the country 
“would accept”? The answer to this question is surely that, whilst 
nations are influenced by ideas, they are governed by men. If ideas 
alone had been the, principal issue, there was no.more than a’ patty 
difference on the question of toleration to divide Cromwell from the 
Presbyterians. Both preferred constitutional remedies to the 
employment of force. Both preferred an arrangement in which 
King and Parliament would co-operate to the establishment of the 
newly-invented democratic system which sprang from the brains of 
Lilburne and the agitators. The fact is that the whole of tho Civil 
War-and of the political uprising which accompanied and followed 
it—the whole history of England from August, 1641, to January, 
1649—revolves not round the ideas, constitutional or otherwise, 
entertained by this party or that, but round the question whether, 
Charles’s character being what it was, he could be trusted to work 
out the reformed institutions to-a ‘beneficent end. The extra- 
ordinary interest of Cromwell’s biography during this portion of his 
life lies in the fact that whilst his mind was spacious enougir to ‘take 
in the importance of constitutional ideas, he recurred at every 
crisis to the personal one as towering above all others. At one time 
he burst out with “If I met the King in battle, I would pistol him 
“as soon as any other man.” At another time it was “Good by 
. “this man, against whom the Lord hath witnessed, and whom thou 
“Imnowest!” At yet another time it was “ We will cut off his head - 
“with the crown on.” The expulsion of the eleven members and 
Pride’s purge were’ means of reducing the King’s power to do evil. 
The removal of this bauble is to be justified, if it can be justified at 
all, on considerations of a ‘different order. This being so, I am 
quite impenitent as to reserving my glorification for the army, 
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which proved-to have at least one idea which would work, whethers 
the country would accept it or-not. 

It does not follow that I do not sympathise with Mr. Morley’s 
horror at the employment of force. Yet he does not seem to me to 
have distinguished rightly between: the employment of force to crush 
the aspirations or opinions of large bodies of men, and its use to 
prevent one individual man from exercising a baleful influence on 
the march of affairs. So far as the first class of events is concerned, 
the doctrine that “force is no remedy” is a golden rule. So far 
as the latter is concerned, it is constantly set aside in the daily 
- action of every State in Europe. Whenever a policeman arrests a 
pickpocket, whenever a judge sentences a murderer to the scaffold, he 
employs force to render it impossible, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, that one particular individual should use his opportunities to 
the injury of others. The army did no more when it set up the High 
Court of Justice which sentenced Charles to the block. Mr. Morley 
has rightly dwelt on the illegality of that sentence, and there may 
be much room for discussing, on the one hand, whether Charles's 
conduct was such as to require his forcible suppression, and on the 
other hand, whether banishment or imprisonment would not have 
been equally successful in attaining the desired end. These are not 
the questions with which I am at the present concerned. More 
than that, I am quite at one with Mr. Morley in his repudiation of 
Carlyle’s defence of the King’s execution (p. 285). 


“This action of the English regicides,” says Carlyle, “did in effect 
“strike a damp like death. thros sigh the heart of flunkeyism. Cant, 
“ cloth-worship, or whatever ugly name it have, has gone about miser- 
` “ably sick ever since, and is now in these generations very rapidly 
“dying.” Cant, alas, is not slain on any such easy terms by a single 
stroke of the republican headsman’s axe. As if, for that matter, 
force, violence, sword and axe never conceal a cant and an unveracity 
of their own, viler and crueller than any other. In fact, the very con- 
trary of Carlyle’s proposition. as to dcath and damp might more fairly 
be upheld. For this, at least, is certain, that the execution of Charles I. 
kindled and nursed for many gencrations, a lasting flame of cant, 
flunkeyism, or whatever else be the right name of spurious and un- 
manly sentimentalism, more lively than is associated with any other 
business in our whole national history. 


Against this I have not a word to say, nor against the two most 
- sensible things which Mr. Morley repeats as his final comment on 
the proceeding; namely, that the execution of the King was, if 
defensible at all, defensible as an act of war, and that if Charles 
had got a chance he would as surely have cut off Cromivell’s head 
as he lost his own. Might he not have added that neither Cromwell 
nor any one of his colleagues in the High Court of Justice troubled 
his head about such things? They put an end to the life of the 
man whom they called Charles Stuart, and thereby unwittingly 
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“accomplished the final ‘act of the Revolution. “is for i imagining ‘that 
.” they had suppressed cant, or even royalism by what they’ did, they 
would have repudiated. such a notion as- firmly as Mr. ; Morley 


“himself. 


One point connected with the trial has been left unnoticed: by Mr. 
Morley, and, so far as I am aware, by every other writer. ‘The Court 


‘and thé men who promoted it did not adjudge Charles to'la mort 


‘sans ‘phrase. They declared him guilty upon a certain definite accu- 


‘sation, namely, of haying taken: arms against the nation when he set 


up: ‘his standard at Nottingham. ‘In other: words, they condemned 


-him as ‘having been the first to employ force to ‘solve a political. 
` question. It is easy té show that their view of the case was historically 
“unsubstantiated, or that the real motive which actuated the conduct 
` of the army in forcing on the trial was the disgust « caused by Charles’ s 
‘trickiness. Their legal plea, for all that, was at least a verbal: “homage 
to the doctrine that force is no remedy. 


In itself the establishment, of this fact is of y no great iinportance. . 


“It becomes important in connection with the later history « of Crom- 


well and of the army which supported him. Mr. Morley dwells, and . 


‘rightly dwells, on the hopelessness of Cromwell’s ‘effort’ to establish 


-good ‘governinent’ by deeds of violence. He recognises that it was f 


_a source of weakness in Cromwell to have been in advance ‘of ‘his. 
‘time, and that all the good that he accomplished depended, on his 


own personality, and was overthrown at. his death, because he never 


succeeded i in embodying his réforms in institutions which the nation 
was willing to accept. . In setting forth this thesis Mr. „Morley s sóme- 
. times makes questionable ‘statements, and at other times lays, down 


_ propositions contradicted by what, at least in my opinion, is Batis- i 
` factory evidence: On, one point, and that, too, one, of the greatest 


. highest degree, | because he is easily led, by his mistaken view of the ` 


_importance,, he’ seems to. nie to be wholly in the wrong, and, having 


his mind set in this matter in the wrong direction, his account.of facts . 
which influence his „judgments is necessarily | inaccurate, in. the 


‘general course of events, .to-accept the false statements of others 


: without enquiry, and to pass over, without notice, the pet state- 


ments of his authorities which make against him. -. 
The point to which I refer is that Mr. Morley has failed not merely 


_ to, appreciate, but even. tò understand; Cromwell’s constitutional 


position, in the years, which intérvened between ‘his victorious return l 


_ from Worcester to the day of his death. His eyes are fixed on 


-Cromwell’s action in breaking up three Parliaments directly and a 


‘fourth indirectly by suffering it, by a hardly justifiable manœuvre, 


“to surrender its authority into his hands. Mr. Morley’s experience 
as a member of Parliament and a Minister of State,, which has enabled 


him to. treat his subject i in many respects with a mastery. for which 


-his readers may well be grateful, has nevertheless led him to blame 
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-too harshly such actions and ideas of Cromwell as collide with 
Parliamentary notions as understood at the end of, the nineteenth 
century. ; : f . 

Before I proceed to criticise, Mr. Morley may be allowed to speak 
for himself (p. 474): f 


The development of the English constitution has in truth proceeded 
on lines that Cromwell profoundly disliked. The idea of a Parlia- 
ment always sitting and actively reviewing the details of administra- 
tion was in his sight an intolerable mischief. It was almost the only 
system against which his supple mind, so indifferent as it was to all 
constitutional forms, stood inflexible. Yet this, for good or ill, is our 
systom to-day, and the system of the wide host of political communi- 
tics that have followed our Parliamentary model, 


Nobody would deny that there is some truth in this way of putting 
the case; my contention is that it is but a half-truth, which is 
notoriously misleading. We may pass over the fact that Cromwell’s 
offer to his first Parliament to submit to its judgment his aims in 
that most secret of all enterprises—the West Indian expedition, is 
an indication ‘that he was not so hostile as Mr, Morley supposes to 
the reviewing by Parliament of the details of administration. It is 
Mr. Morley’s notion that Cromwell was contending in the 17th 
century against the development of the constitution on the lines it 
followed ‘in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries which I regard 
as untenable. What, according to my view of the case, he really did 
was to attempt prematurely to bring into existence the main prin- 
ciples of our present constitution, and to fail partly because his’ effort 
was premature—partly because he attempted to get his way by force 
instead of by persuasion. are 

One sentence of Mr. Morley’s will show even more plainly than the 
preceding extract what his position is. In pleading for his opinion 
that it would have been better if Cromwell had allowed the remnant 
of the long Parliament to maintain its leadership in its own way, he 
tells us that, “ whatever else is to be said, it is well to remember that 
“to condemn the Rump ”—a title, by the way, that was never heard 
of till after Cromwell’s death—“is to go a long way towards con- 
“demning the revolution” (p. 353). My case is that it does. 
nothing of the sort, for the simple reason that the revolution was at 
an end, at least till the re-constitution of an independent executive— 
protectoral or royal—brought about its revival. What Cromwell 
had to face was not merely a Parliament guilty of irregularities and 
arbitrary conduct, but a Parliament consisting of a single House, 
absolute master of the executive, and subject to no check of any 
kind, either from any constitutional body outside it, or—what is far 
more important—from the nation itself. ‘Is it possible to hold that 
in combating the pretensions of such an assembly as this, Cromwell 
whatever may be said of the means he employed—was acting in 
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econtravention to the spirit. of the later constitution? Are the 
‘supremacy of the House of Commons and the. British constitution 
convertible terms even at the present day? Is it not the fact that 
the moment that the supremacy of the nation was assured in 1689, 
it set itself to work to strengthen the checks on that very supremacy 
of the House of Commons? ‘The Toleration Act itself was almost as. 
notable for its removal of a considerable part of the. religious 
difficulty from the purview of the House of Commons as it was for 
the relief which it gave to conscientious dissentients from the 
national church. Then came the Triennial, ultimately the Septennial, 

Act, cutting at the root of that power of self-perpetuation to which 
Cromwell most- strongly objécted. And all this in addition to tho 
power of dissolution exercised by the Crown, on the advice of 
Ministers, and the power-of rejecting Bills exercised by the House 
‘of Lords. Yet if there were no more to be said than this, Mr. Morley 
might reply that, after all, the Mouse of Commons of the present day 
is—if not quite a sovereign assembly—at least something very 
like a sovereign assembly. It calls Ministers to account and on 
occasion breaks down the resistance of the House .of Lords. - My 
position is that the guardian of the constitution is the nation and not 
the House of Commons; and that the checks on the sovereignty | of a 
single House, which Cromwell desiderated, are to be found in the 

national conscience. Mr. Morley would at once admit that the House 
of- Commons is now absolutely incapable of shutting up Roman_ 
Catholic or Baptist places of worship, and of hanging Roman 
Catholic priests or Baptist ministers for the performance of their 
religious duties. He would also admit that it is incapable 
of forcing through the House of Lords a Bill prolonging its own 
sitting for twenty or thirty years. Its incapacity, however, lies in 
the overwhelming resistance which would be opposed to such designs, 
by the constituents of the members, with whom they are constantly 
in touch, and who know, through a free Press, what those members 
àre saying and doing from day to day. The power of rejection by 
the House of Lords and the power of dissolution by Ministers are 
merely pieces of machinery adapted—more or less satisfactorily— 
to securing that the sense of the constituencies is carried out in such 
great matters, ‘If Cromwell had been able to secure the intervention 
of the nation só minded as it now is, he would, so, far as I can see, 
have raised no objection to the existence of a powerful single House. 

-At all events, the question is of no practical importance for an 
explanation’ of his character and policy., Cromwell’s part in the. 
matter was, not that he was careless of constitutional forms— 
unless, indeed, the word “ forms ” be interpreted in the most: limited 
sense—but that he was inspired by the full constitutional spirit. 

Up to January 30, 1649, he threw his force into the struggle 
against an arbitrary King ; alter that date he threw his force into 
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-the struggle against an arbitrary Parliament. The part was too 
complete to be filled by any man then living. Cromwell undertook 
the work of two centuries, and we can hardly be surprised, not only 
that he failed, but that he was driven in his haste to ‘have recourse 
to methods which were not merely reprehensible in the eyes of the 


modern politician, but which raised obstacles impeding his own” 


course. He attempted his impossible task in a spirit which even a 
constitutional historian may justly commend, though he may also 
justly criticise the means which the circumstances of the time drove 
him to adopt. His best epitaph from a constitutional as well as 
from every other point of view is Magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

Strong as is my feeling on this matter, I am not without a lingering 
suspicion that Mr. Morley would have come round to my way of 
thinking if he had taken the trouble—or perhaps it would be better 
to say had had time enough on his hands to allow him to take the 
trouble—to master the history of the first Protectorate Parliament. 
What little he tells us of it is merely a hashing up of Carlyle’s 
misrepresentations, whilst of that most interesting struggle between 
Oliver and the Parliament after the departure of the members who 
had refused to acknowledge their constitutional obligation, he has 
nothing whatever to say. The result is that Cromwell’s activity 
after the dissolution—his desiring to maintain the -constitution, so 
far as possible, in accordance with law, and his subsequent progress 
from the position of a law-breaker in defence of the constitution to 
that of a law-breaker in defence of what he conceived to be good 
government—receives no recognition. Not only is the account of 
the years between the dissolution of the first and the meeting of 
the second Parliament inadequate in itself, but it is bolstered up by 
misapprehension of the meaning of evidence which was actually 
before the eyes of the writer. - 

In conclusion, it may be said that, if my view of Cromwell’s con- 
stitulional position be the true one, it will be necessary to revise 
those comparisons with other statesmen which usually wind up 
biographies of Cromwell, and of which Mr. Morley gives us a speci- 
men at the end of his book. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
find a common measure for statesmen, or, for the matter of that, for 
any human beings engaged in the same occupation. What is the 
use, for instance, of asking whether Cæsar or Napoleon or Cromwell 
was.the greater man, until we have made up our minds what value 
is to be put on moral, as opposed to intellectual, aims?’ What is 
more to the purpose is to divide jhe world’s great statesmen into 
two classes, the one in which are to be reckoned those who hare 
accomplished much, because their work was limited to the require- 
ments of their time, and because they refused to take into account 
- the evils which would follow from their success. The other consists 
of those who may be justly styled precursors, whose intellectual 
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view is wider, and who are prompt to-discover the mischiefs which 
follow from ico absolute a devotion to any line of action in one 
direction. Of the former type are the Cæsars, the Richeliéus and 
the Napoleons. Of the latter is Cromwell and whoever else is worthy 
of a place beside him. For my own part, if I were to venture on a . 
comparison’ between the great Protector and any other human being, - 
it would be, as at present advised, to draw attention to the similarity 
between the position he occupies in the world of politics with that 
occupied ‘by Bacon in the world of ‘science. Bacon’s methods are 
. thought by all scientific men to have been as contemptible as those of 
Cromwell ‘are regarded by.all men conversant with. political life: 
“Yet the well-known comparison of Bacon with Moses Pizgah behold- 


‘ing with far-reaching vision the Promised Land which he might 


never enter, holds. good for Cromwell as well- . After vhe 
had been many years in his grave, posterity might awake 
to the fact that be had@ been in the- right, whilst his ` 
assailants had been in the wrong.. As matters stood: in 
the seventeenth century, Cromwell’ had to maintain’: his’ power , 
by the sword, with the result that, after a lapse of two: centuries 
and a half, even Mr. Morley, whose judgment may’ almost 
invariably be trusted when he has the facts of a case fully before 
his eyes, is so dazzled by the glitter of that martial weapon that he , 
has not even seen the necessity of searching for those facts -on which 
any full estimate a the Protectorate is yet to be based. : 


‘SAMUEL Ganon. 


THE CRUCIFIXION AND THE WAR IN THE 
CREATION.—I. 


XTE have considered the law of struggle and associated it with 
suffering. We have affirmed of suffering that it is a 
primary principle in the creation, rooted in the original 

plan of things as struggle is. Weehave seen the light which the 
Crucifixion casts on this cloud over nature. We now associate 
struggle and suffering with service, and we shall sce now the lustre 
which the Crucifixion casis on service, thus redeeming the honour 
of nature, 


SUFFERING A SERVICE. 


In the law of effort, battle, suffering appointed to all living, is 
inlaid the dignity of service. Darwin and Wallace omitted this 
principle in their scheme of nature, and darkened it by the omission, 
which has required apologies from them. Apology notwithstanding, 
a cloud of sadness has come over our culture because of the visible 
inhumanity in its method. Drummond had not time given him 
to develop this element of service, though it was in him to do it. 
The needs of our situation require that we lay an emphasis on the 
honour which service gives to suffering, and so make nature 
authentic and credible to us. Evolutionary science is a truncated 
thing when we do not include man in the scheme of nature and 
read the Creation with meanings which have been unfolded in him. 

With the advent of the animal in nature, we find vegetation taxed 
for service. The early pronounced animal is of the grass-feeding 
order, the herbivore, whose food is plant-life. Grass, herb and leaf 
are now yielding service and the idea of service shows itself in the 
contents of nature, though we cannot call this misty infancy a 
sacrifice. The flesh-feeding creatures, the carnivores, follow the 
herbivores, and now sheep and deer have to die to feed them, and 
blood is shed, and battles are fought, and altars are raised for sacri- 
fice. In sex and generation love appeared, and from it is evolved love 
to God; in nutrition and food appear service, and from it is evolved 
service to God. Love and service reached a sublime climax in the 
crucifixion of Christ; and the sacrament of our thankfulness for 
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this love and service fittingly takes its symbolism from physiology, 
“Take, eat, this is My body ; drink ye all of it, for this i is My blood 

“of the New Testament.’ 

Two elements may be discerned in- the service of suffering; a 
general altruism, which benefits interests other than our own—the 
other-regarding ethics; a vicarious altruism which puts on the 
innocent the suffering die to the injurious—a spiritual ethics. We 
have spoken of the august death on Calvary as a Cause; we now 
come to speak of it as a Service, and that severe form of service which 


. we know as a Sacrifice. These are three facets of the same truth; 


cause is the scientific facet; service the ethical facet; sacrifice is 
the religious facet; these three combined give us the true vision of 
the mystery and the tenderness which surround the sanctuary of our 
being. 
The death of Christ has been a service of uncomputed worth, for 
the simple and visible reason that it has organised a new religion, a 
new ethics, a new civilisation—and all out of the old, not rejecting, 
but fulfilling antiquity, taking in hand the advanced races, giving 
them a history, and bringing them to be where they are to-day in 
the Western world. 
` We shall now look into the scheme of service in the suffering of 
the martyr, the soldier, and the industrial toiler in the light of the 
crucifixion and of evolutionary science. 

The immediate and most emphasized response to the vicarious 
suffering of the crucifixion is the evolution of the martyr enthusiasm. 
We see this daring temper in the Greek world in the person of 


‘Socrates and in the Hebrew world in Jeremiah. We find this exalted 


affection in Moses, when he said, “ O this people have sinned a great 
“sin and have made them gods of gold, yot now, if Thou wilt forgive 
“their sins—and if not, blat me, I pray Thee, out of the book which 
“Thou hast written.” 

But it is exceptional in the ancient world; it had not an atmo- 
sphere active enough to expand in, We now see it as the common 
property of masses of men and women, in every grade of culture, 
young and old. It was the birth of a rejuvenated loyalty and service. 
Mr. Lecky says of this new-born enthusiasm: “ Men seemed indeed 
“to be in love with death.”* Nero and his base minions set fire to 
Rome in a drunken sport, and Providence transfers this crime on to 
the innocent Christians of the city, who are the pioneers of a new 
age—a strange proceeding in the judicial arrangements of this world. 
But we understand it from the crucifixion of Christ, and it has a 


- similar transcendent force. The martyrs, dressed in shirts of pitch, 


are burning in room of the criminals, reflecting the light of the 
erucifision and lighting the secen and unseen universe. with the 
viearious principle, putting the two worlds into a quivering sympathy. 


* « History of European Morals,” vol. I., p. 391, where is a-record of some sufferers, 
e 
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The martyr service has come to stay. Stephen is the first martyr 
in the roll which has not yet closed, and the evolutionist asks: What . 
is the outer relation to which this inner relation has been adjusted ? 
The Domitian bloodshed followed in quick succession to the Neronian ; 
in the persecution of Trajan, Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was 
thrown to the wild beasts. Under the pious Marcus Aurelius came 
the horrors in which the holy Polycarp in Smyrna, and the gentle 
Blandina in Syria, perished; and then the atrocities of the Decian 
and Diocletian period, which the Church survived only by reason of 
the martyr resistance and resolution. From the Roman period to 
the Albigenses, and John Huss, and the inquisition in Spain, and 
Cranmer and Latimer in England, and Hamilton and Wishart in 
Scotland, and the Covenanters, and the Huguenots, to the natives of 
Madagascar in our own day, we have the unbroken martyr succession. 
When the evolutionist asks the question of adjustment, he finds 
that the martyr service is but slumbering in all men who are respon- 
sive to the Crucifixion, and is ready to obey the call that summons it 
to action. It has been the most active force in our world. The tran- 
scendent resistance it has offered has turned the scale in great epochs, 
and shaped new epochs, and changed the aspect of the world. The 
blood of the martyrs has rightly passed into a proverb as the seed of 
new epochs of history. 

` Pliny, one of the most cultured of the Romans, could only account 
for the martyr spirit by an obstinacy of temper. He is excusable, 
- in the dim dawn of that period, as were the historians and philo- 
sophers of the day who did not see the meaning or guess at the 
future of Christianity. Gibbon takes a cold look upon the martyr 
and minimises the number of victims of the Roman persecution in 
order to evade the real meaning of the martyr spirit. Here is a 
startling spectral phase of human life, which has also become per- 
sistent, and the historian who stands at the sources of it does not 
know where it has come from nor what its adjustments are. The 
simple account of this failure is that historians undertake their work 
without the one equipment which is necessary for the task. They 
are not, like the makers of history, in communication with the 
unseen universe and with the Crucified Christ therein. They have 
no personal acquaintance or communion with the capital forces 
working in humanity, and even look upon them as superstition, and 
as they deal with the facts resulting from this intercourse of forces 
they can only reach their true meaning by a happy hit, and as often 
miss it. Historians do not see the ocean for the surf on the surface. 
But for the martyr temper, evoked by the Crucifixion, Christianity 
had been drowned in blood in the first three centuries, and whatever 
- else there might have been, there would not have been the particular 
history of these two thousand years; but for the martyr the Reforma- 
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tion had not survived to us, nor had the rationalism been born Wich 
` dréw a new type of thought out of Medizvalism. 

The suffering of the martyr is conspicuously a supreme service,. 
and it is a key to the forces which have. constructed the social order 
of the modern world. Duty has never been more loyally done,. ` 
nor self-sacrifice more heroically endured, nor conscience more: . 
_ sternly obeyed. It has been an energy which has pushed religions, , 

causes, civilisations into victory. The martyr affection keeps open 

the richest vein. in our nature. The profound canon, of life is that- 
` “the amount of power an organism expends is the correlate or-equi-. 

“valent of the power that has been taken into it from without.”*- 
` Beyond all dispute, the martyr power expended in the service, of the. 
world is the equivalent of the power of the Crucifixion received from. 
the supernatural world with which it is in correspondence. . Never, 
were communications from the glorified Christ received with such- 
force of impact or answered with such force of response. The martyr: 
gives the law to all service as the Crucifixion gives the law to, him.. 

It looks a long way from the martyr’s service tò the soldier's 
service; but many things have happened -since we had -put this, 
distance between martyr and soldier.’ The biologist places them. ini’ 
the same class and sees them animated: by the same principle : of 
effort, battle, suffering. Militarism in its primeval .character is a 
service of suffering. It is not every year that the martyr ‘hears the 
càll to the stake nor the soldier the call to arms. Every nation keeps 
a standing army, which should be educated, not into the glory of arms; 
but into: the law of sacrifice. Every Christian nation has, in secret, 
a standing army of martyrs ready to be called out, strictly. educated 
in the law of sacrifice. The crisis comes when the bugle sounds:- 
“To the altar of sacrifice,” and the soldier mounts: the altar. of . 
` sacrifice. War is redeemed from carnage by the principle ‘of: 
sacrifice, as is the struggle of all nature. “The martyr’s service is 
given directly to religion, and by implication to-.country and: 
‘civilisation and generations to come;.the soldier’s service-is given 
directly to country and by implication to religion and civilisation. snd. 
generations to come. - 

Bishop Hamilton struck the true keynote of the biology. of. war. in 
‘his prayer on the occasion of the Crimean War, “O Lord of Hosts, 
“by Whose permission nation rises against nation.” By permission 
of an operating principle, both ‘sides in a-conflict of arms ara 
baptized in blood to rise into a newness of life; the heroic virtues are- 
developed, and the supernatural is stimulated j nations examine their 
faults and dangers, and see the fissures that have been opened ; they 
rise or sink by the method of war; always find their level. War 
is a sacrificial institution which -determines the course of- history; 
in a great war nations stand at the parting of the ways. 

ia Mr, ‘Spencers eae of Biology,” p. 57. 
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In every war both sidés are commonly right; it is a competition 
of interests, and each side knows ils own interests and fights for 
them. On the surface, it is almost always a conflict of political 
ambition or commercial interest or national honour; but underlying 
these are ideals and a civilisation which it is the secret interest of the 
Power developing human affairs to promote. The issues which 
slowly emerge lead to these ideals and this civilization; but they who 
suffer do not see them. ‘President Kruger and the Volksraad make 
pathetic figures. They saw clearly that a frank franchise given to 
the British would in time have swamped the burgher vote, and 
though Boer and British would have equal rights they would be on 
unequal terms of rivalry. Other ambitions of far-reaching con- 

sequence had also fired their minds, fostered by the new wealth. 
” On the other side it had come to this, that Lord Salisbury demanded 
the same rights for our countrymen which we gave to the Dutch in 
our colonics: ; while our general position in South Africa demanded 
this equality. It was on the superfitial question of the franchise 
that the war began; but beneath it lay an ulterior question whether 
the future of South Africa should be developed under Boer or Anglo- 
Saxon ideals. A war pronounces the verdict of conflicting ideals. 
The crucifixion of Christ decided for the Western world whether 
the Christian or the Hebrew and Roman ideals should construct its 
future society. 

We are the dominant Anglo-Saxon race, gifted with that large 
sympathy which gives us our destiny to rule nations, and which has 
ordained us to Imperialism, which is the service entrusted to us. 
We are naturally infected with the pride of prosperity, the pleasures 
of wealth, the softness of civilisation and the cloudiness of 
culture; we come perilously near to decadence, and decadence spells 
unfitness for service. In at the core we are sound, but a seamy side 
has been displayed in the Boer war, which points to the infection. 
Our ancient pluck and dash are intact, but the seeing faculty by 
which battles are organized and victories won is clouded. In the 
disastrous mistakes made by our Generals, and in the humiliation 
which has bowed us to the ground, when we saw thousands of our 
officers and men captured by a nation of peasants, it has become 
plain to us that we have suffered moral losses. The War Office did 
not see what was wanted, and our Generals did not know how to 
fight, and threw away their men; they even won battles and lost 
them by not seeing they had won; they ran ‘away from the enemy 
while the enemy were running away from them, as in the awful 
comedy of Spion Kop, the most terrible of our battlefields. Well for 
us that a General was found who could see and see clearly; as 
commonly happens, he was found in the ranks of the Puritan class, 
where Lawrence and Havelock and Gordon were found. 

This weakened vision appears in another direction in the advance 
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of Ritualism, for which the evolutionist finds tho same cause that he 
assigns for military incapacity. The biologist does not quarrel with 
any type of life, when once it shows its credentials. He registers its 


i place in the scheme of nature. The Anglo-Catholic and Puritan 


are two genera of the same order. The Catholic must see what the 
Puritan says, and what is right to say is not wrong to see. Yet it 
is this use of the senses in religion which puts the wide distance - 
between the two types. He who must be assisted to see Chiist by 
crucifix and stations of the Cross, and to hear Him in the voice of 
the priest, and to worship Him in the bread and wine, has a mist over 
his inner faculties. The discerning mind cannot fail to discover this 
mistiness in the recent resolution of the English Church Union, that 
the bread and wine in the Christian sacrament “become verily 
“and indeed the body and blood of Christ; and that Christ. 
“our Lord, present in the same most Holy Sacrament at 
“the Altar, under the form of bread and wine, is to be 
“worshipped and adored.” *This disabling shadow has gone 
far when, in an unrebuked letter, the Bishop of Rochester 
declares that no Churchman can worship truly in the company of 
Nonconformists. This is sheer Brahmanism—the proudest, least 
visional, most philosophical thing in the world. The same retrogres-’ 
sion is also seen in another direction in the prevailing agnosticism, 
which is essentially cloudiness. The unutterable sadness which fell 
on the affluent mind of Professor Huxley as he read the annals of 
humanity in the methods of nature is a pathos of our century, and 
a share in it, more or less, has come the way of all of us. We must 
bear in mind the history of agnosticism, that it was born in the 
sadness of Huxley’s mind, who became the apostle of it This 
sadness cleaves to it, and will always cleave to it. A sincere sadness 


‘is in the nature of things a cloudiness, and the more thoughtful 


the agnostic the heavier will be the pressure of the cloud. When 
existence is a gloom, there is no enthusiasm for man or anything ~ 
that belongs to him. This is the calamity which befel the Greck 
world in its later history, when altars were raised to the Unknown 
God, and this altar to the Divine Inscrutability has been transplanted’ 
on to English soil. The Greeks, weakened by sadness, fell before 
the Roman legions. Rome was overthrown by the barbarians of the 
north, whose puritanism was described and admired by Tacitus.* 
An, army of agnostics could not fight to any purpose ; 


* Tacitus (Germania, o. 9) thus describes their relations to the unseen: “The 
Germans, however, do not consider it consistent with the grandeur of celestial beings to 
confine them within walls or liken them to the form of any human countenance. They 
consecrate woods and groves, and they apply the names of deities to the abstractions 
which they see only in spiritual worship.” Of their human relations he says: “Their 
marriage code, however, is strict, and indeed no part of their manners is more praiseworthy. 
Almost alone among barbarians they are content with one wife.” Of the men he writes! 
“ They even believe that the female sex has a certain divineness and prescience "—aliquid 
divinum; and of the women: ‘They love not so much the ‘husband as the married 
estate” (c. 18, 8, 19). - 
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for the agnostic, in ‘his gloom and doubt, would: not know 
the cause, ‘the religion, the -civilisation that is worth fighting 
for. The Italian or the Spaniard is beaten in battle because his 
seeing ‘faculty requires the sensuous assistance of the Mass. The 
biologist finds it a supreme fact of life that the military capacity 
and the religious capacity have an intimate relation, contingent on 
the quality of the seeing eye.* Ritualism. and agnosticism have 
captured two sincere types of mind, and sincerity demands respect— 
but they read weakness, what the biologist calls reversion, a lapse 
into medisval gloom and into the Hellenism which. succumbed to 
Roman puritanism. Ritualism and agnosticism are an. anxiety, 
sapping our military capacity. 

At least 50,000 soldiers, taking both sides together, have contri- 
buted a powerful service of suffering to the mission of Britain and 
the progress of the Boer. Their graves are haunting us with a 
message from the Eternal to see to our quality as a nation and to our 
imperialism as a Christianising and civilising power. If our quality 
is allowed to decline, if we do not mend the crack in our armour, 
our mission and the power which goes with it shall be taken from us 
end given io another. Nature labours throughout all her parts, by 
the method of suffering, to produce dominant species. The science 
of biology has forced upon us the conclusion that we obtain superior 
types, and preserve them when obtained, by unceasing conflicts, and _ 
that superior types without this stern condition enter the downward 
grade and revert. Britain can only keep her place and succeed in 
struggle and sacrifice as she keeps her faculty for seeing the unseen 
unimpaired by culture and her moral fibre unsoftened by civilisation. 
For the time, we have been ennobled by this war; our soldiers, peer 
end peasant, have shown the power innate in the stock; we have 
found: seeing generals.. Our imperialism has shown unsuspected 
resources and the colonial fragments have been welded together. 
War has given unity to a race and an empire; and to many it has 
brought searchings of heart. , a2 

The Boer is of an ancient and capable race, beloved for his father’s 
sake and his own patriarchal simplicity, feeding his flocks and herds 
on the wide undulating veldts. He is living in the seventeenth 
century; and his leaders, led on by foreigners, wished to keep him 
there, while they were trafficking in the money of the nineteenth. 

* The Duke of Wellington said that that general won who could see “what was 
happening on the other side of the hill.’ The Hamburger Nachrichten, commenting 
on the capture by the Boers-of the Irish Yeomanry and Militia, observed, * Die 
Sorgloskeit mit der die Englische officiere sich in Feindesland bewegen ist geradezu 
erstaunlich ” ‘(the carelessness with which English officers move about in the enemy’s 
country is simply astonishing), It is not carelessnéss, but sightlessness, the want of 
the eye that sees. The Times, July 25th, in a lender on the capture of a hundred 
Highlanders, ‘writes: ‘While our officers continue to neglect the most elementary 


principles .of their profession, they will continue‘to be outwilted and defeated by the 
common sense of peasant leaders of peasants in inferior force.” “These peasants are 


rs 


puritans who see, 
YOL. LXXVII, 8 K 
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With the cléck two handred years back, this progressing. race were 
naturally . -being :¢orrupted’ by ‘the -cupidity, of: their - rulers, who 
lavishly used the- -gold to reliéve: them of taxes, blinding them ‘to the. 


. venal administration: of their affairs, all which is: ‘abundantly seen in 
-the pride-of the-ultimatum. and the almost silly. arrogance ‘of :the 


speeches. siice the war. and-the: -pretences -by- which .the :Boers have’ 
been lured‘ on to keep: fighting.» The Boer. was. bound to- retrograde; 
but- for the. struggle in-which hg- has ‘been: involved:- Ié will give 
him eyes ta. seo. around:him- and a heart to-wnderstand:that he is not 


, the. only chosen.race; . It’ will:cleanse-his infected mind of ‘the-pride 
of wealth, of arms and óf piety—the pit into which-he.was walking.: 


How little we know what is being done for uss we do.not.see the ` 
seoret ‘destiny, ‘impelling ug; -Hidden from us-ate the.methods ‘of the 
evolutionary ` process’ andthe’ inner intent -of-things.- We are led 
in ways that we have-not:known;. we are being. girded though WE 
know-it not.. We-are being kept in service and ‘used-up-in-it.: We. 
are beginning to-see the rélation of the Crucifixion to. the plan. ‘of the 
creation: before ‘and?after ‘that august sacrifice.: 

i Everyone’: takes. a- prófóund. impression when; he” éonieiilare: „that, 


‘almost every. decisive “movement of nations and epoch of progress 


has ‘been determined by. war,-by the martyr and. the military-species 


“Ob service. . But. for : Leonidas: and -his -valiant ‘three hundred who 


fell at -Thermopyla, Europe: had. been - easternized ;. but for. the. 
campaign under : Moses “and, Joshua’ there- had . ‘been . no : Hebrew. 
nationality in. Canaan and ¢he‘soil: had-been possessed -by the. sterile 
Hivite. and -Périzzite ; ~ ‘but for- the- conquering ‘Legions - there.. had. 
been -no:-Roman empire. ` The: wars of the .Crusaders -lasted i two: 
centuries, and: cost: at least.a- million of lives ‘in what on. the stirface 
was- romantic: struggle; but they saved. Europe. from. _pecoming, 
Mehommedan:and preserved'feudalism from reverting’ to slavery.a and 
made. it. more- genial.. The Thirty.: Years’ War maintained the. 


Reformation for’ us, or we:-had-been this day. i in‘ the shroud of: the 


middle age. It required the bloody ‘field -of Waterloo. to restore 
Europe: to the’ normal condition- which had been disturbed- by 
Napoleon: : It. required; the. sactifice-of 600,000:lives. to cutout the. 
cancer of-slavery: from the- social institutions’ of America. and ‘to, 
restore-the: Angld-Saxon.of the States to wholesomeness, - The blood, 
of.300;000 citizens: was-needed for disjéinted Germany: to-know itself 
a nation with an ideal and message.in the European family.: The 
awful disaster of the Sepoy Mutiny-abolished the, effete East India, 
Conipany. In the Greco-Turkish ‘War. Greece discovered.the seamy: 
side of her nationality; which led ‘to her disastrous defeat. . 
Two-corregtions of-our habitual thought. have now become impera» 
tive. The theologian: must surrénder thé -currént notion that’ the: 


. world is under.a, foreign administration, usurped by-a Power, ‘known. 


as Satan, hostile to Almighty God, wlio lias defeated ‘the ce plan’ 
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of the Creation, and that the Almighty is now overruling the usur- 
pation .by a penal process over men and animals, and is waiting for 
an opportune future to introduce a new heavens and a new earth. 
The historian must surrender his office of critic and censor of the 
evolutionary economy, and his likes and dislikes about the course 
human affairs have taken. In many histories which are written we are 
always hearing the regret that the historian has not had the manage- 
ment of men and things, for then they would have gone the right 
way. This notion may not be in black and white on the pages; it 
is always behind them and on the lips of the thought. The historian 
must surrender himself to facts and take count of the service of 
suffering. as a primary principle, and sec it in the light of the Cruci- 
fixion, which has been notably one of the greatest forces in the 
evolution of the social structure of the modern world. We do well 
to heed the irony in the wit of the King of Castile, who regretted 
that he was not present at the creation, for he could have given 
_ advice. ° 

Mr. Morley is an eminent statesman, and he has lately spoken ab 
Cambridge on the Boer War as “this hidéous carnage in men, with 
“its bond waste of desolate homes, orphan children, widowed wives 
“and broken hearts,” and summed it up: “a hellish panorama.” 
This sort of speech appeals to the gentler sentiments of our nature 
and passes amongst us as a just feeling towards war. On the al 
of plague and famine at least a million of men, women and children 
have been sacrificed in India dyring the last three years. On the © 
altar of the Black Death, in 1848, nearly two millions were sacrificed, 
half of the whole population of England. On the altar‘of the plague, 
in 1666, 100,000 Londoners were-sacrificed. In 1885, 80,000 persons 
died of cholera in Spain. If war is not an altar of service and 
sacrifice, plague and famine are a hideous carnage on a huge scale, 
enacted by the Great Inscrutability. But this comes of the 
humanism which pulls down the altar of sacrifice and puts 
up another to the . Unknown God, which sees no future 
to sacrifice as it sees no resurrection to the crucifixion, which 
must go on to speak of the hellishness of nature, and this the 
more inevitably as the years bring us the softness of civilisation and 
the tedium of culture. It looks as if we should not endure hardness, 
except as good soldiers of Jesus: Christ. 

We are just now face to- face with a formidable conflict. “We 
have coaxed and coerced the Chinese to come into the intercourse of 
nations, The expansive impulse of the Western nations and the 
jealous conservatism of the Eastern nations, the improvement of vast 
tracts of the earth’s surface lying waste in Chinese hands, the exchange 
of the wealth of West and- Hast, the advance of vast populations 
held tight in the grip of tradition, the Western contempt of Eastern 
races—these are factors in the struggle which will bring to the altar 
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‘the sacrifice of tens of thousands of lives. The Chinese are justified 
in their resistance to the West- ‘by reason of.the customs of a sacred 
antiquity; Europe is justified in dn interference which passion ‘has 
precipitated and covetousness has stained. War alone will- settle 
the questions. Within the last five years Wwe have had the Grèco- 
Turkish War, the “ChinesezJ: apanese War, the Spanish-American War, 
the Soudan War, the Boer War, and now we are threatened with a 
vast conflagration, All history is a “hidedus carnage,” i a “horrid 

“waste.” This is modernism, ‘which has lost its way for want of - 

religious science, having lost the guidance of the PEDRET praa 
- of the crucifixion and the resurrection. 

Thus the profession of arms and the inevitableness of war. are _ 
‘brought into relation with the primeval principle of suffering as.the 
‘method of progress. . The soldier dying’ on the battlefield isa 
sacrifice on the altar ‘of this principle ; and his departing spirit, 
‘regenerated in a baptism of blood, is borne with the’ Dead March:on 

_ the organ of the cannon and the fluting of the bullet into the:battle- 
ments which overlook these plains.. The sorrow of the widow ‘and 
‘thé sadness‘of the orphan are a gift’ of service.to the future of .the 
nation, and they ‘have their reward. The battlefield’ is lit up 
with the fire’ of ideals; and as the light falls upon the soldier’s* grave 

and the mourning home we are all ennobled. The mandate from the 

“graves of our countrymen, and of the bright-youth given to death, is : 
Sénd the emissaries of religion and civilisation abroad, be strong in 
this imperialism, speak aloud the message! We may be sure, from. ” 

‘the sacrifice ‘offered, that the consciousness of our mission. had 

. become dull in the heavy air of-our prosperity and prestige.. They 
‘who have fallen on the African veldt and’ we whose homes have been 

- shadowed are suffering vicariously from the trail of evil. in “the 
land, and at the same time carrying forward the mission of our 
race.: ' The message of Britain is to give to every man the right to 
be himself, to set the divine free in every clime, to make all mén 
equal; to invite the nations to the open door. All our colonies have 
wakened up to this imperialism, It makes a noble spectacle, perhaps 

` the noblest of this century, this army of ours in South Africa, and its 
chivalrous Commander, and the ambulance, and the mae oa) and, the 
graves of peer and peasant on the African sands. 

_ _ We look on_your graves, ye martyr soldiers, as the silent bivouac 

“of. the eternal that was in your service, and the shroud of the African . 
dúst- quivers with the boundless hope that was in it, and glitters: 
with the gold of the crown you have received. We shall find strength 
for our service in the tale of your martyred blood, which will. live 

` in the storied urn of a nation’s grateful memory. You have made 
` -deafet to'us the land of our fathers, and greater the empire they 

i founded, and dearer and: greater the Fatherland elsewhere. which’ you 

have won in agony and blood. . The rapture of the battle is your hymn 
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now in the unseen, and it will be the song that will stir a manly 
race to service and sacrifice, by which alone we can preserve the 
heritage of country and empire, and hand it down to the generations 
to come: 

Then from the dawn it seemed there came, but. faint, 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo born of a great city, 


Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 


The informing spirit of war is service, and when this spirit is 
wakened up into consciousness, it deepens the individual life of æ 
people given to commerce and finance. Gold and diamonds are in 
South Africa, but it is time we gave up the vulgar notion that 50,000 
lives have suffered’there for filthy lucre’s sake. It was not to pre- 
serve the traffic.in Jerusalem that Christ died. Of all that happens 
to us suffering has most in it to speal? to us of the secrets of being, 
and of the message entrusted to us, to stir up the elements of 
progress. The routine of buying and selling, the writing of novels, 
the debates in Parliament and county councils, the hearing of 
sermons, the visiting of slums—this useful commonplace of peace has 
its moments of heroism. But it is on the battlefields of death that 
the higher heroism appears. Probably we shall not find the rigtit 
value of the martyr’s and soldier’s service, nor generally the meaning 
of suffering service, till we see with the eye of Tennyson, who 
said of his dying hero :— 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes; * 


till we know each one for himself this deep in the far back and the 
near future, till we know what that means which He spoke Who 
offered the divine service, “ I proceeded forth and came from God,” 
till we know what He said of His mission, “To this end was I born, 
“and for this cause came I into the world.” 

It goes without saying, in the face of these solemnities, that 
excessive armaments, an overbearing militarism, the glory in arms, 
and even exultation in victory—the pride, the vulgarity, the in- 
solence included in the slang word Jingoism—are the disease of the 
principle that suffering is the method of progress—and are a disease 
which kills, It is the disease which is endemic in France, and 
sometimes epidemic, which was subdued at Waterloo and Sedan, and 
which may yet paralyze that unhappy country. 

Peace has its martyrs; our industries show the primeval principle 
of suffering. Railways, mines, the sea, the streets of London, claim 
at least 5,000 victims every year, not to speak of other industries, 
while 16,000 persons were injured in the railway system alone in 
1898. Last year 1,890,000 cases were treated in the hospitals of 

* Passing of Arthur. 
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London, and it is not far from: the mark to say that 10,000 contracted 
disease in tlie strain of labour and died, wounded in the rivalry and 
struggle of industry, died on the battlefield of labour. ' ; 

The Times calculated, in 1885, that in thirty years 40,000 miners 
had been slain in that most necessary of industries, smothered and 
entombed, and a million were.injured.* A Parliamentary Committee, 
in 1893, reported that 71 per cent. of the potters in Stoke-on-Trent 
take lung disease. The phosphorus in match making, the chromate 
of lead in yarn dyeing and calico printing, the naphtha fumes in | 
India rubber factories, the dust of flour-mills, wool combing, stcne 
eutling, nail making, alkali works and white lead works induce ` 
consumption, mania, premature ageing and death. Only recently 
have we become aware of the mor tality i in this war. Over a hundred 
thousand persons herd two in one room in London,. blighting the 
> prime of their youth and girlhood. Only last Parliament we. 
passed an Act .to give seats to girls in shops, and this after 
thousands have aged prematurely and passed on disease to their 
children. We require a list of “ Casualties” such as the War Office 
has lately accustomed us`to, of the. killed and wounded in the toil 
of earning their bread. We should then not hear, what a newspaper 
lately said of our army in South Africa, that it was “rotting away.’ 

This is the lowest order of service, but it belongs to the service 
universal throughout nature. ‘There is a quiet heroism in the patience 
of this warfare, which they know who have lived and worked 
among the masses in city and country. The martyrdom of labour is 
-not a commensurable quantity. Our thinking sorely wants propor- 
tion, and proportion is not tobe had till we see the look of the 
service of the world, as we have seen the service of the Crucifixion, 
glorified on the other side by our’ correspondence with it. The 
industrial toilers themselves require to rise above their humble 
surroundings, and to feel that they are sent into labour and struggle 
for a service whith has Imperial connexions with this and ‘other 
worlds. 


Vicarious SUFFERING THE Hicurst TYPE or SERVICE. 


In our study of suffering as a primary principle, as an education, 
as a service’in the martyr, the soldicr, the toiler, wo have seen under- 
lying it, less or more, the principle of vicariousness. It is involved 
in suffering. It has become luminous and masterful in the death of 

‘Christ, a supreme force, translated into the heavens, there to corre- 
spond with us. 

Vicariousness is shown in lurid distinctness in the dseasetnation of 
the good and great. Assassination, in our social economy, asks for 
interpretation. Within the last five years shock after shock of 
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hofror has struck the civilized world, as President Carnot, the 
Empress of Austria, the Prime Minister of Spain, the King of Italy 
were struck down by the lands of young criminals, and attempts were 
made on the lives of the Prince of Wales and the Shah of Persia. 
These -murders imply a decadence in our civilisation, and the 
murderers represent the sodden rottenness. The noble victims die 
in the room of the ten thousand who are deeply infected with envy 
and jealousy of their betters, and discontent and impatience with the 
moral order. They are substitutionary sacrifices. This vicious 
temper must be rampant in a hundred thousand persons, fast passing 
into criminality, before such sacrifices are offered. They live on, 
and President Lincoln -for America, Lord Frederick Cavendish for 
Ireland, King Humbert for Italy, are sactificed to heal the disorder. 
As they pass into the upper service, their vicarious oblation puts 
the two worlds into a highly sensitive social relation. 

It is a human instinct to perceive great issues in these awful events. 
About the recent murder of the King of Italy, the Times says, 
“ Perhaps -oùt of this tragedy of King Humbert’s death may come 
“the beginning of better days for Italy, and a closer union between 

“sovereign and subjects.” The blood shed is seen to contain a 
reconciling force. The Daily Telegraph writes, “No burial was ever 
“more solemnly attended by the feeling of ages and tle sense of 
“unimaginable time. . . . By the bullet of the assassin, the 
“Italian dynasty has acquired a new title to its heritage—a claim, 
“sad and subtle, but perhaps more significant in its. power over the 
“hearts of men than the profits of diplomacy or the force of 
“arms.” This aims at expressing the antiquity and occuliness of a 
primary pr inciple. 

The service of suffering lets loose forces and funds them in the 
body social. When the suffering is intensely vicarious and the 
victims intensely noble it is a liberation of extraordinary force. This 
view enables: us to interpret the assassination of the good and the 
great in the moral economy. Though: sacrifice is the most ancient 
and ‘universal of ceremonies, it has long wanted saying that the basal 
principle’ of the universe is Sacrifice, of which the ceremony was but 
a picture. The -atmosphere in which this truth has become a hope, 
a promise, a calm and permanent influence, was created by the 
cfucifixion’ of Christ, because there we find it translated into tho 
unseen universe which surrounds and actuates the seen. 

The crisis in which-our Lord’s death took place was brought about 
by-a conjunction of Hebrew, Greek and Roman civilisation, each in 
a state of decomposition, and each holding a select humanity for 
progress forward. The decaying society crucified Christ, and the 
crucifixion drew out the selection into daylight. It is one of the 
larger triths-of biology thatin every period of degeneration there is 
a higher ‘type -preparing which finds its opportunity and asserts 
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itself, and this is the hope i in the ever-recurring. process of deteriora- 
tion which terminates in extermination of type. . Indeed, what looks 
_like disappearance is the appearance of a new type. The. penal 
suffering which should have been borne by the decadent-society. was 
laid on Christ and by His stripes—the environment of His sufferings 
~—the hidden selection was-drawn .out and fixed into the. social 
economy, and the salyable- -portion of jthe decomposing society was 
‘preserved. - The Hebrew of the day had become ‘a canting -Pharisee 
- and a pallid scribe of commonplace; the Roman of the day a cynic 
and a sensualist who had smothered the primary instincts, and.asked, 
“ What is truth?” The idealism of the Greek was-diseased, and. his 
perplexed ‘insight saw only an Unknown God. “Had Christ appeared f 
in Athens or Rome; the same doom had been his;; it was.vicarious _ 
_ -suffering ‘at its highest. - He passed into the Unseen carrying: ‘the - 
sympathy and authority of this substitutionary service, -and ‘ever 
- since, where the Christian straip is found in souls, they have seen ‘the 
chastisement of. their peace laid’ on Him, and in His sympathy, : 
. carrying .our ‘sorrows and: bearing our sicknesses, aoe liave’ meen 
healed. - t 
Vicarious suffering is a profound sad fertile force of service, and 
its adjustment has always been with the unseen universe, and in‘our - 
: day, more ‘specially with the crucifixion of Christ. But it is “not, 
. punishment.. It is here that our theology has got loose from facts 
and misrepresents itself. Coerced by the medimval-idea that all 
suffering is punitive, and misled by an unnatural use'of the- word 
punishment, it has missed its way. iWe punish the ‘guiltys” their 
sufferings are punitive. You cannot punish the innocent; to apply 
the word punishment to their sufferings is to misuse the word. - The 
` sufferings of the guilty are transferred to the innocent, not as’ punish- 
. ment but .as.a:service in the.- moral - “government. Suffering’ is - 
imputable . because, first, it is a ‘primary principle in -the creation, 
and, ‘secondly, because it is a service; but it.is not. imputable 
as: punishment. Suffering, when a ‘vicarious. service; is rendered 
by the good, -the noble, the holy.. .We have only to admit suffering 
` as a primary principle, which it really is, and to know it a Servite, 
which it plainly- is, and then we right- our a of vicarions, 
hereditary, transferred suffering. > E 
Drummond : has - said -justly that) Darwin, by inging exclissive 
emphasis on the struggle to live, put nature out of focus. ‘Leaders of 
. thought can do no otherwise if. they are.to get their message uttered. 
When Drummond- placed alongside the selfish struggle the unselfish 
struggle to get others.to live he. brought nature nearer into focus., 
But the optical secret. is not found till we accept suffering as.-a - 
primary principle in the creation,.and as a service ; and ‘substitu- 
tionary. suffering. as- tho highest quality: of ‘service.’ .Till we.set up 
_ the altar of. sacrifice i inour love, and send. up into the heavens the 
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burning incense of our reconciliation with the struggle, the suffering, 


and the service inlaid in our place in nature, we shall not put the 
meanings of things into position. The malady of the modern world 
is the sadness of not knowing what it all means, the result of which 
is a fatal despair. The modern altar is in communication with the 
altar not made with hands in the unseen on which Christ lays daily 
the oblation of His suffering. From this occult intercourse, there 
comes down. the ages the appeal, “ I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
“ by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
“holy, acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service.” This 
is the freshened service of reason, in which reason has found enough 
of the meanings of things to rest on and to revive with a new zest 
that pleasure in living which also is one ef the elementary principles 
in the creation. . 

Until lately wo had discovered only original sin in the ground of 
our nature; a few years back, original goodness was admitted into 
the sacred premises. It has long wanted saying that Suffering is 
also original in the creative idea, for the education of the individual 
and the humanity of the future, and the interests of the larger 
universe. In this season, when graves and griefs are speaking to 
us, and the whole nation is mortified with a sense of incapacity, 
having escaped within a little from serious perils, this primitive 
‘element and its lessons should find their way more easily into 
recognition. Service is the final reason for which we are sent here, 
suffering is an order of service, and vicarious suffering generates the 
most potent forces of service. 


Tris Socran orcs IN CORRESPONDENCE. 


It is worth remarking that a whole important side of the literature 
of early Christian experience is steeped in the feeling that there is a 
War in the creation which requires a service of suffering from the 
creature. The thought that each man has his share in a redeemed 
future for himself and the race, on which calls of suffering will be 
made, to be faithfully paid in the martyr temper, is one of the 
distinctive notes which the Crucifixion has supplied to the New 
Testament. -The diction which clothes this thought is as original 
as the thought, an originality from which the theologian and the 
preacher shrink; only the poet hovers about it with mystic ques- 
tionings, like the moon gleaming upon us through a spray of mist and 
awakening a dream of thoughts for which there is no language: 

Lord Jesus, are we one with Thee? 
O height, Q depth of love; 

Thou one with us upon the tree, 
We one with Thee above. 

Paul writes that he had rated all things at nothing that he might 
know Christ and the power of the Resurrection, that he might partake 
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of. the virtue in, His- A and have: -his Tife conformed ti zthe - 
principle of service and sacrifice in His “death.” ‘Again, “We sare, 
“the children of -God, heirs’ of God, and joint ‘heirs with 
“Christ, if so be that we suffer with Him ‘that "we may ‘be 
“ glorified together.”t ‘Suffering -has -been ‘transplanted ' from -the 
life of God ae our ‘history, and we come into our. estate in’ the-future 
by accepting the pain of service and sacrifice. ‘Again,” “T rejoice’ in 
“my sufferings for you and fill up that/which is béhind: of the afflic- 


`“ tions of Christ; for His body’s sake, which-is the Churck.”{- The 


creation is moving towards a future which- requires’ suffering’ for its 


`- fruition. Christ has made the master offering,’ and each one òf us 


has to‘ bring ‘his little oblation óf suffering to-the altar and into ‘the 


`. common stock, towards’ the'fulfilling of'the‘ future. 


+ Peter writes: “Do not speak of the/fire through which ‘you must 
“pass your triab as something foreign and abnormal, as. if you did 
“not know the terms of suffering on Which you are entertainéd -on 
“earth, but’ rejoice. that-in your sufferings you ‘find yourself in the 
*-same-service'as the sufferings’ of Christ.”|| John writes: «I, John; 
“who-am also your brother and companion in tribulation-and-in the 


“Patmos, for, the- word of God and- the testimony of Jesus.”§_ Tiä- 


- “kingdom and patience of Jesus aah was im the isle ‘that is ‘called 


nature species ‘have-come ‘irito their kingdom i in-sore travail, the races 


_ of men: have come into their kingdom in a travail-as “niuch “more . 


explains the idea. 


tragic as it has been conscious, and- now, in the medium of the Üruċi- 
fixion, we discern that suffering is a service, and-we are companions “ 


. in the kingdom of the patience and tribulation: of Jesus Christ,- com- 


panions in a large system of suffering | into which the natural passes. 

It was the suffering servant, in a severe service in fellowship with 
the Crucified Lord, who concluded an argument on the War ofthe 
creation: with an anthem of victory: |“ Who shall separate’ us. from 


. ‘the love of Christ? Shall oppression, or straits, or persecution,” or 


“ famine, or poverty, -or solitude, or perils, ‘or sword P. As it is “written, 
“for Thy sake, in the interests of God’ and ‘man, ‘we are. accounted 
“as sheep for sacrifice. ` Nay, in all these things we are more “than 
“conquerors through Him-Who hath loved us. For I am persuaded 





= that neither death nor life, nor angels, - nor “printipalities, ° nor 


“powers, nor things’ present, nor things to come,’ nor height, nor 
“depth, nor any created-element shall be able to separate. us from 
“the love of God: which is in Christ ma = 


_ * Philippians HL, 10. : + Romans VIL, 17; f Colossians I., 24, 


(1 Peter IV.,12. The Greek words; twice rendered strange’ hold two different idess, the 
one, to be or speak as & foreigner; and ‘the other, the entertainment of-a guest who may be 
a foreigner. The middle clause may be rendered as if you entertained a guest who was a 
stranger. This brings 6ut the inner meahing he the thought; the paraphrase in the text 


§ Revelation I. 19. T Romans VIE., 35-39, 
5 S ; 
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DEATH tar Last SERVICE.. 


We are now in sight of the meaning in the dread suffering 
which precedes death. Death is the last suffering, service 
and sacrifice, and results in a select life in the hereafter. The whole is 
not told when we speak of our relation to the hither side of death, 
but it is that relation which the Crucifixion affects; the farther side 
is lit up by the Resurrection. 

There are two facts associated with this side of death which are 
commonplace enough, but they cast deep shadows over our world. 
These facts are, first, that the vast majority of the race are not 
allowed to arrive at the ripeness which reason requires, but are 
hurried out of lite in youth and the mid-time of their day; second, 
that the way into death is mostly by painful, loathsome, prolonged 
disease or by merciless violence. These are not rational methods ; 
and we dare not 'call them irrational, for that would be to break with 
science as well as with reverence. We pronounce them ultra-rational 
or supernatural. The Crucifixion, by annexing the natural to, the 
supernatural, makes them distinctly and definitely reasonable. 

Every generation is moved by pathetic instances of the unnatural- 
ness of nature in the ministration of death. Frederick Walker was 
a genius of art who united the sense of beauty and style wilh a 
feeling for form, which turned everything he touched into a thing 
of beauty, such as the boy at the “ Plough” and the man with the 
oars at the “Ferry.” He died at the age of thirty-five. Professor 
Robertson Smith, of Cambridge, was an encyclopaedia of knowledge ; 
and he died shen barely in middle life, with the promise of his 
genius unfulfilled. The Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer succeeded him 
as Professor of Arabic, and he went out as a missionary to Arabia, 
and there died when he was little more than thirty. The Emperor 
Frederick of Germany was only nine months Ruler of the Empire 
he had helped to build up from its foundations, a wise, good, ripe 
man, and he was taken away in middle life, and the regenerated 
empire is entrusted to a youth. The mother of three children dies 
while giving birth to a fourth, and she is a pearl of a woman, but 
nature does not care for human worth, and casts it into the waste, 
though it is much needed in the interests of infant life. These are 
samples of what takes place everywhere, as if nature foolishly paid 
her dividends to death out of capital, to wreck herself at last. There 
is an altruism in this startling brevity; death speaks to us, wide 
circles are moved by the death of the artist, the professor, the 
missionary, the Emperor. The widowed‘ heart keeps saying to 
itself: “ My Arthur, whom I shall not see till all my widowed race be 

‘run,” and turns into a poem of grief and love and hope, waiting to 
be unwidowed by death. But reason has her rights; and that men 
should be sacrificed when life was entrancing to them, in order to 
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make of the living a a poet or seer, is hot a rational method, except 
we see it as a service with a ‘future, such as the crucifixion was. 

. When tlie'death of Christ at the age o thirty was transmuted into © 
a mighty force, and He took up in tle supernatural a service of- 


_ communication with the natural world, lit was asserted to us witha 


new vividness that the two worlds are continuous.’ Years, short or 
long, do not affect the continuity any more than the Atlantic affects | 
the continuity, of the business of thej old and new world. “An 
untimely death, when it affirms the intimacy of the seen’ and the 
unseen, does not shock us with a sense of irregularity. .The death of 
Christ was a vivid experiénce of co-operation in the affairs of the 
two worlds; the arrangements of the two are continuous. When 
Nature is enlarged to make ‘one whole|of the seen and: unseen, an ` 
untimely death, which is irregular and irrational when seen from. - 
this side, -becomes regular and rational ‘when seen from the ‘other 


;¿ side.. The same exigency whigh ‘brought us here takes us there; 


the why and how of.the-one are no more a question for reason: than 

the other. As places were waiting an wanting’ us here, so places 

are waiting and wanting us there. This heightened relation has 

come to us from-the death of Christ at the age of thirty, which ‘Tias, 
bound the natural and the ultra-naturali spheres into one whole. | 

` The other austere fact of death to which we have been reconciled 

by the death of Christ is the way of. diese and’ casualty which lead 

in an unseemly manner into that ever open door. ‘It is not 

necessary to harrow our- mind with ithe, long inventory of the 


‘diseases which Nature keeps in store by: which to dismiss us from 


the body. We may be instructed by dne fact, that 70,000 persons 


- are ‘delivered by consumption to death|every year, and by another 


fact that one person out of every twelve after the age of forty’ is 
doomed to'die of the awful disease of cancer. If we had a measure - 
to show the years of coughing, sweating, blistering, breathlessness, 

hectic fever, sleeplessness, we might in imagination measure the - 


distress of consumption. It is true here also there is an altruism. 


We have known the consumptive sufferer in our social circle. His 
eager, wistful looks Iinger in the eye and become an inner landscape 


“of things unspeakable. His gentle words of patience and- thanks 


breathe into.the ear the notes of a sweet pensiveness; those azure 
eyes have gleamed with a light as if it were the background of-the 


- azure which screens the mystery we wait to see. The snatches of 


hymn and Bible verse in the dying tones, the drooping of the. 
head and the glimmer lighting up the features in the moment of 
death, haunt us‘as that interview with the evening in the gold and 


_ green of a quiet afterglow, which has PIRN to us of things far 


away. 
This is so, but again we concede ‘to reason the right to dispute'the - 
weary, stormy, buffeted -coasting before getting into port. The 


e 
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natural, rational way of the mortal discharge would be that at the 
age of sixty or seventy, being quite spent, we should lie down and 
calmly breathe ourselves away, when the cherry is aflame with 
autumn colours and west ablaze in sunset vapours, the rooks cawing 
in their bass, the stubble on the fields, and the swallows are holding 
a meeting on the eaves and consulting about their migration— 
nature making a background in harmony to our passing. 

Mr. James Payn was a genial soul who has entertained and 
instructed this whole generation with wholesome thought, with 
humour which had no bitterness, and wit which had no bite. He 
was laid aside by paralysis from his loved work, when he wrote a 
touching account of his feelings, called the Backwater of Life. He 
loves his friends, enjoys their kindness, but does not like to look at 
ihe activity before him, while he is moored beside the willows of the 
' backwater. He writes, “ Nature, like many other folk, when in good 
“humour, can be kind enough, ‘but she is also capable of great 
“erueltiesy which she inflicts with’no enjoyment to herself, but 
“with the most absolute indifference to the suffering of humanity. 
“Tf one has owed her something in the past, we of the backwater are 
“by this time quits with her.” Mrs. Oliphant was the toiling, 
buoyant worker of our day, with a vast range of gifts and accom- 
plishments, writing a hundred volumes at least, kind, unselfish, the 
very soul of generosity. Thé Times reviewer of her autobiography 
sums up her last years “as a dreary record of sicknesses, deaths, and 
“abiding darkness,” though on her deathbed she saw visions beyond 
the veil with a saintly faith in their reality. Professor Drummond 
was one of the magnetic personalities of our day, an original thinker 
and a writer of fascinating style, a philanthropist of four continents. 
His stalwart form and unbroken health was attacked in his forty- 
second year by a mysterious disease, a malignant growth of the 
bones. Racked with pain, deprived of all motion, unable even to 
shake hands with his friends, he went down the weary slope of two 
years to the end. 

This method of natural law is not only not lawful, it is: positively 
lawless. It shocks all the proprieties. Materialism, naturalism, 
agnosticism are great in the laws of nature, and they will have to 
look after the honours of law which are sadly bedraggled by the 
facts of death. ` Materialism has done us the service of discovering 
mind and purity in molecule, and recovering matter from the gross- 
ness with which it has been charged; naturalism has called us to 
see the splendour of sea, sky, and land; agnosticism has impressed 
on us the modesty of our limitations. Each has its place, but cannot 
stand alone. We have now so learnt nature that we have no choice 
. between unnatural nature and supernatural nature, nature completed 
m the supernatural. Nature on the bare terms of these creeds is 
malevolent, criminal. a disappointment. No thinking man can 
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accept nature as natural, as she is exposed to us in these days, 
without showing us the spent soil which needs back its nitrates. 
Brief lives, broken in the middle by disease or accident are viola- 
tions of law; death obtained by weary months of languishing is the 
very mockery of law. It is the annexation of the natural to the 
supernatural which changes the whole character of nature, and iun- 
these days with the vivid annexation through the death of Christ. 
Now law and order become the domestios of nature, and nature is 
glorified by them. 

Everyone who has read the four narratives of the iaio feels 
that the dismal details might have been dispensed with and a shorter 
way found unto death. The treachery of a trusted friend, the fore- 
gone conclusion of a packed Hebrew court, the cravenness of a 
Roman judge, the mockery of justice, tho sport of a vicious governor, 
the ‘scourging with leather thongs loaded with iron, the spitting 
of the passers-by, the banter of Roman soldiers; the multitude 


‘howling for His blood, a murderer preferred before Him, the 


carrying of His cross, the crown of thorns, the disclothing, the 
hammered nails, the company of criminals, the forsakenness, the 
lonelinéss, the torment of muscle, nerve, bone, the thirst, the. 
mutilated body—all this is nature in disorder, a crowded malignity. 
There are thinking men who cannot accept the evidence for the 
resurrection; if they will.think aright they ought to find the 
evidence of the crucifixion the really incredible thing, because it 
traverses all our notions of the right, the just, the good. The resur- 
rection rights the wrongs of nature and makes the crucifixion 
credible. The resurrection annexed the supernatural to the natural, 
and justified itself and the crucifixion. 

The unspeakable distress before death which Christ suffered has 
given flame to His passion for humanity and light to His environing 
Presence over us, which.have made us sensitive to Him. In this 
medium we have learnt the meaning of the strain and storm of our 
dying, which we often wish. to get quickly ended, namely, that the 
long agony gives quality to our personality for place and work in the 
Afterward. The body ministers inwardness to the soul, and from the 
variety of disease and pain which precede death, that is selected 
which is adapted to the temper of ihe individual to obtain inward- 
ness. Nature becomes natural when this experience of death is an 
adaptation to a future, an accurate method of obtaining the necessary 
qualification. Lyte was a consumptive sufferer. He bade farewell 
to his people when about to leave for a Southern sojourn from which 
he was not to return, and then retired into his room and wrote the 
hymn, now a classic— ` 

Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom and point me to the skies. 


Analyse the poet’s thought, and we shall find he wished to see the 
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cross before his closing eyes, ‘that in the prolonged agony of con- 
sumption he. might to the close hold on to the inner meaning of 
suffering, service, sacrifice which the Crucifixion had illumined for 
him. $ 

Tus Horse iv TuE Evorvrronary’ Process. 


The creative idea in organic nature—the idea of physiology—till 
it reaches man, is in a state of flux, the imperfect is at every stage 
moving towards a future. Take-the latest links in the chain that 
hinds the animal world into a unity. We find creatures with a heart 
of one chamber, cold blood, without lungs—the idea is ïn the larval 
stage, In the next move we have the creature with a heart of two 
chambers, cold blood, without lungs—the idea is. still imperfect. On 
the third platform, we have the heart of three chambers, two kinds 
of blood, arterial and venal, .but cold, with lungs. The idea is in 
progress. At the fourth stage we have the heart with four chambers, 
two holding ‘arterial and two venal blood—the blood is warm, with ` 
lungs. Thé idea is still incomplete. Man comes and has the 
perfected physiology, with consciousness and personality added, the 
sense of right and wrong, the worship of the Eternal. We may call 
this emergence the psychics of man. With man the body has 
reached its climax; no further improvement in its physics has 
taken place. The body of the lowest man and the highest man has 
the same physiological value. 

With the coming of man, nature takes in hand his psychical 
nature and his history is the history of the ever improvable reserves 
of his mental and moral faculties. The mental distance between 
the Kafir and the Englishman is scarcely measurable, and in the 
highest humanity -we see much that is higher still unrealised. Rise 
as high as we may, we are princes of an ideal, pages of the real. 
Michael Angelo, asked at the age of 90 for a motto, said, “I am still 
“learning.” We are greater thai we know. We are going on 
somewhere, where we do not see, but further than we are. Nature 
did not speak the last word when it just spelt out personality; we 
are not made, we are being made. We are so rudimentary that what 
with sin and disease and death we look-like a disappointment, but 
nature will not put reason to shame, and she speaks to us of a 
perpetual movement. The making of Western society has gone on 
for 2,000 years, and it looks-as if it'were only at the beginning, the 
gulf between ancient and modern society notwithstanding. From 
the days of the passionate Paul men have been looking for the 
millennium which is to crown the creative idea. It has not come, nor 
is it likely to come, for when the lion will lie down with the lamb 
in the same meadow, and all struggle shall have ceased, then will 
nature fall in the inclined plane, grading downwards. 

The millennium is indeed the next epoch of the creative idea, but 
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its advent is in the afterward of death, in the splendour of the 
unseen universe. The man ‘has a poor idea of Matter, who thinks 
that the master-handiwork of conscience and consciousness which it 
has entertained in the body will slip out of its hands into night and 
nothingness, The evolutionist pulls up the materialist short. 
Evolution has enquired of death; and death says, “It is not in me to 
“stop the flow of personality.” For such as we are, so built, so 
gifted, so used up in service, so unfinished to the end, death, to.be 
natural, can only be the mask of life. We know pain to be educa- 
tional, or it would be needless; we know love to be immortal, or it 
` would have been a satire to be allowed to taste it; we know death 
to be evolutional, or it would be a cruelty. Death, in lower life, lifts 
species into higher ranks; | with the coming of man it acquires the 
dignity of. lifting the individual into higher rank. The methods 
of nature receive now meaning with new epochs, In lower life death 
preserves species, in the higher life of man it preserves both in- 
dividuals and species. We who. have come so far in service shall 
not be discharged; we are wanted elsewhere. It is not as compen- 
sation for ills here that we claim a future; compensation is after all 
a squalid thought; happiness never was in the conditions of being. 
. A prolonged personality, persistent in death, is the last adjustment 
of:our inner to our outer relations. The outer, to which the inner 
have all along corresponded, are as real as the inner, God remains, 
Christ remains, the Eternal Spirit remains, and we remain with them. 
We look past the stars and sky to find the true home of adjustment 
and harmony. The face of the Crucifixion is towards the face of the 
Resurrection. 

Only we must know the mount of Communion, Communication, 
Responsiveness, and then as from a mountain top we shall see the 
far landscape, beyond the verge of time.. A few days before the 
crucifixion, Christ went up into a mountain to pray, and as He 
prayed He passed into a rapture of the faculties which we call the ~ 
Transfiguration. He saw past the crucifixion into the ages in front, 
and for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, despising 
its infamy. On the shores of Lake Lucerne, in-the worst days of 
winter, nature shows us a landscape in which all that is bleak and 
damp and choking in the air is transfigured. A fog covers the whole 
valley of the lake, extending to twenty-five miles, which cuts into 
us, in which we shiver to show our face, smirchy, depressing in the 
extreme. We go up the mountain side, up the Rigi, and when we 
are 1,000 or 2,000 feet above, a scene opens of unexampled splendour, 
On the way up, we pass through a magic land of frost. Every bush, 
every tree, every stump of grass is silver-plated with myriads of icy 
plumeleis and needles, leaving no brown anywhere to be seen, and 
the fog itself turns into a mist of silvery sheen, like moonlight. 
The cherry-trees look white all over, as if the buds had burst into 
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blossom. When we have reached the height which refuses to receive 
the fog, we look upon the roof of the mist below, made of white 
woolly clouds, massive cumulus, in exquisite scrolls, with light and 
shade playing upon it. We are in a warm sunshine; the mountains 
‘around, against which the roof of the fog rests, are mantled with 
virgin snow. Over the mountains is a sky of sapphire, streaked with 
feathery mists of white, purple, amethyst, a bridal veil of gentle 
cirrus. The distance beyond the snow-capped mountains looks all 
tenderness, as if Love in beauty and awe were the avenue to the 
throne of the Highest. 

Our need is to get above the low plains; there are transfigurations 
for us—not many, but enough to be a memory which awakes hope. 
Our need is the mount of Correspondense, where we meet with the 


- Eternal Father and Spirit, and in thege latter days more specially . 


with the Son, Whom we have discovered in the Godhead after the 
crucifixion. We are so used to the sun that we think. little or 
nothing of the forces lodged in it and communicated to the earth. 
It would make a change to us if we could discover the sun for our- 
selves, and not take it for granted. We are so used to the name of 
Christ that the light, heat, magnetism which issue from Him and 
make the moral climate in which`we dwell give us little or no 
thought. It would make a change to us if we discovered Christ for 
ourselves, each one for himself, in the forces of the Crucifixion, 
Resurrection and Incarnation, and these remain the three greatest 
forces for the twentieth century, as they were for the first century. 
Time and again we have scanned the horizon with the best of glasses 
and have seen no speck or sign of any other coming. 


W. W, PEYTON, 


YOL. LXXVUI. Bk 
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THE SOCIAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND, ~. 


N dealing a short time ‘ago in the pages of this Review 
q (September, 1899) with the unreal Liberal agitation ‘against 
the House of Lords, I laid down the doctrine that the people of 
England were not in the least degree detnocratic, and that therefore ` 
any agitation against the House of Lords on grounds of theoretical 
. democracy would surely fail. The fact is but a part of a larger issue, 
viz., whether the political evolution of Society is inevitably leading 
to democracy, as was generally assumed a generation ago, There is 
no evidence showing any such inevitable tendency. Just asthe 
democracies of the ancient world revealed the tendency to decline 
into tyrannies or oligarchies, so it is quite conceivable that the 
ynodern industrial movement which determines our political evolu- 
‘tion may draw society into the clutches of an-oligarchy. Take, as 
tho best illustration, the case of the greatest and most absolute 
democracy ever created, that of the United States. At the moment of 
writing, one of the rival candidates for the Presidency asserts that, 
his object is to prevent the actual President and the party in power 
from making of the United States a real oligarchy under Republican 
forms, and those who know the state of things, the power of the 
rich corporations, the division of wealth, the control of legislation by 
Trusts, the complete domination of great States like New York and 
Pennsylvania by “bosses,” agree with Mr, Bryan as to the danger, 
though they may not agree with his chief remedies. he truth is 
that, up to the present, it would be far more true to say that the 
industrial movement has led, and is leading, up to a new niisponraoy 
of wealth tlan that it is leading up to democracy. . 
I shall not deal with the problem as to which tendency is the 

better, that of democracy or class government in any of its forms. 
I am not now discussing the merits of democracy, but only attempt- 
ing to find out whither we are tending. But it is mene that if we 
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aro to speak of a tendency in a rational sense, and not as a mere 
natural process, we must include in the synthetic view the reason : 
and aspirations of man. -Out of the movements of machinery, the 
combinations of capital, the aggregations of population, the colossal 
foriunes made in modern business—out of these elements in them- 
selves you cannot get any rational social structure. That can only 
come when men are determined that it shall) come and employ 
intelligent means to bring it about. In a word, without human 
reason and will the course of evolution does nothing for us, even 
when embodied in vast machinery instead of in animal or plant life. 
But human reason and will only act in accordance with an ideal 
conceived in the mind, and consciously influencing action. There- 
fore, industrialism of itself will not bring democracy: only a 
democratic ideal formed in the mind and governing action will 
accomplish that result, Now, my contention is that for all practical 
purposes no such democratic ideal animates the mass of English 
people. Their ideal does include what they understand as liberty, 
it does not include the faintest aspiration towards equality, and 
-consequently the English mind does not make for democracy. If, 
therefore, the chances of the safe establishment of democracy in its 
chosen ‘haunt, the United States, are yet problematical, what are we 
to say as to its conquest of a country without any democratic ideal 
like England? We must say that it is as unlikely an issue as we can 
well conceive. All the forces in the England of our time are, it 
seems to me, making quite the other way, and that is the root cause 
of the prevailing political indifference. 

Now, even though modern industrialism led of itself inevitably 
to democracy, there is another vital factor to be considered. Is 
the future of England certainly industrial? Buta few years ago this 
question would have been considered superfluous. Everyone 
believed without hesitation that England not only held, but would 
continue to hold, the industrial supremacy of the world. Time was 
when England was ‘always to be the workshop of the world. This 
theory had to be given up in the face of facts, America was doing 
without most English products, Belgium was invading England with 
her wares, and Germany was rising into an industrial position 
undreamed of by an earlier generation, But it was impossible to 
suppose that England could in the main be dislodged from her 
industrial citadel. Germany might turn out cheap goods for low- 
grade customers, America might spin and weave and smelt for herself 
as she had grown her own food, India might produce a few very 
low-class cottons, but English supremacy was fairly secure. 

We all know now that this diagnosis is false. German goods are 
not only constantly rising in intrinsic value, but they oust English 
manufactures’ in ‘every market in the world. America ha’ long 
passed England in the iron and steel manufacture, her annual pro- 
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duct being now almost double that of England, while last year for 
the first time the American output of coal surpassed that of England. 
In every great: international competition in machinery, Aawi 


-easily beats England. We go to her for our electric ` railway 


machinery, for our big Nile bridge, for our tools, our oil; and 
Russia, South America and other parts of the now opening new 
world repair to America for railways. - Many American critics of the 
situation are confidently predicting that within another generation ' 
England will be merely an industrial annexe of the United States. 
.Whether that be true or-not, it is clear that the serious. decline of 
‘England as a great industrial centre has begun. Good work is-done in 
England. in many departments of industry, such as shipbuilding and 
cutlery, but the giant is visibly exhausted, and is slackening speed, 
while our great Transatlantic rival, with resources compared with 
which ours are tiny, is only at the beginning of his race. Germany 
and America both had the gọod fortune io begin their industrial 
development at what is called the psychological moment. England, 
long accustomed to take her industrial supremacy for grantéd, and 
never very acute in her outlook, was encumbered with antiquated 
machinery, suitable for the older grade of a generation ago, but 
unsuited for the newer forces which were just then coming into play ; 
Germany and the United States started on their career with the new 
machinery, and England is.vainly trying to catch up. The energy 
of Englishmen will certainly lead them to make prodigious efforts, 
but America has even greater energy, and indefinitely greater 
resources, while both Germany and -America display greater 
intelligence and originality than-does England. All these con- 
siderations, therefore, point to English industrial decline. 

' A still more revolutionary factor has entered into the situation, 
viz., the industrial competition of the Yellow Peoples, so ably 
diagnosed by the late Mr. Pearson at a time when even intelligent 
persons were disposed to be scornfully sceptical. Now, without 
sharing the view expressed by M. Gustave Le. Bon, that if China 
is “opened up,” as the phrase goes, Pekin will become the “ Bourse 
“ of the world,” and European working men will be begging for work 
on any terms, it seems clear that the coming of the Yellow race into 
our Western industrial sphere will hardly make for the industrial 
prosperity of a country which is already showing signs of being 
unable to match its Western competitors. For what are the conditions 
of any Chinese competition? In the first place, China has admittedly 
all but unlimited resources in coal and iron, which happen to be the 
materials that are beginning to show signs of exhaustion in England. 
In the next place, the Chinese people; more than any other, reveal 
a capacity for industrial life of the most signal kind. They can 
learn.any industrial process with case, they can work. all day 
long and most of the night, their wants are simple, their wages low, 
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they never strike, they are never drunk, they would never give one 
tithe of the trouble to the employer given by the English workman. 
If we take into consideration the constant quarrel between 
capitalist and workman in England, with the losses entailed on the 
former, and the dislocation of industry, under conditions. of small 
profits and keen international competition, is it absurd to suppose 


that the capitalist, who, qué capitalist, knows no patriotism, but looks , 


out for the best conditions, will, if he can contrive it, turn to China, 
start new enterprises with new plant there, and so rid himself of what 
he regards as the tyranny of English labour unions? ‘Such a prospect 
is probable in the highest degree, and it renders the future of 
England as a great industrial nation still more improbable than we 
find it even with keen Western competition.” 

Imperialists who look upon the British Empire as a valuable 
“commercial asset,’ as Mr. Rhodes told the world he regarded it, 
think that England, as a great industrial country, will be saved 
by her oversea Empire. These persons suppose that some kind of 
Imperial Zollverein will, in some mysterious way, keep English 
mills going and English workers busy supplying the wants of the 
British Colonies and Dependencies. There can be no greater delu- 
sion. Every British Colony wishes to manufacture for itself. Every 
British Colony shows a distressing tendency to buy in the most 
Convenient market, and the mills of the Teuton in Saxony and 
Westphalia are as busy as are those of Yorkshire or Lancashire in 
supplying the demands of Melbourne or Montreal. The naked truth 
which the solid Imperialist will not face is that the various countries 
composing the British Empire have not common economic interests, 
never had, and never will have, except as, in the last resort, the 
whole planet may be said to have a common economic interest. The 
whole tendency, especially under the stress of fear of the Yellow com- 
petition, is, as the late Mr. Pearson showed, with marvellous pre- 
science, towards self-supporting communities. The ideal cannot be 
reached anywhere, perhaps, but everywhere an approximation will be 
attempted, and Prince Kropotkin has shown us, in the most interest- 
ing and suggestive way, ‘the steps that are not unlikely to be taken, 
in his book, entitled “ Field, Factory, and Workshop.” If we leave 
aside the self-governing Colonies and come to the Dependencies of 
England, the prospect is even less promising’ from the industrial 
point of view. England has been annexing territories which are, 
economically speaking, of no use. No effective demand can come 
from the Soudan or Uganda, or even from Rhodesia. One single 
first-class Continental city is of more value to England, from the 


economic point of view, than tens of thousands of square miles in 


Africa, As Macaulay said, an acre in Middlesex is worth a princi- 
pality in Utopia—a hint for present-day expansionists. ; 
We may, therefore, regard the existing schemes for maintaining 
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England’s industrial -supremacy as all doomed to failure. Nations, 
like men, have their exits and their entrances. England was the 
first to develop to mighty proportions the. “ great industry,” she 
will be the first to lose it. Not,‘of course, at. once, not equally in 
every branch, but it will surely pass to other lands, which will carry 
it to proportions scarcely dreamed of yet, even by our most eager 
inventors. We in this island country shall retire from the race. 

But if the future of England is not predominantly industrial, if 


. the great staple trades are to pass from her grasp to the United 


States and the Yellow races, what is Iingland’s future likely to be, 
and what will be-the political effects resulting from her future 
economic conditions? Two possible solutions of this interesting 
problem present themselvesp but in very different degrees of proba- 
bility. If the English were a democratic people the same solution 
would present itself which has been seized on by so, many of the 
Continental peoples—a vast peasant ownership, avoiding the pitfall 
of extreme morcellement, which would politically express itself in 
such democratic feeling and institutions as Switzerland, or perchance 


‘Denmark, shows. But the economic movement in England is cer- 


tainly not in that direction, nor is it among English-speaking people 
generally. On the contrary, the movement is so absolutely towards 
the towns that, at the moment of writing, one learns that in many 
parts of England the harvest can hardly be reaped for lack of agri- 
cultural labour. Eighty per cent. of English people live in urban 
sanitary districts, while millions of acres are untilled, and if we 
did not import under the most favourable conditions, half of us 
would starve. In Australia, the most purely English of English 
Colonies, to wipe out of existence about a score of towns would be 


` nearly equivalent to wiping out of existence the entire population. 


Personally, I believe that the result of this tendency on English 
character is entirely bad, but I am now dealing with the fact, not with 
its results. The undoubted fact is a tendency to town life. 

This tendency is not favourable to the theory of a future peasant 
democracy such as one finds in France, Switzerland, Denmark, or 
Sweden, nor is it consonant with the later evolution of the English 
character. There is no discernible pressure on the Government for ` 
legislation which should create such a peasant democracy. The 
labourer, it is true, wants better cottages, and perhaps more allot- 


‘ments; but he does not think of any fundamental social change. 


The stratification of society is accepted by him as a final fact, it 
would, indeed, be difficult to conceive of rural England released 
from the controlling influence of its present social hierarchy. We 
must look to the alternative probable means of’solving the future 


_ English social problem, and it goes without saying that serious 


stents’ of sociology must-look at it with unprejudiced eyes, though 
it quite discredits the hope of the enthusiastic democrat. 
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- England, then, is destined, on’ this altérnative view, to be the 
pleasure-ground of the English-speaking: peoples, the summer resort e 
tó which increasing’ multitudes will repair'to'find rest and recrea- _ 
` tion, and to drink in ‘those ancient historic influences so -greatly 
heeded ‘by a not very imaginative population living in new countries 
void of human interest, devoted to daily gain, and dominated by 
father commonplace, and, at times, distinctly sordid and vulgar 
aims. The mass of English people, ‘on this hypothesis, will more 
and more tend to bè the ministers in some way’ of this new rich class 
of English-speakiig peoples who will-repait, for purposes of health 
or culture, to their ancestral seats. - This does not necessarily mean 
that the great mass of English people will be relegated to an entirely 
servile class; but it does mean; unquestionably, that conditions will 
be established unfavourable to the growth of democracy. If this 
view of thé probable ‘social future of England is founded in any 
degre of truth, a diagnosis of exigting tendencies should furnish - 
it strong support; and such á diagnosis may now be made. ~ 

In‘his remarkable analysis of modern economic society, Karl Marx 
has shown the significant growth of the servant: class. Those house- 
holders who are béwildered by the problem of efficient domestic 
service may doubt this fact, but in the larger sense a fact it is, and 
a very significant one. At the beginning of the century the sea- 
side resorts of England might have béen counted on the fingers. 
Now the coast is lined with watering-places; and the hotels have in- 
creased a hundredfold in number, and ‘a thousandfold in size. In 
such places as- Brighton, Bournemouth, Torquay, Llandudno, Scar- 
borough there are mighty armies of the serving classes, whose sole 
business it is to wait on the needs of the seekers after pleasure. Sir 
Henry Irving has, I think, calculated ‘that: there are some 20,000 
people entering London every. day who want to be amused—and, 
therefore, waited upon. Who shall méasure the growth of hotels, 
restaurants, cafés, clubs which has changed. the face of London in 
less than a ‘generation ? The cluster of big hotels within a few 
hundred, yards of Charing Cross alone means the addition of many 
thousands to the servile population of London. The hall-porters, 
. waiters, messengers, cooks, chambermaids, laundry, kitchen, scullery 
employés, and all either auxiliary. to, or dependent on, these—think _ 
over the list.and you will see the kind of human addition being 
made to London’s population. No café but has its uniformed com- 
` missionaire-——a quite modern spectacle. Consider the thousands of 
employés engaged. in ministering tó the wants of the hundreds of 
thousands of patrons of the popular refreshment places—quite new 
> institutions. What London is other towns are, in proportion to their 
size, ‘the exceptions being precisely those industrial towns which, 
ex hypothesi, are not likely to have any great future, save in so far 
as they will be engaged i in  manufactiting special articles of luxury 
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or articles which minister most conveniently to luxury. It is 

but a few years since London clubs were almost confined- to the 

aristocratic, military and higher literary classes. But now elubland/ 
is invaded by all classes, and hundreds of waiters are employed in- 
attending to the wants of tradesmen, attorneys, clerks, and the- 
authors of sensational stories who lounge in smoking-rooms and drink 

whiskey-and-sodas ananghie a in a way unknown but a ean 

since. 

‘But, still further, there is another sign. That is hs growth of 
new rich family establishments in England.. Unless a man of aris- 
tocratie birth possesses money also his social chances in modern 
England are admittedly small. Hence the desire to make wealthy 


- alliances, particularly with-¢he daughters of American millionaires. 


Unless this can be achieved, the heavily-burdened estates: of the: 
English aristocracy are but:a source of hourly anxiety. One: of two 
things must ‘happen: either marriage for money or sale for, money;; 
In either case there is practically the same result, a rich establishment 
with an immense growth of the servile class (and a class, moreover,’ 
between whom and its employers the sole relation is apt to be the 


~ cash nevus rather than the old half-family, half-feudal féeling), or. 


substantially the same- outcome as we see in London and our -scores 
of fashionable towns. This tendency will certainly develop fast: 
Already Park Lane is associated with` South African millionaires, 
and the Scottish Highlands with American millionaires, while thé 
tourist, in whatever part of the country he niay find himself, dis- 
covers wealthy parvenus in actual possession of proud old ancestral 
parks. -England has been described as the “paradise of the rich, 
“the purgatory of the poor, and: the hell of the wise.” Whatever 


~- may be the truth of this saying, it is certain that the whole world 


yields, all things considered, no more pleasant abode for the rich 
than does England. Here the rich man can say with that confrère 
of his in the Gospels, “ Take thine ease; cat, drink, and be merry.” 
The climate may not be ideal, but it is generally genial, and when‘ 
it happens not to suit one form of sport, it falls in with another.’ 
The opportunities for sport exceed those furnished anywhere -else.- 
No revolutions are probable, there is no likelihood of dynamiter or 
other assassin meeting the rich man round the cornèr.” As there 
is dbsolutely no instinct for equality, no dependent person is likely: 
to assert himself against the ‘rich as one finds in America. Vested ` 
interests soon grow in the congenial soil, and they are well: looked’ 
after by Parliament. Nowhere do such charming old houses, a part 
of the very landstape, offer themselves. ` : 


There lawns extend that scorn Arcadia’s, pride— 
and we may add, after the filth of industrialism has vanished-— 
” And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide. 


, 
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As America’s: vast cities grow, as the -din óf-her giant industries 
more incessantly stuns. the ear, as ‘her forests are felled and her streams 
polluted, and the roar-of life wears up the nerves, it is plain that an. 
éver-increasing number: of her- “people will recruit in England, and 
not a few will purchase estates in the old country. As means of 
transport’ become quicker and easier, the rich. Australian will turn to . 
England from the monotony of daily life, and he will help to 

dominate English society and try to gain admission into thé House of 

Lords. The process is already begun ; it only needs to grow in order 

. to confirm ‘the present didgnosis:” 

: To the wealthy classes England also furnishes two attractions, felt 
by them to be of vital importance—a great fund of personal service, 
and an inexhaustible supply of the necessaries and. luxuries of life 
rapidly and economically furnished. It is true.that English middle- 
class service is bad, and even growing worse, and this will continue 
so longas factory labour is preferred to domestic service. But there 
is probably- no country where the wealthy can secure such efficient 
and fairly honest service in the butler, valet; lady’s maid, and house- 
keeper lines as in England. To the Ameriċan or Australian, with 
his uncertain “helps”. and hirelings, who have no age-long super- 
stitious regatd.for their “betters,” the ease of the wealthy English 
establishment, must seem attractive. If this is the case inside the 
house, -still more is it the case with outdoor service. It is only a 
nation ‘which stands by social inequality that could furnish such a 
retinue of retainers in the domain of sporte—and the wealthy cannot 
indulge in sport without many such retainers. One can hardly. 
imagine French or Germans acting as | caddies,” but in England 
these people are plentiful as blackberries. While it is true that 
the articles one purchases in shops are, becoming much alike the 
world over, yet it is also true that nowhere, unless Paris and New 
York be exceptions, are such varieties of attractive goods concentrated 
in such a limited space as in London, nor can they anywhere else 
be so quickly distributed. A half-hour’s visit to “the stores” will 
secure the richest all he wants, and the small size of the. country 
will enable him, even in a remote part, to receive what he has 
ordered in a very short time. 

-For all these reasons England will certainly prove an attractive 
spot to the . rich, whatever comes of her present industrialism. . 

_Situated-as she is close to the historic. lands. of Europe, and yet. 
nearest of all lands-to the American Continent, ships from all the 
world calling at her ports, with an old and well-ordered society, a 
secure Government, an abundance of the personal service desired by 
the wealthy, a land of equable climate, pleasant if not grand scenery, 

_a large and ample life organised for‘sport, amusement, and the kind | 

of enjoyments pleasing to the leisured classes—how can England help’: 
being attractive-to the wealthy people-who cree her own language? - 
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But England does not appeal solely to the wealthy; she has nobler . 


í `- attractions, which draw other English-speaking people to her shores. 
Most Americans visit Chatsworth; but it is safe to assert that not. 
one of them misses Stratfordon-Avon.. If they do not, with Daniel 
Webster, burst into tears when they enter Westminster. Abbey, yet 

_ they find it a new and interésting experience. For one non-academic, 
“ Englishman who knows Oxford and Cambridge, there are probably 
` a score of Americans. ‘You will find’ moré tourists from Massa- 
chusetis or Ohio under the old walls of Chester or York-than you will” 


‘Londoners or Lancashire folk. The truth is that the thoughtful and. . 


cultivated American hungers and thirsts för these scenes ;' he feels. 
that, their personal knowledge is an essential part of his culture. 
He longs for the day when Jie shall.see the ancient tombs of Canter-, 
bury, or. visit Lincoln “on its sovereign hill,” or gaze down the long. 
nave of Winchester. America can yield him much, -but she cannot 
` yield him these, and he needs these to round and enrich his life, AN 
English-speaking countries, when they have arrived at maturer: 


consciousness, will feel this need also, and will seek to meet it.- True; 


- England cannot show the historic grandeur and mighty ruins of 
Rome, she cannot show the profusion of art treasures of Venice and. 
Florence, she cannot show the stately medieval city architecture -of 
Nuremberg or Lubeck, she cannot show the glow and grace of Seville... 
But, -after all, the old close of an English cathedral. city, with- its, 

wich greenery of lawn and trees, ifs rooks sailing at sunset round the. 
grey old towers, the air of stately repose, forms a scene which may 
well move to tears, and which impresses and enriches the memory in. 
long after years. Still niore unique are the village churches of. 

England; there is nothing like them in any other land, and to study: 
them may be truly said to be part of a liberal English education.: 

_ What a future source of humanising culture is here opened up for the. 
benefit of the English-speaking student from over the seas! 

The English Universities are of less value to Americans. dnd to 
British Colonists than they ought to be. For purposes of modern- 
culture Harvard and Columbia are probably better organised thar 

` Oxford and.Cambridge, since they have been remodelled on German, 
lines, and since they offer post-graduate courses which the English. 

Universities are slow to follow. A great number of American. 
students find in Berlin aiid Leipzig what they cannot get in England,. 
and so the English Universities-fail to secure any considerable number- 

-of students from outside England itself. But it only needs a 
‘judicious enlargement- of their studies and functions to render the 

_ English Universities attractive to young American or Colonial. 
graduates, and so widen those higher influences which will draw - 
many English-speaking people to England. Indeed, the quieter, less- 

„industrial England of the future might well be as Athens to the 
younger Roman Empire,-a source of culture, a fountain of humanising: 
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- “influences. Heine feared with much reason the-contagion-of Anglo- 
Saxon vulgarity and philistinism; but in monumental England there , 
is a virtue to counteract the crude-self-assertion of young English- 
speaking communities. tg ene - 
. As compared with our black, dingy industrialism, such a prospect 
as is here outlined will be not unwelcome to many. Artists, quiet 
people who are weary of the present din, the growing number of 
Ruskin’s followers, would not be sorry to see once more.a clean, 
healthy England, cleared of her pall of smoke, with pure stréams 
and pleasant red-tiled towns instead of our black “hell-holes.” They 

` would not be sorry to’see the growth of the London octopus arrested 
and the general encroachment of sprawling cities on green nature 
stopped. But our question relates not sp much to æstheties as to 
sociology; and the one result of the prospect here opened up which 
cannot fail to strike usis that-the kind of community here visual- 

. ised could not possibly be democratic. There is no class less open 
to democratic ideas than a contented servant class. Compared with 
them, their titled and wealthy employers are revolutionists. They: 
cannot bear change, their minds are saturated with ‘the idea of 
social grades and distinctions, they will not even live with one 
another on terms of social equality. Huxley has said that the 
mass of the English poor believe that the Queen and the gentlefolk 
govern the country after the fashion of King David and the Elders 
of Israel; and in an’ England which was a centre of pleasure for 
.wealthy. people and a home for their contented dependents, govern- 

“ment would be the affair of the titled and rich classes. The level 
of popular- demands does not run high, and these satisfied, the 
high affairs of State would never be interfered with by the masses. 
Indeed, are théy seriously interfered ‘with now?~- It would be made 
plain to a people“naturally inclined to inequality that their interests 
and those of their masters were bound up together; in the absence 
of any theoretic belief in any different kind of social order, the people 
would, on condition of English liberty being respected, acquiesce in 
class government. It would not be necessary to curtail the suffrage, 
for the voter’s choice would only lie between two different candidates 
of the same social class, there would be few vital questions, and’ 
politics (already manifestly declining in popular interest) would 
cease to be the all-absorbing subject of average English thought: 
England would have entered on an “ epoch of rest.” 

- Two series of important considerations suggest themselves in 
relation to this problem’ of England’s ‘future. In the first place,- 
would not the present urgent. and appalling questions which vex 
the souls of reformers tend to shrink to far smaller proportions in 
a society such as-is here outlined? Take three present-day problems 
—Drink, Housing, and Population. Enthusiasts must, of course, - 
believe that anything is possible, but cool observers despair, under 
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existing social conditions, of any solution of the first of these: 
problems. The massing of the people in huge aggregations brings 
about conditions which create a demand for constant stimulants 
of a peculiarly dangerous kind. The manufacturers of these stimu- 
lants see to it that there is an abundant supply; they join forces in 
big companies and syndiéates, and they convert the heretofore’ inde- 
pendent owner into their agent, with every conceivable facility for 
pushing the sale. Thus a gigantic interest is created, which, up 
to the present, has unquestionably prevented any legislation; and 
the immense city crowd of artizans and labourers, thirsting for. 
sométhing that stimulates and excites, has shown no disposition to 
put any pressure on Government to extort such legislation. The. 
Housing question is also leoming up into such vast proportions as 
to bewilder the boldest of reformers.- Here, again, “is a fatal chain 
of causation: Industrialism.draws mex from field to town,.the indi- 
genous town population tending to extinction in three generations. 
The. economic effect of this is the rise in urban rents, while it is.all 
but physically impossible to meet the demand for houses. It, is 


‘easy to say that local bodies should build houses to meet this demand,, 


but it will be more difficult to show how this is to be-done. Space 
is limited, ground values grow, people must be conveyed from and. 
to their work unless they are to be sorted out in “ sky-scrapers” of 
twenty stories on the spot. How, as a matter of business, are these. 
demands to be satisfied by any local authority? By the Population 
question one does not, of course, mean what Malthus meant. His. 
theory stands hopelessly discredited. While we do not yet: know 
what is the “law of population,” we do know that the lowest organ- 
isms breed the most rapidly; and the Population question for English 
towns means the larger increase of the least desirable people. How- 
are our “ Tales of Mean Streets ” to be lessened under existing social 
conditions? i ait 

The- second consideration is that the coming events seem to be - 
casting their shadows before; or, in other words, that what little 
democratic power was evolved in England a generation ago is visibly 
declining. The obvious sign of this is the steady weakening of the 


‘House of Commons. The weakening process comes both from with- 


out and within; all manner of outer forces are attacking the House; 
and the House itself seems powerless to resist the attacks. Now, I 
do not mean to assert’as a general principle that democracy is bound 
up with Parliamentary government. Indeed, in the United States 
the newer progressive movement is enlarging rather the powers of > 
the representative person than. the representative assembly. Presi- 
dent, governor, mayor, are all looming up in greater proportions, 
while Congress, legislature, and municipal palaver are receding into 


“the background. Switzerland is so distrustful of the representative 


body that she calls in the direct popular power to control it. © Par~ 
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liamentary~ government in. France and Italy is not calculated to 
reassure believers in its universal excellence. In Austria the Parlia- 
ment is such a farce that it has been closed, without any apparent 
protest or agitation. Whatever may Be the course of evolution of 
Russian democracy when it comes to self-consciousness, it is quite 
certain that it will not express itself in Western Parliamentary 
forms. In the South American. Republics the President rules as 
an autocrat and fills the Legislature with his own partisans. | 
Obviously, democracy in general is not making for Parliamentary 
government. But the course of English evolution has been in some 
respects peculiar, and here it is difficult to see how the democratic 
movement can express itself save through, Parliamentary institutions. 
Weaken, therefore, these institutions apd you inevitably weaken 
= the democratio movement. The House of Commons is now so weak 

that it is treated by Ministers with but slightly veiled contempt— 
and the. House does not effectively resist. Power has passed from 
it to the Cabinet, and to the higher’ permanent officials, who must 
grow more powerful in proportion as supposed Imperial interests 
extend themselvés. A world-wide Empire cannot be “run” by a 
popular debating club. - E 

Hence it is that we see the Liberal party. stricken with paralysis 
and all democratic progress stopped. No democratic movement can 
make headway under such conditions as ours. For democracy is no 
ideal scheme born of the moral consciousness; it is a political state, 
based ‘on economic. conditions and brought to the birth by ideal 
convictions widespread among the people. But England’s economic 
conditions are-not making for democracy, while her convictions by 
no means tend towards any democratic ideal. Economic causes 
mainly determine political evolution, and all the economic factors 
in England to-day appear.to be making against democracy. Two 
apparent exceptions there are, but they are.more apparent than 
real. Trade ‘unionism might seem a demogratic force. But, in 
the first place, it only concerns a small fraction of the working classes, 
and, in the second place, it only concerns itself (doubtless, quite 
rightly) with the interests of that fraction. -It cannot pretend to 
speak for the nation. Neither can co-operation, a useful movement 
with excellent features, but, after all, little more in fact than joint- 
stock shopkeeping. Still, in so far as any clear democratic opposition 
to the prevailing tendency, is apparent, it will proceed from these 
two sources, - In a word, it is here suggested that the marked decline 
in the democratic movement, and the corresponding growth of 
bureaucracy, are no temporary phénomena, but symptoms of per- 
manent change. - ; DE ee | , 
Wreta CLARKE, 
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missionaries have been receiving lately f from. their friends, from 

themselvés, and from their enemies, it seems presumptuous to. 
hope to add anything to the consideration of the subject; yet only 
one letter have I seen, and that by ¢ Roman Catholic dignitary; 
which seemed to lay a-finger on the real seat of the evil, and which 
therefore gave some hope ‘of a cure. 

We have all felt the cogency of the arguments which protest 
against the forcing of the Christian religion on an unwilling -people 
hy the- aid of gunboats and threats of retaliation should the 
-missionaries be murdered. We all recognise the absurdity whera 
money indemnity, wherewith to build a cathedral, -is wrung from 
Chinese peasantry for the murder of foreigners, who were bent on | 
` propagating doctrines distasteful to their ignorance, and whom, had. 
they been allowed, they, would have excluded from their country. 

_ Yet, while this’ side of the argument- appeals strongly. to our 
common sense, there is the command of a Master Whose authority’ 
we recognise: “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to ‘to 

“every creature.” ia 

How can the two be reconciled? Briefly, I sni say by aeaii l 
to the methods of carlier missionaries. Those who feel the necessity 
of preaching Christ among peoples of other creeds, should do so at 
© their.own risk, leaving their nationalities behind them, together’ 

` with the protection which such nationality carries with it. Thus’ 
they avoid the double danger of furnishing a casus belli to their own- 
Government, and of bringing unmerited punishment on’ the people 
whom they wish to benefit. oe 

Many objections will be brought against this proposal. 

‘1. On the score of danger. It will be said that no missionary could 
live in China under these conditions; every foreigner requires a pass- 
port, and without it could not be there, Yet there are many ` 
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foreigners living in .China who never thik of a passport:: By 
marriage or otherwise they have adopted China as their country, and, 
settling down, are absorbed into the ordinary population. Why are 
they not in danger? It is because by dropping their Western 
customs they arouse neither suspicion: nor hatred. The rage and 
mistrust which, we canhot deny, the Christian Church in China excites | 
is aroused by its Western character ; it is hated as a propagator of 
. that abhorred leaven, whose i increasing ferment in her mass old China 
views with so mad a fear and dislike. - If missionaries could divest 
themselves of their Western-ness, and content themselves with ’ 
preaching a simple Christianity, devoid of its Western “isms,” the 
danger to themselves and their converts would be minimised, and 
Christ might be, as of yore, “heard gladly™” by an Eastern “ common 

“people.” 

It may be asked—what “Western character’ has the Chinese 
Church? Let us try to look at ite ‘from the standpoint of an 
ordinary cultured Chinese gentleman. He: sees foreigners come to 
a town, buy property, and perhaps build a foreign-looking house and 
hospital; on any dispute arising with regard to land or building a 
foreign Consul is called in, and -national complications are 
threatened to secure the purchased rights ‘of the “barbarian.” Soon 
the foreigner gets a following of natives, who seem in some mysterious 
way to have a common interest with thè “barbarian,” to be on 
terms of intimacy with him, and: to be learning his ways; their 
women walk out to attend public meetings, their girls do not bind 
their ‘feet, they do.not worship their ancestors, they eat foreign 
food together in a mysterious sécret rite, and, worst of all, when 
brought for arny cause before a magistrate, they are inclined to” 
expect assistance from the “barbarians” against their own kith and 
kin! What-wonder that in all sincerity a Chinaman should regard 
the Church as a skilfully formed tool of Western Governments? I 
have never lived in the north of China, but in the district where I 
have been now for some years I do not believe that there would be 
danger to a foreigner, living the life of the people around him, and 
telling them day by day of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, 
the one answer and key to life’s questions and problems in East as 
in West, . The Chinaman is extremely tolerant of differences in 
belief, or rather supremely indifferent to them, for dogmas play as _ 

| little part in the ordinary man’s life theré as here. It would be 
impossible to imagine an average Chinaman ever asking another 
what religious beliefs he held, and as to killing anyone for holding a ` 
belief, it would be an absurdity to him. But “John” mistrusts 
‘Western-ness with all his nature. A man living simply among the 
people, unconnected with any foreign Government, and amenable to 
the local magistrates and laws, would arouse no fear, and, from his 
very harmlessness, would run little danger, 
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2 Another objection would be that a subject of the Queen eould 
not thus discard his nationality. “Once a Britisher, a a 
“ Britisher.” . 

The Governments could * surely agree to let those drop ‘their 
- nationality who wish by so doing to save their nation from possible 
embarrassments. 

_ 8. A further argument might be that should missionaries be 
murdered with impunity there would-be loss of prestige to their 
nation, which’ would re-act on the official and commercial com- 
_ munities. This may be so when, as now, missionaries are looked on 
as agents for their Governments; but an agreement might be made ` 
‘with the Chinese Government that all missionaries proceeding on 
the plan suggested should be considered as Chinese subjects, with 
‘whom their own Government had no further concern, and who must 
be recognised as unconnected with the foreign community. 

4. There will still be the objection that in going thus missionaries 
would be debarred from introducing Western reforms and civilisa- 
tion. Would this be a loss without compensations? I am inclined 
to think’ not: but so many make-ihe mistake of confounding 
Christianity with the Western form of civilisation, that I fear few will 
agree with the contention that, while a mercantile community may, 
legitimately advocate a civilisation which will tend to create a market 
-for their goods, a missionary should abstain from anything which 
makes Christ appear distastefully “foreign” to the people whom 
he would lead to Him. | 

And here let me enter a plea for that Eastern civilisation which 
we are as apt to ticket “ barbarian” or “ heathen ” as the Chinese are 
so to stigmatise our younger growth. 

(a) We see in the Chinese civilisation a society free from 
that war of cldsses so fraught with anxiety to all who 
look below the surface of Western life Ultimately rank 
and position depend in China solely on individual literary attain- 
ment, and, as one consequence, what I must for lack of a better word 
call snobbishnoss, that blot on the Anglo-Saxon character all the - 
world over, is markedly absent in China. Preferment is dependent: 
only on individual merit, as determined by competitive examination. 
Hope of attaining to the highest offices is born with every boy into 
the world, for only those are excluded. from the examinations who 
have, in Chinese eyes, lowered their human dignity by derogatory 
‘means of livelihood, as barbers, chair-bearers, actors, or the sons of 
prostitutes. That there exists in China a healthy public feeling, 
appreciative of, and jealous for, this great birthright of equality, 
cannot be doubted by those who, on an occasion when a venal 
examiner was suspected of having sold passes to three wealthy 
‘dunces, have seen the lists of successful candidates posted up in the 
city, ‘and greeted by a mob who quickly defaced with mud_ the 
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obnoxious names of those guilty of buying what only merit should 
earn. Space forbids my dwelling on the spirit of culture which, as ° 
a result of this “system, pervades pvén the masses of peasant 
population in China. e A TADE 
' -(B) Secondly I would commend to notice the wonderful 
simplicity of life, which would make the Chinese a -model for 
Lycurgus. ` $ ' , : 

Surely in these days, when the complexity of life, as lived in the 
West, is so burdensome that the straining eyes of prophets recognise, 
in the dawn glimmerings of.a new century, signs of a “return to 
“Nature” as the only hope for`our jaded civilisation; when, in Art 
as in Literature, hopeful strivings towards simpler ideals are hailed. 
with joy, we might rather in this matter tearn something from China, 
than insist on forcing our complex life with its multiplied necessities 
on her. f so at aad 

I could give many instances of sthis Spartan virtue. On one 
occasion after the literary examinations, held once in two years in our 
city, had concluded, I went to visit thé examination hall—so-called. 

Closely serried ranks of stone or rough wooden seats and tables were 
fixed in lines down the great unroofed space, each line being separ- 
ately roofed over, the roofs ‘supported by slender stone shafts. 
Passing on behind this space, which represented the accommodation 
for the several thousand scholars of our district, we reached the 
lodgings of the great Hak-tai, the Literary Chancellor, examiner over ` 
an area exceeding that of the British Isles. I had héard of all the 
elaborate preparations to welcome him, of the processions which had 
gone out to meet him, of the bands of boys bearing addresses, etc., 
stationed at various distances along the road for miles outside the 
city, of the group of highest officials who were to await his entry 
at our city gate, and who, after greeting him, were to follow in his 
train, and, lastly, I had both heard of and-seen this passage through 
our streets, in his brilliant green silk chair, carried, it was said, by 
16 men, though when I saw it only eight were actually bearing the 
gorgeous burden; so my expectations were raised high. Judge : 
then of my surprise when we were shown in succession into two or 
three small empty rooms, clean, but bare, with whitewashed walls, 
uncarpeted floors, unglazed windows. Only the bedroom had 
matting on the floor, and its windows were papered with transparent 
paper. “ Where is the fürniture?” I inquired. “Oh, if was ordinary 
“wooden furniture, bought for the few days and sold immediately 
“the Hak-tai left.” So the great nian slept on boards and lived 
with that absence of ostentation so characteristic of his. countrymen’s 
private lives, however great their literary or official fame. 

. To the casual visitor to Chinese public’ buildings, the first impres- 
sion cannot fail to be surprise at the squalor of all one sees; but with 
longer acquaintance one perceives that this impression is largely 
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produced by the utter neglect of what we may call “creature com- 


* foris.” As I write, my mind is crowded with memories of different - 


days of sightseeing in our begutiful city, and I would fain reproduce 
the extraordinary impression made by the various buildings, and 
_ the simple dignity, almost solemnity, which the total absence of all 
upholstery gives. Alas for human weakness, this severe simplicity 
is too apt to degenerate into squalor and dirt! - es, 
`. My husband: and I are often ashamed -of the many tr avelling: 
necessities which European training has-imposed on us.. We need 
, men to carry us, and two men to carry:in bamboo baskets the bedding, 
food, clothes, books. and various etceteras.needed for a journey of two 
or three weeks; and besides; we must have a servant to buy and cook, 


c 


our food and wash our- clothes; etc. “A friend travelling with us, _ 


` perhaps a graduate of good degree, will carry all his necessaries tied 
up-in a handkerchief; he will walk most of the way, and do his own 


marketing, and probably his own: cooking -and washing of clothes, a 


` remaining through all. a cultured: gentleman, serenely unconscious 
of anything derogatory to his dignity. This primitive simplicity is 


- not tobe confounded with rustic Jack of manners, for the Chinese 


havè the most elaborate etiquette and rules of politeness, and of 
_courtesy,.which are often sorely tried by blundering Westerners. > ~ 


(c) Again, in land’ distribution, the Chinese have remained for - 


many gerierations at the stage which-we by legislation are attempting 
to reach. 

_ The inhabitants of the villages own all the EE land; 
each ‘family or clan has its ancestral fields, and each individual has 
his. allotted share in the produce of these fields, which the family as 
“a unit tills. ~The result is a husbandry the admiration of the whole 
world. Mile after mile of fields kept as carefully tended as ‘the best 
home kitchen gardens; acres of barren sea sand even brought by 
laborious constant manuring to yield two-harvests in the year, while 

- a better, though still what would be called in England a poor, soil 
‘> yields three; high mountains: terraced to-the very summit- in 
~ diminishing steps of grain-bearing irrigated plots; all these witness 


to the productiveness of prassi peoprietoeip among a uga and 


ingenious people. Poe 

(p) And next as to Social ioa: Here there will be antayel 
plurality of wives, infanticide and foot-binding.. ` Missionariés 
would, if they abstained from interfering , with Chinese e be 
forced to tolerate these: ` 


Social reforms are useless when forced from the outside. When o 


Christ lived on’ earth slavery ` was a social custom, and polygamy was 
tolerated, yet He never “reformed” either, other than by sowing in 
thé hearts of men a seed which, as it grew and developed, aad away 
with both in all hearts which own Him Lord. 


. We, in me West, enforce monogamy, and, because legal restraint, S 


o 
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s empty when the heart is untouched, we must legalise prostitution ; 
ve rear all our baby girls, and our labour market is glutted with 
vomen competing for starvation wages. Thus outside constraint 
nerely' turns the evil into another channel. East and West are 
iqually distant from the ideals of social life embodied in Christ’s 
aching and life. He taught humanity’a lesson which even philan- 
chropy is slow to learn, that He Himself in the hearts of individual 
nen is the only leaven whieh can ledven ‘the mass, turning lust intc 
i noble continence, and selfish competition—that wolfish trampling 
of others to rise by their corpsés—into “by love serving one another.’ 
Might not missionaries content themselves with putting in thi 
leaven and leaving it to work the reforms gradually from within? 
(E) In Dress next I would compare China not unfavourably witl 
her would-be instructors. © 
Those who have spent hot summer- months comfortably attired 11 
the loose cotton, grass cloth, or silk parbiof a Chinese lady, with thi 
wide trousers and light short open skirt, will probably own tha 
European dress adds quite unnecessary horrors to an Eastern climate 
while, anyone who has been in and out among the Chinese poor, a 
least in the South, must admire the admirably convenient garments 
so easily kept clean, so simple in cut as to be made without difficult; 
by each one for‘herself and family. Who that has seen the farmer’ 
wife come in from wading in muddy rice fields, wash her feet, an: 
then deftly, under her loose smock, substitute a clean pair of wid 
home-spun cotton trousers for the muddy pair, and has then seen he: 
ready and clean,’ attend to household duties, would not mentall 
compare her to our own draggle-tailed woman returning from stone 
picking in muddy fields, with trailing skirts dragging round he 
feet, to dirty her cottage after wearying her aching body with a 
extra burden all day. No wonder the Chinese say to us: “ How ca 
“you come into the house with those long skirts, which have bee 
“dipping and dragging into all the street mud? ” No wonder the 
also add “and how’can you breathe when your body is so tight] 
“held inf?” We cannot afford to cast stones.at bound feet, whe 
medical science tells us our own bound waists affect, not only ow 
selves, but a future generation. = . 
(F) In the intellectual domain, in the Arts and Sciences, Chir 
owns herself behindhand; yet I would point to her writing < 
“character” as a great intellectual achievement. - It is a writing 1 
means of symbols, which, as they represent ideas instead of sound 
can be read, not oily by all her vast Empire of different speakin 
races, but also by Japan. China in this has solved a problem whic 
still defies the West.. That this system of writing needs modific: 
tions, to make it more generally useful in commerce and social inte 
course, no one admits more readily than a Chinaman. : 
However, we may leave the. discussion of. the relative meri 
jie 8 0 2 . i 
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of Eastern and Western E and'ask: Have missionaries the 
authority of their Founderfor forcing social reforms as a sine qud non 
of receiving His salvation? ` Or to-put it differently: As the China- 
man detests our civilisation and its customs, are we right so to bind 
up Christianity with it as-to refuse him the one without the other? 


` I would submit—that a Western guise is not necessary to the 
Church of Christ in China; on the contrary, that the more ‘national - 


it can be, the stronger and. better it is likely to prove; that, in so far 
as. Western teachers. embody their thoughts-and beliefs’ in’ dis-. 


_ tinctively Western dogmas, theology, ritual, organizations, forms of 


ptayer and of praise, which, while they may adequately répresent 


` Truth to us, are from that very fact unlikely accurately to define the 


same Truth to Eastern minds—just in so far must their teachings be 


> to China only provisional. But, wherever Christ and His Gospel ; ` 


are taught, the husk of form may change, but the kernel will remain, . 
and from all these hybrid orgapizations we may hope a true national 
Chinese form: of Christianity will rise, in time moulding an Eastern `` 
civilisation with a deepef, more forming impress than she has ‘ever 
succeeded: in making on our. Western, social life, where what ` ‘was 
intended for a leaven is misused as a varnish. 

(5) And, lastly, it may be urged: But few missionaries soda. be l 


Í Found willing to face the dangers and discomforts of such a positión. 


This only experience could prove ; but, while those many noble men 
“would refrain who feel themselves as much pioneers of civilisation , 
as preachers of the Gospel, the belief that many others would come ` 
‘forward seems at least to be justified by the fact that the Mission 
which in the past- has most acted: on the lines suggested is the 
‘Mission which, in the last few years, has attracted double and- treble 
the number of volunteers from our own and from ‘other countries, : 

‘There are yet many subjects of consideration, as ‘hospitals, schools, ` 


‘etc., but it is better to leave the idea of Detiationalised Missions asa 
proposal to be adapted to various circumstances and dispositions aor 


rather than work- out a scheme which could not fit all requirements. 
Lovisz C. Browy.., 
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THERE: are few words in the English language which have such 

w. T a multiplicity of divergent meanings as the word sport. The 

dictionaries afford us- very little help in arriving at a philo- 

sophic definition of the word—a_definition. common and essential 
to all its legitimate uses. Dr. Murray will perhaps comé to our 

` assistance when he works down to the later ages of -the letter S, but 

„in the meantime we must perforce have recourse ‘to the “Century 
“ Dictionary ” and its humbler rivals. any. 

_ It seems at least’ certain, by the consensus-of all the authorities, 
including Mr. Skeat, that sport is a shortened form of the old noun 
and verb disport, of which uses the latter survives as a more or less 
archaic word. Disport comes from the medizval disportare, to move 
from one place to- another, transport, divert, distract. The 
reflexive se disportare means to distract, divert or -amuse oneself, 
and a similar meaning of amusement, fun or recreation attaches to 
the word disport, and originally to the word: sport. As a concrete 
noun “sport” means a mode of amusement. Thence the “Century ” 
leads us to an arbitrarily restricted. meaning of an “ outdoor sport.” 

- Similarly we learn from the same source a sportsman is “a man 

. “who sports,” or specifically, “a man who practises field sports, 
“especially hunting and ‘fishing, usually for pleasure, and in a legi- 

. “ timate manner.” But another and still narrower specific meaning 
is that. of “one who bets, or is otherwise interested in field sports, 
“specially racing.” or this use we are referred to Tom Brown, 
where we find the small boys who were mulcted ‘of their. scanty 
pocket-money for the Derby Sweepstake consoled by the reflection 
that “it was a pleasant thing to be called a gentleman sportsman.” 

An even lower connotation is attached by -the “Century ”.to the 
expression, “sporting man,” who we learn is “one interested in field 
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“sports; hence in a bad sense a betting man, a gambler, a blackleg.” 
*The adjective sportsmanlike is defined as “characteristic of or 
“befitting a sportsman: hence legitimate from the point of view of 
“the sportsman.” 'The Encyclopædic- Dictionary covers much the same 
ground, giving us firstly “a game, pastime or amusement,” secondly, 
“outdoor recreations such as grown-up men indulge in, especially 
“hunting, shooting, fishing and the like,’ and in support of this 
restricted definition cites from Clarendon that “the king was exces- 
“ sively devoted to hunting and the sports of the field,” though, as in 
the passage quoted, this meaning is only obtained by means.of a 
qualifying expression, it by no means seems to clinch the matter. 
Thirdly, we have “a comp prehensive term embracing all forms of 

“ athletics and games of skill in which prizes are ened for or 

“ money staked.” ` 

The other dictionaries do not open any fresh ground except 
Webster, who defines the verb { to sport” as meaning “ to be given 
_ “to betting, especially upon horse-racing.” 

This summary of the meanings of the word as- given by the dic- 
tionaries will suffice to show the contradictory senses im which it is 
used. Starting from the simple notion -of sport as an amusement, 
we come down to the curiously specialized uses of the word which 

` tie it down on the one hand to pursuits of killing and on the other 
to games in which a money stake is involved. - 

We may now test the dictionaries by comparison with the usages 
of modern conversational phraseology, especially as reflected in the . 
newspapers, and at the same time try to trace any unity of idea 

- which may underlie these discordant meanings. 

To begin with, we find that one of the commonest meanings of 
the word is that of a physical, as distinct from a purely intellectual, 
recreation. In this sense it is held to cover such non-competi- 
tive recreations as hunting, fishing, mountaineering, and the 
like, together with such competitive recreations as horse-racing, 
running, cricket, football, in fact all outdoor games. But the words 

“physical recreation ” will hardly serve as a definition of sport. For 
then we should be compelled to include amateur gardening, which I 
think no one would be sifliciently daring to class among sports, 
-except, perhaps, in its competitive aspect at flower shows and the 
like—a form of gardening in which the physical aspect of the recrea- 
tion is most subordinated to the intellectual. Nor do we get any: 
nearer to a solution by adding the word “competitive” to one 
definition. For this would compel us to exclude hunting, fishing, 
and the like, notte of which recreations arc essentially competitive. 

Indeed, as the dictionaries show, some sportsmen of the old school 
seem disposed to restrict the term sport to such non-competitive 
recreatjons as involve killing, thus restricting the term to hunting, 
fishing, shooting and so forth. But this definition brings us inta 
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worse bewilderment, for not only does it exclude cricket and football, 
to, which most men would grant the title, but it reduces us to the 
necessity of regarding fox-hunting as coming within the boundary 
of sport and drag-hunting as falling outside it. 

A further use of the word contrasts “ sport” with “pastime.” For 
instance, most writers on cycling make this distinction, treating of 
cycle-racing under the heading of sport and ordinary non-competitive 
cycling under that of pastime. This, however, brings us back to 
the definition of sport as “ competitive physical exercise,” which we 
have already rejected. Notwithstanding this, the heading “ Sport and 
“ Pastime”. is commonly used in our newspapers as a heading for 
descriptions of all manner of recreations, indoor and outdoor, appa- 
rently with the idea that the two words between them cover all 
modes of recreation, both competitive and non-competitive. 

. Another newspaper use of the word is in the form of “ sporting 
“intelligence,” and, so far as I can gather, this expression is very 
commonly used to denote such recreations as are made. the subject of 
betting—such in fact as can be expressed in odds, such for instance 
as hhorse-racing, coursing, professional sculling and pedestrianism, 
and the University boat race, though for some reason—probably the 
conservative instinct—the definition is stretched to include, the 
ancient sports of killing, most of which involve the outlay of a 
‘considerable amount of money. * So that we should be led to 
conclude that sport is a physical recreation which involves the 
passing of money. Far more popular outdoor games and com- 
petitions are very commonly placed under the separate heading of 
athletics, though this is sometimes amplified to athletic sports. 
This last expression makes yet another distinction which I have 
heard made between “sport” in the singular, which is taken to 
` cover hunting, fishing, horse-racing, and so forth, and “sports” in 
. the plural, which would include running and kindred competitions 
. (indeed these are often spoken of as “sports” without further 
description), together with cricket, football and other games in- 
volving physical exercise. 

If we are to enunciate any philosophy of sport, we must, I think, 
construct some definition which will cover all the pursuits which 
are distinguished as sport in any of these acceptations of the term. 
Now the one idea which seems to be essential to all of these is that 
they must be- undertaken purely for the sake of recreation as 
distinct from business. 

Whether sport is to be restricted to recreations of physical 
exercise must, I think, be left a matter for personal*preference, and 
the exact import in which the word is used ought to be explicitly 
stated wherever it is not made clear from ‘the context. For the 
_ purposes of this inquiry, however, I am inclined to think that guch a 

restriction of the term would be unphilosophic, and would be some- 
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er of a hindrance to. clear thought, especially. in.’ 
e difficulty in drawing a clear line between physi¢al and 1 
_ -Tecreations. There must, I think, ‘be a code of ethies:co: 
branches of recreation, and “applicable: as- such. to + 
equally with cricket.” I propose, then; first to' examine 
consequences of defining sport as'a récreation: simply, 1 
tinguishing between physical’ and non-physical; comy 
non-competitive forms, not with a view to proposing’ 
‘adequate and final definition, but with the “object of frar 
‘cof ethics which shall be applicable to sport in its most coi 
sense of recreation. ‘We should then be able as -we, proce 
our: general conclusions to‘ the various sub-divisions, 
~ ‘sport which are logically. comprehended. i in this wider m 
In so far as a pursuit'.is followed ‘asa means. of li 
_ ceases to be sport, arid becomes merely a matter of busiz 
. is followed for no-other end than, to ‘afford pleasure to 
cipating in it, and a sportsman: follows sport for-no other 
to- enjoy that pleasure. 
> Henes it. happens that the object, at which any Ae 
ostensibly aims is. often -regarded as of less importanc 
_ means employed to obtain it.. The sportsman’s ideal is r 
the retrospect of “ something attempted, something do: 
present zest of a keen struggle, andin order to‘add to 1 
_even fences in ‘his sport with more or less artificial difficult 
arises what we may term the conventionality of sport, whi 
“‘for-its object not to kill the bird, hook the fish, destroy t 
` the-match, but to derive, and perhaps afford to others; pl 
- the attempt to do so. If the object ostensibly aimed at 
- . by a skipping of corners, by the, we of illegitimate and 
tional means, by the- maxim of “win, tie, or wrangle,” 
any means which diminishes: thè pleasure to be gained 
_cipation in the pursuit, then the result-achieved is considé 
_ to. the nature of sport. Otherwise we should take guns t 
and poison to our fish. - KT aim should be not so muck 
‘to play the game. 
‘Consequently, E T conduct would appear 7 
-practices as conduce`to the pleasantness of a sport, ani 
manlike conduct in such actions as tend to spoil it by ma 
g pleasant. It is unsportsmanlike for a cricket eleven n 
a'lost match by wilful delays, -sportsmanlike to’, 
play extra ‘time to bring it to an end. The action af £ 
oarsman’ who should refuse to take advantage of an acci 
machine or boat of his opponent’ would usually be refi 
sportsmanlike.° .To win a race by appeal against a d 
usually, regarded as the act of a sportsman. Again, wh 
University, a year or two back, won their heat in the Grani 
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Cup at Henley by taking advantage of a muddled start, their conduct 
did not commend itself to public opinion. In all these cases the 
ground of our judgment would, be found in the consideration whether 
the action complained of spoiled or’teaded to spoil the pleasantness 
of the sport. The unsportsmanlike player, over-greedy for points, 
seeks to snatch advantage by committing acts which circumscribe 
the opportunities for good and legitiinate play, and, in a word, spoil 
the game. The true sportsman plays for the love of the game, the 
sense of mastery, the sheer joie de vivre which he feels in playing 
. a stroke well, and not for the mere honour, or still less the profit, 
of a victory. He would prefer to. be fairly and squarely beaten by 
a superior opponent to scoring a win by a clever and unconventional 
jockeying of the rules. : 

These instances will perhaps serve to illustrate the spirit which 
governs sport as a recreation. But, side by side with this ideal, 
we have the opposite notion, very prevalent in the newspapers and 
in everyday conversation, that the ‘word sport must connote the 
passing of money. I propose, therefore, to enquire into the actual 
reactions of sport and finance with a view of ascertaining how far 
these ideas of recreation and money-making are compatible. 

The first consideration is, I think, the extent to which the making 
of profit from sport is legitimate and sportsmanlike. 

- The ideal sportsman, we haye agreed, the sportsman “in reality,” 
as Plato would have it, engages in sport purely for the love of the 
occupation. In so far as he is guided by other considerations he 
ceases to be a sportsman and becomes something else. The profes- 
sional football player, for instance, may be a sportsman in so far as 
he plays for the love of the game and as a lover of it—-even as 
Andrew Lang would sooner be “some poor player on scant hire” 
than buried from all god-like exercise at the noble game. But, 
in so far as he is a hireling, he is in the same position as the physician 
of Socrates and Thrasymachus—a physician to the extent to which 
he follows his art as a lover of it, and looking to its perfection, but 
a professor, of the art of receiving pay, in so far as he looks to his 
fees. And just as the physician, having regard to the necessity of 
living himself, may be forced, or think himself forced, to humour 
the caprices of a valetudinarian, even to the sacrifice of the true well- 
being and dignity of his art, so the professional football player may, 
from the necessity of distinguishing himself and securing Press 
notices, sai. very near the wind and adopt a style of play which 
would not commend itself to the ideal player or sportsman. In an 
approximately healthy atmosphere of public opinion, such as obtains 
in the case of cricket, the professional is saved from the necessity 
of deciding between his two selves. For sportsmanlike play is not 
only its own reward, but carries with it the applause of his employers. 
Here, too, not only is doubtful play a thing almost unknown, bat the 
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wisdom of the rulers has enacted that there shall be no trafficking 
in men, as when a footballer is hawked: from one limited company 
° to another, and the very patrons of the game engage their players 
as one buys stock and shawes. Then the very example of the 
employers shows the players that the art of earning pay is the matter 
chiefly to be regarded. i 

In sports of individual competition the question assumes a some- 
what different form. To begin with, the natural difficulties of 
giving all comers equal chances become more formidable when 
individual men and not teams are the units to be considered. 
Though sport be followed purely as a recreation, one man has more 
leisure than another to devote to perfecting his skill and bodily 
condition, or has greater resources from which to furnish himself 
with necessary equipment. “In running and the like, the matter of 
equipment resolves itself into nothing but shoes and garments, but 
` in other sports, such as cycling, the cost of machines and then up- 
keep involves a relatively heavy outlay. Hence the temptation to 
a needy man to secure assistance from makers who desire advertise- 
ment for their cycles or tyres. 

Now a man may do this from the purest love of sport: he may 
wish nothing more than to fit himself so as to take the field on level 
terms with, his competitors in point of equipment. But he may go 
further than this. He may accept money or maintenance from the i 
makers so that ho may extend his hours of training and thus. 
compete on equal terms with more‘leisured opponents. Or, lastly, 
he may decide that he requires his whole time as leisure for training 
and may become wholly the servant of the makers. 

I confess that the problem caused by the disparity in means and 
leisure of competitors is one difficult of solution. Anything like 
mutual disarmament is clearly out of the question, though I 
remember a suggestion to this effect was made to me early in 1891 
by the late Professor Jowett. I was describing to him the way in 
which the introduction of pneumatic tyres had for the time being 
injured bicycle racing, how the man mounted on the new invention 
-was caeteris paribus bound to win if his tyres did not fail him, and. 
how lamentably frequent and destructive of sport this occurrence 
was: for these were early days, and the tyres which were used would be 
to modern eyes inconceivably crude and unreliable. There was, too, 
the reluctance felt by the men of shorter purses to sink their scanty 
sovereigns in the doubtful invention. The Master’s answer was 
emphatic. Pneumatic tyres ought to be barred from competition. 
As a matter of fact the possibility of doing this in the inter- 
University bicycle races was seriously considered by the clubs 
concerned. It was, however,’ felt that a policy of this kind 
would logically lead to such difficulties as to be untenable. There- 
would’ ke no end to allowances and penalties: in fact a handicap 
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based on the merits of the machines ridden was the only really 
logical sclution—-and that an impossible one. ; 

It may, then, be fairly assumed that it is impossible to elimirate the 
inequalities of birth and position, but ét is very possible to draw a 
hard and fast line which shall prevent a man from deriving money 
or its equivalent from his participation in sport. It is not possible 
for a human judge to gauge the motives which in any given case 
lead a competitor to accept aid from improper sources, but it is 
quite clear that once we allow any measure of assistance from the 
makers, we cannot discriminate between the man who accepts money 
from sheer hunger of sport, and the man who follows sport from 
hunger of money. Jor this reason the National Cyclists’ Union 
has with good logic professionalized the man‘who takes such help as 
stealing an unfair advantage from his competitors, and the Amateur 
Rowing Association has with still better logic professionalized all 
who are employed in or about boats. 

The wisdom of this policy seems moreover to look beyond the 
immediate injustice which a competitor assisted from illegitimate 
sources inflicts upon his fellows. The “makers amateur,” as he is 
called, clearly seeks to steal an illicit advantage in point of leisure 
and outfit. But the evil goes further. Once the idea is imported 
into sport that a man’s subsistence depends upon it, then the 
pleasantness of sport as a recreation ceases, and we import into it 
the bitterness of the world’s struggle for existence. There are 
things which a man will do when his back is against the wall, and 
he feels that his own livelihood or that of his wife and children are 
dependent upon him, which he would not dream of doing if this 
feeling were removed, A man who is hard pushed to keep up his 
home, and sees his way to make money out of sport, is under a 
terrible temptation to sin against the gospel of sportsmanship. How, 
for instance, if the builder of boats or cycles offers assistance in 
return for advertisement, the sports promoter in return for the 
gate which he hopes to attract by a well-known name, or the book- 
maker in return for the money of deluded backers betting on a 
race sold in advance? Is not the man whom I have described likely 
to yield to their solicitations? There is also the converse aspect of 
the case to be considered. With what feeling for instance would an 
amateur playing wholly for his own pleasure defeat a competitor 
whom he knew to be playing for his living, and whose happiness 
and well-being in life would be seriously lessened by ill success. 
Clearly he is faced by a most unpleasant dilemma—either to forego’ 
the pleasant stress of contest for which alone he follows the sport, or 
to deprive a fellow competitor of his bread. If sport is to be a 
recreation—a relief from the ‘hard necessities of life—then the 
presence of a man who is competing with wholly different aims in 
mind is a menace to the sport of his fellows. This is no dotht a 
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hard and pitiless conclusion, but it is that upon which the Amateur 
, Rowing Association has built up its system of amateurism. It holds 
that a man whose financial and social position is such that he is 
likely to yield to the temptations which I have described, ought not 
in justice to himself and his competitors to be’admitted to the sport. 
Moved by considerations such as ‘these, that body has framed a 
- definition of an amateur which excludes the mechanic, -artizan or 
labourer, and persons who are or have been in a menial situation, 
and ‘this has been done, not, I take it, from any sentiment of 
snobbishness or exclusiveness, but solely in the belief that this is 
the only way to keep the sport pure from the elements of corruption 
which I have named. It-is argued, and with much show of truth, 
that the average workman has no idea of sport for its own sake. He 
cannot rise above the conception of “ making a bit,”’—his view of 
sport is that of the newspapers which reserve the title in its pre- 
eminence for those branches of competitive sport which are capable 
of being ‘expressed in odds. ° i 
A. typical and frequent case where the sportsman and the pro- 
fessor of the art of pay are inseparable is afforded by the Professional 
Blue. By this expression I mean the undergraduate who devotes’ 
himself to athletics with the idea of ultimately winning a livelihood. 
by his strong right arm or leg, much as the scholar or exhibitioner 
hopes to attain the*same end by the cultivation of his‘mighty brain. 
When scholastic agents make athletic distinctions a prominent item 
in the forms of application, and headmasters avowedly appoint their 
assistants from:like considerations, it is fairly apparent that there 
must be a supply to meet this demand. Whether, from the point of 
view of instilling music and gymnastic into the young, this is a 
desirable state of things~is a question beyond the scope of this’ 
enquiry, but it is difficult to resist the conviction that the under- 
graduate who looks to an appointment of this kind is practising 
the art of receiving pay, or, in plain English, is a professional athlete. 
- The question whether a sportsman may legitimately receive profit 
leads naturally to the problem of gate-money—the influence of 
which has completely altered the aspect of many forms of sport. 
Arguing from the premiss that sport is recreation as distinct from 
business, there is at least primdé facie ground for believing that any 
such consideration as gate-money is wholly alien to the sport. The 
best case that can be made out for its legitimacy is that certain 
games which demand -for their practice a considerable outlay of 
capital, could hardly have -boasted that excellence of play which 
distinguishes thgir best modern exponents without the assistance, 
of the sightseer- ‘and his shilling. Grounds readily accessible from 
great cities, and therefore. commanding a high rental, were not an 
element in the games of our forefathers : nor were the players’ of 
those *days so exacting of the condition of their turf or the luxury - 
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of pavilions: most of all the growth of professionalism to which I 
have already referred has brought play to a higher point of excel- 
lence than had been seen before, and at the same time burdened 
the clubs with the maintenance of a crewd of retainers which would 
not in point of numbers have disgraced a feudal baron. Moreover, 
such sports as running, and, still more, cycling, call for very heavy 
outlay on tracks; and this, if club subscriptions are to be within 
the reach of middle-class youth, can hardly be reimbursed -except by 
admitting spectators. A five-guinea subscription, such as that of 
Sheen House, would greatly restrict the field of competitors. 

It may again be urged that the applause of a great crowd of 
spectators is'exhilarating to the players, and not only raises their 
play to a higher level, bo) directly adds to the pleasure which they 
derive from the game. 0.\ the other hand, it may reasonably be 
held that this external stimulus to the players may in the end 
produce an ill rather than a good effect, leading them to take their 
pleasure less in the playing of the game than in the applause of the 
spectators, and thus to sacrifice the good of their side to pleasing 
the gallery. But the very important question of the effect on 
sport of this desire for individual distinction will be considered 
hereafter. Evils of this kind, however, would arise irrespective of 
whether the spectators pay for admission or not. But the necessity 
of enticing the paying public has had serious and definite effects 
upon many games, which have been modified with the express 
purpose of rendering them more attractive as spectacles. ` - 

The abolition of the spot-stroke in professional billiard matche 
is a case in point; this artificial restriction was introduced, not 
` because the game is rendered any finer or pleasanter to the players, 
but because the public would not pay to see the “all in” game. 
Another instance is to be found in the modification of the rules of 
Rugby football by the Northern Union—a-change which makes the 
game more dangerous and therefore less enjoyable to the players, 
but renders it brisker and.more exciting to the man behind the 
ropes. The last visit of the Australian cricket team, too, was marked 
by very determined attempts on the part of the spectators to modify 
the style adopted by loudly expressed criticisms upon it. Whether 
or not the criticisms were well deserved, from the point of view of 
the sportsman, the recognition of the crowd as the arbiters of play 
is not likely to improve the tone of the game. The most striking 
case of all is the tinkering which has perplexed the rules of cycle- 
racing to prevent loafing in races. It may not be out of place to 
explain that if two riders of equal powers are competing, and one of 
them rides in front and makes the pace, he is bound to lose the race. 
Consequently, short distance races were ridden at a slow pace till the 
last hundred yards or so, the reason being that no man cared to risk 
his chance in order to make the pace for the others. The resulting 
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races proved very monotonous io the public, who, in consequence, 
diverted their shillings to other purposes than visiting cycle tracks. 
Yet the competitors were acting quite rightly in riding each 
so that he might stand thè best chance of winning. Therefore, 
purely in the interests of the gate, a new rule was made-for the 
championships, that any race which was run in slower time than 
a fixed standard should be held void and the competitors disqualified 
——a foolish and unfair restriction; because, though each rider was 
supposed io take his, turn in making the pace, it gave the victory, 
as has been remarked, “to the rider who most successfully evaded 
“ his obligations.” Nor was the rule popular with the racing men, 
who justly objected that they took part in cycle-racing for their 
own recreation and not forthat of the spectators. 

But ‘the chief evil arising from gate-money is the fatal facility 
which it affords for the employment of professionals, whether openly, 
as is the case with Association and Northern Rugby football, or 
with professional athletic sports or cycling, or secretly, as in the 
case of the “assisted” cricket amateur, or of amateur runners, 
jumpers, or cyclists who accept expenses, or even fces, from sports 
promoters. And the dangers to true sport inseparable from profes- 
sionalism have already heen discussed. It is said, with some truth, 
that the reason for the pre-eminent purity of amateur rowing lies in 
the fact that gate-money cannot form a factor in it. 

’ Another obvious, and not less important, phase of the contact - 
between sport and finance is to be found in organised betting. As 
we have learnt from the dictionaries—if reference to them- were 
necessary—the idea that betting is an almost essential element in 
sport is exceedingly wide-spread. The questions for us, therefore, 
are, first, whether betting can itself be considered sport in its essential 
meaning of recreation; and, secondly, whether, allowing betting to 
be a form of sport, it is beneficial or hurtful to the healthy develop- 
ment of such sports as it may aécompany. And in this enquiry it would 
seem legitimate to seek for analogies in other forms of gambling, 
and especially in gambling upon cards. For card games must- 
certainly be considered of the nature of sport, inasmuch as they are 
pursuits followed for the sake of recreation. I do not mean to argue 
that card games could fairly be considered as sport in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, for it is impossible to eliminate from sport 
the idea of an outdoor and more or less athletic pursuit, but in so 
far as card play and sport are both pursued for the sake of recréation, 
the same principles must, to this extent, be applicable to both. 

The material for an answer to the first of the questions, whether. 
betting is of the nature of sport, seems to-have been already given. 
Sport is pursued as an end in itself, for the pure pleasure of playing 
the game, and independently of irrelevant considerations such as 
- money-making. In so far as a man plays the game for the sake of 
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the game he is a sportsman: in so far as he does it with a view to 
making a livelihood he is a huckster. Betting is obviously a matler » 
of money; but we have to ask ourselves whether a man may not 
regard the making of bets as a sport if itself, to be pursued for the 
pleasure which it affords, and not as a means’ to a livelihood. For 
- instance, of card games there are some, such as whist or picquet, 
which the sportsman might well play without money points, con- 
sidering himself as well repaid by the intellectual exercise which 
they yield, or at all events considering that -the practice of playing 
for money is a rule of hard necessity imposed to prevent slackness 
of play on the part of opponents less truly sportsmanlike than him- 
self, But there are also games of cards which become meaningless 
without money stakes—such for instance as poker, ‘baccarat or 
vingt-et-un—and yet these games are commonly played by gentle- 
amen. purely for the sake of amusement, and not with a view to 
making a livelihood out of them. It would seem, therefore, as if 
betting and gambling were in themselves somewhat of the nature of 
sport, and that a man might pursue them in a sportsmanlike spirit 
for the sake of recreation. What I mean is illustrated by the 
expression “a sporting bet,” by which we mean a bet made with 
some degree of recklessness, and obviously for the pleasure of making 
it. There is a sportsmanlike and an unsportsmanlike way of 
playing cards. For instance, a man who in a purely gambling 
game plays an unduly cautious and safe game is not as a rule 
popular at the table, and perhaps rightly so. For in a game the sole 
raison d'être is to afford a pleasant opportunity for enjoying the 
excitement of chance; a man is clearly out of place whose play aims 
at eliminating the element of chance, and shows his thoughts to be 
centred on his domestic finances, and trembles when club law or jack 
pot is proclaimed. A player who renders such perfunctory and 
evasive homage to the goddess Fortune ought to have thought twice 
before he engaged atallin herrites. It is more straightforward and 
just to the table for the man whose means or inclinations are 
unequal to the game to refuse to play, and above all things it is 
imperative on the host not to over-persuade an unwilling guest to 
play a part so distasteful. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is a sport of losing and winning 
money conforming to the general rules of sport which I have laid 
down, and really distinct from amy of the sports with which it may 
happen to be associated. Thus a man may ideally be a sportsman 
of horse-racing or a sportsman of betting; or he may be both 
without injustice to either branch of sport, for all sport in the sense 
of recreation is governed by the same universal principles. But 
whether as a matter of fact the association of betting with other 

_sports is harmful to them is a very different question. Ideally sport 
is confined to gentlemen: in real life it is also followed by hueksters 
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who pervert it to the use of making a livelihood, removing it, as I 
have said before, from the realm of recreation, and importing into it 
the mercilessness and sordidness of the ‘every-day struggle for 
bread. In no sport has Betting become so highly organized a 
‘business as in horse-racing, and no other sport is accompanied by a 
fringe of such disreputable accessories. Granting that the Jockey - 
Club, the most powerful of all the governing bodies of sport, 
manages to keep the higher circles of racing fairly free from 
notorious scandals, guch scandals as have arisen are all due to the 
importation of the.idea of money-making, while outside the 
enclosures the unfortunate state of our -race-courses is too notorious 
to need comment—a condition of things due almost entirely to the 
gangs of welshers, touts and bullies attracted by the commercial 
side of horse- ~racing. 

This conclusion is fortified by the fact that of all other es 
those only are remarkable for the rough and undisciplined 
character of the crowds which they collect in which organised 
betting is a prominent feature. Professional pedestrianism and 
' football, especially in the North of England, are cases in’ point. In 
fact, the mutual relation òf ihese two factors form an excellent 
illustration of the logical method of agreement and difference. 

Passing from the effects of betting upon sporting mankind in 
the mass to its effects upon the individual sportsman, it is easily 
possible to conceive cases—individual instances will arise in most 
_minds—in which betting begun in a sportsmanlike spirit has ulti- 
mately resulted in the destruction of that spirit. I fail, as I have 
said, to detect any evil in’ betting provided it be conducted by 
gentlemen or, what for the purposes of sport is synonymous, by 
sportsmen. As a logical proposition this is true, for no sportsman 
would do an unsportsmanlike act. The difficulty is that a man may 
begin with betting as a recreation and may from recklessness or 
want of skill find that he has so compromised his financial position 
that his very means of livelihood are attacked. So that his sport 
ceases to be a recreation and becomes involved with the question 
of subsistence—a condition of things in which sport ceases to be 
sport. For now he aims ody iephiov obdé Boehm ; the contest is for 
dear life, and the risk is great lest his necessity may drive him into 
-some unsportsmanlike act. 

. I know nothing of Indian gymkhanas, but if it is permissible to 
place reliance upon the truthfulness of Anglo-Indian tales, betting 
there does not seem to make for straightness of running. In British 
professional rugning and rowing it is generally admitted that the 
race is not always to the swift, but it is not uncommonly predestined 
by. the blessed gods who wield the pencil. But to dilate upon the 
corruption in sport which seems almost inseparable from organised 
betting is rather like flogging a dead horse: the best commentary 
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upon it is the policy—not always, it is true, suecessful—strenuously 
followed by the governing bodies of amateur running and cycling 
to prohibit systematic betting upon their grounds. 

Thus far, then, we have followed to iis logical conclusions the 
doctrine that sport is essentially of the nature of recreation and 
ceases to be sport in so far as it is followed for livelihood. We have 
distinguished accordingly between the true amateur of sport and 
the huckster who follows sport otherwise than as a recreation. We 
have inferred that gate-money is not a coņsideration germane to 
true sport. We have found that betting, though it may have in it 
something of the nature of sport, is at best but a secondary or 
parasitic form of it, and, as is often the case with parasites, is in its 
over-developed forms harmful to the pest interests of the parent 
sport. It would therefore appear that the claim of such branches 
of recreation as are associated with betting to be regarded as sport 
par cxcellence has hardly been maintained, and that the dictionaries 

ave reflecting only a debased and arbitrary use of the word which 

` can hardly have grown by legitimate development from its ancient 
signification. 

We have now to consider another restricted use of the word, in 
the sense of a recreation for which prizes are offered, or in other words, 
in the sense of competitive sport. We must enquire whether the idea 
of competition is really essential to the-notion of sport, and, failing 
thet, whether it makes’ for the well-being of sport in its sense of 
` recreation. 

I have already referred to the two mutually exclusive schools 
which would restrict the word sport, the one to essentially non- 
competitive sports of killing, such as might be classed under the 
convenient French term la chasse, the other to purely competitive 
recreations in sharp contrast to its antithesis of “pastime.” There 
is ample literary authority for either use, but I can see little philo- 
sophic reason for making this distinction. Both forms of sport 
are recreations, both are subject to conventional rules, both seem 
to present opportunities for sportsmanlike and unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. If, for instance, I am trying by myself to see in how many 
strokes I can get round the golf links and conveniently omit one of_. 
the holes, if I shoot a bird sitting, it seems to me that my conduct 
is unsportsmanlike, even though I have no opponent but my own 
conscience. I propose, therefore, for the purpose of this enquiry, 
to include both competitive and non-competitive recreations under 
the heading of sport, and if I be told that I shall thereby be com- 
pelled to include card patience among sports, I shall rejoin that to 
cheat at patience approaches as nearly as I can conceive to Plato’s 
idea of the “lie in the soul.” 

Though this problem of definition has little more than an academic 
interest, the question g the extent to which it is legitimate and 
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Benehatal to carry competition in sport is one of considerable practical 
importance. 

The desire for individual glory and ‘notoriety, and the resulting ` 
stress of competition, have alwæys' been important factors in ‘sport, , 
but have acquired enhanced prominence: during the present reign - 
owing to the publicity granted by the Press, and to the facilitios 
afforded by cheap and rapid travel which enable the sportsmen of 
distant localities to meet each other. , This has. resulted i in a remark- 
able- development in the organization of sport. The public, desire: 
is that the best man, the best-team, the best performance shall be 


_ definitely hall-marked as such. Hence a profusion of champion- - 


+ 


ships, of athletic leagues, and the evolution -of an: endless series of 
records, together with all tha paraphernalia of governing bodies of - 


. sport, official” time-keepers, referees, umpires and what not.. Now. 
- the idea of competition is essential to many forms of sport; it is in’ 


the-keen encounter of strength and skill with a well-matched, opponent 


that ‘its chief pleasure resides. * Notwithstanding this, there is, ax . 
, strong feeling among- the more thoughtful lovers of sport, that the: 


competition- of to-day is overdone, that the desire for individual 
distinction is- carried to an excess which is harmful to sport, and - 
that the complex organization thereby necessitated acts as an incubus, 
and, being too much of the nature of a business, robs sport of its, 
natural character as a recreation. : 
‘If there be anything i in these-contentions, it would seem that com- 
petitive sport of all kinds carries within itself the seeds of its own 
decay. For-it would seem to tend naturally, in the course of time, . 
to be strangled by that very- spirit of competition to which it, owes; 
almost its existence, much as an excess of salt would be the ruin 
of a'dish to which a moderate allowance would impart an agreeable . 
flavour. It is for us, therefore, to enquire whether we cannot: find. - 
some natural distinction between different manifestations of the com- 
bative spirit in sport, distinguishing those which are healthy and _ 


` normal from those which are morbid and abnormal. Some. clue - 


- to such a distinction may perhaps be found in the Greek idea that.- 


a gentleman will not wish to do a thing better than anyone else, - 
but will be content to do it as well as its, best exponents, much as > 
Socrates, for example, in the Republic argues that the wise man - 
will not wish to go beyond other wise men in matters of wisdom; 


` ‘but would be content to be their equal. This ideal is certainly one 


which does not come naturally to the combative British temperament, 
a temperament which, as Professor Cook Wilson remarked ‘to -me, 
can only be indwced to interest itself in gymnastics by elaborately 
framing the spọrt into competitive form. Yet in this ideal we may 


` perhaps find the means of drawing a generic distinction between 


healthy and unhealthy competition. Though he fight’a game keenly, 


_ the ideal sportsman tempers his competitidn. with something of 


s~ 
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generosity and unselfishness—unselfishness not only to his own side 
but also to his opponents. He feels and shows his sympathy with 
his opponent alike in victory or defeat, and would certainly not wish 
to raise himself to a class beyond all other competitors and so deny 
himself the true pleasures of sport. 

A sportsman will take a keen pleasure in a contest with a well- 
matched opponent for the sheer joy of contest, wholly irrespective 
of whether the issue of the game be in his favour or not. So that 
the struggle be a game one, in which each Side has tried its best, 
he will neither be unduly elated nor repine at the issue, preferring 
to lose a well-fought game than win in a walk over. Nor afterwards 
will he, if victorious, desire to write himself up as the superior of 
his opponent, and still less would he destre to have all players classed 
out after the manner of wranglers at Cambridge, with the title of 
champion for him who, by good play or good luck, comes out at the 
head of the list. Most men are agreed that truer sportsmanship is 
to be found among:the adherents of the Rugby Union than among 
those of the Football Association, or still more of the Northern Union 
or of the Leagues. There is something brutalizing in a competition 
which is bound to result in the expulsion of great and historic names 
from the ranks of “ first-class” football. Such a system, moreover, 
attaches more importance to the victory than to the game itself, 
which is too often sacrificed to it. A notable example occurred, for 
instance, in the former qualifying competition of the Football League, 
in which the two last clubs of the first and the two first of the second 
division fought for the survival of the fittest. It so happened that 
two clubs had to play their last game of the series against each other, 
and the score so stood that if this game resulted in a draw both the 
combatants would save their places in the first division, if in a win 
for either team the other would lose its place. The result was, as 
the newspapers remarked, a farcical game, ending in a draw, a 
result which it was more than whispered was the result of previous 
negotiation, Again, at the end of last season, grave charges were 
made against a club which was in danger of being relegated to the 
second division, to the effect that it had attempted to bribe the 
opposing team to allow it to score a win. Whatever were the merits 
of the case, the very fact that such allegations are possible reflects 
unpleasantly on the character of League football. Surely a stronger 
instance could not be adduced of the evils of over-elaboration in 
sport. i 

The Cambridge tripos system of play, of carefully grading clubs 
and competitors in order of merit, has, moreover, evolved a curious 
class of spectators—men often incapable of appreciating the beauties 
of a fine game, yet inspired by the wildest enthusiasm for the success 
of the side which they “support,” men who know nothing vf the 
sport beyond the method of computation of the championship table, 
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and are ready to mob a hostile team should they defeat their favour- 
ives. So far does the eagerness to score a mathematical win to the 
name of a town or club carry its members that they consider it 
worth while to fill their team with hired players, drawn from every 
place except the town which they purport to represent, club haggling 
with club over the oxact sum to be paid for the transfer of a pro- 
fessional, much as a timid and unsportsmanlike card-player seeks 
to sell his deal. Nor can.the crystallization into definite form of 
the County Cricket Chgmpionship be considered to have improved 
the tone of the game, for the subsidization of the professionals of 
poor counties to qualify by residence for rich ones seems to Be 
growing far more frequent than of old. 

Nor can the elaboration of, the averages of public school Siete 
by which the performances of each “boy are scheduled in the 
almanacks with the same precision as the horse-power and tonnage 
-of the ships in the Navy List, be regarded with unmixed satisfaction. _ 
The game tends to degenerate ‘into business, boys calculating on 
their chances of blues much as on their prospects of scholarships, 
and. for precisely similar reasons. One hears of pressure being ‘ 
brought to bear on fathers not to sacrifice the chances of a boy with 
a good average by denying him a University education, much as + 
he might be entreated not to waste a potential scholar of Balliol 
upon the counting-house. I cannot but think that in this struggle 
to place his name above that of his fellows a boy seems rather to 
lose sight of the essential nature of sport as-a recreation. 

Much the same arguments hold good of the elaboration of records, . 
and these derive additional weight from the artificial means which , 
have in ‘certain cases been employed, such as, for instance, when a 
long-distance cyclist rides over six hundred miles in the day behind 
great wind shields, which tow him by their suction almost as effectu- 
ally as a piece of rope, or a short-distance man rides a record mile 
behind a railway engine. Much the same may be said of the 
enormous bags of game which are claimed as records by latter-day 
shooting men, bags which would be impossible without armies of . 
beaters ; and these are compared by the unthinking with the achieve- 
ments of the less sophisticated sportsmen of hardier days. 

This question of the elaboration of records leads naturally to that - 
of the growth of spectacular sport in the affections of the public 
at the expense of their active participation in it. Whether or not 
it is a healthy symptom in the national life that our youth should 
read and talk of games instead of playing them is a matter rather 
outside the scope of this article. The question for us is whether a- 
spectator as such can or cannot be considered a sportsman. ‘We have 
admitted that betting contains the essential elements of sport, though 
but a, parasitic one; the man who bets for amusement does thereby 
use certain of his. active faculties for recreation, and has been 
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shown to be capable of sportsmanlike or unsportsmanlike con- 
duct. The spectator, however, exercises no active faculty, and 
so pale a reflection of reality’ ag a “sport of sightseeing,” if 
we can conceive the expression, seems hardly worthy the name of 
a sport. Yet we do on occasion speak of spectators as sportsman- 
like or the reverse. For instance, when Continental sightseers have 
_hooted, and even mobbed, foreign cyclists who were so ill-starred as 
to win, or when a Northern mob has hustled a visiting team, we speak 
of their conduct as unsportsmanlike. As an®instance of the contrary, 
on the recent visit of the German cyclist, Paul Albert, to 
England, his victory in the championships was acclaimed by the 
crowd even more heartily than if he had been an Englishman. 
Albert was surprised at his receptio, which afforded so strong a 
contrast to what he would have expected in other foreign countries. 
The action of the spectators was considered sportsmanlike. But I 
think we must regard the use ofethe word as quite metaphorical, 
implying that their conduct was such as a sportsman would have 
approved, or would have displayed himself had he been a spectator, 
and not signifying that the spectator, as such, is a sportsnian. 

I am aware that the considerations which I have advanced cover 
but a small portion of what might be included in a philosophy of 
sport. We have not even arrived at a full definition of sport. The 
idea of recreation, though I believe it essential to everything which 
ean be called sport does not go far enough. Our definition does 
not even succeed in eliminating such obviously non-sporting pursuits 
as chess or whist on the one hand, or gardening or carpentry on the 
other. Yet it is valid, so far as it goes, and it seems hardly possible 
to carry it further. If we wish to discuss sport we must first care- 
fully limit the term by qualifying expressions so that the meaning 
intended is absolutely clear. Nor would it be within the scope 
of the present enquiry to frame a closer definition. If we admit the 
general and reasonable belief that sport must concern itself with 
physical exercise, we must, to compare the merits of various types 
of sport, enter into their effect on health and character; so that a 
discussion on the subject would encroach largely on the domains of 
physiology, hygiene, and ethics, and would require a portly volume 
for its inclusion. But it is upon these aspects of sport that there is 
least divergence. of opinion, whereas those phases upon which I have 
touched, while they seem to open a wide field of controversy, have 
seldom or never been philosophically examined. While, . therefore, 
I cannot hope to have said the last word upon thig difficult subject, 
I may reasonably trust that I have indicated lines upon which 
legitimate controversy may proceed. 

H. Graves. 
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A Dream. 
‘AST night I-had a very strange dream. ; 
I thought that on the Ist of January, 1901, the first day, of 
the twentieth century, about nine o'clock in the morning, I. 
‘ordered my breakfast at a café in Vienna which has always been 
considered the meeting-place of the “ politicians ” in the Metropolis ; F 
even at a time when politics in Austria could be discussed merely in 
‘an academic manner, and only if they referred to they political situa- 
tion in foreign countries, 
` The waiter brought-my mélange, and at the same time handed me 
the Wiener Zeitung, the official gazette of Austria, The particular ` 
selection of that morning paper on the part of the waiter surprised 
me somewhat, as on ordinary week days I generally read some more 
lively journal than the gazette. 

But the first look at the paper convinced me that at this café not 
only the customers but the servants also applied themselves to the 
study of politics, 

At the head of the column “ Official’ Notices” the following 

Proclamation was printed in big, leaded type: — 


“TO MY AUSTRIAN PEOPLE. 


“We, Franz Joseph, by the Grace of God, Emperor of Austria, 
“King of Hungary, King of Bohemia, King of Galicia and 
“ Lodomerien,. Markgraf von Maehren, Gefuersteter Graf von Tyrol,. 

“ ete., ete. ° 

s The Constitutions, of the year 1860,'1861, 1867, and all the 

“amendments to these“ Constitutions, are hereby suspended until 
“further notice; the Reichsrat is dissolved., It is our intention to 

‘ govern henceforth as absolute monarch over all those parta of our 
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“monarchy which are commonly called Cisleithania, and which 


“ until this day were represented by deputies in the Reichsrat. 
“I pray the Almighty to give me His blessing and strength for 
“my arduous task. 5 
“Franz JOSEPH, m.p.” 


Having read this proclamation, I rushed into the street. Crowds 
stood already gathered at every corner. They read aloud the 
imperial proclamation which was affixed to the walls of all prominent 
buildings in every street. The joy was ufliversal. “Endlich; at 
“last,” so the good citizens of Vienna cried out. “At last we get rid 
“ of those talkative fools in the beargarden called Reichsrat; at last, 
“those idiots in our Parliament having been sent about their 
“business, we stand a chance of gettiig on, like the other European 
“nations, in trade, commerce and industry. 

“Hoch! Hoch! Franz Joseph, our beloved Kaiser! Vivat 

“hoch!” : 
- These shouts, which I heard quite distinctly in my dream, woke 
me. I rubbed my eyes and jumped out of bed. The almanack on 
the wall opposite my bed showed that it was not the Ist of January, 
1901, but the 18th of November, 1900; the state of the weather and 
the gloom outside convinced me soon enough that this was London 
and not Vienna. 

Only a dream! But more improbable dreams have come true. 

Gentle reader (as the novel writers used to say), I have to make 
a very serious confession. I fell asleep while getting ready my docu- 
mentary proof for this article on the present state of Austria. After 
mature consideration, I find that my dream contains more sense 
and more truth than all the evidence which I could have collected 
from. books and pamphlets. 

The Austrians are in despair. This is Gospel truth. 

They have become sick and tired, sick unto death of the sham 
Parliamentarian régime of the last years. While all other nations in 
the world, in Europe as well as in America, and on the other con- 
tinents, made giant steps forward; while trade, commerce and 
industry increased by leaps and bounds, Austria alone, like another 
Cinderella, took no part and got no share in this increased wealth 
of the nations. 

Through jealousy of the different nations and ‘“ Natioenchen” 
towards each other; through vriggish conceit on the part of the 
so-called German party and of its totally discredited organ, which 
dogmatically poses, like the Pope, as infallible; through the imprac- 
ticable pretensions of the Czechs, who demand that the world should 
commence fresh again in the year 1618, and ought to forget every- 
thing which has happened since (fancy an English political party 
knowing no later period than the reign of bloody Mary); throagh the 
intrigues of the feudal nobles, the Clerical Ultramontanes, and the 
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Anti-Semites, Parliamentary Government of any kind or descriptior 
Ras become an impossibility in Austria.’ The country is now in thi 
midst of an eléctioneering campaign, which is not likely to have any 
considerable influence on the course of events. No party has profitec 
anything by the experience of the last few years; in vain we searcl 
for any indication of a conciliatory disposition among Germans o) 
Czechs, among Liberals or Clericals. They all remain as éniran- 
sigeant as heretofore, the leaders are as bad as the rank and file 
None seem to see the real exigencies of the country; they don’t ever 
see that they advance towards their doom, towards the extinction o: 
Parliamentarism- (and therefore, of their parties). They neither 
consider the requirements of the modern state, nor do they pay heet 
. to the privileges of the Crowa. Every day new factions arise among 
the already too numerous parties. The prospects of a rallying of thi 
mutually antagonistic parties are infinitesimal; the possibility of : 
working Reichsrat, of a Parliament which would make laws for thi 
country and help to govern it, disappears more and more, when w: 
read the speeches of the different party leaders. 

The spokesman of the Czech National party declares in hi 
electoral programme that all other State necessities of Austria mus 
be postponed until the German-Czech language question is solved 
This in face of the almost pathetic complaints of the Chambers o 
Commerce in Austria, of the industrial associations, and of the Stoc] 
Exchange Committee that trade, commerce and industry in Austri 
are suffering immensely and are almost ruined in comparison wit! 
the healthy activity of other countries, through the petly quarrels an 
squabbling of the. different nationalities in Austria. This Ozec 
declaration is made notwithstanding the speech of the Austria: 
Prime Minister, who openly acknowledged ‘before the industris 
association of Vienna that internal political party strife wa 
ruining the ‘country, and that some thorough change woul 
have to be made. But no, those are the most blind wh 
don’t want to see. The Czech leaders consider the questio 
whether a soldier of the Reserve shall answer the roll-call with th 
Czech equivalent of adsum or with the German word hier as mor 
important than all the decreasing figures in the export statistics « 
Austria. And the German party leaders lay more stress upo 
theoretical discussions in favour of the recognition of German as th 
language of the State than upon the most vital questions concernin 
the existence of the State. i 

The so-called political parties in Austria, on account of the. 
nationality feuds are so stupid, so narrow-minded, and so purblin 
that they do not even close their ranks in face of their greate. 
common enemy, the Hungarians. The continued, and at th 
moment even acute, economic differences between Austria ar 
Hungary, the difficulties concerning the Customs and the „questi 
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of the projected Bosnian railway extensions would teach even the 
very youngest apprentices of the political craft to join hands on 
the occasion of such a favourable opportunity for the purpose, of 
defeating the common adversary. 

But no; the elettioneering campaign goes on as heretofore. The 
same small, paltry side issues concerning this or that small question 
vith reference to the use of the German or Slav language; the same 
.air-splitting discussions, even among the severa} leaders of the same 
warty; not the slightest indication of a conciliatory spirit or of an 
inderstanding of the real serious issues for their country and the 
seople. 

The warning words that a short time ago came from the lips of 
he Emperor, that this would be the last attempt to rule by constitu- 
ional methods, had failed to produce an effect among the “ intract- 
‘ables” as well as among the dogmatic so-called Parliamentarians. 
. deadlock is considered as unavoidable. 

And then my dream has a chance of becoming a reality in Austria. 
‘or how long? 

The future lies on the knees of the Gods; but the Emperor Franz 
oseph is to-day not older than William, King o Prussia, was 92 
the day of the battle of Sadowa. 

And William reigned 22 years after that silay 
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GENESIS AND OUTLOOK OF RELIGION...’ 
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MID: all our upheavals, political, social, and e 
general, catastrophe seems to impend, compared with whi 
; any of these would be little more than a local accident. WI 
would the world be without religion? _Even the political and sod 
consequences of the change would apparently be momentous. The: 
would still be law for common security. ‘There would, still be. sociż 
influences and restraints. But conscience, that monitor which Butle! 
says, if it had power as it has authority, would rule.the. world, mus’ 
apparently cease to exist; its authority rests on a divine warrant’ 
Evil natures, so long as they could defy or evade la . municipal o; 
social, would ‘be subject to no restraint. , When. þe. -ef,.in- anything 
beyond this life had vanished, who would ‘take thougat.for the good 
of the race or_for posterity ? Tf men were as flies, would a wise fy 
- think of anything but going as painlessly as possible through his ow? 
ephemeral. existence? The Comtist’s ‘ Humanity ” is an abstractior! 
and devotion to it would be a play of the.refined imagination, or 
which no solid religion for the many could be based. Besides, whai 
has ethnology to say about the unity of the human race? . What ha: 
physiology to say about the dignity and sanctity of a being evolved 
from the anthropoid ape? Renan says that though he, has. los; 
definite faith in immortality he still feels that he is working less.f 
the present than for the future. But is this more than habit! 
. There are some who seem to think that the void might be ‘filled. b, 
making a religion. of nationality; but they would probably find thal 
. with the tribal era Roman worship of country had passed awas; 
Personal and domestic affections’ would survive, though, with a lo} 
of their spiritual element. Material progress would survive, bein 
_ sustained by daily needs and desires. But much surely would dx 
Whither should we look for the-elevation of cliargcter wiih lifta | 
above gold? ` 


a 
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A shadow would no doubt be removed from life by the departure 

of certain orthodox beliefs. On the other hand, life would surely be 
saddened by the prospect of extinction, and of parting for ever from 
those whom we love. The history of man would present a mournful 
‘eccvd of pain and misery unmerited, serving no moral purpose and 
‘without hope of compensation. 
T The churches and the clergy of late have, perhaps, been giving the 
believer in righteousness and humanity reason for grieving less at 
Feir departure; flag-worship and the gospel of force can be as well 
Yropagated without them; yet their departure simply as moral and 
Tòcial organizations would leave a great-void in life, and it is difficult 
È imagine how that void could be filled. 

t An Anglican theologian of eminence, clerical head of an Anglican 

* Meg ge, preaching and administering the Sacrament in that capacity, 

“smes, as we learn from his biography, to the conclusion that the 

istorical evidences of Christianity reduce themselves to a single 

ocument not now existing, about which we ‘know nothing, except 
Fiat it formed the basis of the synoptic Gospels. To such a pass has 
wne the critical inroad upon the foundations of revealed 
J hristianity. 

he churches, as dogmatic organizations, both in Europe and 
‘A®€erica, are apparently breaking up. Active-minded ministers in 
all of them are in rebellion against the dogmatic creeds; in all 
repression, at o ice scandalous and futile, in the shape of heresy trials, 
lis going on. dven the body of the clergy in their preachings are 
t sensibly rece’ “ig from dogma, and not from dogma only but from the 
| supernatural penerally, and from the ascetic or spiritual disregard 
of the present‘world. There is a falling back upon the ethical parts 
of Christianity, and there is a tendency to dwell less upon a forure 

‘and more upon the present state. 

The tone of educated society generally is increasingly dana 
Strange to sax, a State Church derives artificial strength from this 

itende litical institution in the Conservative interest, while 
the free churches which subsist upon religious conviction are 
‘apparently losing ground. 

Among the quick-witted artisans in all countries, not scepticism 
only, but atheism, is making way. In France they have come to a 
comic Life of Christ. Socialism, which seems to be fast spreading, is 
generally atheistic or sceptical; it derives its. strength, in part, from 
the determination of the working man, as he no longer believes in 
‘another world, to secure his full share of this, while attempts to 
capture it by Catholic priests or Christian philanthrepists such as 
Maurice or Kingsley, have come to naught. 

-~ Every great current of opinion has its back-stream. Such was 
'ractarianism, which had its origin, as its founder frankly avowed, 
n the need of finding a fresh basis for clerical authority to replace 
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the support of the State, which the progress of Liberalism threatened 
to withdraw. Such is Ritualism, the; ase tins aevival of. Tracte 
ianism, of which it is“ “gough to say tk, 
the power of a pri iEusd £9 work a miracle sue see vo to not 

P Pres 
wafer. It may be suspected that in some cases Ritualism is not mm: 5 
more than an esthetic refuge from dogmatic unbelief. S 

Religion seems to have ‘comprised a number of distinct elemet 
There was the curiesity felt by man when his intelligence is awake 
about his owy- origin-and that of the universe. This gave birth; 
the Cosmogonies. There was the impression made on man by į 
sun and the other luminaries of heaven, by the great objects al. 
forces of nature. This gave birth to- Nature-worship, with * 
pantheon of childlike impersonations. There was the infanti; 
belief in unseen powers, meting out to man the good and e} 
accidents of life. This, producing a craving for interpreters ai 
mediators, gave birth to pyiesthoods, with their prayers, sacrifice 
and rituals, to sacerdotalism in all its phases and with all it 
momentous effects. There was desire to peer into the future. This 
gave birth to oracles and divination. There was the need of ¢ 
sanction for the moral law which is essential to social life, but na 
the untutored mind had not learnt to found upon induction. < 
gave birth to the moral element in religions, and to the conedttio? 
of a future life, with its rewards and punishments. Grovelling fea; 
of unseen powers and desire to avert their wrath led to abject super 
.stitions, culminating in human sacrifice. Nature-worship, especial’ 
in hot climates, led to orgies of lust, such as thé worship of Asi, 
.taroth and Baal. 

The” deities of primeval man were necessarily tribal, the idea oft 
humanity not having dawned, and the god took the character of the: 
tribe, Norse, Syrian, or Hindoo, which again was moulded by circum- ; 
stances and climate. f 

In Egypt, sacerdotalism was strongly develor ` gom natural ; 
phenomena were highly impressive, while the peop- Proto. ee 
weak and open to impressions. Up to a certain point the priests/ 
appear to have been.ministers of progress, reading the skies, regu-; 
lating the calendar, predicting the risings and fallings of the Nile 
cultivating what there was of natural science, probably also enforcing 
amoral code. At that point they became reactionary, and were aide; 
in the reaction by the isolation of the country. Animal symbolisi 
degenerated into animal worship, culminating in Apis; Thi 
pr obably was the true account rather than Fetishism, the existence o 
which, apart’from symbolism, seems to be doubtful. 

The free and lively spirit of the Greek, stimulated perhaps y 
maritime migration, repelled the dominion of the priest and turnf 
hise pantheon of Nature-worship into art and poetry, sometimes ix 
fun. Art beautified his Pantheon, but levelled it wifh humanit 
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His division: into small States. was adverse to bain When 
Athens and Sparta were’ at war, we same Zeus could ‘not well 
Vroni e EEE ake had, with its temples, ` 
guiar priestiee -eform them. He had 
‘eles which filled ‘the place elsewhere fled ae the priests as guides ` 
i life. He was capable of the panic about the mutilation of the 
ame. He put Socrates to death for heterodoxy, though the sage 
most rushed on his own doom. But he was comparativ ely un- 
tered by religion, and Greece thus became thg scene of the free 
aculation about’ the universe and about man, his nature and his 
istiny, which, across the intervening ages of orthodoxy, ` links 
eek thought to the thought of the present day. , 
“The Roman can hardly Do said to have had a religion, though he 
hd temples, a priesthood, and a ritual. His gods were pale abstrac- 
ons. His priests were State officials. The strongest clement in his 
sligion were the auguries, remnants, evidently, of the Etruscan era, 
‘ough these degenerated at last into political trickery, and Augurs 
smiled when they met each other. ` Patriotism, developed to the 
height of fanati>‘sm, was the real religion of the Roman. In the 
‘decline of Rome, Stoicism, which is vaguely Theistic,- became at last’ 
‘the religion and consolation of the higher minds, plp the lower 
mi „i took up with Isis... 
In the Jewish religion the moral element iedonianei, Jehovah 
was the god of righteousness, the upholder of ‘social justice, the 
rotector of the poor and needy, of the fatherless and widow. This 
is which, combined with a cosmogony so lofty ` and so nearly 
mulating science as to have barred out real science almost to this 
hour, has made it possible for the Old Testamerit so long to be 
_ tegarded:as inspired. There is, at the same time, a singular “absence” 
of that belief in a future state of reward and punishment which 
generally goes with the moral element in religion. Divine rewards and 
, punishments a are, all temporal, though they include perpetuation or 
extidanne san “mily i in the tribe. Hence the catastrophe of the 
book ‘of Job, ane setting out to solve the problem of temporal 
evil befalling the righteous, has finally no solution to offer but an 
increase of his temporal wealth. That the déity ` ‘of the Jews was 
ribal is plain. He makes a covenant with Israel by a tribal rite, 
‘n condition of the performance of ‘which he undertakes to uphold 
he interest of the tribe against all other nations. ' In fulfilment of 
is pledge -he stops the sun that the tribe may have light to pursue 
and slaughter its enemies; authorizes’ the spoliation and massacre 
of the Canaanites; blesses the treason of Rahab and the treacherous 
nurder of Sisera, But. he is the sole God of Israel, and by the 
upremacy ascribed to him -over the gods of the nations ultimately 
mes near to fulfilling the monotheistic idea. There is a national 
siesthood - “and a jealous one, as the story of ‘Korah, Dathan, and 
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Abiram shows. But the secular power prevails, and the kings’ venture 


ae to follow pretty freely their own religious | fancies in the: teeth: of _- 


priestly condemnation. Of the Y -= homigh! 
have been a great:force inà 8 of thé 

‘hear :after the earliest period. “The .course- is de free forth 
' prophets, who in their detachment present a faint analogy to;th 
` philosophers of Greece, and soar above the ceremonial part of th. 
State religion, speaking sometimes disdainfully of its ritės anc 
sacrifices, bringing fhe moral element of the religion-to the front; ani 
- coming sometimes Sery near to- pure- spiritualism and- monotheisn 
at the same time. -The highest point was reached at the time-of. thc 
“captivity. Afterwards, for some -reason which it is difficult to 
assign, there was a relapsé into tribalism,. ceremonialism, legalism. 
` Pharisaism, Rabbinism, the crucifixion of Christ, and, the abyss: Oi 
all, the Talmud. i 


Of the three religions called universal! as- aoforiig ihesa w 


all mankind, Buddhism. was Tess a religion than a philosophy of life, 


or, rather, of escape by absorption into the universe froni the-inter- - 
‘ minable round of lives to which man was doomed by the Brahminical. : 
"doctrine of transmigration. Tt emancipated from caste at the same - 


time. At first it had no God, but to meet popular craving for an 


object of worship, Buddha was practically deified. In. its languor 


Buddhism is thoroughly, Hindoo. Brahminism, being more 


: sensuous and more superstitious, and at the same time-rooted in the `. 
social system of caste, regained its sway and extirpated Buddhism: 


in India, though not thous receiving a tinge of the character-of its 


riyal. . Something like Buddhism is now found to have fetha 


for troubled and weary spirits in the West. ‘ 
Mahometanism, an offspring of Judaism, was igicroaai mono- 


theistic. The expanse of the desert, its starlit heaven, the compara-.:° 


` tive absence of temples or local objects of superstition, favoured the 


belief in one God. Tribalism also Mahomet avoided, tendering*his * | 
_ religion to the. whole world; unfortunately, he. put Mahometan ¢ | 
conquest, in the place of-tribalism, and offered the world the choice *:, 


` of conversion, tribute, or the sword. The, strength of the religion 
lies in its recognition of one God, in its universal brotherhood of the 


faithful, in its teaching of submission to the will of heaven, and in its- 


hygienic law. Fatalism, militarism, and polygamy are its banes. 
Tt has never, in its orthodox form, given birth to a high civilisation. 


In Bagdad, in Cordova, arid the Delhi of Akbar there was a brilliant ` 


but not deeply-rooted civilisation, with literature and science, pus 
there was scepticism therewith. 


_ As to the perfect monotheism of the réligten of Jesus there can bo 
no doubt., If therè was any-doubt with regard “to its universalism, | 


as conflicting utterances ascribed to Jesus in the Gospels and-the 
conflict among bis disciples after his death seem to show, the question 
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Ue suleu Bye EXPLICLUY TO Geclare LHe IMMOTtallty OX TNE SOUL, 
Johnson saw with pain. His morality was private, there being 
lic life in Galilee; it left commerce and almost industry out 
it, treated poverty as the only blessed state, wealth as an 
e to entrance into the kingdom of heaven, and took little 
mee of special ties, domestic or social. What Jesus thought of 
t it seems impossible, with our historical materials, to say. 
1e Gospels there are Trinitarian passages, there are Unitarian 
əs also. It is unlikely that the author of a system of ethics 
>h humility was a cardinal virtue, even allowing for Oriental 
ole, should have equalled himself with God. That his 
əs deified him after his death, as, if the comparison is not 
» Buddha was deified, we learn from the selebrated passage in 
is well as from the Epistles of St. Paul. 
tolic Christianity was an ecstasy of spiritual aspiration and 
thood kindled by the character, life, and teaching of Jesus. 
husiasm was marked by a community of gods, which was not 
hed as a permanent principle, Ananias and Sapphira: being 
at they might have kept tlie land or its price. St. Paul, 
nented by Pliny, no doubt gives us a correct picture of the 
lic community. There was evidently no priesthood, no ritual 
: prayer, the love-feast, and the hymn. 
period of spiritual ecstasy past, old-and normal tendencies 
d. Sacerdotalism was revived by the officers of the churches, 
med themselves into a priesthood, with a hierarchy of bishops 
slaim to succession from the Apostles. Sacrifice was revived 
substantiation and the Mass, afterwards in offerings at the 
of God, the Virgin, and the Saints. -Polytheism and localism 
vived in the worship-of the Virgin and in-Saint-worship, for 
ihe martyrdoms furnished objects. The conversion of mutual 
on into the sacerdotal confessional gave additional power to 
ost. From the East came in asceticism, reaching its highest 
ı Simeon Stylites, the counterpart of an Indian Fakir, and the 
community or monastery, afterwards developed into’ the 
orders, of which there is’ a, coarse counterpart in the 
m of Thibet. 
births were the inspired canon of oe and Dogmatizn. 
' Alexandrian theosophy, dogma, with its formal creeds deter- 
xy councils of bishops, made difference of beliéf a heresy and 
ture of spiritual life. St. Paul is. in ‘appearance dogmatic. 
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But on closer inspection, it would, perhaps, be found that his apparent 
dogma is passionate exaltation of Christ taking a quasi-dogimatic 
form. He would not have excommunicated a Homoiousian. 
Tribalism was extinct, tee Roman Empire having destroyed the 
nationalities. But Christianity became the religion of the Empire, 
the church largely sacrificing its freedom and purity for Imperial 
protection, while the Empire made heresy treason. The Wastern 
Church in Russia, under the Czar, remains the image of the Byzan- 
tine system. The Empire had contributed to the spread of Christi- 
anity by its unity, and its misery; its unity which threw down the 


barriers of nationality, its misery which turned minds away from the ` 


suffering earth to the city in the heavens. 

In the West, the Empire having departed, the Bishop of Rome 
succeeded to its ecclesiastical power, became the centre of defensive 
union against the inflowing tide of heathen barbarism, and in time the 
head of a most powerful organisation, embracing all the nations of 
Western Christendom, and contending for supremacy with its kings. 

It would be difficult to strike the balance between the good and the 
evil done by the Papal Church in the Middle Ages. She preserved 
something of the Gospel ethic. She lent a certain shelter to 
the milder qualities amidst the general prevalence of military. 
force; she gave birth to Gothic art; she fostered intellectual pur- 


suits and literature, though in a monkish way; she afforded counter- / 


- poise to the feudal power; she opened a door of social elevation 


to the serf. On the other side must be reckoned Papal and priestly 
usurpation and fraud, thaumaturgy, ceremonialism, the false ideal of 
ascetic saintship, the injury done to morality by traffic in dispen- 
sations and absolutions and by expiatory Masses, dogmatism, obscur- 
antism, monastic abuses, and, above all, the hideous persecutions. If the 


Catholic Church produced Anselm, she also produced Innocent ITI. . 


She butchered the Albigenses, and extinguished the lamp of Roger 
Bacon. Her worship of the Virgin is credited with improvement in 


. the position of woman. But the woman-worship of the Middle Ages 


was amatory and romantic. The Virgin was a being apart. There 
seems to be nothing to prove that ‘her sex had more influence on 


the condition of woman than ‘had that of Here or Athene. Countries, 
such as Spain, in which the Virgin is most worshipped are not the < 


most noted for the virtue and dignity of woman. 

The evil clearly predominated at last; and, intelligence having 
been awakened in Wycliffe by Scholastic philosophy, in an after 
generation by the revival of the classics, there came the Reformation. 
Protestantism discarded Papal supremacy, priestly authority, the 


Mass; thaumaturgy in general, and the confessional. It asserted , 


the moral responsibility of the individual and, nominally at least, the 
liberty of private judgment. But its assertion of the liberty of 
private judgment was at first nominal only. It retained belief in 
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